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377-379 Broadway 
TARIFF AND PROSPERITY — 
IN WOOLEN INDUSTRY 


MILL ACTIVITY NOT SIGN OF 
FAIR PROTECTION 
Cincinnati “ Enquirer” Answered on 
Question of Tariff by George C. 
Hetzel, of American Ass’n 

he Cincinnati Enquirer recently 
printed an editorial inspired by the ad- 
lrcss of President Francis at the Amer- 
ic Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers. This editor- 
ial, entitled “ Let Us Be Frank, Gentle- 
been answered in such a 
complete and satisfactory manner by 
George C. Hetzel, vice-president of the 
American Association, that the editor- 
ial and the letter in reply are printed 
herewith. The editorial follows: 

[here is due the American people, 
who as the consumers pay the duties 
levied under all tariff laws, either high 
or low, frankness on the part of those 
who seek protection against foreign 
competition. In his address to the 
members of the American Association 
of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, 
President Robert T. Francis asserted 
that the present schedules do not give 
adequate protection to the woolen in- 
dustry. The present prosperity he at- 
tributed entirely to demands growing 
out of war conditions, and he added 
thar the future did not seem bright un- 
less a substantial increase was secured. 

On the same day, and in the same 
city, New York, the official publication 
of the woolen trade showed that the 
producing mills reported their stocks 
at a low level, some stating that 
their capacity was sold ahead through 
April. Jobbers preparing for a 
shortage, and are seeking the covering 

nticipated future needs. The Un- 
lerwood Tariff Bill gave the manufac- 
turers the advantage of free raw wool, 
which has helped to modify the cost 
of production, although that staple is 
commanding the highest price since the 
Civil War. 

“Reports from abroad reveal that 
British manufacturers of war material 
have been warned to complete their 
resent contracts and to prepare them- 
selves for larger business. These con- 
litions do not tally with the statement 
le by President Francis. In his rec- 
ndation for revision, former Pres- 
ident Wm. H. Taft asserted that the 
schedules were indefensible 

his own standpoint as a protec- 
Yet there is seen a demand for 

e restoration of the old schedules. If 
the American Association is seeking a 

poly of the cloth used by the hun- 
lred million of American consumers it 

| be fair enough to state that de- 

ire without concealment, and not utter 
the olish statements which the mar- 
ke eports confound and _ demolish. 
Nothing is to be gained by such a policy. 
I ll be also wise to remember that 
ganization is not popular with the 
who produces the wool, nor with 
in who is compelled to pay two 

for his clothing. Fair play is a 


men,” has 


to be 


are 





Wor ] n 


Hetzel, in his reply to the editor 

Enquirer, says: 

e editorial in the issue of Dec 

titled ‘Let Us Be Frank, Gentle- 
s the squalling child of unsophis- 

n. Not ignorance in a general 
(Continued on page 26) 
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NASHUA-JACKSON MERGER 
Formal Transfer Took Place This 
Week 


The long-delayed merger of The 
Jackson Company and the Nashua 
Manufacturing Co., Nashua, N. H., has 


at last been made possible by the final 
dismissal of all hindering litigation, and 
deeds transferring the real estate of 
the Jackson company to the Nashua 
company were filed in New Hampshire 
last Tuesday. Under date of Jan. 4, 
the officers of both companies mailed 
formal notification of the transfer to the 
creditors and obligees of The Jackson 
Co., which is as follows: 

“You are hereby notified that in ac- 
cordance with votes heretofore passed 
by the stockholders and directors of 
The Jackson Co. and the Nashua 
Manufacturing Co., all the transferable 
franchises, assets and property of every 
description of The Jackson Co. as a 
going concern were sold, transferred 
and delivered yesterday to the Nashua 
Manufacturing Co., the latter corpora- 
tion paying therefor by increasing its 
capital stock from the sum of one mil- 
lion dollars ($1,000,000) to one million 
four hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
($1,450,000) par value, by issuing said 
new capital stock to The Jackson Co. 
for distribution among the latter's 
stockholders, and by assuming all the 
debts and liabilities of The Jackson Co. 
of every nature and description. By 
the terms of the votes under which this 
sale was made, The Jackson Co. is to 
be dissolved as soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be completed, and 
the business heretofore carried on by 
lhe Jackson Co. will henceforth be con- 
ducted by the Nashua Manufacturing 
Co. By the terms of the indenture of 
sale and under the authority of the 
above-mentioned votes, the Nashua 
Manufacturing Co. has assumed all con- 
tracts, notes, accounts, debts and other 
liabilities of The Jackson Co. of every 
description outstanding Jan. 3, 
whether now due or hereafter to become 
due; and has covenanted with The Jack- 
son Co. and the latter’s creditors and 
obligees that it will perform all said 
contracts and discharge all said liabili- 
ties as performance or payment thereof 
becomes due.” 

Program for Knit Goods Buyers 

Features of the program for the meet- 
ing of the Jobbers Association of Knit 
Buyers next Monday, Jan. 10, 
at the Waldorf, are as follows: Presi- 
dent’s address by Benjamin Gibbs, of 
Young, Smyth, Field Co.; address on 
advance orders by W. S. Blau, of the 
Friedman-Blau-Farber Co.; address by 
P. C. Withers, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers; address 
by Geo. H. Tyler, of the Shiebley- 
Tyler Co.; address on the 65c. price 
on underwear, by Arthur M. Reis, of 
Robt. Reis & Co.; general discussions 
on the following subjects: Problems in 


( roods 


connection with the use of special 
colored boxes, co-operation of knit 
goods department in minimizing re- 


turned goods, how can we best encour- 
age our salesmen to sell profitable mer- 
chandise, menace to the jobber inci- 
dent to the practice of shipping goods 
to the jobbers’ customers direct from 
manufacturers and cash discount on 
underwear. In the evening there will 
be a vaudeville-smoker. 
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DYESTUFF HEARING JAN. 14 


Question of Rates Proposed in Hill 
Bill to Be Discussed 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 6 (Special ).—Rep- 
resentative Hill, of Connecticut, an- 
nounced to-day, following a conference 
with Representative Kitchin, Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, con- 
cerning the hearing on Mr. Hill’s Bill H. 
R. 702, dealing with the manufacture ot 
dyestuffs, that Friday, Jan. 14, has been 
decided upon as the date for the first 
hearing. Just how long these hearings 
will last cannot be foretold at this time, 
but Mr. Hill told your correspondent to- 
day that Mr. Kitchin had informed him 
he was very much interested in the 
whole dyestuff situation and is disposed 
to give as much time to this matter as 
necessary. 

Mr. Hill to-day communicated with 
many of the prominent textile 
manufacturers in the country, querying 
them as to whether or not they would 
be present and testify before the Com- 
mittee if called upon. Mr. Hill also 
wrote to the American Chemical Society 
of New York and to many other allied 
associations, asking that they send rep- 
resentatives to be present at the forth- 
coming hearing. It will probably be 
some days before definite answers will 
be received. In connection with this 
proposed hearing it is well known that 
Mr. Hill's bill provides for the “ estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the manu- 
facture of dyestuff.”’ The bill, in full, 
was published in a recent issue of the 
TEXTILE Wortp JOURNAL. 


most 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN SITUATION 
It is interesting to note, in view of 
the general dyestuff situation in this 


country that our imports of indigo, ac- 
cording to figures of the De- 
partment of Commerce, have fallen off 
little the European war. 
rhese figures show that in the year 1915 
there was only a very small shortage in 
the quantity imported as compared with 
that of 1914. 


CG,overnment 


advance 


very despite 


have r¢ 
ceived a rather interesting report on the 
chemical situation in Japan. The report, 
in taking up the dyestuff industry, has 
the following to say: “ The imports of 
aniline for 1913 amounted to $2,100,000, 


officials here 


that of alizarine, $140,000 and that of 
artificial indigo, $1,515,000. Owing to 
the war the imports of these dyestuffs 


have entirely stopped since the end of 
last year, and, in 
have advanced several fold. 
this situation the Government has re- 
announced that it has 
a plan to get capitalists to organize a 
dyestuff company with a capital of $3,- 


consequence, prices 


In view of 


cently launched 


000,000. Shareholders of this company 
are to be assured a dividend of 8 per 
cent. by the Government.” 

It is understood that a number of 
woolen manufacturers, because of the 


logwood embargo have installed chipping 
machines and extractors in their plants, 
so that they can utilize wood in the stick 
or chips, which are available at a price, 
which is not always the case with log 
wood extract. 


Grinnell Willis & Co.-Gets Verdict 

Verdict was rend red in favor of 
Grinnell Willis & Co., in Part V, City 
Court, in their action to recover dam- 


ages from the Imperial Underwear Co. 
of Scranton, Pa., due on a contract tor 
merchandise of August, 1914. 
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DEFINITIONS ,OF, FLANNEL }4 
HEARD, IN CUSTOMS CASE 


EXPERTS TESTIFY IN PROTEST 
CASE AGAINST DUTY 
President Francis, of American Asso- 
ciation, Gives Explicit Definition 
of Trade Usage 

An interesting was heard on 
Thursday at the Appraisers Stores that 
is of no little importance to domestic 
manufacturers. The involved 
is one of the corvect classification of a 
large number of distinct fabrics which 
the examiner has designated for entry 
under the duty of 35 per cent., while 
the importers claim that they should be 
entered as flannels at a lower rate of 
duty. Should the protest be sustained 
it would establish an exceedingly dan- 


case 


question 


wide va- 
riety of suitings, vestings, outing cloths, 
cricket cloths and the like to enter the 
market at a lower rate of duty than even 
the present purely revenue bill contem- 
plated. No witnesses for the protest- 
ants were heard at this time, the entire 
devoted to the examina- 
tion of witnesses in support of the con- 


gerous precedent, allowing a 


session being 
tention that the fabrics in question are 
not flannels, but are properly entered at 
the 35 per cent. accorded worsted and 
woolen cloths. While it is an utter im- 
possibility to state with accuracy what 
the intent of the law is in certain cases 
in which broad classifications are made, 
there is not the slightest reason to be- 
lieve that the framers of the present 
schedule intended to change designations 
or permit the 
entry of a great variety of cloths at the 
rate of duty prescribed for flannels. 
Unfortunately, tariff bills in 


classifications so as to 


prac- 
tically every instance are drawn up by 
men who, to say the least, have but a 


general idea as to trade names, designa 
tions and the technical details of cloth 
production. The result is that, because 
of lack of to the exact in 
tent, there is abundant opportunity af 
forded for difficult interpretation of the 
various schedules. 


definition as 


This is particularly 
true of the textile schedules, both cotton 
and woolen. It is especially desirable 
that there should be an of 
phraseology in the tariff law that would 
effectually preclude the possibility 
any misinterpretation of the intent 
the makers. In the absence of this ac 


exactness 


of 


of 


be comes 


curacy, it necessary to arrive 
at some definite differentiation of the 
various fabrics, frequently at a consid- 


erable loss of time and great expense. 


The 


contention of the customs author 


ities that the fabrics were not flannels, 
but should be entered under the 35 pet 
cent. rate, was supported by several 
well-known manufacturers and selling 
agents whose broad experience in the 
production and distribution of textiles 


qualifies them to offer expert testimony 
| I 
1 


as to the correct classification and des 
ignatior textile fabrics 
WHAT IS A FLANNEI 

Che first witness to testify in support 
of the examiner’s claim that the fab- 
rics are not flannels and therefore prop 
erly liable to the higher rate of duty, 
was Robert T. Francis of the Pontoosuc 
Woolen Mfg. Co. In reply to the ques 
tion, “ What is a flannel?” Mr. Francis 
gave a most clear and comprehensive 


definition of the term as used and com- 
(Continued on page 45) 
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TARIFF AND IGNORANCE 


The combination of ig 


orancs and 


draw attention to the most admirable 
manufac 


pity 


much “human interest” into newspaper 
stories or editorials dealing with ac 


tual « 
misstatements or garbled information 


based n 


present 


| 


tarif? 1s not suincient to protect ade 
quately tl woolen manufacture, and 
the further one that the woolen indus 
try 1S prosperous There is no doubt 
that the war has acted as a tariff wall, 
more effective than at legislation 
Statute 
box ks wl ile the converse is equally 
true that if it had not been for the war 


} 


the woolen industry would have been 


suffering from a competition more dis- 


than at any period during re- 


astrous 


g 

cent years Preparations were being 
and German manufac 

1 had one season’s ex 


made by Englis! 
he } 


had 


turers, who 


perience under the low tariff, and who 


anticipated a land office business 
this country when the war upset all thes« 
calculations These 1 

proceeded to a point wl 


reparations had 
I | 


ere the filling of 


orders was a very appre ciable element 


ifter the war started 


The volume of these imports was of 


such size as to warrant the conclusion 
that ormal conditions continued 
the American manufacturer would have 
had to reckon with a flood of imported 
goods which would have prevented the 
operati of Ameri machinery or 


the employment of American labor ex 





cept at the Europe: wage level 
Elimination of imports and the plac 
ing of war contracts have produced a 
condition among woolen manufacturers 
which is admittedly prosperous, but it 
was both timely and wis President 


Francis to utter a “ warning for indus 
trial preparedness,” as Mr. Hetzel in 


his reply characterizes it Although 





there are those who argue that we need 


not fear competition from abroad af- 
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ter the war is over, the ve ry fact that 
British manufacturers, as stated in the 
Enquirer's editorial, are warned to pre- 


business is 


pare themselves for larger 

pl posit that their plants will 
I n readiness to cater for overseas 
trade and this market will be the one 
to which they will naturally turn. With 
the exception of Belgium and part of 
France the European manufacturing 


tact as far as plants 
\lthough 


curtailed 


industry remains i 


e concerned. operating 
forces have been mills can 
ven a larger proporticn of 
help than at present if necessary. 


well “What will 


when the millions of 


asks, 


men now 


appen 
fighting again return to peaceful pur- 


foreign 


suits?” The effect on wages 
by the return of this vast horde of men 
seeking work is also a matter for mort 
than speculation. 

The influence of a protective tariff 
upon the consumer has seldom been 
better expressed than by Mr. Hetzel 
in the following language: “ Under a 


thoroughly protective tariff, the con 


sumer pays for protected, American 


made commodities as much more than 


he would have to pay for identical for 


eign commodities, as the labor cost of 


tl it cost of 


labor 


everything comprises the 


] 


home-made products exceeds the 


cost of foreign procucts. That higher 
price is the unfelt contribution all pur 
chasers in America mutually make for 


the maintenance of the American stand- 


ard of wages and living.” The cost of 


clothing was not reduced to the con 


sumer before the war by the increased 


flood of merchandise that came in here, 


notwithstanding the reduction in the 


selling prices of piece goods. At the 


same time the decrease in employment 


and in wages would have more than off- 


set any reduction that could have trans 


pired, had the clothing manufacturer 


and the retailer been willing to scale 
down their profit margins to a point 
commensurate with those of the piece 
goods producer. 

Mr. Taft’s much quoted Winona 
speech, which we imagine he has re 
gretted more times than a little, is 


brought forward by so many newspa- 
per writers on the tariff, that it would 
have been surprising had the Enquirer 
failed to incorporate his “indefensible 
Schedule K 


manufacturers in 


” in this attack upon woolen 
general, and_ the 
American Association in particular. 


Mr Hetzel’s 


characterization of Mr. 


Taft’s friends upon whom he relied 
for information regarding the wool 
manufacturing business as “those 


whose knowledge was in inverse ratio 


to their vindictiveness toward the 


worsted manufacturers” is a delicious 
morsel, especially as it is so absolutely 
in accordance with historical facts. Of 
course, only dense ignorance causes the 
that the 


American Association is seeking a mo- 


statement by the Enquirer 


nopoly of the cloth used by the hun- 
dred 

Cincinnati is not the center for trade 
No such break would have 
a New York daily, even 


of the most pronounced free trade pro 


million of American consumers.” 


associations 


been made by 


clivities. 


POTASH AVAILABLE 
In view of the present scarcity and 
high 
worth while for wool manufacturers in 


price of potash it would seem 


a few of the largest manufacturing cen- 


ters, such as Lawrence, Providence and 
Philadelphia, carefully to consider the 
possible profit to accrue from recover- 
ing the potash salts in wool scouring 
liquids each 100 pounds of 
grease wool of average shrinkage there 


From 


may be recovered approximately five 


pounds of potash salts. Carbonate of 
potash, which is the largest constituent 
of these salts, used to sell at 3c. a pound, 
and is now quoted at 42 to 48c.; and 
the demand is far in excess of the sup- 
ply at that. The other potash salts 
found in wool suint have advanced pro- 
portionately. 

While the desuinting of wool, and the 
calcining of the recovered suint, have 
England 
German 


been commonly practised in 


and in French, Belgian and 
wool manufacturing centers, only a few 
manufacturers in this country have re- 
covered potash salts, or even degras; 
the relatively high price of labor, the 
cost of recovering plants and the low 
price of the materials are 
factors that have rendered the venture 
The present price 
and scarcity of potash salts, however, 


recovered 


unattractive. high 
give an entirely different slant to the 
subject and one that would seem to pre- 
sent attractive possibilities to groups of 
contiguous mills having a large scour- 
ing capacity. 

It would seem as though the desuint- 


ing of wool and the calcining of the 
recovered suint ought to prove partic- 
ularly profitable for Lawrence mills, 
with a combined annual scouring ca- 
pacity of over 100,000,000 
grease They could recover ap- 


proximately 5,000,000 pounds of potash 


pounds of 


wool. 


salts annually, which, at current prices, 
ought to net a handsome profit in the 
first year, after deducting the cost of 
desuinting apparatus and a central cal- 
plant. Even at present high 


prices for potash salts it would prob- 


cining 


ably prove unprofitable for any but the 
largest mills to attempt to recover the 
same by calcining, but the desuinting 
process for the purpose of obtaining 
cleaner wool with a reduced quantity of 
soap is one that deserves the careful in- 
manufacturers 


vestigation of all wool 


who scour their own wools. 


LABOR LEADERS SLIGHTED 
Labor union 
sulted by New 
facturers about the handsome advance 
in wages just granted to some 250,000 
that section, therefore 
discredited before their 
Owing to dissensions in 


leaders were not con- 


England textile manu- 


operatives in 
they stand 
members 

union ranks these leaders had lost much 
of their old-time power prior to the 
granting of this voluntary advance in 
they see their slight 


wages and now 


prestige endangered. It is 
for the many textile 


labor leaders whose sole, or principal, 


remaining 


a serious matter 


income is derived from their union ac- 
tivities. To rehabilitate their prestige 


and income they have only one re- 


cou! 


se, and that is to foment a strike in 
an endeavor to wrest a further and in- 
advance from manufacturers. 
forestalled 


might have been diplomatic for manu- 


voluntary 

To have such action it 
facturers to have played labor politics, 
giving the textile union leaders the tip 
that they were prepared to grant an ad 
vance, allowing them to make a formal 
1 


demand through their unions upon man 
ufacturers, and then making it possible 
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for them to pose as the benefactors 
their members and of the very mu 


larger number of textile operati 
who are not union members. The w 
advance would not have been a cx 


more than has been voluntarily gra: 
without the intervention of labor le 
ers, but the latter would have been 
save their faces” and all d 
ger of friction would have been avert 

Manufacturers did not 


feelings of 


lowed to “ 


consider 
textile union leaders 
cause, with one or two local excepti 
these leaders have been discredited 
their disrupted. Outside 
New Bedford and Fall River there 
no unions warranting 


that is, there are no unions that are 


unions 
considerat 


resentative of a large proportion of | 
tile labor either in the two cities 1 
tioned or in other parts of New | 
land. There are 


many manufacturers 


who regret this situation, and 

would prefer the existence of a t 
representative and ably and honor 
administered 


textile union with wil 


leaders wage and other matters 

be amicably discussed and settled 5 
the case in Lancashire, England. But 
there is nothing here that faintly resem- 
bles the 


big English textile unions, and 
there is, | 


therefore, no blame to att 
to New England manufacturers for not 


considering the feelings of labor lk 


‘ 


ers in announcing their wage advance 
We have already drawn attention 
the fact that textile operatives may con- 


sider themselves fortunate to have real- 
ly obtained their advance out of the 
pockets of mill stockholders, since large 
numbers of the latter are still going 


without dividends, or are still receiving 
the reduced disbursements made neces- 
protracted poor 
Should operatives allow themselves t 


sary by business 


be misled by the interested claims of 
labor leaders, and follow them in strikes 
for a larger advance, they will not only 
lose the benefit of the advance alread 
granted voluntarily, but will lose a por- 
tion of their previous wage rate direct- 
ly proportional to the length of time on 
Tf the opera- 


tives are long-headed they will tak 


which they are on strike. 


five per cent. and await any further vol- 
untary advance that manufacturers may 
be able to grant later on. 


will be taken in tl 
Frid 

Washington before the Ways and Means 
so-called Hill Bill 
which provides for a stiff duty on dye- 
stuffs. It is not likely that there will 
be any violent 


General interest 


hearing announced for next 


Committee on the 


exception to th 
posed rates by manufacturing interests 
who have experienced the results « 
Germany’s monopoly in the manuf 
As to the attitud 
of the Administration not so much is 
is likely to depend 
upon the extent of demand for th 


of coal tar colors. 


known, and much 
duties as this demand reflects the \ 

This factor, mort 
than any desire to assist in the building 


of their constituents. 


up of a self-contained domestic indus 


try, is likely to control Congre 


action. Whatever may be the fin 


on the Hill Bill, there is every likel 


i 


hood that discussion will be pri 
for the moral effect upon Germ 
persuading her to allow shipme 
dyestuffs to this country without 


ceipt of 


American cotton, to wh! 


terchange of commodities Engla 


rot conc¢ ded. 





AC 





rect 


1 








+, Ne 


nd of the Dwight 


10. One 


Vears 
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OBITUARY 


Theophilus Parsons 


eophilus Parsons, president and di- 


of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Manufacturing 
id treasurer since 1884 of the Ly- 
Mills, died Tuesday at his home 
ston at the age of 66. He is sur- 
by a daughter, Miss Susan L. Par- 
Mr. Parsons was born in Jamaica 

Mass., in 1849, the son of 
s and Martha (Franklin) Par 
nd he was named for his great- 
ither, who was a chief justice of 
issachusetts Supreme Court. He 
iduated from Harvard University 
) and commenced his 
tton manufacturing business in 
man Mills at Holyoke, Mass., of 


career in 


his uncle, Samuel L. Bush, was 
reasurer. After spending two 
it the Lyman Mills, he went to 


to study manufacturing condi- 
He was agent of the Po- 
\lanufacturing Co., Fall River, in 


ere. 


r:tEOPHILUS 


PARSONS 


nd in the latter part of that year 
1 to the Lyman Mills in a sim- 
pacity. On the death of his uncle, 
was elected treasurer of the 
ny. Mr. Parsons served as presi- 

the Arkwright Club from 1900 
of the most important 


nents initiated by him during his 


the Arkwright 
nization of its long staple cot- 
mmittee, which exerted im- 
influence in extending the 
of such cotton in the South. 
was director of the New 
Trust Co., American Mutual 
Insurance Co., vice-president 
of the National Union 
nda trustee of the Provident In- 
for Savings. 


tration of was 


an 


rsons 


rector 





Crawshaw Wolfenden 

haw Wolfenden, well-known 
d machinery dealer of Phila- 
died of pneumonia, on Thurs- 
6. Mr. Wolfenden was forty- 
of age. He was born in 
coming to this country at an 


e. His first connection with 
tile industry was with the Ex- 
Beaming Mill in Philadelphia 


years ago he started in business 
iself, associated with 
rth, and he continued for many 
York & Bodine Sts., until last 
n he removed to larger quarters 
w Wright Bldg., Broad & Hun- 
He is survived by a widow 
daughter. 


Daniel M. Barr 
1 M tarr, a retired textile 
turer, formerly a member of 
rr Manufacturing Co., worsted 
*hiladelphia, died of pneumonia, 
iV, Dec. 31, 


( re¢ ree 


Sts 


aged 43 years. 
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LATEST CABLE NEWS 


Manchester, Eng., Jan. 7. (Special Cable 
to the Journal) .—Actual business in 
coarse and medium yarns checked, spinners 
frequently putting prices at prohibitive 
leveis. Good demand for fine counts. Ad- 
vances on week of farthing to halfpenny per 
pound paid. Cloths advanced; prices arrest- 
ing developments. Business limited. India 
purchases much smaller, but considerable 
ineffective bidding; China indifferent; other 
markets unchanged. Buyers regard general 
price situation suspiciously. 


CANVAS FOR MAIL BAGS 


Increased Use of Cotton Because of 
Increased Cost of Leather 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 5 (Special).—The 
report of the Postmaster-General will 
the fact that there will be, 
from now on, a steadily increasing de- 
mand for canvas to be used in the 
manufacture of mail sacks and pouches. 
The old practice of using leather mail 


disclose 


pouches has been abandoned, not only 
because of the increased cost of leather, 
but because the canvas pouch is lighter 
in weight. 

entered into in the 
near future for an all-canvas pouch. In 
the meantime canvas mail-bags are be- 
ing purchased all 
branches of the service. 

Che experiments made with canvas 
satchels have not yet been completed, 
but it is probable in the near future that 
specifications will be issued for a car- 
rier’s canvas satchel, equipped with a 
leather back (this has been done since 
the writing of the report in question). 
Experiments have also been made with 
strap, but they 
have not yet proven to be entirely satis- 


factory 


A contract will be 


for practically 


a canvas or webbing tie 


Succeeds American Textilose Co. 

The American Tire Fabric Company, 
whose incorporation under Massachu- 
setts laws was reported in last week’s 
issue, practically represents a re-incor- 
of the American Textilose 
Company, Newburyport, Mass. Some- 
time 


poration 
ago a large part of the machinery 
used in making textilose was moved to 
Brooklyn, and the space thus made avail 
able was equipped for the twisting and 
weaving of automobile tire cloth 
other heavy combed yarn fabrics. 


and 
This 


simply represented an extension of the 


combed yarn department of the mill, 
which had been in operation on tire 
cloth yarns for a long period. The 
company is said to have its capacity 
production of tire cloth sold through 
this year and into the first months of 
1917. The company is capitalized at 


$1,500,000, divided follows: Seven 
per cent. first preferred stock, $350,000; 
7 per cent. second preferred, $650,000; 
common stock, $500,000. The officers of 
the company are as follows: President, 
J. D. Armitage; vice president, Manning 
Emery, Jr.; Robert N. 
Donaldson; assistant treasurer, W. F 
Warncke. The board of directors con- 
sists of the officers and Myron C. Tay- 
lor, chairman. 


as 


treasurer, 


Sale of Thos. Kent Mills 


The entire property of the Thos. Kent 
Mfg. Co., Clifton Heights, Pa., will bh 
offered at public sale by Wednesday, 
Feb. 2, at twe Ive o'clock noon The sak 
includes all the mills. machinery, real 


estate, stock in inufacture: 


goods, and 


proce SS, ™m 


all assets of every kind anid 





nature, and will be conducted by Barn 
& Lofland, auctioneers, in their sal 
rooms in the Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 
This sale is being held as a resu't 
an agreement made with the stockhol 
ers of the company last vear su 
announced at that time By this re 
ment, Chas. J. Webb. the rece‘ver | 
over the property as collateral security 


in return for assuming all the debts of 
the corporation, to be held until the 
first of the present year 
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Questi 
uestion and Answer 
DEPARTMENT 
Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, questions per 
textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLiW JOURNAT Qluestic 
be stated as briefly and concisely as possible Inquiries pertaining to text processes, ! ! r impr 
methods of management, the markets, ¢ are especially invited s well l t ite discuss ‘ t \ ‘ 
expressed Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person ink wot for | t 
evidence of good faith 
- if the question is not of generalinterest to textile readers and involves expensive investi ic ’ 
ing the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense is incurred EDITOR 
THE COVERING AND CARE OF boss and then draw it over the top s« 
COMPRESSION ROLLERS that the nails press on the tool rest of 
ehi ul Editor the lathe as shown at Fig. 3. Glue 
suet soatined Ge iets maketate ae eee week bees and full length of Jeathe: 
t of ime pai f th surface getting hold of the loose end of the 
Saale caus maar aaa ay a leather with clips and draw down tightly 
long this coating wil! last before it requires with the foot, Fig. 4. A, 1s a roller with 
a wing, and what are its dra ere if leather strip, B, drawn over and fast 
The so-called rubber compression ened with one nail, ready for the end 
roller for drawing and spinning frames 
is in reality a strong, finely woven can- 
vas webbing, and the coating or enamel 
is of a specially prepared rubber. This 
canvas 1s woven in a circular web and 
after the rubber composition has been 
applied, it is stretched on to the boss of 
the roller. This coating is a thin prep 4 
aration put on in the same way the coat om \ 
ing is put on rubber tires. Strips are Fi 
cut from the tube just wide enough 
to cover the boss and are slipped on by / 
being put over a stretcher composed of 
six or eight flat ribs of steel. Fig. 1 
shows a section of the stretcher and | 
rolle r ready tor the cove ring. \, shows y X 
center tube of stretcher long enough at se FL 
the foot to slip onto the arbor of roller. 5 Sk, —— \ 
B, side springs of flexible steel; C, short 
lugs which rest on the boss and tend to — to be cut off; C, is the tool rest; D, foot 
keep all parts firm; D, roller ready for press with strap passing through end 
covering. When the stretcher is low of the gripping plyer 
Phe leather can be stretchec mucel 
f 5 is necessary Put nn not nai 
/ about 1 inches from the joint, releasy 
| \ root clip and after cutting to fit pul 
/ A \ in two additional nails Then leave 
| \ F the rollers in a warm, dry place for a 
| \ lo | few days until the leather is thoroughly 
| dry. The roller is again put int 
' 
| ) | 
| A A 
| | [] _ 
= 
IB BI | B ] 
(! I I, 
‘ T 
) (t4 
i [Io 
eo ef 
MrT de i lathe, the nails drawn and their play 
ao” | taken by shoemaker’s wooden pegs. The 
magi 1 roller is then trued with a fine tool 
———— Then comes the polishing or enameling 
ric. 1 FIG. 2 Run the lathe at a high speed and 
dampen the surface of the roller with a 
ered to the roller the edges of the sponge dipped in water, then use a 
springs come just over the part to be smooth piece of boxwood about two 
covered, and a sharp push puts the inches square, pressing it hard on the 
cover into its proper place \ny first surface of the roller until the required 
class rubber firm can supply the tubing. polish is obtained, see Fig. 5. AA. 
Several methods have been applied to shows the roller; B, the boxwood pol 
lengthen the lift of rollers, but up to the isher; C, tool rest on lathe The polish 
present time it is a question whether it thus obtained is neither sticky nor 
has succeeded as well as the old system greasy 
of self-enamelling by means of a wet 
sponge and a boxwood rubber, especially » ° © » . © ‘ 
in the case of rollers with wooden B/ + + ' ' S/ - \ 
bosses. A few remarks regarding this * >) — 
may not be out of place at this time. 
First, only the be st of leather should ry i 
be used and after it has been cut into FIG. 6 
the lengths desired, it should be well 
soaked in water. When recovering old Never put more pressure on. the 
rollers do not take off any more than springs than is required to make the 


is required to remove the old glue, leav 


ing the surface of the wood smooth. 
Do not stretch the leather until it 1s 
re lv to be glued to the boss Cut one 
end of the strip diagonally as shown at 
Fig. 2. Then apply the thin glue to 
about two inches of the boss and fasten 
the cut end with two long nails. Pass 


the loose end of the leather under the 


rollers draw an even 


thread. Neglect- 
ing to do this not only shortens the lift 
of the roller, but adds to the power re- 
quired to drive the frame If the 


rollers are wearing out rapidly due to 


the scratch fluting in the bottom rollers 

being out too deeply, have the rollers 

taken out and skimmed. See that the 
(Continued on page 33) 





New Mill Enterprises, Enlargements and Improvements, Etc. 


COTTON 


MESVILLE N. ( Operations are 


pected to be started this month in a 
ilding now being remodelled by the 
Vhite Manufacturing Co., the incorpor- 
110 hich with a capital stock of 
550,000, was noted last week. Equip 
ment to be operated consists of 2,000 
ing spindles and 100 looms; single 14s 
will be manufactured. A _ dye- 

se 1s to be operated and the plant 

vill be run by steam power. The officers 
the company are: Dr. G. A. Foster, 


resident; H. A. White, treasurer and 
uyer H |.. Lance is also interested 
the company 
STATESVILLE, N. T. D. Miller and 
associates have chartered the Millneer 


Manufacturing Co., with $125,000 cap- 
ital. Mr. Miller was recently mentioned 

planning to build a cotton mill, and 
w corporation will construct and 


lant. J. W. Kaneer and 


4. P. Barron are among the incorpor- 


this me 
operate the ] 
ators 
BALLOUVILLE, CoNN. Machinery be- 
ing installed at the plant of the Ballou 
Mills of the Attawaugan Co., previously 
noted, takes the place of old equipment 
which is being discarded. New equip- 
ment includes cards, speeders, pickers, 
frames and looms. The prod- 
mill remains unchanged, 
sheetings, cambrics, twills, shirtings and 


spinning 


uct of the 


ateens 

Batic, Conn. Plans for the erection 
f an extensive addition to the plant of 
the Baltic Mills Co. are being prepared 
ry C. R. Makepeace & Co., Providence, 


Che company is incorpo 
$1.000.000. 


it is reported 
ated for and manufactures 
fine lawns, with a present equipment of 
30,000 ring and 38,000 mule spindles, 500 
narrow and 1,000 broad looms 
*CorSICANA, TEx. A new mill to be 
erected by the Corsicana Cotton Mills, 
onstruction on which is to start before 
the spring, will be equipped with 3,000 
spindles and 100 new 
mills are in the market for 
a mill architect and en- 
gineer, and for the following machinery 
Belting, carding ma- 
chinery, cotton openers and lappers, cot- 
ton waste machinery, elevator, a 500 h. 
humidifying apparatus, a 
conveyor, cotton preparatory 
transmission, shafting 


to 5000 new 
The 


the service ol 


looms 


und equipment 


p. engine, 
pneumatic 
machinery 
and hangers, spinning machinery, spool- 
machinery, warping and 
beaming machinery. The company, 
whose present capitalization is $100,000, 


rope 


ers, twisting 


is erecting the new mill with a view of 


nereasing capacity and adding wide 
luck to its present product of single 
filling duck \s previously noted the 
directors recently declared a dividend 

25 per cent. and authorized the pur- 
hase of land upon which the new mill 

to be erected. The company first 
vill build warehouses and then con- 
truct 100 x 140 foot two-story brick 
uuilding for mill purposes, these build- 

to cost about $25,000. After com- 
nletine the mill addition about 3,000 
pindles will be installed, and later 2,000 
vill be added to this number, about 
$75,000 to be invested for mill ma- 


hinery Probably natural gas engines 
leveloping 500 horsepower will be in- 
talled, but the company is also giving 


consideration to the electric drive. 

*Mrinetto, N. Y. Local authorities 
have acted favorably on the request of 
the Columbia Mills, Inc., dividing the 
town of Oswego, N. Y., and creating a 
of Minetto. As previously 
company contemplates the 
a large mill for the manu- 
fabrics used in their pro- 
shade cloth. 


new town 
noted, the 
erection of 
facture of 
duction of 


WOOL 
Mass. The establishment 
mill at Webster, rumors 
have been heard for about 
four months, definitely 
cided upon, local reports. 
Daniel E. Cummings, of Oldtown, Me., 
is at the head of the new enterprise. 
Several locations for the proposed plant 
are now being considered, and it is be- 


*\V EBSTER, 
of a shoddy 
of which 
de- 


has been 


according to 


lieved that preference will be given to 
property of the Amos Bartlett Estate 
on North Main Street. It is stated that 
two pickers, motors, and general 
equipment have been purchased by Mr. 
Cummings, which will be started up, it 
within the next four 
At the start custom work will 
be done exclusively, but it is expected 
that the plant will later be enlarged, and 
a general shoddy, scouring, and cleaning 
business be conducted. Mills in Web- 
ster and vicinity are counted upon to 
furnish the projected plant with plenty 
of work. 

*RENSSELAER, N. Y. Operations were 
started Dec. 29, on the new mill of Wm. 
Barnet & Son, manufacturers of wool 
shoddy; the new plant replaces the one 
destroyed by fire Feb. 27, 1915. As 
previously noted, the capacity has been 
materially increased and a number of 
improvements have been made in proc- 
esses of manufacture. 

BurMont, Pa. Report has it that 
the Burmont Mills, containing 5 sets 
cards and 1,700 wooden spindles, which 
have been shut down for some time, 
will be started up again on the commis- 
spinning of woolen and merino 


new 


is expected, 
months. 


sion 
yarns. 

METHUEN, Mass. Installation of a 
finishing plant was recently completed 
by the International Worsted Mills, 
manufacturers of fancy worsted goods. 
The plant, which operates 26 looms, has 
been running overtime for a number of 
months. 


Futton, N. Y. The Wm. H. Spans- 
wick Manufacturing Co., which has 
manufactured a line of children’s knit 
underwear for the last five years at Ful- 
ton, may decide to move its plant in the 
near future to some larger city, where 


offered than are 
The capital stock of 
is held by Fulton people 
to the extent of one half, the remainder 
being held by W. H. Spanswick and out- 
of-town people. The out-of-town stock- 
holders believe the plant should be 
moved, as they claim that it has out- 
grown its present location. On the other 
Fulton stockholders offer the 
opinion that all inducements required by 
the knitting found in 

on, and } their 
opinions by real money. Mr. Spanswick 
remains neutral and will throw his hold- 
ing with those who offer the best prop- 


advantages will be 
Fulton 


the company 


more 


found in 


hand, 


company can be 
stand ready to 


esle | 
ruit back 


sition The business has been highly 
successful since the company started, 
the last year being the most profitable 
f its existence When some other 
plants of like nature were idle, this fac- 
tory n nights to fill orders. The an- 
nual meeting f stockholders will be 
eld Jan. 18, when an interesting debate 
is expecte d 

Des’ Mornes, IA. Announcement has 


been made by the Des Moines Hosiery 
Mills that a mill will be erected at 
Boone, Ia., a site for which is under- 
stood to have been bought. The mills 
now operate a branch plant at Boone, 
90 latch needle knitting machines being 
installed and about 75 operatives em- 
ployed. Plans are now being drawn 
for the proposed structure, which will 
cost about $15,000 and employ 300 op- 


Men’s, women’s, and_ chil- 
dren’s seamless and ribbed cotton, wool, 
worsted, and merino hosiery is manu- 
factured and dye, bleach, and finishing 


eratives. 


departments are operated. H. T. and 
R. E. Rollins are the buyers. 
CiirtoN Heicuts, Pa. Fire of un- 


known origin starting in the finishing 
department of the Linenwear Hosiery 
Co., cotton, lisle, and silk hosiery, re- 
cently caused damage estimated at $50,- 
0CO it is reported. A portion of the ma- 
chinery was saved, it is understood. 
Somerset, Ky. Swannanon Hosiery 
Mills have been incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $30,000 for manufacturing 
knit hosiery. Incorporators: Browne 


Cornelison, John N. B. Barker, and 
Francis P. Cornelison. 
Riversipe, N. J. Fire of unknown 


origin destroyed a five-story brick and 
concrete building of the plant of Wm. 
F. Taubel, Inc., hosiery manufacturer, 
early Sunday morning, Jan. 2. The 
damage is estimated at about $300,000 
in the building and machinery which 
formed a part of the finishing depart- 
ment of the large plant. The building 
was comparatively new, having been 
erected only three years ago, and of- 
ficers of the company state they are 
at a loss to account for the rapidity 
with which the fire spread; the water 
pressure was so low the firemen were 
unable to get satisfactory play on the 
upper floors. Arrangements have been 
made to have the work distributed in 
the other buildings of the plant. 


SILK 

Paterson, N. J. Alfred Bentley, 262 
East 30th Street, expects to start a 30- 
loom broad silk plant in February or 
March. A location has not yet been 
decided upon. 

Paterson, N. J. J. Jackson has start- 
ed an 8-loom broad silk plant in the 
Ashley Mill on Warren Street, under 
the name of the Excelsior Silk Co. 
Considerable space is available for more 
machinery. 

*WILLIAMSPoRT, Pa. The new broad 
silk mill to be started here by a Pater- 
son concern, is headed by C. H. Drink- 
water, 951 Fourth Street, this city. 
Other local men are also interested. It 
is understood a company is being in- 
corporated to be known as the Keystone 
Silk Co. 

Paterson, N. J. Plans for doubling 
its floor space are being considered by 
Samuel J. Aronsohn, Inc., operating the 
mill at 18th Street and 10th Avenue on 
tie and dress silks, but no definite deci- 
sion has been reached, Mr. Aronsohn 
is quoted as saying. At present 235 
looms are operating at the Paterson 
plant and a branch mill of 300 looms is 
conducted at Coatesville, Pa. 

Hicu Point, N. C. Stehli & Co. will 
build a $12,000 additional building, hav- 
ing 23,000 feet of floor space. This 
structure will enable the firm to install 
new machinery to increase present ca- 
pacity for silk throwing. 

*Haz.eton, Pa. Louis Roessel & Co., 
operating the Hazletern Silk Mill, an- 
nounce that they have not finally de- 
cided on the erection of an addition to 
this plant. It was reported several 
weeks ago that bids were being asked 
for the construction of an addition. As 
noted, the company has declared incor- 
rect reports that it was to establish a 
branch plant at Mount Carmel, Pa. 

Mystic, Conn. Full time operations 
were to have been started this week by 
the Robinson Silk Co. A number of im- 
provements have been made at the plant 
which include the installation of a quan- 
tity of new machinery. Business out- 
look is said to be bright. 





MILL PERSONALS 


h 


J. Edward Lee has accepted a px on 


as traveling representative for the (7 





i- 
pire Duplex Gin Co., introduci: s out 
C. O. B machines to the trade fr. x 
Lee comes from Pawtucket, R. I., ing © 1 
is widely known among the trade. obta 
Gustav Jordan has accepted a yx ! _ 
as overseer of weaving for the \. -rj- NE\ 
mac Woolen Co., Dracut, Mass le \ 
formerly held a position as loom  xer i 
at this mill. 4 
James A. Grant, overseer of wi g Gr 
for the Berkshire Cotton Manuf r- “Cl 
ing Co., Adams, Mass., has been S- wit 
ferred from No. 4 to No. 5 weaving de- pos 
partment. i 
Arthur N. Herson has been ap; d S 
overseer of weaving for the Newmar- 
ket (N. H.) Manufacturing Co. 
Roland Holt, overseer of cardine for 
the Corr Manufacturing Co., Tav ton, 
Mass., has resigned his position at that 
mill to accept one as superintend of 
a mill in Columbus, Ga. 
Otto F. Seiferth, overseer of! the 


spooling and warping department for 


the Jenckes Spinning Co., Pawtucke 


R. I., has resigned his position to ac- 


cept a similar one with the Palmer 
Mill of the Otis Co., Three Rivers, 
Mass. 


John J. Walmsley, overseer of weay 
ing at the Quidnick plant of the Q 


nick-Windham Co., Coventry, R. has 


been promoted to the position of as- 
sistant superintendent. He has been 
connected with the company for the ve 
past 16 years. John Nuttall succeeds ‘ 
Mr. Walmsley as overseer of weaving. 

J. R. Grubb has accepted a posit 


superintendent of the Cowpens (S. ( 


Manufacturing Co. ‘ 
J. R. Watson has been appointed sec- 
retary of the Cochran (Ga.) Cotton ; 
Mills. al 
J. D. Whitmire has been appointed : 
overseer of carding at the Wallace 
Mills, Jonesville, S. C. Mr. Whitmire me 
comes from Greenville, S. C., where he sa 
has been employed at the Brandon Mills. ig 
S. E. Cooper has taken the position as pete 
secretary of the Mississippi tton sh 
Mills, Moorehead, Miss. 
T. H. Henderson has resigne: po- 


sition as superintendent of the Cowpen 


(S. C.) Manufacturing Co. to pt a 
similar position at the Apalacl lar 
of the Victor Manufacturing | Ar- 
lington, S. C. 

W. L. Moore has been appointed over- 


seer of spinning for the Dixie Mil 





Mooresville, N. C. He com from 
Prendergast, Tenn. 

John Wheeler has resigned his posi- : 
tion as superintendent of th irant ) 


Yarn Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 





Robert Fazackerley has accepted a 
position as overseer of weaving for the f 4 
Dominion Textile Co., Montreal, Can- | ay 
ada. Mr. Fazackerley worked for this Of 
company for several years previous to 
his coming to the States 

Charles Hayes, Jr., has ac ‘ 


position as superintendent of t 
burg (Mass.) Yarn Co. 
for a number of years connected wit! 


Mr. H was 


the Skenandoa Cotton Co., of Utica 
N; 2. 

T. J. Nevins has accepted a t10 
as overseer of weaving for t! leve- 
land (Tenn.) Woolen Mills. H m 
from Milwaukee, Wis. 

Arnold Marsland until rece: em- 
ployed by the Armat Knitting Mil 
Germantown, Pa., has been m su 
perintendent of the Linenwear ser] 


Mills at Clifton Heights, Pa. 


* Indicates 
issue. 


mention of project 
vious 








le 


for 
ket, 
ac- 
ner 
ers, 











su 


siery 
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New Machinery and Process 
DEPARTMENT 


is department is designed to present a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes being brought 
out |. this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers. It is not a list of patents but of 
imp! ments on the market, the idea being to present to our readers a systematic weekly record of new machinery, 


etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


ienever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described 


in tt lepartmensé 


In the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information 


obtaincd from those who control the machines and processes. 
invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department.—EDITOR. 


_ 


NE ‘CLIPPER” BELT LACER 


\ ,.ew model of belt lacer, which will 
led the No. 3, has just been com- 


ple by the Clipper Belt Lacer Co.., 
Gr Rapids, Mich. This new No. 3 
oe r”’ lacer is designed to lace belts 
wit ater ease and efficiency than was 
possible with the No. 2. The entire 
wo! parts are made of crucible 
st illeable iron and tool steel. 


)ESCRIPTION OF JOINT 


ethod of lacing belts developed 


I CLIPPER BELT LACER 


mpany has been very success- 
ful fi elts running at high speed, for 
flush with the surface 
prevents any jump or vibra- 


he being 


tior as it is very flexible, runs over 
pulleys smoothly. It is also light 
so that the liability ot slip 

MW revented. The joint is made 


ng a row of hooks into each 
helt, the ends being brought 
| the lacing completed by 


rawhide pin through the two 





‘STRUCTION FOR 


DEVELOPING 
MORE POWER 
ecting hooks. Anyone of or- 
ility can make a perfect joint; 
f the belt are alike, and per- 
th; the hooks having a long 
rt side zigzag the lace, thus 
width or 
laced with the 


joint is adapted for 


he strain; and 
belt may be 


and the 








either low or high speed. The lacer is 
portable and easily taken to the belt, 
making it unnecessary to take the belt 
off the shaft or pulleys. 
FOGGLE CONSTRUCTION 

Owing to the toggle construction, 
shown im the illustration, it 
possible to develop at least 50 per cent. 
more power for pushing hooks into a 
belt. An ordinary workman can push 
six inches of hooks into a belt with com- 


is easily 


parative ease. 
The old No. 2 

successful, having been entirely satisfac- 

tory in 95 to 98 per cent. 


lacer has been most 
q of the places 
where it was tried out, when properly 
used. The only complaint heard was 
that the user could not put the hooks in 
flush with the surface of the belt. This 
was usually due to the fact that opera 
i were afraid of breaking the tool 
With the new No. 3 “ Clipper” this trou- 
ble is entirely i two 
first, the lacer is practically unbreakable 


and second, with very slight exertion the 


tives 


overcome 1n Ways, 


hooks can be pressed into a six-inch belt 
flush on both sides. 


Mills for Southwest 
In connection with the interest which 
taken in the establishment of 
textile mills in the southwest territory, 
it is stated there are but 200,000 cotton 
spindles and 4,200 looms now operating 


is being 


west of the Mississippi River. Those in- 
terested in the movement to bring tex 
tile mills into that 
such mills will enjoy a marked advan- 
established mill 


view of cheap cotton, cheaper fuel, short 


section declare that 


tage over centers in 


marketing mileage for the goods con 
that part of the 


existing freight rates 


sumed in 
With 
sert they 
England and meet 


country 
they as 
could even compete with New 
Atlanta at the Mis 
Texas, for example, there 
104,000 spin 


dles, all in successful operation, except 


sissippi. In 
are fourteen mills having 
ut 7,000 spindles, in the hands 
\s another 
these 
it is argued the 


one of ab 
f experienced management 
reason for the establishment of 
southwestern mills 
trans- Mississippi region contains a popu 
lation of 30,000,000, 
whom between the 
and the Rockies 
sumption of cotton for 
much of its products are 


three-fourths o1 
Mississippi 


Chere is a large 


reside 
con- 
domestic pur- 
poses, and 
such as 
field 


demand 


marketed in cotton containers, 
salt, cement, plaster, 


is estimated the 


flour, sugar, 

seeds, etc It 
for bags alone in this section is equiva 
lant to 300,000,000 flour sacks of the 


50-pound size. Thus Oklahoma, for ex 


ample, would be an ideal location for 
cotton manufacturing purposes in thei 
eyes, as it comes in the region wher 
cotton and wheat overlap. It also af 
fords splendid labor conditions, excel- 


facilities, and cheay 
inducement is” the 


lent transportation 
fuel \ 


exemption of cotton mills from taxation 


special 


for a period of ten years after estab- 
lishment 


Finishing Plant Auction 
Owing to the concentration of manu 
facturing i Rhode 
Island and Connecticut plants the board 
of directors of the United States Fin- 


ishine Co. has decided to sell at auction 


operations in its five 


the property of the company at Pas 
saic. N. J., on Thursday, Jan. 20, at 
10.15 a. m. The sale will be in charge 
of J. E. Conant & Co., the Lowell, 


Mass., 


auctioneers 


Textile Patents 


1,165,361. 
Leicester, England. 
Farrics, 


BRAIDING machines. W. G. 
Pegg, 
from. 1,- 
164,705. G. E. Darrow, Eugene, Oregon. 

KNITTING machine, lace. 1,165,294. ] 
Springthorpe, Philadelphia. 

Piaitep fabric. 1,164,790. A. H. De 
Voe, Westfield, N. J 


removing stains 


NEW ARRANGEMENT FOR 
WOOL CARDING 


A new arrangement of rolls and main 
cylinder on a wool card has been pat 
ented, and one construction is shown 
illustration. The 
described, in 


follows: A 


main evlinder is used because the angu 


in the accompanying 


method is part, bv the 


inventor as relatively large 


lar relation of a large cylinder to the 
smaller and the danger 
stock 1s 


is practically no 


other rolls is 


ot breaking the reduced 
There chance of w 


carded stock being forced into the 


teeth and carried along to the doffer for 
the reason that the teeth of the cylinder 


rake backward and the cylinder runs at 


a low speed of ten to fifty feet per min 


ue. Such ai cylinder can be easily 
cleared by suitable rolls running at a 
relatively low speed if desired, 


It is desirable to 


workers and other rolls in groups and in 


arrange strippers 


l 


such a manner that the stock on the 


main cylinder will be cleared off en 


tirely one or more times, preferably two 


} 


or three times between the receiving side 


and the doffer The delivery rolls can 


stock 


part of the 


iy sO arranged that 


A 


NEW ARRANGEMENT OF ROLLS AND 


will pass under and back with the main 
will he all cleared 


rolls are arranged so that there 


evlinder or so that it 
otf. The 


is no clogging of the | 


main cylinder and 
preferably they are arranged in groups 


of three or four principal rolls. In a 
card of this construction the centrifuga 
reduced and there 1s 


floor, or other 


force is greatly 
little stock thrown on the 
mixing is so effective, it 1s 


breaker is not 


waste The 


claimed, that a second 


necessary, saving floor space and power 


Che arrangement of rolls is in gen 


first to recelve 


faster than the 


eral in groups where the 


the stock travels mall 
succeeding 


fastest roll 


uit slower than the 
From the last and 


evlinder 
rolls 
the stock 1s 


removed by a fancy and 


doffer and returned to the cylinders, or 
it is taken off directly by similar mean 
slowest running 
roll of the next group. With eight pri 


arding points are ¢ 


and carried along to the 


cipal rolls eight 
pected; with nine principal rolls, nine 
carding points, or in other words at 
} 


least one carding 1 prin 


cipal roll B 


rolls 


not serve 


point for ea 


principal rolls are meant 


exclusivé the cylinder, which do 
} 


merely as feed rolls, bur rolls 


fancies, doffers or transfer rolls 
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drawing, A, is the 
frame; B, the main cylinder; C and D, 
rolls; E, the stripper for feed 


rolls; G, the licker-in; H, the main 


Referring to the 


feed 


dotter; K, the main delivery fancy; 
| the comb Che feed rolls and licke r- 
1 re of usual construction. The licker 
i S te which pitch forward and 
travels for Ward at a speed ot pernap 


100° teet per minute li the construc- 


tion shown 11 is a tumbler or tumbler 






worker 


which has teeth whricl pitc! 
backward ind whicl travels mackware 
at a surface speed of perhaps 200 feet 
per minute, that 1 ister tha t 
licker il \s tiie cylinder B 
ul vels tr Wa Ss PA pees 
) Ds | mi é n CK Ot 
Wil e carae CTW EO its teeth at those 
on. the rst principal roll tumbler 
work 1] STO O w ¢ 
CCIVEE T ce licl 1! 
Is sphi ve ( 1 tt 
Wi part \ ( l \ Ol 
ter 1] W icl 
52 remains on the teeth of B. Botl 
] i te) Tt ce 
‘ incipal roll 1. K 
ivel al 1 I eK { 1] 
4) | 
vhich pit \ 1 ! 
Ini relatu V1 ( 
1] Bet { : ] \ ( ( 
i123 i nel ll 13 ‘ 
l CSS rally Vi 1 it { t! 
pit W md 4 cal tact 
with 12 and rippi ‘ ct with 11 
lt preferably ivel r ref 
erably it a low rrace | ( i 
12 feet per mil tt It 4 elt re 
slowly tha he roll 12.) It « ls the 
} 
i 
\ 
| 
MAIN CYLINDEI Wool 
sto k betweet itself 1 I2 and pick 
up part of the tock 53 from 12 and 1 
stripped thereof by 11 This stock 53 


merges with 50 and is recarded betweet 
ll and B Phe re of the stock 54 
which remains on 12 is brushed up by 


a lone toothed fancy 14 and is removed 
dotter 15 by which it 1 
cvlinder The 


pit h for 


therefrom by 


replaced upon the mau 
teeth of this doffer preferably 


ward and it travel backward at a low 


urtace speed bu a taster speed than 
the main evlinder as say 20 feet per mn 
ite There 1 l pact between thi 


xt group, of which the 
ds with 11] 
h pitch backward and run 
imilar speed t 1] A 


econd roll 21 which corres 


' I 1 
espo 


first roll 20, which cor 


ponds with 
pitch in the same di 


relati 


rection at abe © same peed 
The thir 1] 22 is a worker which cor 
espon 1 13, has teeth which pitch 
forward ! Va and tr ivel 
about ne elati | speed The 

eT é ot the gyroup if the 

fan } which corresponds with 14 and 
‘ lott 24 which corre spol Is with 

15 | stock is blended and carded by 
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Dodge Picker Pins 


ALWAYS SELF-SHARPENING 


Dodge’s Patent 
Hot Forged 
Picker Pins 


are lagged in White 
Pasture Beech or Rock 
Maple of the best 
quality. Warranted 
not to shrink nor split. 


If You Want the 
Picker That Leads 


Dodue Rag or 
Shoddy Picker 


With the Dodge im- 
proved Condenser. 


BAGGING MACHINES for Bagging Shoddy and Wool 
CYLINDER COVERING A SPECiALTY 


C. S. Dodge, Lowell, Mass. 
















NTI-PLUVIUS” Puttyless Skylights give full pro 

x tection against the skylight troubles that winte1 
brings. Sudden changes in temperature have no bad 
effects because expansion and contraction are taken up 


by felt pads 
ANTEPLUVIUS’ 
Puttyless Skylights 


Patented 
No putty is used; therefore the cause of leaks is re- 
moved. Condensation drip is eliminated. The patented 
“Satety’’ walk bridge permits skylight to be cleaned 
safely and economically. 


THE G. DROUVE Co. Bridgeport, Conn. 
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sag RELIANCE 
CLOTH 

© SHRINKING 
» and Hanging 
MACHINE 
For shrinking wool: 
worsted and cot! 
goods; drying oilcl: 

or waterproof cl. 


and curing rubberize 4 
cloth. 





In use by the United States Quartermaster Department for shrinking uniform cloth. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 
RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS, Frankford, Phila. 


We Design, Manufacture and Erect 


ELEVATED STEEL TANKS AND STANDPIPES 


7] Specially Adapted for Textile Mills. 
We also build Water Softeners, Sprink 
and Oil Tanks, Coaling Stations, Buildi: 
and Structural Material. 


Write our nearest office to-day for catalogue No. 37 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
OFFICES 
ROROIMID soso. 6:40 poids ik. n's S.oauarw ad 6 wie eden cee ao 
NOW VOC... dese secceesesveccsceecdlio MUGsOn Derminal | 
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D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tentering and Drying Machines 


CRABBING MACHINES, FULLING MILLS 
CLOTH WASHERS, DYEING MACHINES AND 


CHINCHILLA MACHINES 


Let Us Send You Samples of 


Howe Mill Crayons 


And prove our claim that they are unequalled for all uses in 
textile mills. They never injure fabrics. 15 colors and white. 


Howe Mill Crayon Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 

















CONSIDERS 


THE SOAP QUESTION 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING 











VUALITY 48°REPUTATION 


ust DRAPER IEXTILE SOAPS 


“F "FOR FULLING CLEANSING & FINISHING 
THEY INSURE THE BEST RESULTS 


J. O. DRAPER CO. 







Sampies Sent 


Pawtucket, 
on Request R. | 











Jextile World Journal 
TECHNICAL SECTION 


his section features each week during January: (1) Cotton Manufactures (2) Wool Manufactures (3) Knit 


Goods (4) Dyeing, Bleaching & Finishing. | Power G Engineering in Annual Review Number, Jan. 1/5 


| WOOL MANUFACTURES 


Atmospheric Humidity and Strength of Woolen Fabrics is just opposite from the case of cotton affect the tensile strengtl rhis om 


















































fabrics and yarns, where a high humid- gram shows that at 85 relative humidity 
By K. B. Lamb, Ch. E. : sage ea ; 1 1, 101 /22 : 
ity causes an increase in strength. To the tensile strength is only 191/234, or 
F \V realize the great influence that difference, which as a matter of fact is show how the humidity affects the per- 81.6 per cent.. of the strength at 45 
the humidity of the atmosphere the fault of none of them. When the centage of moisture held by worsted relative humidity 
upon the strength of textile mate- strength of a sample can be made to yarn, the accompanying table is in- It is hoped that the foregoing will 
Che ordinary ey eryday range of fall below a specified value, and there- cluded Variations of from 30 per cent. emphasize t connection between hu 
idity can cause as much as a 20 per fore be ineligible for a contract, by to 90 per cent. relative humidity, and miditvy and the strength of woolen and 
change in the strength. The under- merely opening a window in the testing from 35 to 85° F. are common. We, worsted fabrics l of t ce 
ing and recognition of this phe room, the necessity for uniform testing therefore, see from the table that with of testing under standard if 
1 enon is becoming of greater and conditions is seen to be very impor- these values the percentage of moisture comparable esult ure Che 
g ter importance, due to the fact that tant. All tensile strength tests, there- in a worsted varn may vary from 10.05 Writer is now making som nts 
and more cloth is being bought fore, should be made under standard per cent. to 22.76 per cent. to show in more detail ob 
sold under definite specifications. conditions. Che chart on the left, taken from Cir tained under ditterent atm on 
is paritcularly true of the foreign lhe quantity of moisture hygroscop- cular 41 of the U. S. Bureau of Stand- ditions and on different types of cloth. 
rs which have been and are being ically retained by a fabric is a function ards. shows how variations of humidity Chese i ishe | t 
in this country. of the relative humidity of the air with 
= e . . . . a 
a, ; | Physical Action in Wool-Scouring 
a . | 
v 234 . 
é — ine By J. Dumoille and S. Kershaw 
be Peed < | | | 
6230 |" p= 4 
=, | | x HE Yorkshire method of washing wool vary in nature and amount accord- 
, | ~“ 1 
YY L wi lease | wool is that known as the emul- ing to t re { the sheep and the 
eae . a. | | sion or alkaline system, in which wool country or district where the wool has 
a. | | Aa ae .) 1 Tet ; ‘ | ict } 
5 Ns is cleansed from all its impurities at one eer rown lo illustrate this two 
co | ; ; ' 
ae a + + \ ; peration Talk to the man in the tables iven, the rst showing the 
L . ; ' ; 
= ; scouring shed of pedesis, emulsification, cditterence etween merino and luster 
—T Bee | | wel saponification, etc., without attempting \ s, and the second an analysis of 
= ’ to make the meaning of these terms mer wool impurity 
” \ : . ‘ , 
c 140) plain, and you are likely to be pitied, ; , 
W L } aie : { aii 
F 190 f ridiculed, or ignored What may be esas Per cent 
4 5S 6 75 | 1 1 ' ' ae ake 4 ng re 4 
ery simple to those who have obtaine: 7 ire 
c { Yolk 
rercenr Relative Humiditu ‘ rounding 1 chemistry Dirt Dirt 
— ; . sates hy sic enerally very perplexing I Pit 
er has been in charge of a which it 1s in conta \ftet a _— the man. whose efficiency. comes. solely W Imy 
of tl ficia S y ne for ‘xposure an e ) is established. ; 
t de l of the official testing dons for exposure n equilibrium is_establishec from practice and experienc ie 3 i ai 
. pean army commissions during ‘Relative humidity” is the amount of familiar witl rv practical : | 
7 « V \ 1\ a cA La i 
{ ‘ a 1 dnd - ‘ j I . 4 9 
is \V« Bk and Nas te sted large quan wate! ee pre sen as re lated to the tine. eoouvin one the iit ‘ : 
‘f cloth destined for the Russian saturated condition at the same tempera ‘ ; . 
; ae : ‘ wls with water, the p { 
ian, French and Servian armies. ture For exampl the maximum 4] : ie ek 8s e y , 
s a ‘ a : ’ : ty e soap na IKall S I 1 t ut es 1 y sed 
irmy cloth is all bought upon a mount of saturated water vapor whicl 1 ; \ 
n t e¢ | ( | rs 
. ‘ 9 $ 1 pira- 
te specification as to tensile can exist in a cubic foot of space at 70 iehtle Aft vi ‘ 
; : ; cies J S| Ivy cite 1 emp ul ne r\ - \ | fat 3 rthy 
g and unless it complies with Kk. is 7.89 grains. If we have a cubic ne 
; a6 , ’ : se ing in streng t proper teedins I ! This excludes \ t e im- 
specifications it 1s not accepted. foot of air in which only 3.99 grains of antarll tied al ’ a ; ree , 
° a ° a ‘ \ ) l ) ie rs OV 1i¢ ula 1 inl ‘ é irth 
en the margin of profit is small, it water are suspended there is only halt +} t | 1 
' 1 3 ’ r the m iv t Ke¢ a i cl t \ ( é ne pro- 
ially necessary to work as close to enough water to produce saturation at \ 1 
. temp ature 1 eacn Vl t \ y It 1 } t] at 
' 4 aa ~ - | ce ( pt te thi 
ecification value as 1s safely possi that temperature, and we say that the . oe ' ; 3 
Hy | : Se ae 3 nce of chokes, et nd he has rou the st neces wool sweat and | fat 
bl It is, therefore, very easy to see relative humidity is 50 per cent. cg 
: : , he ut unscientific methods of determining mutually react o1 ich other in the 
iriation in strength of even less The average for this climate is about : 1 ; 1 
— : : ; ; : from the action of the rollers on the fleect rming what is known as suint 
0 per c gh an the reiec 0 per c relative humidity. Wool what nown i it. 
<U po cent. might mean the rejec /U per cent. relative Imuidity. ( at ] 1 14 j : Br ‘ 
. ; fence ae ; wool when to add more soap or alkali In the ish-bowl they must be dealt 
of a perfectly good shipment or this humidity and at 70° F. contains : ‘ . arn 
: = er =f But he does not fully realize the im ¥ varately, because wool sweat is 
le, or the acceptance of an inferior about 1844 per cent. of water. There ; 
: : portance of these processes and the ac ] in water, whereas wool fat is 
fore, 181% per cent. has been taken as the | ‘ : 
tion of the cleansing agents concerned nsi | fo rid the wool of sweat it 
DEGREES FAHRENHE!1 : 
The knowledge of how the soap does nl necessary to steep it in tepid 
0 65 75 86 100 is work, the action of the alkali on the water Upon this fact (Continental 
Regain ‘ Regain % Regain % Regain Regain % Regain % ' 
57 50 44 1.40 ry 131 impurities, the action of the water when wool steeping operation is based, and 
63 3 a oa. + : a ; 02 in association with heat and alkali has the recovery of potash salts contained 
«é 0.0 o i s _ 
6.64 6 08 5.90 5.74 52 never reached him He may have in wool sweat is simplified when water 
7.83 7.49 i7 6.97 6.78 6.51 decided opinions as to the relative only has been used in steeping. The re- 
® UF BY a s 21 ‘ I 4 ‘ it ‘ 45 . : 
9.61 9.20 8.94 8.70 8.3 values of particular soaps and alkalies moval of wool sweat 1s a physical op- 
a aa Ay mies 9.63 ee for various classes of wool, and yet be eratior The sweat is dissolved and 
12.68 12.14 11.80 11.48 11.02 content te assume that the dirt and freed f m the fibers by water only, no 
13.74 13.1 12.79 12.44 11.94 vrease are softened and melted by the soap or alkali beine necessary 
14.83 14.20 13.80 13.43 12.89 s ' , 
15.98 15.30 14.8 14.46 13.88 sud, and then in some mysterious way \\ 1 fat is insoluble in water, but 
haf aoe ee i . 54 — illowed to disengage and settle to the soluble in such solvents as benzine, pe- 
3 l t l 4 i.1 il 16.04 + ’ d 
20.75 19.84 19.00 184 7.96 17.24 bottom of the side tank. A moment’s troleum, and carbon-disulphide. Un- 
= 1 = 10 22 1 +9 0 a = consideration shows that these two ac- like ordinary animal and vegetable oils, 
24.16 23.10 0 21.49 20 07 , 
26.29 25.14 24.07 23.40 76 21.85 tions, melting and settling, are opposed wool fat es not saponify with alka- 
“9 a as 86 44 = 25.90 19 24.19 to each other in principle To the lies—that to say, it does not com- 
t Vi ) ? reo. ? ; 42 ‘ 1 1 - 
; thoughtful workman there is evidence pletely saponify, and therefore does 
WORSTED REGAIN ca i. ' hott : ’ baz 
n the appearance of the tank bottom not « lve in the presence of alkalies 
ected from the values published by Wm. D. Hartshort I Nat A n of 4 < is — ' . ‘ 
Cotton Mfrs. No. 90.) to suggest that wool washing is not dirt However, it readily emulsifies in the 
neltj hut ither mutting into sus wine 11 rr) n hi rye , 
STS UNDER STANDARD CONDITIONS. standard regain or moisture content. All melting, Dut rather a putting in ; scouring liquor, and on this property 
fs : . ension oO purities remov “CO : th = vool-washin: 
ten a great amount of trouble and tests should be made in an atmosphere  P€Msion of the impurit removed from s based the emulsion wool-washing 
; . ° - . +4: - : he woo water carri iti aa + ; ce 
inderstanding arises due to the fact of 70 relative humidity, and at 70° F. the wool, “ i irries until Toc i.e., the cleansing of wool by 
e ; = they \ tank botto I ‘ ‘ f Hen Sc cue hor 
1 sample is tested on different days They will then be comparable. cncy gta e ssi me OF means of soaps, alkaline carbonates, 
the humidity is very different. In woolen and worsted fabrics and ’ ete The third class o ipurity 
lable results are of course obtained yarns, an increase in humidity causes a Ss pe ee earthy matter—consists of rth, sand, 
1 e ° . he ith ont > iT "oO Wy a —— . i 
the manufacturer, purchaser, or the decrease in strength, and a decrease in [he impurities contained in raw etc., adhering to the grease on the wool 





ing machines are blamed for the humidity an increase in strength. This * From Yorkshire (Eng.) Observer. or to the tips of the staples. This min 
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WHERE EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


Our 30 years’ experience in building just one type of Pulley— 
“The Reeves’’ Built-up Pulley—and our exclusive methods of 
manufacture, certain “tricks of the trz ve * that no one else kno W'S 
enable us to produce a pulley of unequaled strength and trueness’ 


“The Reeves” will drive any machine you have: we make no 
restrictions It is covered by our unlimited guarantee. 


As protection against future power troubles, use only 


Feitred ‘Wood Split Pulley 


REEVES PULLEY CO., Columbus, Ind. 


Chicago Branch, Corner Clinton and Monroe Streets 


There is Nothing 22 cr: 
“BRAND NEW” onli x gto 


They go back 
OVER FIFTY YEARS. On the above basis we offer you 
FEEDERS for cards, pickers and wool washers that have 
stood the test and are not ‘‘Brand New’’ in the sense that 
you have to experiment with any of our machines in 
your mill. 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


When you buy a Bobbin Holder what do 
you expect of it? You do not expect it to 
last forever, but you can reasonably expect 
it to last as long as the metals of which it 
is made. Our 


LITTLE GIANT BOBBIN HOLDER 


is the most durable on the market; it’s all 
in the way it’s constructed. 
: i Send for a sample —testing is believing 
LITTLE GIANT No. 2 InYV & / ‘O 
FOR MULES, TWISTERS RONEY & RAE C a 
and WINDERS 159 Greene Street WOONSOCKET, R. I 





LAWRENCE PUMP @® ENGINE CO. 
successors TO F, A. @ P. HALL 


Manufacturers ot 
SPINDLES, FLYERS, CAPS AND TUBES 
Spindles retopped and fitted to flyers. New Pressers 
attached to Flyers. Broken Tubular Flyers repaired. 
Cap Spindles retapered and Caps bushed. All kinds 
of Worsted Flyers repaired. 


Canal and Marston Sts. Lawrence, Mass. 





Geo.W. Gerry @ Son, 4732) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lumpers 


Wool and Waste Dusters 
Rag Dusters, Nappers 
Improved Cloth Measuring Machines 


Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired 





WE MAKE JUST ONE THING 


MILL CRAYONS 


We are the ORIGINAL manufacturers of Mill Crayons. Nearly half a century 


ago we started manufacturing crayons for textile mills and we have been at it 
ever since. 


The “LOWELL,” the acknowledged leader of mill crayons, is made by exper!- 
enced mill men—men who know the needs of textile mills. For all uses in COTTON, 
WOOLEN and WORSTED mills the “ LOWELL” Crayon is unequalled. 

They are just soft enough to mark the finest materials without injury and yet 
hard enough to wear well. 15 colors and white. Contain no oil or grease. 

LEAVE NO STAINS AFTER BLEACHING. 


Write for color card and prices. 


LOWELL CRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass. 


“SELLERS COUPLING 


PERFECT ALIGNMENT POSITIVE POWER 





THE GREATEST THING Trade Mark) 
ON EARTH TO FINISH s eEUTING ¢ ” 
COTTONand WOOLEN GOODS § sma % 
NEW-DIFFERENT-BETTER = S°APALITE + 
FREE LITERATURE TELLS WHY — “0p. 
DICTATE YOUR INQUIRY NOW Patented 





Comb & Gill Box Aprons Picker Leather Roller Covers Chrome Waterproof Belting 
Tannery: 





, 1916 








SUPERIOR TO A FLANGE COUPLING IN 


Strength and Conwenicnece 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., Incorporated 


Main Office and Works: PHILADELPHIA, PA, New England Office: BOSTON, MASS 











I. FOULDS & SON, Inc. 


HUDSON, MASS. 
Textile Leather Manufacturers 









Keighley, Eng. Office and Factory: Hudson, Mass. 




















Ss. MORGAN 











TRADE MAF ACES IN THREL MINUTES 


SAVES MAN-TIME 
MACHINE-TIME 
MONEY 


30 days free trial cor 


Pisin Reducing Valves—Balanced Valve 
the asking —Float Valve—Steam Trap—Back Pressure 
28,000 in Use Valve —Exhaust Relief Valves—Stop and 
E Check Valves—Pump Governor—Damper 
Regulator—Emergency Stop Valve. 


Write today 


CLIPPER BEL Send for Catalog 
LACER F G. M. DAVIS REGULATOR CO 
co. 428 Milwaukee Ave. CHICAGO 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Valve Specialty Makers since 1876 











90% | |EUREKA LINEN FIRE HOS: 


EFFICIENCY 
FROM 
SMITH 
TURBINES 


Write us for further 
particulars and ask 
for Bulletin Y 


SMITH co., _ York. Pa. 








in the 
with forty y¢« 
experience, ! 
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Coaes oe HOSE MFG. CO. | 
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stu f the solution in 
washed is necessary 


IQ16. 


nuary &, 


ral matter is removed along with the 
sweat or the wool fat, according 
solubility in water or its readiness 


ti iulsify in alkaline detergents. 


EMULSIFICATION 
roughly to understand what takes 
n emulsification, a comprehensive 
which wool is 
From the preced- 
tailed particulars of wool impur- 
will be gathered that only a rela 


tive small proportion of impurity— 
e wool fat and part of the 
matter, has to be removed by 


ation, the other part being solu- 
\n emulsion is a liquid 
S ted throughout another liquid in 

m of small drops, the term being 


water 


tl restricted to cases where emul- 
sjol made lasting. Water is and must 
gined to be made up of tiny par 
ound in shape, clinging together 
by tual attraction and tending to 
n their shape under all conditions 
These particles are capable of unlimited 


mot where no opposing force (such 
as gravity) interferes. Imagination pic- 
tures them as a dense crowd of people, 
everyone of whom is endowed with un- 
limited motion, so that he may push his 


way through the compact mass without 
general appearance or 
direction in which it is 


disturbing its 


affecting the 


streaming. Wool placed in water is 
opened out, and the water surrounds 
every fiber. Another way of putting it 


is that the wool staples push on one 
water particles, which are dis- 
placed by individual fibers even so that 


This 


side the 


he wool floats about between them 


ondition places the cleansing agents 
added to the water in contact with the 
wool impurities contained on each fiber 


a manner that they can perform 
their allotted functions. This molecular 
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divide or insert themselves between the 
water particles, contributes to the re- 
moval of the wool fat. 
PHYSICAL FORMATION OF WATER 

The study of the physical formation of 
water does not end here. It is easy to 
understand that if the mutual attraction 
of the water particles is lowered by the 
addition of soap and alkali, a new solu- 
tion is formed which is easily 
penetrable, and in more 
effective in reaching every fiber of the 
wool staples. The mutual attraction of 
the particles causes them to 


more 
consequence 


occupy as 
small a compass as possible, and induces 
what is known as surface This 
can be defined as a any 
force tending to disturb the smoothness 


tension. 
resistance to 


of the surface, which is dependent on 
the attraction of the particles for each 


other. The addition of soap and alkali 


to the water lowers the surface tension 
and gives greater freedom to the par- 
ticles of water for the opening and 


cleansing of the wool. Inorder to realize 
the full importance of the molecular con 
dition of the liquid in 
cleansing the practical man is asked to 
what would be likely to happen 
f the wool to be cleansed were placed in 
a fluid such as varnish! The diluting of 
water with alkaline detergents and the 
heating of the mass to, say, 125 deg 
Fahr., and 
renders it more suitable for quick dirt 
removal. There is a further benefit re- 
from pedesis. Pedesis is the 
rapid oscillation of particles in a liquid 
which is increased by the application of 
heat. Referring to our simile of particles 
as crowds of people, we may put it in 
this way. In order to keep a “live” 
action amongst the particles of water, 
two policemen are on duty—P. C. Alkali, 
“Don't crush,” and P. C. Heat 
who bids them “ Move on.” 

(To lt 


scouring wool 


IMaAaLin¢ 


increases its permeability 


sulting 


| 
who says, 


e continued ) 


Complicated Draft Problems 


By Roxburgh 


formation of water, and the fact that 
soap and alkali solutions further sub- 
Ni. source of difficulty to drawer-in 


d weaver is acomplicated draft. 
he drawer-in is likely to make a wrong 
cause trouble for the 
werseer, and the weaver may take in 
roken ends on the wrong shafts and 
thus make a damaged piece. Easily fol- 

drafts are so desirable that the 
designer may go out of his way a little 
to secure them. At one of my classes 
| was explaining how to make squares 
of 2 by 2 twill and hopsack. I showed 
iton eight shafts, and a more knowing 
suggested that I might show 
how it could be woven on six shafts. 
eplied that it was not worth making 
a dificult draft for the sake of saving 

ifts. The gain was small, the 

risk great. At a place where I was 
| found a rather peculiar draft, 

it Fig. 1. This did not look 

like a draft that any one would make 
and; it 

hy dissection and began at the 


ralt and so 


] | 
iowed 


tident 
stUuce 


was as if it had been 


ice And so, indeed, it ap- 

to be, for a little rearrange- 

el ide it quite simple and easily 
the mind. The weave was 


to be broken plain cloth, as 


t Fig. 2 
RAFTS MAY BE SIMPLIFIED 
made on a 


her of shafts which with very 


are many weaves 


can he much reduced. 


teration 
avo at an exhibition I saw a 
weave on 2 by 2 ground made 
vy double the number of shafts 
It was on something 
alteration of a 
undiscoverable 

in the would 
the design within the compass 
ifts. The simple detail over- 
well known 


cessary 


shafts and the 


rks, making an 


weave, have 


by 


device 


as the 


which almost any design composed of 
right and left twills and hopsack may 
he made with one-half the ends on two 
shafts. 

Fig. 3 is an example of this method 
of arrangement. It is a diagonal on 24 
ends, in which the ends marked x, can 
be woven on two shafts, the remaining 
12 ends each on a separate shaft, mak- 
ing 14 shafts in all. But this is not all. 
A slight alteration that will not show 
in the cloth will bring the shafts down 
to eight, or on a simpler draft, to 12 


shafts 
In Fig. 4 the change is made in sec- 
tions oft four ends, so that section 4 is 


section 1 reversed, etc. The arrange- 
illustrated by and 4 can 
be used with success in making large 


ment Figs. 3 


designs in many different forms with 
comparatively few shafts. 
MAKE THE RANGE SIMPLI 


instructions for 
great care should be taken to make them 
as easy as possible for those who have 
them out. For example, if the 
is small and the weave plain and 
an overcheck is to be put in, it 
hetter 


In writing ranges 


to Carry 
pattern 
will be 
for the warper to warp the range 
but if there is a 
hopsack 
with 


the overcheck so that the color nay 


without the overcheck 


weave, sav a herringbone or 


stripe, it will he better to warp it 


he a guide to the drawer. This is more 


especially desirable if the draft 1s diff 


cult. The drawer has to count his ends 


one by one and the presence of the 
colored end falling always on the same 
number is a good guide for him. It 


good rule 


may be given as a that the 
full pattern ought to be warped so that 


each person who handles the range may 
have the whole before him, and espe- 
ciallv that the loom mav not be kept 


waiting while the colors are being tied 
in. 

PATTERNS MAY BE 

In arranging patterns the 
can often do something to make easier 
the work that Peggings and 
picking chains should be short. Nearly 
the last piece | wove was a Glenurgqu- 
hart check made as follows: 


(4 black 
4 


MADE EASIER 


designer 


follows. 


32 {4 grey 
x) {3 black 

{3 grey 

Che shuttles changed sides at the end 
of each pattern and in a power loom 


the picking chain would have been 124 
lags. If the designer had made the 3 
part for 36 the shuttles 


finished they 


by 3 would 
and 


only 68 lags would have been necessary 


have where began 






: 
5 
o 
e 
co 
1 
C 
3 
; 
" 


and no difference would have been 
noticeable on the design \ little care 
in this direction may often lead to 
economy of labor. 
ECONOMY IN RANGE MAKIN¢ 
Range making is an expensive item 


and every care consistent with making 
ranges good must be taken to keep down 
unnecessary expense. The best method 
of making depends on how the goods 

Most are shown in 
some are cut and only 
When they are 
shown whole they must be short; that 
is, about Kconomy in making 
can be effected by weaving several on 
the same Say the i 
Lovat mixtures, the filling of the first 
range would be the 
another range could follow with brown 
mixtures, another with olive mixtures 
and another with grey; either with the 
same, or by alternate 
stripes or checks. Or, again, the warp 
may be drawn on eight shafts and some 
of the ranges made 2 by 2 and 
others made in herringbone or hopsack 


are to be shown. 


the whole range; 
selected colors offered. 
a yard 
warp warp is in 
same as the warp; 


preference, with 


twill 


stripes. And thus on one warp a num- 
her of different ranges can be made. 
APTED TO SMALL CHECKS 
With small checks of the four black 


and four grey order, the warp would be 





py 


\nother range could then be woven, 
} } 
! | 


a third could be made as 


j 
three ranges 






eseroean 
Peat 1 
X Je | 


er tete 
i 





with 


1] be noted 


could he 


repeated fancy colored 
that 
alteration of 


although the difference 


overcheckings It wail 
these changes involve the 
very few ends, 
marked. 


fancy colored 


is very 

When overchecks are 
used on a range of various depths of 
ground it is impossible to make every 
pattern good. But it is always worth 
some little trouble to prevent any from 
being very poor. The first feature of 
a range the prospective buyer sees is 


an undesirable color. There may be 
many good ones when he looks for 
them, but a poor one strikes his eye 
immediately. It is, therefore, good 


economy to put the checks in by hand, 
rather than shuttle them across to keep 
out disagreeable crossings. 


DESIGNER SHOULD SEEK CO-OPERATION 

| have left the human element to the 
last In pattern making it is a great 
help to have a sympathetic staff that 
will take an active personal interest in 
the work, observant to notice and re- 
port any undesirable color that might 
ippear. The most careful designer may 
make mistake He is happy if he has 
a staff that will assist him in his efforts 
to make as few as possible. To ob- 
tain such a staff the designer must be 


sympathetic toward them. He must not 


a graduation running from medium to et himself up as belonging to another 
dark grey and the filling the same order of beings or he will be disliked. 
When one range was woven the warp He must see that his assistants are paid 
could be changed to the following veil and otherwise treated justly. 


Kinks on Wool Carding 


By Bandello 


} ; } 
sensers, Tees, 


= RE have been inventions in 
carding, such as ring doffers, rubs, 
CoO}l 


( double aprons 
ind additional rolls to increase the 
amount of carding surface, which have 


improved the 


increased the 
limit to the 


production 


work and 
Still, there is a 


carding surface and to the 


production 


machine and where over-carding 


ot the 
is practiced it often results in pulver- 
‘ latest 


IiZINL the fibers The types ¢ f 


ards are fitted with many valuable at- 
ichments Still there is little more 
h and the fibers often 


stock put through 


eC e€ ala ec amount of over working 
which results in weak varn. These at- 
tachments have been applied chiefly for 
the purpose of increasing the produc- 
tio ch is difficult owing to the 
nitations in the capacity of the main 
£ parts 
‘ u 1 pa 40 
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Ethan Allen 


25. Madison Avenue 


New York 
WoOoLEeENS WoORSTEDS BROADCLOTHS 


CORONET 
FANCY 
WORSTEDS 


AND 





Dunn Worsted Mills 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


MAKERS OI] 


Fancy Worsteds 


and 


Piece Dyes PIECE DYES 


MILLS AT 
MAPLEVILLE, R. I. 


BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 


Selling Agents 
New York Office: 257 Fourth Ave. 


New York Office and Salesrooms 
45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 





CLARENCE L. COLLINS & CO. 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants 


27-29 THOMAS ST. NEW YORK 






USWOCO 
FABRICS 











ro ee. ANDRE W ADIE, Ci ao a R, 
Pr Tre 


United ie. Worsted Ha 
BOSTON and NEW YORK 


Has been awarded the Gold Medal by the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. 

This is the highest Award given to exhibitors, and is an absolute 
assurance of the s superiority of Uswoco Fabrics in s style, des sign, 
quality of materials and excellence of manufacture. 


Standard Dyes are now used in all fabrics ordered for Spring, 1916. 
ALL LINES COMPLETE 


—— a en - 
NEW YORK OFFICE AND SALESROOMS 


257-261 Fourth Avenue, at 21st Street 
J. B. KIRKALDY, Selling oe 


= 


CONVERSE, STANTON & CO. 


Commission Merchants 

83-85 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 

WORSTEDS and WOOLENS 
WOOLEN DRESS GOODS and CLOAKINGS 
COTTONS, TOWELS, QUILTS and DAMASKS 
KNIT UNDERWEAR, BLANKETS 
BOSTON: 62 Franklin St. PHILADELPHIA: 618 Chestnut St. 

CHICAGO: 221 Fifth Ave. 
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J.P. STEVENS & CO. ' . 
Commission  fiSerchants | 
| 






23 Thomas Street 229 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 










SCHEFER, SCHRAMM & VOGEL | | 


Commission Merchants and 
Mercantile Bankers 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Southeast Corner 24th Street 


Finance Manufacturers’ Accounts, Selling Direct or Through Ager 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 






| 
ae 
DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. ; 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





W. Stursberg, Schell @ Co. 


Commission Merchants and Mercantile Bankers 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 


Everett Building, 45 East 17th Street NEW YORK 









HOCKANUM ASSOCIATION 
FINE WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS 


HOCKANUM COMPANY THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 
THE SPRINGVILLE MFG, CO. MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY 


334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Metcalf Brothers & Company 
Wanskuck Company 
EVERETT BUILDING 


Northeast Corner of Union Square NEW YORK 


enn 









TELEPHONE 
Mm. Sresurmar.@iCo. scsoanme 
219 GREENE ST., N.Y. 
CLOTH SAMPLES CUT, LABELED, 
NUMBERED, BOUND, 
PRESSED AND BOOKED 





| Sample Cards of Every Description 
Piece Goods Tickets. Gum Labe!s 
Pin Tickets. Fasteners 











W. H. DUVAL & CO. 


Men’s Wear, Cloakings, Broadcloths 
225 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS | 


51 and 53 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK 







FINE COL 3g WRAPPERS **ROYAL”’ PRESS PAPERS 
DUPLEX SILK WRAPPERS TWINES AND SPECIALTIES 


FOR TEXTILE FINISHERS 


PERSEVERANCE WORSTED COMPANY 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


FINE FANCY WORSTEDS | 


SALESROOMS: 25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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WOOL MANUFACTURES—Continued—(Men’s Wear and Dress Goods Markets) 


WOOLEN MILLS EXPECT 
UNUSUALLY BUSY SEASON 


High Price of Worsteds Expected to 
Force Woolens to Front—Fixed 
Prices Hamper Distribution 

Che relative strength of woolens and 
rsteds for the coming fall season is 
question under present 
there are many factors 
be reckoned with that do not nor- 
lly require consideration. That 
ices on both fabrics will appear high 
the buyer is a foregone conclusion, 

as to whether the high price will 
ult in a diminution in the yardage of 
rsteds sold and a corresponding in- 
ase in the quantity of woolens is a 
stion that admits of much diversity 
opinion. It is necessary to go 
only a few years to find prices on 
ictically the same level as will be 
ted for the next fall season on 
steds, while woolens were relatively 
ver, but at that time worsted mills 
much better supplied with orders 
were makers of carded woolens. 
t experiences would, therefore, in- 
that the price factor is not the 
l-important consideration with the 

r, the element of style having fully 

at, if not even more importance 


interesting 
ditions, as 


icate 


FIXED PRICE SYSTEM 
e growth of the fixed price sys- 
ot merchandising is a factor that 
ll materially affect the marketing of 
rtain cloths, as the increased price 
ill place them out of the range that 
manufacturing clothier considers he 
n use in lines that sell in quantity. 
e inevitable result will be that the 
mate consumer will either be com- 
d to pay more for a suit, or obtain 
inferior suit for the price formerly 
paid. The only alternative is to change 
fabric, buying a woolen instead of 
rsted. It is a fact that owing to 
lifference in the processes of man- 
ture, it is entirely feasible to pro 
relatively better cloth at the 
price in carded yarns than can be 
from worsted, or, to put the mat- 
nother form, it is possible to pro 
cloth of equal quality at a lower 
True, the same clear cut pattern 
nappy design cannot be produced 
he carded fabric, and if the style 
re is to be the dominant factor an 
will be made to purchase a 
worsted that will come within the price 
lf this is done the depreciation 
lity will be evident to any one, 
if he is not especially familiar with 


THE RISE IN RAW MATERIALS 
unfortunate feature of the com 
ason from the viewpoint of the 

W n manufacturer is the fact that 
iw materials have advanced in a 

lar greater ratio than have worsted 

yar so that there is not likely to be 
me relative disparity in price of 
he finished cloths as in former seasons. 
he advance in 2-40s half-blood, for 
ple, a standard men’s wear yarn, 
ctically 20 per cent. since a year 
while many grades of material used 
rded woolens have doubled in price 
few stocks have trebled in value 

t of optimism is prevalent among 

men in spite of the difficulties 

nted by present conditions, the 
general opinion being that every avail- 


loom will be required to meet the 
is of the trade. It is expected 
competition for business will be 
than usual both on suitings and 


atings, as it is understood that a 
number of woolen looms are un- 
ngagement for months to come on 
en orders. 


MEN’S WEAR TRADE NOTES 

H. B. Shaen is showing lines of over- 
coatings at $1.50 to $1.75. 

From present indications mills show- 
ing overcoatings that are at all attrac- 
tive will have no trouble in securing 
orders to keep their machinery fully 
employed through the coming season. 
Buyers are purchasing larger quantities 
than usual and contrary to the usual 
custom, revision of orders is being prac- 
ticed by the mills. The most drastic re- 
vision noted thus far was the reduction 
of an order from 40 pieces to eight. 

Kenyon & Childs have opened one line 
of plaid-back overcoatings and a line of 
through and through fabrics 

Strong, Hewat & Co. have advanced 
prices on all spring lines 5c. per yard. 


1 
|. 


ARMY SUPPLY BIDS 


Philadelphia Opening on Large Quan- 
tities of Cotton and Woolen Goods 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5 (Special).— 

Bids were opened at 11 a. m. to-day at 

the office of the Depot Quartermaster, 

U. S. Army, for large quantities of cot- 

ton and woolen goods, the following be- 


ing received: 


On 200,000 vards olive dra tor S. Sla 
ter & Sons, Inc 30,000 yards, $2.49; Henry 
I Kent, 100,000 vards $2.75: Pontoosuc 
Woolen Manufacturing Co., 25,000 yards, 
$2.44; American Woolen Co 100,000 yard 














lots, $2.175 and $2.20; Clinton Woolen Co., 
40.000 yards, $2.275, 30,000 yard lots, $2.345 
and §$2.395, or 100,000 yard lots, 2.33 
Worcester Woolen Mills, 25,000 yard tots 
$2.295, $2.395, $2.525, $2.625; J. & J. Dobson 
75,000 yard lots, $2.51 and $2.56, 50.000 
yards, $2.61 

On 250,000 yards shirting flannel: Wind 
sor Manufacturing Co., $1.0475; S. Slater & 
Sons, Ine., 51,000 yards, $1.04? American 
Wovlen Co., 150,000 yards, $1.30; Peace Dale 
Manufacturing Co 100,000 yards $1.14, 
25,000 yards additional, $1.17, 50,000 yards 
additional, $1.195; Henry 7 Kent, 50,000 
yard lots, $.99, $1.01, $1.03, $1.06, $1.07 

On 500,000 yards 12.4 oz khaki duck 
Fred Ss Bennett, 30,000 yards, 25.34c., 

000 yards, 25.85c., 220,000 yards, 38c.; 
John H. Meyer & Co., 100,000 ards, 25.75 

10,000 yards, 25.95c., 100,000 yard 26.1 
100 000 yards, 26 « 0,06 42% 

1000 yards, 27.52c.; Otto G tz & C« 
28.6e. 

On 100,000 vards § oz. khaki duck Fred 
S Bennett, 14.9¢e Tohr H M & ; 
two y 1 in 25,000 ird its a 
17 < nd 17 ec respect 
ve 25,000 yard ts at 6.85e¢ 
16.89 1d «616.99¢c., respectively; 
Otto Goetze & Co., 18.11¢ 

On 600.000 rds oli h tton cloth 
Otto Goetze & Co, bid 100,000 ’ 








mitting three samples a 
respectively; John H. Meye 








18.7 1¢ 

100,000 yards at 17.55¢ 10,0 

17.85e., 100,000 irds, 17.85¢ 150,000 yard 
it 18. 15< 150.600 vard it .4 0,000 
irds, 18.95¢ 50,00 rds, 19, 25¢ Jos. N 
Snellenburg & Co., 100,000 yards, 19.25¢ 
109,000 ards 19 ( } ure ‘ 
200.000 urd 19.75« J Spencer Turner 


submitted bid for 68,000 yards, 17%c 


Confer for Relief of Dye Shortage 

\ conference of representatives of 
nearly fifty industries affected by the 
shortage of dyestuffs was held under 
the auspices of the National Association 
of Clothiers at the rooms of the Mer- 
chants’ Association, in the Woolworth 
Building, on Wednesday. David Kirsch- 
baum presided and William Corwine 
was secretary. Mr. Corwine reported 
that he had visited the British Embassy 
at Washington last week, and had re- 
ceived assurances that the needs of the 
domestic trade would receive considera- 
tion shortly. It was voted to appoint a 
committee of seven to interview Count 
Bernstorff relative to what could be 
done to secure Germany’s consent to 
shipments of dyes and to take the mat- 


ter up with the Department of State, 
and, if they thought best, with Presi- 
dent Wilson. It was also voted to rec- 
ommend strongly the passage of a bill 


along the lines of the Hill Bill, assuring 
protection to a domestic dyestuff indus- 
try. A hearing on this bill will be held 
on Jan. 14, when a large delegation from 
the textile and other interested indus- 
tries will appear to urge its passage. 


SPRING DRESS GOODS 
ARE IN ACTIVE DEMAND 


Early Deliveries Wanted on Dupli- 
cates—Stocks Are Cleaned Up 
to an Extent Rarely Seen 


1e 


The most prominent feature in t 


continuance 


mer 


market is the 
demand for 
orders coming from all sec 
greater volume than is 


aress eoods 


f the active spring 
chandise, 
tions in much 
this Price 
been made by practically every 
house in the trade, but little 
interfered with, if indeed they are at 
all affected. One of the difficulties of 
the situation lies in the fact that there 
are concerns which, while fully aware 
that the advances thus far announced 
are not at all commensurate with the 
increased cost of production, hesitate to 
name prices that would mean a legiti- 
mate profit \s a natural consequence, 
prices are determined to a greac extent 


by such makers and the trade as a whole 


usual at advances 


have 


season. 


sales are 


s the loser 
COMPETITION KEEN ON STAPLES 
lhe foregoing is more especially true 
ot staple and semi staple products, on 
which competition is keen at all times 


[The maker of novelties, on the other 
hand, has a far better opportunity of 
clearing a profit, as the buyer is not as 
readily able to determine relative values, 
paying for style and novelty rather than 
for intrinsic worth. Skating cloths con- 
tinue to lead in demand among novelty 
array of these in 


fabrics, an endless 


arious textures, weights and materials 
being shown by a large number of 
houses Fortunately, white stocks can 


be used for at least 50 per cent. of the 


total material, so that the dyestuff prob 
lem is not the factor 


f these goods that it is in the produc 


dyes 


om colored stocks 


in the manu facture 


tion of piece or cloth made entirely 


ACTIVI 
On the lines of goods an 
xcellent business is in progress, faille 
and a few specialties sell 
ing particularly well. One that 


pened lines 1 week or two a accepted 


FINE GOODS 


hiner dress 
broadcloths, 


house 


ill the busine ss it cared to take, with 
drew the line, later reopened at higl 

er prices, and has received a very sat 
isfactory volume orders at the ad 
vance. Apparently there is renewed in- 


rather for 


efttorts 


terest in export business, or 
greater 
to obtain merchandise. During the 
week several buyers from Canada and 


ign buyers are making 


South America have been in the mar- 
ket for both dress goods and men’s 
wear. Canadian buyers report that they 


will not be able to obtain a piece of the 
ordered from England, and are 

supply their wants in this 
A similar condition of affairs 
prevails in South America, and mer- 
chants from the countries on that con- 
tinent are purchasing considerable yard- 
ages of woolens and worsteds. 


goods 
forced to 
market. 


DEARTH OF STOCK GOODS 

With all the complexities and wor 
ries that accompany the present 
tion in the trade, there is one feature 
that affords the sales agent no little 
pleasure, which is the entire absence of 
stock goods of any kind. It is perfectly 
safe to say that at no time in the his- 
tory of the trade has there been such a 
thorough clean-up. Most of the mills 
are well under order for spring and 
anticipate a large fall business. Evi- 
dence that stocks are low in the hands 
of secondary distributors is to be found 
in the fact that they are all insistent on 
early and are duplicating 
freely 


situa 


deliveries 


DRESS GOODS TRADE NOTES 
Che Forstmann & l 


advanced 


Huffmann Co. has 


prices on its lines of worsted 


warp broadcloths. Present quotations 
are Imperatrice, $2.12'%4; Patricia, 
$1.95; Beatrice, $1.70; Geralda, $1.57 


Priscilla, $1.50, and Columbia, $1.40 
Holden-Leonard Co. is to occupy new 
ual the twelfth floor of the Vic 
toria Building, Twenty 
and Fifth Avenue. 
C. Bahnsen & Co., 
are specializing on the 


quarters on 


seventh Street 


in Department A, 
finer dress ma- 
terials, and are meeting with gratifying 
Features of 


success 


the spring busi- 


ness in this department are shepherd 


checks and men’s wear serges at $1.37! 

per yard. For fall a complete line of 

plain and fancy velours will be sh 

: a4 of ate 

ranging in price from $1.25 to $3.50 
White 


cords are among the best sellers. 
\ new skirting shortly to be shown 


wn, 


gabardines and white Bedford 


by a domestic maker is of distinctly 
novel character. The fabric is mac 
in such a manner that half the width 


is of one color, preferably white or i 


decidedly light shade, the other side 

contrasting color, blue, rose, or any 
of the colors prevailing in dress fab 
rics. In use, the breadths of the skirt 


are cut crosswise of the piece, so that 
the effect produced is similar to what 
would be obtained by using two distinct 
cloths 
Broadcloths are 


at the moment, but 


much in favor just 
there are strong in- 
velour will 
competitor in the near ft 


checks and 


dications that the prove a 


formidable 


ture. Some neat effects in 

plaids are now on sale, and it would 
not be at all surprising to see velour 
stripes featured 


OVERCOATING LINES OPENED 
Buyers Anxious to See New Fabrics 
—Orders Proffered on Selection 


Openings of lines of manipulated « 
simere cotton worsteds and overcoat- 
ings have been the chief features of a 
rather liet week. There is a great 
diversit f opinion among sales agents 
is to ft advisability of early showings 
and as to the tability of orders placed 
before lines are completed and oppor- 
tunity is afforded for comparisons. Buy- 
ers have, in many instances, been very 
insistent on seeing whatever the sales- 
man had on hand, fabric ends or 


blankets, or, in lieu of the latter, the 
blanket clips. Orders have been prof- 
fered on styles selected from the clips 
but in many cases the seller has refused 
to entertain them as he considered them 
of extremely doubtful value. 
Reports are circulated that 
been entirely sold up with- 


certain 
lines have 
out having been formally opened, and, 
in rare instances, this may prove to I 


pe 


the case The real status of affairs 
probably is that these lines have been 
offered more as a test of the market 


and to get an idea of the buyer’s atti- 
tude as to prices. A limited amount of 
business has been taken and lines tem- 
porarily withdrawn, creating an impres- 
sion that a much larger volume of busi- 
ness has been accomplished than 1s 
actually the case. On the other hand, 
there are several lines under order for 
the entire with a lesser num- 
ber that are largely oversold. One well- 
known house, showing a line of manipu- 
lated fabrics on tabulation of the orders 
taken finds that they are forced to re- 
duce quantities 40 per cent. 

The element of uncertainty as to 
what may be the outcome of the acute 
situation on colors is the disturbing 
factor with the majority of sales agents. 
A few state that their fabrics for the 


season, 
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280 LBS NET 
\ ISAACWINKLER & BRO 
WO: AS, BARBERTOR 










mare 





We do not believe in de- 
crying the merit of an- 
other product in order to 


It is not even 
resort to 


boost our own. 
to pur- 
poses of comparison in intro- 








necessary 











ducing our product. 


have used 
ammonia in your work. You 
know its value. In the proc- 
ess employed by us we unite 
ammonia with neutral textile 
soda, so that, when you buy 


For years you 


Prosperity Soda 
(Blue Label) 


you buy ammonia “locked- 
in” the soda. In short, you 
become your own manufac- 


turer of ammonia for, when 
the soda is put in the water, 
the ammonia is released and 
continues to do _ its 

throughout the process. 







work 





Scouring 
Washing 
Bleaching 


















are all the re- 
the relative 
cost pleases, the goods show 
that the 

monia does 


made easier; 
sults are better, 
“locked-in” am- 
a work you have 
been trying to do for years. 


Ask questions. Better still, 
order a trial barrel under our 


guarantee of satisfaction—we 


have a warehouse near your 
plant. Order today and de- 
livery will be made to your 


plant quickly. 


Isaac Winkler&Bro. 


Manufacturers 





Prosperity Textile Soda 


and 
Prosperity Soda 
(Blue Label) 


CINCINNATI OHIO 
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entire season will be full alizarine dyed, 
but there are very few concerns that 
are in position to make such a guarantee. 
Buyers are fully aware of the difficulties 
nfronting the mills, and are disposed 
ike a philosophical view of the situa- 
is the y are convince d that their 
ompetitors will have no advantage over 
hem in this respect 
There seems to be a disposition on 
the part of many salesmen to postpone 
+} 


he openir Several that were 


we ek, 


ig of lines 


be open d last 


according to 
lefinitely 


previous Te is now ade 
cided will 


port, it 


1 de- 


not be shown for at least ten 


davs or two weeks 


SPRING GOODS ADVANCED 
advances on light-weight lines 
not had any apparent influence in 
reducing the amount of duplicate busi- 
ness which is generally regarded as ex- 
cellent evidence that the high price 
levels on fall goods will have little, if 
any, effect on the amount of business 
placed. An interesting question is that 
of relative values. In normal seasons 
the disparity in price between worsteds, 
woolens and manipuated cloths is very 
marked, but the present season acknowl- 
edges no precedents, the relative ad- 
vances on the various classes of fabrics 
having nothing in common. The raw 
material used in the various cloths have 
shown very different percentages of in- 
crease in price, which must of necessity 
be reflected in the price of the fabrics 
made therefrom. As a result the ex- 
tremely low grade cloths are likely to 
show much greater advances in price 
than the high grade worsteds and wool- 
in fact, some of these will be close 
the figures of a year ago, 
while worsteds are expected to show an 
advance of 25 30 per cent. 


Price 
have 


ens, 


to double 


from 25 to 

Tariff and the War 
Joseph D. Holmes, well 
field, 





known in the 


woolen commission has addressed 


the following letter to Representative 
R. Wayne Parker, on the dyestuff situ- 
ation and legislation connected there- 
with. The letter follows 

There seems to be an attitude among 
the Free Trade Democrats in Washing 
ton to confuse the tariff question by a 
lot of loose talk about “ dumping.” This 
latter, as of course you know, is an ex- 
pression used to designate shipping 
goods into any country below the regu- 
lar price, either to get rid of a lot of 
undesirable merchandise, which was the 
‘riginal meaning of the term, or to in- 
jure competitors in the same line of in- 
dustry in another country 

The writer cannot see how any “ anti- 
dumping ” legislation can be considered 
an adequate substitute for properly 
framed measures of protection, under 
which domestic industry can flourish 


in competition with the lower cost of 


similar pr ducts made abroad. 

Much has been said about the large 
levelopment of the dyestuff industry, 
ind the stimulus of the enormous ad- 
vance in price which has taken place 
since the German dyestuffs are no 
longer available here. When normal 
conditions return, after peace is de- 


clared. the foreign source of supply will 
again he pen, and our market, the 
largest and most valuable in the world, 
will again be receiving these products. 
There is no point in considering any 
question of “dumping,” or of any quo 
tations being made by foreigners to cap 
ture our market, or to injure our in- 
dustries. If foreign ods are sold in 
this country at the same price as at 
home, no “anti-dumping” law would 


apply, and these prices, it is well known, 
are much lower than our manufacturers 
could make in competition. 
I instance one of the 
(Continued on page 27) 


most univer- 





As trade action is 
this house is in the 
of economic and 
magnitude. 

Mention CLEVELANDS to 
any capable judge of cloth and 
he will tell you with all the en- 
thusiasm at his command that 
“never since that inception of 
the Worsted Industry have such 
remarkable values been placed 
before the American public.” 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH! 


Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 
Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 
GEO. H. HODGSON, Cen’! Manager 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


reckoned, 
perfection 
progressive 





MILL and MACHINE BRUSHES 


For Woolen, Cotton 
and Silk 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





Brushes Repaired 





GRAVITY and 


pressure FILTERS | 
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OELKER’S 
GOT THE BES 


Rotary Cloth Press 


— Machine 


Patent Presser Beds. 
Four Points of Contact. 


Full Information and Prices o: 
Application. 


Geo. W. Voelker & Co 


65 Union Street, 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 












William Schofield Co. 


Krams Ave., formerly ee St 
MANAYUNK, PHILA., PA, 


TEXTILE MAGHINER| 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair, Curled 
Hair and Finishing Pickers, Automati: 
Square and Cone Willows, ‘‘Schofield 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and 
Extract Dusters, Waste Pullers, Worsted 
and Shoddy Reels, All Kinds of Spik« 
and Slat Aprons. 

SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT 4 


GENERAL MACHINERY REPAIRS 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty 


Mark packing 
cases with one 
or more of the 
twenty-four colors 


DIXON’S 
CRAYONS 


so that the colors 


ee a ae ee. eNE . 
, SEPIA CRAYON! 
BLUE CRAYONS 


ARMINE RED 
iS ewe es Es 


GREEN CRAYONS. 


and designs within Qiagen fea) 7 ee 
may be easily iden- 
tified. Samples No. 


118-J,upon request- 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


T BROWN CRAYONS. 


BLACK CRAYONS 


Hypochlorite Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 
The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., 15 Broad St., New York 


wail 








Sent Free 


Just request it 


HARRIS-CORLISS 


ENGINE and MACHINE Co. 


Harris- 
Corliss Engines with Brown Pat- 


Builders of Improved 


ented Releasing Valve Gear. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


BUILT TO ORDER 


ing & Repairing Providence, R. I. 
ngines or 


TEASE 


J. N. CHESTER & CO. 
109 Broad St. New York 









French 








A complete Catalog of all Textile Books 


in the English language on textile subjects that are in pri 
that are of present value 
to which they pertain 

of every mill man 
whether of our own publication or not 


on a postal card Book Dept., Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., Boston 


classified under the different s 
This catalog should be in the pos 
We can supply any textile or technical 
at lowest prices 





WHY NOT USE 


Solid Steel Sash 


IN YOUR 
NEW BUILDINGS? 
LET US FIGURE ON THEM 


ALSO ON 


PARTITIONS and DOORS 





Lightwell Steel Sash Co. | 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 





— 





F. W. MAURER & SONS (¢ 0. | 
Manufacturers of 
Window Shade Trimmings, Kut | 
Fringes and Curtain Loops, Tapes, 
Bindings and Narrow Fabric 


Office and Salesroom 
WAYNE AVE. and BRISTOL ST 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 


LONDON SALES CONTINUE 


VITH STRONG PRICE TREND 


S|. ght Irregularity in Selections Gives 
Appearance of Unsteadiness— 
Russia Buys Good Grades 
m Our Regular Correspondent) 
ON. Enc., Dec. 16—The market 
slonial wool had been increasing in 
ty and stiffening in price up to 


Dec. 10. On Saturday the usual 
of the long week-end was dis- 
le. Buying as a whole was still 


and eager, and instances occurred 

higher figures than ever were at- 

At the same time, however, 

was occasionally a lot which did 

em to catch the fancy of any one 

erefore had to be withdrawn, 

here and there a parcel did not 

ite up to the rates of the preced- 

vy. The arrangement of holding no 

on Monday naturally caused a 

g1 increase in the number of buyers 
" pend the week-end at home 

RESUMPTION OF SALES 

the resumption of the 

D 14 the number of buyers present 

W irge, although the sale-room was 

s full as it has been recently. To 

extent this was due to the char 


sales on 


f the day’s offering. Crossbred 
W of all grades and lengths in the 
sliped state were abundantly represented, 
in e style and character of the wools 
left little to be desired. Some of the 
shipments were superior in length and 
condition to any thing previously seen at 
these sales, causing the price of half- 


lambs to reach 26d., superfine 
crossbred, 25d., and three-quarter bred, 
24d. Even Lincoln and Leicester grades 
went to 22 and 234d. respectively. The 
selection of raw material of merino 
was of decidedly less attractive 
ter. Most of the combing sorts 
sted of West Australian produce in 
he vrease, none of which attained any 
rade of fineness. For those buyers 
vho must have something higher than 
verage 64s there were only a few 
f scoured, and these were appro- 
by Russia. 
TER SELECTIONS ON SECOND DAY 
next day the sale-room had quite 
ip again, the attendance being as 
day of the previous 
\ number of fresh buyers were 
nee taking the place of those 
ving covered their requirements, 
hed their wool buying for 1915 
ntity brought to the hammer was 
me for these times, 9,500 bales, 
extent it consisted of 
attractive raw material. 
M ifforded the best selection that 
en during the course of these 
West Australian greasy flocks 
the most numerous element, and 
e wools made no pretensions to 
tality, they were well-grown, 
staple and mostly in reliabl 


is on any 


large 


GOOD LOT OF RIVERINA 
lition to these there was an im 
lock of new clip Riverina wool 
the catalogues. It could not 
uch quality, but it was of ex- 
irp character, and in the matter 
tion was much above the aver 
ts drawback was the presence of 
e quantity of burr, but it can 
be said that this proved much 
eterrent to buyers, seeing that the 
com ing lots realized 18%4d. per pound, 


Whie the pieces in which the percentage 
{ ‘burr was immensely heavy, sold at 
14 The cream of the day’s offering 
W he N. Z. & A. Land Co.’s Goon- 


1 


ack flock from New South Wales 
regarding breed, quality, growth 
hrinkage, is the best wool that has 
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That its 
attractions appealed forcibly to buyers 
may be gleaned from the fact that the 
first combings sold from 18 to 2l1d., 
while the necks, of which the condition 
was also excellent, made from 17 to 18d., 


passed the hammer thus far. 


and the broken from 15 to 17d 
In the Australian scoured 
merinos Russia continues to lead the 


case of 


van, allowing scarcely any superior lots 


to go past her For the Gibb mark, 
from Port Philip, Russia has paid up 
to 3s. 2d., and there is little in the way 


of Queensland and that she does not se 
cure between 2s. 6d. and 3s. 
YORKSHIRE SPINNERS ACTIVE 

There is the greatest eagerness by 
Yorkshire spinners to secure wool of 
sound combing character, and prices of 
anything of this kind are invariably run 
up by a few bidders far beyond what 
might be called the general price of the 
room. This has a curious effect in the 
selling of scoured skin sorts, for, while 
the first lot or two of a mark may run 
to 2s. 6d. or more, the following ,though 
quite as good in every respect but length 
of staple, drops to 2s. or even less. 

In the department _ slipe 
wools continue to offer by far the am- 
plest selection. The get up of the ma- 
jority of them is excellent, and the bulk 
of the wool now coming forward pre- 
sents a most useful length of staple 
America has taken a few lots of higher 
medium grade, but the bulk of the buy- 
ing is being done by Great Britain, and 
it is surprising with what ease York- 
shire, Leicestershire and Scotland absorb 
the extensive supplies brought to the 
hammer daily. Up to the present there 
is not hint of satiety, for fresh com- 
petitors are joining in each day, and 
prices still exhibit the hardening ten- 
dency which has distinguished them ever 
since the sales began. Scoured cross- 
breds, which are offered in moderate 
quantity, fully maintain the high level 
which they attained last week, and the 
relatively meager supply of greasies is 
eagerly snapped up at 

On the evening of Dec. 16 a still 
higher level was reached for Australian 
merino greasy, the best lots of the Mid- 
kin mark from New South Wales real- 
izing 214d 

Wools believed to been pur 
chased on American account are as fol- 
lows: 


crossbred 


fancy figures 


have 





Fr. oM New Zealand ipe 

superfine x-bd 28 

x. > selfast, Port Phillip, 

scoured, D combg . 29 
Euston Llanillo, Sydney, grsy, AA 

cbg, E. Hg ; areas BS 173 
Euston Lilanillo, Sydney, grsy AA 

cbg, E. Hgts ‘ na 32 «(18 
Clutha, Queensland, scoured, AA., 

ewes . . 24 9% 
F. & F. A. C., Nollingham Donr 

Sydney, gersy, AA 45 1 


New Zea- 


<o. F. 2 Fairfield, 
land, slipe. x-bd, superfine, lbs.. 29 3% 
(+) T. T West Australian, grsy, 
Ist cbe, H ek bie ene wai 45 
(+) T. T., West Australian, grsy 
3rd cbhg, H om 25 13? 
J. H. D., Falkland Islands, grsy 
x-bd, clear sé da 33 18 
Pebble, Falkland Islands, ersy 
A. Romney, W 45 
F. I. C., Falkland Islands, grsy 
A. Romney, W as a ‘ 16 17% 
“x A.> Falkland Islands, grsy 
A. Momney; Wes sccscs ‘e 62 16% 
Mt. Abundance, Queensland, grsy 
t cbg, E. oeecess isaveneee ae ) 
rhurulgoona, Queensland, scoured, 
B. pieces ‘ iawéwn eae oo 90 19 
Coogee, Sydney, scoured, Ist cloth. 29 l 
A c. M. Co, L, New Zealand, 
slipe, x-bd, lambs seconds 44 18 
A c. M. Co, L, New Ze and, 
slipe, super, %-bd lambs 34 22% 
St. Lambton, Queensland, scoured 
pieces » 24 16 
Toorale Port Phillip, scoured, 
stained pleces eves 30 23 
Katandra, Queensland, scoured, 
2nd pileces.......... - 37 27% 
Cordillo, Adelaide, scoured pieces.. 26 23% 
Cordillo, Adelaide, scoured, locks 23 22 
c. F. M> New Zealand, slipe, 
superfine, x-bd lambs 33 23% 
“mr. F.> Belfast, New Zealand, 
slipe, superfine, x-bd lambs 49 23% 
COopT. 


IMMENSE CONSUMPTION AID 
IN ADVANCING WOOL PRICES 


London Sales Continue to Boom— 
Merinos in Strong Demand— 
Licenses Freely Granted 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
FO EnG., Dec. 18—The sales 
ive been ntinued this week under 
\ ( nditions, there being no 
ymplaint to offer on the ground of at 
tenda competition or prices paid. 
Business is good in consuming centers, 
ind there is apparently no end to the 
purchasing power of the home trade 
France would be better if more ma- 


chinery were available, and it is going to 
blem with the Allies to get the 
Germans out of Northern France with- 
out damaging the ; f 


be a pt 


mills. So far the 
factories appear to be intact, but one 
hardly knows how they will fare when 
pressure is brought to bear upon the 
Germans to compel them to retire from 
Roubaix, Tourcoing and Verviers. In 
the absence of authentic particulars on 
must refuse to give credence to the wild 
stories about mills being robbed of work 
ing parts, and conclude that factories are 
still in working condition 


MERINO WOOL SELLING AS WELL AS 

Chere is still an undiminished call for 
good wool on the market and prices are 
as firm and as high as they were a week 
ago. During the week there have been 


offered some acceptable lines of new clip 


EVER 


wools, with no Australian State receiving 


preference \ buyer to-day must be 
prepared to pay at least Is. 7d. for 
decent shafty greasy merinos, and with 


a clean yield of 48 to 50 per cent. these 
wools would be called cheap. As far as 
one can calculate tops made from good 
fleece wool are to-day going to cost any 
where from 3s. 7d. to 3s. 9d., yet men 
are buying apparently as unconcernedly 
as if they were costing ls. 6d. Everyone 
I solidity 
s no doubt 
i healthy trade proceeding in consuming 


seems to be impressed with the 


of present prices, and there 


enters which giving impetus to Cole 


man Street as well as in Australian and 


African 


combing merinos are 


South markets Good 


114d. to 2d 
last sales, medium wools are ld. to 14d 


learer, 


greasy 
above 


and even faulty pieces and bellies 


ire Often the same Scoured merinos 


are again fetching extraordinary prices, 


3s. 244d. being registered as high water 


mark for Australian scoured skin wools 
Sydney scoured skin wool offered the 
same day, however, made only 2s. 2 


and where the shilling difference pet 


pound comes in, no man can say. Still 
there is the fact 





RECORD PRIC} FO oO RR} 
The scrappy nature i ft} ross red 
offerings is to-day a pass-word among 
buyers and only on one or two occasions 
have there been cataloguc \ which 
can be called straight lines. It 1s more 
less difficult t iv what the advance 
is for these crossbred Some recased 
Dunedin crosshreds were offered a week 
ago, and particulars of the wool ar 
given below, as an example 
Qual- Yield. Dec.1 
Descriptior ty. Per cent 
Gy ise lst } f 
mb le 
G } 1 
ymb ‘ 1 
( i er br 
64 
( eas t qu 
bred brolk 60 
Grease st half-bred 
t ken 6 60 21 


The above are record prices, evidently 
paid by firms which must have the wools 
regardless of price. Scoured crossbreds 
are also selling with equal strength and 
making the opening advance of about a 
penny The demand 


for slipes remains satisfactory, and they 


on last sales’ prices 


7 > 


WOOL, YARNS AND PIECE GOODS 


mo f et> 
ire S« 1¢ times 1 ub ek 
o S ( S pre 
I then nd tl S é 
¢ t t Wi e wante n t new 
er fr h Gover f 
€ rd nary © scree 
\ HI ‘ 
Why tl s to-day s L QI de 
W t l W « \ 
n 1 ser is Ss Ma nen 
yon vhere all le 1 V 
m m htt the souther cl 
( 1 t I \ i\ un Ing 
the mount it wool w ( t 1s t g 
satisfy the demane the khaki « 
‘ \ ch i ( { Vwile « tr it! 
Cy must wverlook the ! i 
cre é € el i t t 
iteen 1 n ( tf Ww 
be clothed in well made fabrics. Tak« 
or example the recent Russian khaki 
rder, about 6,000,000 yards being placed 
n the West Riding alone. That 1s 
produced from solid worsted yarns, 
which means that the 26 oz. cloth 
mposed f pure wool At Batley, 
Dewsbury and the merous large man- 


ufacturing villages in that district, the 
natural home of the shoddy trade, huge 
weights of fabrics have been turned out 
weekly, though formerly the firms there 
seldom bought a bale of pure wool. The 
war has completely changed such a stat: 
of affairs, and in the heavy woolen di 

trict, more wool has gone into consum, 


tion daily since the war began than many 


firms consumed in a year in norma 
times. There is evidence of this in the 
way firms have bought in Coleman 
Street, as well as from Bradford and 
Huddersfield merchants. The huge con 
sumption of pure wool in the multitude 
of fabrics, all required for the army, in 


no sense British Govern 


ment during the past ten days has placed 
good or t for heavy overcoat 
EN SI FORTHCOMIN 

Last week it w ted | mn 

t the War Trade Department had 
eel ther slow in inting export 
licenses, particularly to America, but 
during the week some amends have been 
made on that score, the result being that 
busine with the United State 
wwain assumed considerable proportion 
\merican buyers have bought more free 
ly in Coleman Street, and Bradford e 
port houses have done a good busines 
When firms receive a_ licens« ship 
1,000,000 pounds there car hing 
much wrong It is seless t tr t 
escape the machinery ib e- 
tween the British Government and the 
Textile Alliance. A further important 
tep has been taken and American firms 
re now being granted the privileg oO 
export to Fran Italy and R 

vell a Japan through the I f the 
Lextiic Alliance 

Closel llied with t . \ 
question raised during the past day or 
two in a pointed way, cor ning the re- 
imposition of the embars The matter 
is serious. Everybody has bi more or 
less non-plussed with the activity of 
American buyers in selling cent 
under, and everybody asking 
means There | been a un i 
conference between the War Trade De 
partment, War Office, and one N 
members of the trade, whom the govern 
ment has consulted almost weekly, and 


understood that America 
the view of being read 
o take full advantage of the world’s 
trade when the war finishes. No one 


It is the question of 


t appar ntl 


buying w y 


objects to that 


America and Germany together, and par- 


ticularly of those across the Atlantic, 
who have German sympathies 
First ComBINc. 








SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


COMPLETE 
COTTON MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


Executive Offices: 

77 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Shops: 
Biddeford, Me. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Newton Upper Falls, - 
Mass. 


Southern Agent, Rogers w. Davis, Charlotte, N. C. 















ai NING RING Co. 


WHITINSVILLE ®SOMASS. 





SPECIFY— 


The Palmer 
Improved Adjustable 
Thread Guides 


al 


rames 


The I. E. Palmer Co. 7 
Middletown, 


i 


The Simplicity Assures Easy Adjust- 


Conn. ment and Rigid Setting 
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SSK F™ BEARINGS 


ON TEXTILE MACHINERY 


<35¢ F* BALL BEARING CO. 


ov CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
z= 7 Nee err i - 
)) JL 


} Hi 

} } Kin 
ZING ZA 
BIUKRST// 
—~LINSTA| 


Clean, LIGHT and Strong 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no — 


Will not splits 


: BALL 


} 
| 
' 
| * \ 




















or warp; ~~" MFG BY 
Not liable to bre CHAFEE BROTHERS CONPARY, 
BOX SHOOKS ang CLOTH 1 BOARDS. OXFORD. MA35}5. 











They Save Their Cost in Freight 


aoe Para fade lee ae De Raat USES _ 
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HUNGERFORD FILTERS 


The!Filters that never require 
fa renewal of the filter bed 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Water Filters 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Pennsylvania Bldg. 








THE DIXON PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEVE 
Changes weight without stopping frames, Gives uniform weight; essential to best results. Half 
of screw adjusts it, Al) patterns for all makes of frames. 


Send for Samples to DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R 
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f TRADE MAR 

s 

| Bane cr -COLMAN COMPANY 
§ Main Orrice ano Factory 

: Boston Mass RocKroro lur GREENViL’ 


‘ HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 
ie aerogenes Os 5 6 Oe 5 
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SOSSSOSSSOSSSOSOSSOSO CESSES SECSOOSSOOOSEOESESSEEOOSESS 


PRESS PAPER | ¢ 


Highest Grade 


SPECIALTIES 


For All Purposes 


Inquirie 


JACQUARD CARDS- Inquiric 
THE MERWIN PAPER CO. nasitord*Gonn 


Best Value 
Mills 


Rainbow, Conn, 


DIAMOND FIBRE 


Roving 
Cans, 
Mill 
Bask- 
ets, 
Bar- 
rels, 


Boxes 
Will neither dent nor break whensubjected to hard 
usage. orongs ; than wood, lighter than steel. 
rite for Pekets 42 
DI AMOND sT > FIBRE CO, 
Bridgeport, “nent r 2 Co., Pennsylvania 
Branches in Principal Cities 


Adequate Sources of | 
Supply 


We import or manufacture the f 
ing supplies in which 
CALICO PRINTERS 

should be especially interested 

ENGRAVING DEPARTMENT 
Gravers; English Blue and Wat 
Ayr Stones. 

COLOR SHOP 

Cclor Shop Gums; Acetate of Chi 
Wheat Starch; Alizarine Assi 
Gum Tragacanth. 

PRINTING DEPARTMENT 
Lapping; Endless Cotton, Woolen 
Mackintosh Blankets; Doctors; D 
Stones; Files; Finger Stones. 

FINISHING DEPARTMENT 






— ble! Tieting Machines 


enable one man to lift heavy 
boxes, bales, bart re sls, and rolls, 


clear to ceiline’s height. Steaming Blankets; Soluble Oils; Softeners; | 
Built to operate by hand, Finishing Gums (white and colore« d); 

electric or pneumatic power. Corn and Potato Starches; Solubl« 4 
Portable. safe and simpk ‘apioca and Sago Flours; Dextri 7 


Gums from Corn and Potato Starc! ind 


New Designs and Improvements from Tapioca and Sago Flours. 


It will pay you de » get ful 
injormation 


We believe it will be to your interest to 
communicate with us right away 


Economy “re Co. 
413 So. Washtenaw Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


Thomas Leyland & Co. 


F. T. Walsh, Mer. 
(Boston) Mass. 





Readville 













SENT FREE 
A Catalog of All Textile Books 


Ov R descriptive catalog contains a list of 

all books in the English language on 
textile subjects, classified under the ditferent 
subjects to which they pertain This catalog 
should be in the possession of every mill man. 
New books on textile subjects are being pub- 
lished frequently. We can supply any textile 
or technical book at lowest prices. We can also 
give information and prices of foreign textile 
publications, etc. We are headquarters for 
everything in the line of textile literature and 
— ition 

ist send request on a postal 


re Lord & Nagle Co. Book Dept. 
GINGHAM AND 


Boston 
Elliot : 
Cloth Folder BLEACHERIES, Atkinson, Haserick & Compatt | 


Philadelphia © ffice 
and Measurer 


Commercial! rust 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54 Buildin 


a 
Ce rier 
oc ime Cc aN Non Nut ING 


nv il ING EOUIPHEN 


Carrier 


Engineering corporation 


Specialists in humidity and 
temperature regulation 


39 Cortlandt St., New York 
Boston Philadelphia Buffaio Chicas°® 












BOSTON, MASS. 


Textile Machinery 
Mill Supplies 
Egyptian Cotton 


Send for circular, 
Manufactured by 


Hermon St . Worcester, Mass 
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MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 
\RE BEST IN EXPORT FIELD 


Small Orders from China Not Indica- 
tive of Improvement—South Amer- 
ica and West Indies Active 

startling developments have been 

in the export trade during the 

The Far East remains dormant. 
There has been a cessation of war 
orders over the holidays, but it is re- 
ported that foreign agents are now in- 
quiring for further supplies of duck. 
I miscellaneous trade continues to 
! the chief attention of exporters, 
and top prices are being paid by them 


for goods. The increased subnrarine ac- 
tivity in the Mediterranean by the Teu- 
tonic allies is a discouraging feature for 
the eastern trade, and shipping condi- 
tions are slow in recuperating; in fact, 
tl may even be said to have suf- 


fered a relapse. Cuba and Porto Rico 
are in a flourishing condition, and South 
erica, as a whole, is steadily improy- 


> 


FUTURE OF EAST UNCERTAIN 

umors of a resumption of orders 
from China have been numerous, but a 
careful investigation finds the orders re- 
erred to to be insignificant, and little 
cause for optimism to those who have 
an extensive trade in the past. 
The prospect for improvement in the 

nediate future is slight, as the funda- 
mental causes for the present deadlock 
are unlikely to be eliminated. A recent 
communication from Shanghai quotes 
48-square 3-yard sheetings at a cent a 
yard below the estimated cost of Ameri- 
laid down in that market, 
ased on present values here. The same 
ratio holds good throughout the list of 
heavy sheetings and all similar weight 
brown goods. Such competition is diffi- 
cult to overcome, and the situation is not 
being improved by the advancing mar- 
ket here, by the increased activity of 
subn warfare in the Mediterra- 
nean, or by freight and insurance rates 
which are still on the upward trend. 
lhe inactivity of brown goods in China 
is somewhat balanced by brighter pros- 
pects in bleached and fancy lines for 
there is new business being placed in 
special constructions of print cloths and 
fine bleached goods, by commission 
houses that are dealing directly with 
agents in China. 
Nothing new has developed in the 
Red Sea or Indian markets. Exports to 
these districts are practically at a stand- 


en ved 





Cal goods 
} 


arine 


still with little hope for improvement in 
the near future. Quantities of goods 
pure ed at the low prices that pre- 
vailed a few months ago are still held 


up because of difficulty in shipping or 
| ts. There have been cancelations 


ot ds purchased at prices several 
cents helow those obtained when the 
gor were resold in the eastern mar- 
ket. From this it would appear that 
ney isiness at present prices cannot be 
hoy for. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRADE GOOD 
miscellaneous trade continues to 


improve as American goods are estab- 
lishing a favorable reputation, and few 
lines are being offered by England and 
Germany. Exports to South America 


ave been of such great variety that it 
IS t fair to give preference to any 
one line. Nearly every description of 
leached and printed goods have been 
led in the week’s orders. Argen- 
tina and Colombia have been large buy- 


ers of cotton yarn in 8s to 12s, and of 
hosiery. Conditions in the Philippines 
unchanged. The dearth of 
money due to crop failures, and an over- 
expansion in trade last year when too 
great stocks were taken, has placed that 
market in a weak financial position. One 
large exporter has recently resold 3-yard 
sheetings for 7'4c. that were being held 
for Philippine shipment at 5%c., but the 
order had been canceled. Porto Rico 
and Cuba have been in the market for 
| quantities of merchandise. 


large 
CHANGE IN MILL HOURS 


continue 


South Carolina Manufacturers Op- 
pose Ruling on Running Time 

With regard to a change in the run- 
ning time of cotton mills in South Caro- 
lina as required by the State Commis- 
sioner, Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, of the 
Pelzer (S. C.) Mills, and pre sident of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of South Carolina, is quoted as follows: 

“There are 77,894 automatic looms 
in South Carolina cotton mills, more 
in proportion to the spinning capacity 
of the mills than in any other state in 
the Union. These looms represent an 
investment of seven million dollars 
above the cost of the common looms 
and were purchased for the purpose 
of running the automatic looms dur- 
ing the noon hour when the other de- 
partments of the mill were shut down, 
thus gaining an hour’s extra produc- 
tion of cloth. 

“The executive committee of the as- 
sociation met a few days ago to con- 
sider the proclamation of Commissioner 
Watson and his threat to have arrests 
made and proceedings instituted against 
any corporation or individual found 
running machinery over 60 hours per 
week where cotton mill employes might 
be allowed or induced to work longer 
than 60 hours weekly. While the com- 
mittee were advised by prominent coun- 
sel that the State law prohibiting em- 
ployment of men longer than 60 hours per 
week was unconstitutional, and that the 
state had no right to interfere with the 
right of contract on the part of grown 


men, the right to control the hours 
that women or minors should work 
was admitted, and they were further 


advised that the State Legislature could 
not constitutionally forbid the running 
of automatic machinery more than 60 
hours per week, yet to avoid the vexa- 
tions and annoying suits and arrests 
that were threatened by the commis- 
sioner, the committee deemed it wise to 
advise the members of the association, 
operating more than four million spin- 
dles, to discontinue the noon hour run 
of any machinery in their mills until 
they were further advised by the com- 
mittee, and in the meantime steps would 
be taken to have the Supreme Court 
rule on the opinion and construction of 
the law as made by the attorney gen- 
eral and the Commissioner of Labor.” 


Comparative Quotations. 
Spot cotton Tan. 6. Last 
Midland uplands, N. Y.12.45 
Print cloths 
28-in., 64x60, 7.30 yd.. 3%e 
Gray goods: 
38l%-in., 64x60 
39-in., 68x72, 4.75 3 
39-in., 72x76, 4.2 
39-in., 80x80, 4 yd 
Brown sheetings: 
36-in., 56x60, 4 yd 
36-in., 48x48, 3 yd.. 
E Am< day 


Denims, 9-07 


Ticking, 


Standard prints 


S-O8...5 


Stand. staple ginghams. 6c. 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.... 1 











COTTON GOODS STIFFEN 
ON SLIGHT ENCOURAGEMENT 


Combed Yarn Gray Goods in Demand 
At High Prices—Colored Goods 
Still Rising 
market has 


this 


The cotton been 


goods 


exceptionally strong for season ol 
the year, and although buyers have been 
engaged in stock taking they have at 
the same time been forced to enter the 
market for 
held 


trade, 


have 
firm in nearly every branch of the 
and although few 


more goods Prices 
exceptionally 
large orders have been taken, top prices 
have been readily obtained. Mills are 
not anxious to take on extensive con 
tract business for delivery later than 
January and Feburary as they believe 
prices will be advanced to a consider- 
ably higher level. Combed yarn goods 
of nearly all constructions are firm, it is 
difficult to get deliveries, and prices are 
advancing out of reach of many con 
verters 

Mills equipped with dobbie looms have 
little difficulty in their 
product at high prices because of the de 
mand for fabrics that can be finished in 
iovelty effects without the use of dye- 
stuffs. Export orders to the miscel- 
laneous markets, although not for large 
quantities, have numerous, and 
have included many lines of bleached 


disposing of 


been 


and colored goods 


FINE GOODS WELL PLACED 
Fine gray goods prices have been 
a keen demand 
Thirty-inch, 
advanced to 6'%4c., 40 
and 88 x 
Che demand has been ac 
nearly all 
constructions, but satisfactory deliveries 
are difficult to secure. Organdies have 
been a feature during the 
40-inch 72 


favorite at 7 1C 


with 
on a well-sold-up market 
88 x 80s, 


exceptionally firm 


have 
inch, 76 x 72s, sold at 7'c., 
80s at 8c. 
goods of 


tive for combed 


week, with 
x 64s, 13s yarn, a 
There were also good 
40-inch 80 


have 


sales of 


sales of 
Voiles strong, 
60 x 56s, lawn twist, 


squares 13s yarn 
with 40-inch, 
sold at 714 to 7c. 
The demand for poplins continues to be 
sales of 28-inch 96 x 
40s, 5-yard, 2-ply warp and single fill 
ing combed goods have been made at 
10'%4c. There has been a large business 
reported for middy blouse materials 
at an average price of 8%c. Gabar 
dines are active, and mills are well sold 
ahead. and silk 
are in demand, and high prices are be 
ing obtained 


be en 


good, and recent 


Combinations of cotton 


Orders 
for sateens are better than normal, and 
in view of the shortage of dyestuffs, 
this is gratifying to manufacturers. O1 
ders on 35-inch Alberts 

placed in considerable 
clothiers for linings. The increased de 
mand is due to the high prices of dress 
goods, and the need of cheapening gar 
ments by the use of a_ light-weight 
cloth balanced to the former 
weight by the use of more lining. 


for these goods. 


been 
quantities by 


have 


wool n 


TOP PRICES FOR 


Sheetings 


SHEETINGS 


have been exceptionally 


volume of business during 


he early part of the week 


firm. The 
was not as 
some commission-house men 


large as 
had anticipated, but top prices were ob 
tained for all goods that were sold. Or 


ders ran into bigger yardage toward the 


last of the week, and a quantity of 40- 
inch goods were sold, 2-50s and 2-85s 
being the most desired. The latter sold 


freely at 8c. 
has, to som 


The shortage of burlaps 


extent, forced bag manu- 


A » \( 4 _ 
s ule mm lat us Lt 
vhii¢ s strengthened 
roods s le for this 
sheeting e well ld 
difficult for sheet manufac t 

n ¢ Is t Il the lers 
n hand 

RED GOODS R NG 

Che finished goods market 
mercy of the dyestuff situation. Many 
manutacturers of ginghams are holdit 
their lines at value, and it 
likely that some of the largest factors 
will withdraw from the market Nine 
ounce denims are quoted at 15%, but 
this 1s American dyes that are not 
guaranteed fast, while indigos ve ad 

need 1 tat reat xtent \r 
nouncement has been made during the 
week « vances in American and Pil 
grim prints; Berkshire robs \merica 
twill draperies; Sentry, Ledford and 
Scout percales; American, Majestic 
Rumson cambries 

\n important line of tickines wa 
placed at \ lue on Wednes \ Bleacl | 
goods have advanced price, but not 
as much as gray goods. The bleacheries 
have been through several lean vea 
but as conditions have impr 1 they 
may be expected to become more ind 
pendent and advance prices he ducl 
market is firm, and mills are experiet 
n ittle difficulty in obtaining export 
orders for the product not required by 
the domestic trade Mills are sold far 
ahead and lara ordet re { ing he 

ng for lack of loom 


COTTON GOODS TRADE NOTES 


Charles Cromwell, for many veare 
manager of the cotton goods and bur 
departments of Marshall 
retired from business Dec. 31, 1915. 
The partnership hitherto existing be- 


tween John W. T. Nichols, Thomas W. 


ap 


Field & Co 


Slocum, L. William Horr and George 
Nichols in Minot, Hoope r & Co... ex-« 
pired by limitation Dec. 31, 1915. The 


business will be continued by the same 
four partners with Newell and 
George Linton in addition admitted to 
the partnership. 

Henry 


Robert 


Searing, who has styled the 
Newmarket Mills for Louis Seigbert & 
Bro. for several years, has entered the 
dry goods commission business at 72 
Leonard Street, and has been appointed 
selling agent for the Nockege mills, of 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

The New York office of the Passaic 
Print Works will be removed 
Thomas Street, on 
Broadway. 


from 19 
Jan. 15, to 320 
Irving C, Smith has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Athenia Textile Co., and 
has become associated with J. W. God- 
dard & Sons, Ine., in charge of the con- 
verting and white weave departments. 
Charles H. Kenaston, who two years 
ago left the H. B. V 
he had salesmen for 
many years to become the general man- 
ager of the Reciprocal Jobbers, Inc., 
has returned to the H. B. Claflin Cor- 
poration. Mr. Kenaston will cover Ohio, 


Claflin Co., where 


been a general 


Indiana, lillinois and Michigan. 

\. P. Geewehr, who has been repre- 
enting the firm of Deering, Milliken & 
Co. in Chicago, has been recalled to the 
New York office 

The H. B. Claflin Corporation has 
made extensive improvements in its 


sheet and pillow case department. Ad- 


ditional space has been given this de- 
partment, and many fancy patterns have 
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the regular lines. Par- 
J ell extended to 
department by Mr. Donahoe, 
be cl £ Fe Kepple, the 
the Defender Mfg. Co., will 
styling of the department 
ture, and will be in 

with the selling organi 

nal salesmen added to tl 

Messrs. Sharp, Aubushur 

Oltman, and Leno» 

T T! { 
€ ng agents nas 

( Case 

ure in 

sa 

SJ n and P. A. Baldwin 
en l€ llo I notice to the 
“We 1 t ni ing that be 
g Jan. 1, 1916, we ll conduc 
tt ods brokerage business at 


eonard Street, Rooms 102 and 
Richardson & 


lwin (a co-partnership). 


the firm name 


he Cort Pro lucts Re ning 
é man rer ot st rche dex- 
, etc 1 llowing 1 
ting < ment to its customers 
ier dat 1. “ We are desirous 
btaining l] tl good empty st irch 
possibl ! to this end we shall 
er our | time te m 
best P ) ( reignt MN 
d to our i r) ch bags as w 
p » tl iv il ilu le 
nr yperly st the content t 
een emptied are returnable to us 1 
cor { T 1 oC d price W ll he 
ar 
TARIFF AND PROSPERITY 
(( from page 11 
is meant ut 1N a specitic sense, 
lit ma l is perhaps 
uc pec l mniscience 
ro! in the cloist d confines 


the editor 


Were the Enquirer as familar with 
facts of business as it undoubtedly 
with the ramifications and verities 
of journalism it is not too much, nor too 


flattering, 1 ay that the Enqutrer 
would agree with President Francis’ 
} address to the mem- 
ers of the Ame Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, 
that the Underwood Tariff law does not 

e adequate protection to the woolen 
industry. It would, likewise, know why 
he quoted New York publication was 

rect in stating that the woolen in 
istry of the United States is now pros 


Statement Bi 


rican 


“And s« 


tw seemingly 


instead of finding in these 
conflicting 
journalistic thunder- 
Its, the Enquirer would, or might, ap- 
plaud. 
Anyway, 


statements 


vocation for 


of truth, 
languag¢ 


if the assimilation 
radventure, proved in the 
Artemus Ward, 2, 2 mutch 
tagonistic ec opinion, the En- 


: sorh¢t 
uirer migi 


for an- 
ynomic 
at least, have maintained 
a patriotic and becoming silence 
President 


Francis sounding 


industrial preparedness just 
time of peace, 1s_ be 
importance of 
military preparedness 

‘The present prosperity of the woolen 
ndustry is entirely due to the European 
war; directly, because importations of 

101 manufactures from Germany, Aus 
tria, France, Belgium and England have 
practically ceased, and indirectly, b« 
tremendous war orders in other 
lines have vastly increased employment 
ind this, in turn, has greatly increased 
he purchasing power of our people and 

s spread prosperity in all directions. 


my 


The European 


was 
warning for 
the nation, in 


ing wari of the naval 


cause 


} 


war is doing for 


\merica what a protective tariff would 
do were all the warring nations at 
peace. 
and countless unem 
during the period preceding the 
outbreak of hostilities abroad 
abundant testimony to the inadequacy 
f the Underwood law. 
“What will happen when the millions 
met fighting again return to 
peaceful pursuits? What the effect on 
foreign wages when the labor markets 


or the 


‘The idle mills 
ployed 


furnished 


now 


warring nations are suddenly 


looded with this vast horde of men 
eeking work? 
‘Unless this nation builds up a tariff 


vall sufficiently high while this frightful 
European war is raging, there will be a 


foreign industrial invasion of our mar 


kets after the war is over that will be 
without a parallel. 
“Tt is, perhaps, vain to hope to con- 


vince the Enquirer of the, error of its 
allegation that ‘the consumers pay the 
duties levied under all tariff laws, high 
or low,’ but it may be worth 
state a few facts for the benefit of open 
should the 
neutrality permit it to 


while to 


Enquirer's 
publish this edi 


minded readet 
torial criticism 

“ Under a thoroughly protective tariff, 
the consumer pays for protected Ameri- 
can-made commodities as much more 
than he would have to pay for identical 
foreign commodities, as the labor cost 
of everything that comprises the cost of 
home-made products exceeds the labor 
cost of foreign products 

“ That higher price is the unfelt con 
tribution all purchasers in America mu- 
make for the maintenance of the 
\merican standard of wages and living. 

“The selling price of wool manufac- 
tures, like the selling price of all other 
productions, protected or not, is limited, 
by the immutable laws of competition 
and supply and demand, to a reasonable 
profit above cost. 

“Tf an import duty be higher than the 
exact measure of the difference in cost 
of production, here and abroad, the ex- 
cess beyond a reasonable profit cannot 
be added to the selling price without in- 
viting competition that will be destruc- 
tive of all profits. 

“What a protective tariff does, and 
all it does, is to safeguard the home 
market against an invasion of foreign 
products. 

“ These are the facts of business, au- 
thenticated by everyday experience of 
practical men, and no amount of jour- 
nalistic guesswork or academic theory 


tually 


of rocking-chair economics can alter 
their truth. 

“Ex-President Taft’s public state- 
ment, quoted by the Enquirer (what 
colossally convenient memories these 


traders have!) that the woolen 
schedule of the Dingley tariff was in- 
only proved that he, too, 
lacked omniscience. 
“Having no_ personal 
with the intricacies of the woolen busi- 
ness, he became the trusting 
those whose knowledge was in 
ratio to their vindictiveness toward the 
worsted manufacturers. That is history 
The Enquirer makes the unqualified 
assertion that the American Association 
of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers 
‘is not popular with the farmer who 
produces the wool.’ Why this libel upon 
the intelligence of the farmer? 
“Inasmuch as the activities of the As- 
sociation are confined exclusively to the 
betterment of trade conditions and the 
correction of trade abuses, the unwar- 
ranted flings of the Enquirer make it 
palpably evident that its closing re- 
minder that ‘Fair play is a jewel’ is 
not intended for home consumption.” 
Geo. C. HEtTzEt. 


iree 


lefensible, 


acquaintance 


victim ol 
inverse 
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L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. | 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 
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Stephen M. Weld & Company of Boston 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 





Shipments from Alexandria, Egypt, and on the spot 


| 

| 

89 State Street, Boston, Mass. | 
wl 


HIGH CLASS SPECIALTY PROCESSES 
FOR CONVERTERS 


DUPLEX PRINTING 
INTERMITTENT PRINTING 


The Eddystone Manufacturing Company 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 


72 Leonard St., NEW YORK 


REMY, SCHMIDT & PLEISSNER 
22 & 24 White Street, New York 


Manufacturers’ or Agents’ Accounts Financed 
Sales Discounted and Guaranteed 


Salesroom 440 Fourth Ave. 





Telephone—Franklin 5997 









39-41 Thomas Street 


SAIL 


GRINNELL WILLIS & CO. 


SELLING AGENTS 
44-46 Leonard St. NEW YORK 


Brown and Bleached 
Sheetings, Shirtings, 
Drills, Cambrics, 
Long Cloths, Lawns 
and Nainsooks 


For Home and Export Markets 





COTTON MILL NEWS 

*EASTHAMPTON, Mass. The West 
Boylston Manufacturing Co. confirms 
recent report to the effect that a new 
spinning and twisting mill is to be erect- 
ed. This building will be 120 x 640 
feet, three stories high; there will also 
probably be built one or two cotton 
warehouses and a number of operatives’ 
houses. The capital stock of the com- 
pany will be increased from $1,000,000 
to $2,000,000, the new stock being issued 
for cash. Exact details of machinery 
equipment have not yet been fully de- 
termined. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


COTTON DUCK 


WIDE 






NEW YORK 


ARMY 








Morton Lachenbruch & Co, 


Tel. Reetor 5354 


WE WILL SELL 


U. S. Finishing Com 
Nashawena Mills 

Oneida Knitting Co 
Loom 


120 Bdwy., W.7.C. 


WE WILL BUY 


Pacolet 1st Pfd. | 
Brookside Mills 
U. S. Finishing Pfd. 


Manchester Cot. Mills Gainesville Cot. Mills 


of Ga. Warren Mfg. Company 
Berkshire Cotton L Manchester Cot. Mills 
Woodside Mills of 8. C. 


SECURITIES 


1 


*DANIELSON, ConN. The No. 2 mill 
of the Connecticut Mills Co., Inc., wil} 
be extended from its present size 0! 
approximately 250 feet to 300 feet, and 
another story will be added, making the 
mill three stories over all. Additional 
machinery to be installed has been con- 
tracted for. 

Witirmantic, Conn. The Ame 
Thread Company has decided to a)an- 
don the manufacture of wood 
spools at its local No. 3 mill, it is 
ported. The No. 3 mill, it is expe 
will gradually be equipped with mac 1!" 
ery for the manufacture of thread. 
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MILL SHARES STILL ACTIVE 


) arge Sales of Pacific and Much In- 
terest Shown in New Issue 
Boston, Jan. 5.—Interest of investors 
mill shares has been largely concen- 
ted upon a few issues like Pacific, 
rlington, and American Woolen pre- 
red, and upon the several new stock 
ues that have come on to the mar- 
recently. Demand for Pacific 
particularly broad, both at private 
public sale at prices ranging from 
126; 275 shares were sold at to 
s auctions, starting at 125% 


has 


and 
ing at 126, a majority of the sales 


) 

¢ made at the latter figure. The ex 
llent business that is now being 
xy the Pacific and its strong finan- 
| position are the factors primarily 
onsible for increased interest in this 
k, but demand has undoubtedly been 
ntuated by rumors of a _ possible 
ease in the dividend rate some time 
year. Arlington touched a new 
h-water market in the present up- 
rd movement by selling at 100%, al 
ugh most of the recent sales have 
1 made at par. Attention was di- 
ted to the Nashua-Jackson merger 
the sale of three and one-half shares 
he former at to-day’s auctions at 
in advance of 40 points. This mer- 
s now an accomplished fact, but the 
stion of whether it will involve re- 
of the Nashua 


made 


company has 
It is a notable 
sale made at to-day’s 
an advance, although 
few instances these advances were 


neing 

been 

that 
ctions 


public. 
every 
scored 
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materials and equipment at 
geous prices. 
The provisions protecting the 


ferred stock are very strong. 


advanta- 


pre- 


The pre- 


ferred stock is entitled to 6 per cent. 


cumulative 


quarterly, but with 


dividends payable 
the 


right to 


January, 


share 


in dividends with the common up to 8 


per cent. Until Jan. 
ferred stockholders 


1, 1918, 
may 


convert 


the 


pre 
their 


stock into common shares in the ratio 
of six (6) preferred shares for five (5) 


common shares. 


The preferred is call- 


able at $120 per share at any time upon 


thirty days’ 
from the company. 
tion, 
full 


payment before 


is 


published or written notice 
In case of liquida- 
the preferred stock is entitled to 
anything 


dis 


bursed on the common stock. No mort- 
gage can be placed upon the company’s 


property, 


except by vote of 75 per cent 
of the outstanding preferred stock. 


The 


preferred stock has equal voting power 


with the common. 
NASHU 


A-JACKSON MERGER 


\fter nearly five years of litigation all 
law suits preventing the merging of the 


Nashua 
Jackson Co., Nashua, 
dismissed and 
accomplished last 


Manufacturing 
N. 


the actual 


Co. 
H., 


when 


and 
have been 
merging 
Tuesday, 


the 


was 
deeds 


transferring the real estate of the Jack- 


son Co. the 


recorded 


to 


Nashua 
A new suit started last month 


Co. 


were 


by minority stockholders of the Jack- 
son Co. still remains undecided, although 
United States Court refused to grant 


them a _ preliminary 





injunction 
strain the consolidation. 








to re- 


At the annual 
meeting of the Nashua Manufacturing 





Ce  Uadse te oraeens 100 °2835 *1852% 
Pacific 100 *126 126 
Pepperell ia aoe *345 *345 
Pepperell (new)...... 100 *120% 121 
Pemberton ..... 100 *80 *85 
Plymouth ( ‘ordage. 100 *195% *194% 
Salmon Falls M. Co.. 100 *23% °26 
Shaw Stocking Co... 100 *50% 75 
yo, eee 1000 *1370 *1305 
fremont and Suffolk. 100 112 *107 
WP SC awandensae 100 100 100% 
Waltham B. & D 100 "100% 140 
York Mfg. Co 100 *95% *94%% 
Old quotations that are considered at 


variance with recent figures at private sale. 


New Bedford Quotations, 


(By Sanford & Kelley, New Bedford, Mass.) 
Bid. Asked 

Acushnet Mills.. . 167% 

Bescon MES. Covi. ccicvces 102 

Beacon Mise. Co. Dh ccccececs 114 

Booth Mfg. Co. COM........ 30 

os We Re eee 95 

Bristol Mfg. Co..... 90 

Butler Mfg. Co. com 90 

Butler Mfg. Co., pf 107 

eee eee Gn acusadaewe:s 100 

Dartmouth Mfg. Co. com 200 

Dartmouth Mfg. Co. pf...... 100 

Gosnold Mills pf ‘ 91 

og a 5 A >. ee 130 

Hathaway Mfg. Co......... 200 

Holmes Mfg. Co... 160 

Holmes Mfg. Co. pf...... “in 114 

a ee 135 . 

MEGROUNOE TETIB 6 cc ccicccivccece ‘ 130 

Nashawena Mills........... 93 e% 

we ae eee 118 

N. B. Cotton Mills Corp..... 100 

N. B. Cotton Mills Corp. pf 9 

Nonquitt Spinning Co 10 

Page Mfg. Co 80 

Pierce Mfg. Co... ‘ 410 

Piervee Brom, LtGiscccccccss 100 

Potomska Milis..... 130 

Quissett Mills com 138 

Coutemett BEie OE... ccc ccs 114 ‘és 

oo eA “a 106 

Sharp Mig. Co. pf... ccccess wa 106 

EOE CCR ee 92% 

Taber Milis........ 119 

Wamsutta Mills j as es 119 

WHIMCEO BE i ose icceass 161 


Southern Mill Securities. 
(By Morton Lachenbruch & Co., New York.) 





t ‘ ™ ° . . e A; Bid. Asked. 
ctional. Co. last week the old board of directors laa Niel as ha 
BOSTON STOCK AUCTIONS and officers were re-elected. With two American Spinning Co. pf.. 100 she 
i elec nt xtile ares : > i aa : . Anderson Cotton Mills..... rr 13 
sales of te xtile shares at the exceptions the directors and officers of at ne oe ae ans 
ton auctions on Wednesday were as’ the two companies are identical and Bibb Mfg. Co. com........ 145 157 
Ws: Amory, Browne & Co., handle the prod- Seas ae Pl. veeseeeeee 96 
Mill Par. Sales, Chge uct of both companies. Brookside Mills.......... aoa 888 170 
Arlingtor 100 100% +% Cannon 160 
Bigelow-Hartf'd em.100 84 +4% ED Castarrus Pe eiey eek ae 140 re 
U. S. Worsted Ist pf.100 =» 60% + 5% New England Mill Stocks. Cliffside ...... rest esegeeene 195 a 
Nashua .....-.--- 500 lane 60 Note.—Quotations not marked * represent CGO DMR 6 ch cic st noeep akan 80 90 
Wamsutta .....++-- 100 123 s +5% sales prior to July 31, 1914. Columbus Mfg. Co.......... ee ei 
EOCINC stor desvtess 100 125 % ae -Sale.- Courtaney Mfg. Co., S. C 50 60 
Pacific kee 100 ee +1 Par. Latest. Previous Drayton Milla com.......... = 20 
Gt. Falls 100191 r8% aetna ..... .$100 = $100 Drayton Mills pf........-.... we 90 
, ; Am. Woolen pf 100 "94% "94% I ch busk du neavaneene 7 
| Total Amoskeag . 100 *66 *66 Eagle & Phoenix Mills...... ie £@ 
—— _ Amoskeag pf... 100 101% 100% Exposition Cotton Mills..... 110 126 
Androscoggin 100 *160 *160 PR Fa vo ean céuceedcaes 136 
FINANCIAL NOTES BPBIGTOE ccccscsvcces 100 172 171 Fulton Bag & Cotton....... ; 
Hamilton Woolen Company, Arlington 100 = *100% = #100 Gaffney Mfg. Co......0...+. 50 
thhridae ass ¢ . > ~mi- WERGE. isccse cae. aoe °240 *240 Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 
_ ridge, Mas a has declared a semi Bigelow- Hartford ‘pt 100 "107% °107% Gate Cae Cottetivcicccccucse al 
nnual dividend of three per cent. pay- Borden, Richard..... 100 120 120 Glenn Lowry pf..........-.- 75 
} ; ‘ wile . . ee ee 100 *80 °75 CN 5 55. 6 VC eeaiwand deewes o< 
: e Jan. 10 to stock of record Jan. 3. Boston Mfg. Co...... 100 106% 105%  Grandet Mills............... a 90 
\s noted in these columns last week, Boston Duck......... 700 1280 1252 3rendet Cotton Mills 90 100 
+} si i . ‘He Brookside Mills...... 100 113% 110 FRMMPAGUIR BEMIGs 6 6. cnc cacccas 125 
the stockholders of the Manomet Mills, Cabot Mtg. Co....... 100 100 120 Hisniand Park..<......«.. 175 200 
cotton yarns, New Bedford, Mass., will Chicopee .......... 100 *60 *65 Highland Park pf........... 100 
¢ > en 5 > COMMON oc ccaccess 1000 $1012% oe To 5-6 e sewn Sut eee a 
— P Jan. 12 to act upon the propose d COMEIREMIAL 2... cue ces 100 75% 76 EN a kis bi 00:00. 0s wtces ts 96 
increase of $1,000,000 in the capital stock Draper ...... Seeeakee 230 230 fudson Mills, S. C.........-. 20 50 
ma ta s — . : EF « oS ores ... 500 *1000 *1033 SE AR eer ee 145 “ 
0, | to authorize the construction of an EaWaras 100 «$99 98% Lanett Cotton Mills......... 102 A 
additional mill adjacent to the present Esmond pf. 100 95% 92% Laurens Mills............... 90 100 
lant The saat wea tas ke ic - Everett 100 *120 *118 Lockhart Mills, S. C., com 33 40 
54 _ lhe present capital stock ee... NO xs 05 <oan0ns 100 *201% *200 Lockhart Mills, S. C. pf..... 90 
000.000 and the mill operates 126,288 Great Falls 100 *191 *187% Peg ie See es 36 
i. ” ‘ , > “CO mre Hamilton Woolen. . 100 *80 *95 Manchester Cotton Mills, Ga. 12@ 140 
Lb Hes The company commenced  yatiiton Cotton... 100 *75%  °70% Manchester Cotton Mills,S.C... 106 
m lend payment at the rate of six per MR a a NK ke oN eke 100 *85 *90% Monarch Cotton Mills 103 105 
“ Eis ieiichse hi en so , IL Ss d4sk Fo aioe eae 1000 890 985 IE oii c c'tcaas *130 
‘0 but onC reased this to eight per ee 100 *79 *77% Pacolet Mfg. Co. com....... 98% J 
in the fall of 1906 and has main- eR 100 *165% °150 Pacolet Mfg. Co. 1st pf..... 93 98% 
d i a nak cj . , Oe 100 "98% 98% Parker Mills com........... % 1% 
A it Without s break aes then. Lowell Bleachery.... 100 *127% 126% Parmer Beate Bhs cectcsesece 2% 5 
active demand is reported for the Lowell Hosiery....... 100 40 oa PR a cccridenciacaes 130 ae 
iesne fF ciy . no ~ ative I vale Ree wave ne 100 *122% 124% OR reer 90 105 
issue of six per cent. cumulative Weocnusetts ....... 100 °133% °130% Piedmont Mfg. Co.......... 120 160 
~ rred stock of the Sharp Manufac Mass. Mills in Ga.... 100 *%99 *99 Pt pd acs oy on he % oe 
nz Co ‘ ‘ Jou > : YP 14 Merrimack pf........ 100 *83 °85 Pickens Cotton Mills........ 75 105 
> o ( mpany, New Bedford, at 102 5 Merrimack com...... 100 *33 °35 a eee ae ; a 
accrued dividend from Jan. 1. The Middlesex ........... 100 = *55 *56 Spartan Mills.............. 109 112 
ntire iesne of % ‘ e re Monadnock Mills..... 1000 +1000 as Toxoway .... coee 
nill € issue of $600,000 has been under Nashua ...... 00 *750 *710 Union Buffalo “Cotton “Mills, 
oo tten, thus allowing the company to WNaumkeag ..... .. 100 9 *185 *182% Wena tr ka wa nanan ’ 
Vill aE cg. . = N. E. Cot. Yn. com. 100 20 20 Union Buffalo Cotton Mills, 
a immediate advantage of opportu- NE Got. yn. pf... 100 °51 *35 eR es Soc ang icats? 30 3 
i es to place contracts for building Newmarket ig 100 *95% *95 West Point Mfg........+.-:- 113 
int 
the 
ae MILL STATEMENTS 
wat — — Assets —_— — —— 
= Cash Raw Tota Real estate 
Line r Fiscal year.—— and debts materials, quick bldgs. and , Miscellaneous 
me and address of company. of business. Year. Date receivable. mdse., etc. assets machinery. Amount. Description. 
E. Cotton Yarn Co. Cotton 1915. Sept. 25..... $2,488,549 $1,875,027 $4,363,576 $8,411,351 $1,418,251 Inv’ts., impv’ts., 
an- New Bedford, Mass.... ™ 1914. Sept. 26..... 4, 705, 025 1,736,216 3,441,241 8,411,351 1,366,085 Inv’ts., impv’ts., 
a umbian Mfg. Co., “ S615. Cet. 3... ’ 2 52 161,206 400,858 DE.) “s4eeunen, weaned eles eines 3 
ut Greenville, N. H........ ae. $994: Cot. 2s cocci 95,573 361,926 197,707 
re s Company, “ MSUE; Ot, Lsscx ss 1,035,773 1,068,339 1,019,821 
a Three Rivers, Mase... 1914. Oct. 1... 12,234 1,229,019 1,241,253 970,022 
in- a itikée reserves-depreciation, $498,020; cotton insurance, $10,000; sinking fund, $67. ’ Includes depreciation, $109,968. 


* Includes depreciation, $33.34 


* Includes reserves-depreciation, $498,020; 


(431) 27 





WME Scheawedends ensavd< is ee 
Woodside Cotton Mills. 23 30 
Young, Hartsell........... : ee es 
WOOrCOm PEM COs cccccwncce 80 
Warren Mfg. Co. pf......... 97% 
* Ex-dividend 7 
TARIFF AND THE WAR 
(Continued from page 22) 
sally used dyestuffs, aniline black, for 
which a fair price two years ago was 
20c per pound. One of our manufac 
turers has contracted for delivery of 
this material, to be made in this coun- 
try, to be delivered after March next 
at 80c per pound, which is the lowest 
current quotation. What chance would 
such an industry have if the normal 
price of 20c was resumed after the war? 
Greatly exaggerated statements have 
been made, many of them, unfortu 
nately, by United States officials, as to 
the rapid growth and favorable pros- 
pects of the dyestuff industry in this 
country, but the fact remains that this 
industry will not stand for one day 
when the foreign products again appear 


in this market without an adequate and 
greatly increased measure 
Che applies to the 
woolen cloth. | 
and B, inclosed, 
the appearance of Scotch cheviots, 
largely composed of cotton, ingeniously 
manipulated and on which the labor cost 
bears an unusual proportion to the value 
of the finished product. Owing to 
low labor cost in England these 
were being 
war broke 


of protection. 
manutacture 
fabrics A 


while 


same 
of instance 
which, having 


are 


the 
fabrics 
largely imported before the 
out, and they still being 
made at lower prices England, and 
the tariff of under the Underwood 
law is absolutely inadequate to protect 


are 
in 


ih 
JIC 


the industry here. On dissection any 
expert will verify the statement that 
these goods cannot be made here at a 


price to compete with the foreign goods. 
freight and duty paid. 

Another consideration which is being 
brought up to cloud the issue is that the 


foreign manufacturers would take years 


to recover from the results of the war, 
and that we need not fear their rivalry 
for some time to come. The fact is 
that in both England and Germany 
much of the textile machinery, formerly 
operated by men, is now being run by 
women workers, who, in many of the 
departments, especially in the spinning 


and weaving, can take the place at even 


lower wages. This competition, as well 
as other changes caused by the neces- 
sities of war, will no doubt remain and 
be a considerable factor when the war 
is over. The machinery for producing 
these fabrics is absolutely intact in both 
England and Germany, and also in 


Austria, and will be in position promptly 


to resume export business shortly after 
the declaration of peace. 

This also, I understand, applies to 
the great dyestuff industry in which 
Germany has so long led the world 

These facts, it seems to me, should 
be clearly placed before the Congress, 
and the American people, that the issue 
involved be made clear, and the re- 


sponsibility for the protection of our in- 


dustries, or the lack of it, be placed 
where it belongs. Very truly yours, 
JosePH |). HoLMEsS 

— t727.-.222o>™°>-Liabilities.- — 

Acc'ts payable Surplus. 

“= floating and Capital profit and 

Total funded debt stock loss, ete 

etc.$14,193,278 $6,610,696 $5,900,000 '$1,682,582 

etc. 13,218,678 5,862,685 5,900,000 41,455,993 

636,356 5,644 350,000 2280,712 

559,633 3,337 350,000 206,296 

2,088,160 253,400 800,000 71,034,760 

2,211,275 549,331 800,000 861,944 
cotton insurance, $10,000; sinking fund, $66 
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The Attention of all Manufacturers of 


WOMEN’S HOSE 


is invited to our new 


FASHIONED WELT MACHINE 


MODEL K 


This machine produces women’s hose 
with an inturned knitted welt similar to 
that produced on full fashioned machines. 
The machine has all the features of our 
other models—each stocking being 
dropped from the machine complete, 
except for the looping of the toe. It is 





fitted with five yarn changing fingers, 
inserts an “anti-run-back’’ course, and, the welt being 
knitted on the machine, has all the elasticity of the 
fabric and may be made as wide as desired. 


Write for samples and further information 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, Inc. 
88 Pearl Street 


Boston 
New York Utica 


366 Broadway 5 Blandina Street 





January 8, 1916. 
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HOSIERY SCARCE WITH 
MANY DELAYED DELIVERIES 


Visiting Buyers Will Have Oppor- 
unity to Correct Their Hazy 
Views on Dyestuffs Scarcity 


( of the good results of the visit 
f of-town jobbers to New York 
will a broader dissemination of more 
correct ideas on the exact status of the 
hos! manufacturer on the matter of 
lyestuffs. It is hard to believe that job- 


hers are not already thoroughly in- 
formed on the dyestuffs situation, but 
selling agents still believe that buyers 
draw erroneous conclusions from what 
they know. From experience jobbers 
are learning that merchandise is scarce 
but mill agents believe that more co- 
peration could be secured if they ap- 
preciated properly the difficulties under 
which manufacturers are operating to- 
day. Mills which have been turning 
out the best merchandise they can, which 


has, however, not been up to standard, 
find that jobbers are judging merchan- 
dise by the same standards that they 


used when dyestuff conditions were nor- 
mal. Manufacturers believe that this 
is unfair and that a little leniency on 
their part would smooth out the busi- 
both. There is im- 
provement of late in the general finish 
of goods because no further experi- 
ments are being made with logwood on 
for which it is not suited, and 
results are being ob- 
tained by the use of aniline oil in oxi- 
dized blacks than when first adopted. 


elations of 





satisfactory 


ARCITY BECOMING ACUTE 
Selling agents look forward to the 
spring as likely to be a period of scar- 


many descriptions of hosiery such 
as has not been witnessed for many 
Indications that supply is even 
now falling behind demand are to be 
found in the fact that deliveries from 
many mills are delayed and that large 
stocks are being held in the gray inas- 
much as finishing plants cannot keep 
up with the demands being made upon 
them. There is also the fact that im- 
mense quantities of hosiery are being 
taken for export and as these goods are 
going out of the country the produc- 
tion which they represent is placed 
completely beyond the reach of the 
The impending scarcity is 
not wholly a question of dye- 
ut rather one of growing de- 
mand with insufficient supply to meet it. 
Jobbers are glad to take in merchan- 
lise no matter how much delayed it 


city 11 


years. 


home trade. 


may rom scheduled deliveries and 
none shows any inclination to cancel. It 
is a situation of great strength for the 
seller | what advances within reason 
he see to make are supported. 


XED SITUATION FOR FALL 
ill agent reports that his line 
rm hosiery, opened a number of 


week o for next fall at an advance 

10c. from last year, has been sold up. 
Oth nes opened at the same time 
have met with active buying and mills 
which have so benefited can plan out 
their irk ahead with confidence if 
they e also covered themselves on 
their raw material. Certain woolen and 


lines are not being sold so 

id because of the bullish attitude 
their manufacturers take on raw wool. 
‘otto, hosiery has not met with much 
lemand for fall as yet and manufac- 
urers are not pushing these lines. They 








Knit Goods 


have confidence that jobbers will feel 
the need for merchandise before they 
feel the need for additional orders. For 
spring, however, nearly all lines are in 
good condition and orders already re- 
ceived are large. Sellers feel that some 
jobbers are going to be short of goods 
and it is a first first 
served. 


case of come, 


HOSIERY TRADE NOTES 


A fire in the plant of William F. 
Taubel, Inc., at Riverside, N. J., last 
Sunday destroyed part of the finishing 
department, with a reported loss of 
$300,000. The origin of the fire is not 
known. Arrangements have been made 


to continue the work of this department 
in other buildings of the plant 

Last Wednesday ten of the eastern 
salesmen of the American Hosiery Co. 
arrived at New Britain, Conn., for their 
annual visit to the plant, and were en- 
tertained at the Hartford Club by Ed 
ward H. Davison, president of the com- 
pany. The company plans to add sev- 
eral new men to its force of travelers 

Hosiery agents who have been com- 
plaining of the attitude of buyers 
through a large part of 1914 and 1915 
are pleased to see the market gaining 
such a position that they can now dic- 
tate to buyers. It is many months since 
they have had this opportunity, and they 
believe that it may teach buyers a les- 
son, 

Many late deliveries are now being 
made, and jobbers who are trying to 
place reorders on desirable grades are 
finding that few cases are available be- 
fore March. 

Many jobbers are interested in the 
artificial silk situation, and there is be- 
lief on the market that a large part of 
the goods sold cannot be delivered 


KNITTING MILL NEWS 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Pilot Knit- 
ting Mills are to be started up at 233- 
35 Market Street by H. J. Auerbach & 
Co. Mr. Auerbach until recently was 
connected with the firm of Haber & 
Auerbach. The plant will be equipped 
with 20 latch needle and 15 sewing ma- 
chines, to be operated on men’s, wom- 
and children’s sweater coats, the 
production to be sold through J. H. 
Woodward, Bourse Building, Philadel- 
phia, and Jas. E. Malone, New York. 

Jettico, TENN. Diamond Hosiery 
Mill, with capitalization of $75,000, has 
been organized by G. T. Whitlock, and 
he will be the manager of the enterprise. 
Plans have been secured for the con- 
struction of a 100 x 50 foot two-story 
brick building, in which will be installed 
an equipment of hosiery knitting ma- 
chinery. 

*SouTH 


, 
ens, 


Benn, Inp. The Stephenson 
Underwear Mills confirm the report that 
they have increased their capital stock 
to $1,000,000 to allow for an extension 
of facilities. Men’s and women’s flat 
and ribbed underwear and union suits 
in cotton, wool, worsted and merino are 
manufactured with a present equipment 
of 8 sets of woolen cards, 92 knitting 
machines, 150 sewing machines, etc. 

New York, N. Y. The Harvard 
Knitting Mills, manufacturers of sweat- 
er coats, are to remove their plant from 
519 Broadway to 19-25 East 24th Street, 
before Jan. 15. A quantity of new 
knitting and sewing machines will be 
installed in the new location, increasing 
the capacity. 


Hosiery — Underwear — Sweaters— Fancy Goods 





UNDERWEAR PRESENTS 
STRONG AND EVEN FRONT 


Visiting Buyers Are Arriving but 
Market Is Not in Need 
of Their Operations 

The underwear market is beginning 
the new year in better statistical shape, 
and with a more optimistic spirit than 
has been shown for a number of years 
It is in marked 
contrast with conditions ruling this time 
in 1915. Then orders for fall amounted 
to almost and 
were willing to make all sorts of conces 
sions to draw buyers out of their shell 
The result was a situation completely at 
They did not, 
however, take much advantage of it, for 
their initial buying was of only small 
compass. At present the situation is 
quite the reverse, with sellers in the seat 
of power. 


past at a similar season. 


nothing, selling agents 


the command of jobbers. 


Underwear of nearly all sorts 
has been in such demand as to 
leave mills in a sold-up position of such 
strength that they [ 
further demand for some months. 


good 


are independent of 
This 
applies equally to mills running on both 
light and heavy weights. For fall ini 
tial orders have been large, and, accord- 
ing to the 
selling 

virtually 
product. 
position, 


statement several 


number of 


made by 
mills are 
sold-up on this part of their 
Light weights are in similar 
with only a comparatively small 
production left to care for 
the reorders that 
the distributing season nears. 
SERVICE OF JORBERS’ VISIT 

Selling agents have at various times 
in recent stated their belief that 
coming more and more to 
New York. This 
has not been borne out by the experi 
ence of the last two openings on fall 
weight garments. Last season, as men- 
tioned buying from salesmen 
who in November took to the road was 
light, and the jobbers who visited New 
York in January, 1915, did little or noth- 
ing to increase the volume of goods un- 
der contract except to place blanket or 


agents, a 


margin oO! 


may be expected as 


years 
jobbers are 
do their buying in 


above, 


ders in some cases, which agents gen- 
erally found worthless until confirma 
tion and details began to straggle in 


At the time oft con- 
these 


during the spring. 
firmation 


many of orders were 
scaled down so that it was well that 
sellers did not place too much confidence 
in them. This year the traveling men 


demand, and, according to 
agents, almost all the buying they want 
and can expect was placed on the road. 
Jobbers’ New York visit, therefore, has 
appeared of little value so far as the 
actual securing of orders is concerned. 
It is, 
jobbe rs 


met eager 


however, serviceable in bringing 
and together, and in 


bringing one jobber in closer touch with 


agents 


other jobbers for an interchange of 
ideas. 
OPTIMISM PREVAILS 
Jobbers have scheduled their annual 


next Monday, and during 
the week many appeared about the mar 
ket. 
on trade prospects during the year. The 
chances f 


meeting for 
They are, on the whole, optimistic 


seem for continuance of 


broad distribution of underwear, and it 


rood 


is believed that unusually small stocks 
will be carried over from the current 
heavy-weight season. Deliveries are be- 


ing taken later than usual, as previously 
mentioned in this column, but it is be- 
lieved that this will 


merchandise also 





Yarn Markets, pages 36-38, 47-48 








2 1 » 4 S Iptre ( 

Still ot eason Oo! icceptl 

late deliveries, however, whi is 

fact that the goods are billed at pric 

lower than replacement cost by I 

15 per cent. Cotton ribs show a grow 

ing popularity in the large busines 

already placed and fleeces, though not 

expanding for domestic distribution 

have prospect of good export support 

Women’s underwear is in a better px 

sition than usual, largely as a reactiot 
| 


from a year when jobbers 


snort Of sup} 


power of demand. 


UNDERWEAR TRADE NOTES 
Shipment of underwear from mills on 
the current heavy-weight season is still 
being made and jobbers are glad to take 


in this merchandise. 


The week began in quiet fashion, 
though toward its close the market 
presented a scene of greater animation 
because of the arrival of a large num 


ber of out-of-town buyers 
The Jobbe rs’ 
1 


Goods 


Association of Knit 
Buyers holds its 
meeting at the Waldorf 
day, Jan. 10, 
a. m. 


annual winter 
Mon 


sions at 10 


\storia on 
with two s« 


and 2 p. m., and a vaudeville 


smoker at 8 p. m. 

idvance of the 
convention of the National Wholesale 
Dry Association, scheduled for 
Jan. 20 and 21 at the Waldorf. 

Kfforts to purchase the machinery of a 
New York State mill for 
Savannah for the purpose of starting a 
fleeced mill 
in this column not lo: 
to have fallen through 

The high cost of labor in the vicinity 
of the mill’s location in New York is 
said to have made manufacture improfit 
able. It had been figured that the same 
machinery could be operated in the 
South at a profit, but numerous ob 
stacles in the financial arrangements 
prevented the completion of the project. 


This comes 10 days in 


Goods 


removal to 


underwear there, reported 


ig ago, are said 


SWEATER COATS UNCHANGED 
Passing of Holidays Finds Trade in 
Same Strong Position 


Sweaters, having passed through the 


usual quiet holiday period, are now 
awaiting the action of buyers on their 
annual visit begun this week There 


may not be much buying left to be done 
in many quarters, but from agents’ re- 
ports the this regard is 
spotty and accurate generalizing is dif- 
ficult. 


situation in 


The low end coats are perhaps 
the best sold ahead of any in the mar- 
ket and agents for such lines as cotton 
sweaters have found trade particularly 


good. Merino coats have also proved 
desirable numbers inasmuch as the all 
wool shoddy garment has so advanced 


rise in the stock 
that it is abnormally high in proportion 
to the quality offered. 
Retailers had fair 
moving out many grades of sweater 
coats for the holiday trade, and it is be 
lieved that the carry-over will not be 
large. There were rumors on the mar 
ket last week that $3,000,000 worth of 
sweater costing about $18 per 
dozen, were wanted by the Allies. Com- 
munication with the office of the bank 
ers through whom such orders pass 
secured only the information that they 
held no unplaced orders and no 
firmation was to be had among agents. 


in price because of the 


have success in 


coats, 


con- 
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F. B. WILDMAN 


President and Manager 











WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


AUTOMATIC STOP MOTIONS 
ELECTRIC CLOTH CUTTERS 






Norristown, Penna. - - - U.S.A. 
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KNIT GOODS—Continued 


HOSIERY MAKERS MEET 


Philadelphia Producers Protest 
Against Insurance Rates 
e regular monthly meeting of the 
idelphia Hosiery Manufacturers 
held Thursday evening, Dec. 30, at 
Manufacturers Club, following the 
dinner. The meeting developed 
general discussion of the Com- 
tion Law, and the rates applied to 
mills under the requirements 
new statute. It was the general 
n of those present that the rates 
to hosiery mills were excessive 
mpared with those in other indus- 
1 that protest should be made 
ling this. It further developed 
hile many mills were being quoted 
of 42c. others had been quoted 
i6c.. while others had a rate as low as 
28c. The situation was regarded as de- 
confused and without any defi- 
isis. It appeared that silk hosiery 
were being quoted a rate of 17c., 
o reason could be advanced by 
acturers why there should be this 


il 


difference, inasmuch as the mechanical 
operations are practically the same. It 
was decided a committee should draft a 
protest against these rates of compensa- 
tion insurance as applied to hosiery mills 


in Pennsylvania and forward this to 
Harrisburg. Edward F. Powell, Jos. S. 
Rambo, and W. Park Moore were ap- 
pointed on this committee. 

The meeting also listened to the reso- 
lutions adopted at the recent manufac- 
turers’ gathering in Chicago which were 
approved, although no action was taken 
on the Tariff Commission subject. A 
resolution was also adopted putting the 
meeting on record as favoring the pas- 
sage of House Bill 702, providing a pro- 
tariff for the domestic dyestuff 
industry. 

The Redfield report on the hosiery in- 
dustry was discussed in rather a general 
fashion. It was felt that inasmuch as 
Mr. Kedfield had betrayed such a lim- 
ited knowledge of actual facts and con- 
ditions in the industry, it was not worth 
while to dignify the matter by taking 
any tion 


tecti\ 


One of the developments of the meet- 
ing was the fact that the cost of insur- 
ance various mills would necessarily 
entail added cost for raw materials. The 


hosiery manufacturer will be obliged to 
help carry this burden, which will add 
to the cost of his own production. 
Eventually the manufacturer will be 
compelled to pass this additional ex- 
pense on to the buyer, who in turn 
should exact it from the buying public 
vhich has insisted upon such measures 
as workmen’s compensation, and other 
so-called reforms. 

rl present included Edward F. 
Powell and George J. Graff, Powell 
Co.; W. Park Moore, Brown 


Knitting Co.; Joseph S. Rambo, Rambo 
& Regar, Inc., Morristown, Pa.; F. W. 
Sit . Simons & Struve Hosiery Co.; 
H. M. Gwynn, Oneida Knitting Co.; 


\. \. Newman, Notaseme Hosiery Co.; 
Geor Taubel, John C. Beageary, 
Tau Bros.; Wm. T. Buck, Thos. W. 
Buck Hosiery Co.; Jas. A. O’Connell, 
as. A, O'Connell Co.; Richard E. 
Madeley, Pilling & Madeley, Inc.; Ed- 
ward Blood, Jr., John Blood & Bro.; 
Robert C. Blood, John Blood & Co.; 
hn M. Reynolds, Harding, Tilton Co. ; 

Remington, McConnel & Co., 
! R. E. Thompson, Union Special 
Mac\ine Co.; C. B. Carter, Secretary, 
and Kk. L. P. Reifsneider, National As- 


sociation of Hosiery & Underwear 
Manufacturers; Harry J. Shoemaker, 
NE 


tary, and Walter Linn, Associate 
tary, Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
lation. 


Se 


DOUBTS CHANGE IN PRICE 


Southern Jobber Believes Retailers’ 
Fixed Scale Permanent 

\ southern jobber gives his reasons 
for believing that the fixed retail prices 
on hosiery and underwear are here to 
stay, as follows: 

“Consumers are accustomed to pay 
the following prices for their ordinary 
purchases of hosiery: 10c., 12'%c., 25c., 
35c., and 50c. This is because of the 
fact that retailers, jobbers and manufac- 
turers have long recognized these prices 
as those at which 
easily retailed. 

“In my opinion, the present advance 
in hosiery prices will lead to the manu- 
facture of a great many new items by 
hosiery makers. The fiber goods which 
formerly cost from $1.70 to $1.90 will be 
improved and will become 35c. lines. 
The numbers which haye been retailing 
for 50c. and which cost 
to $3.62'4 from the manufacturer will 
be manipulated so that the manutactur- 
ing costs will be about the same as they 
are now, although the stockings may be 


hosiery was most 


from $3.37! 


of slightly less value. 

“The hosiery retailed in large cities 
at 19c., 33c., 46c., 79%c., etc., does not 
include more than a small percentage 
of the total transactions in hosiery in 
large stores. 

“If anyone doubts the fact that ho- 
easily at the prices 
which consumers are accustomed to pay, 
they can easily prove to thesmelves that 
the cost of selling of hosiery at unusual 
prices is very high. Put two tables in 
a good position in a retail store, side 
hy side, and put the same stockings on 
each table; mark one table 12%c. and 
the other 1lc., and it will be found that 
more stockings will sell off the 12%c. 
table than off the llc. table. This is 
due to the fact that consumers know 
little technically about hosiery. They 
form their habits of purchase and life 
is too short to start a campaign in the 
endeavor to have them change their 
habits.” 


siery sells most 


Census Report on 1913-1914 Cotton 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, has lately distributed 
its annual bulletin on Cotton Production 
and Distribution on the 1914 to 1915 
crop. This is the first report under the 
system of closing the cotton year July 
31, instead of Aug. 31, as in the past. 
The report contains detailed statistical 
tables on the annual production of cot- 
ton and linters in the United States as 
returned by ginners and delinters, dis- 
tributed by states and counties from 
1910 to 1914, inclusive, with statistics of 
production for previous years; the 
world’s cotton production from 1910 to 
1914, by countries; consumption, im- 
ports, exports and stocks of cotton and 
number of cotton spindles in the United 
States for the vear ending July 31, 1914, 
with detailed statistics of spindles, cot- 
ton consumed, cotton on hand, and im- 
ports and exports of cotton and cotton 
goods including comparative figures for 
previous years; the world’s spindles and 
consumption of cotton and the manu- 
facture of cottonseed products as re- 
turned at the census of manufactures 
covering the season 1913-1914. The bul- 
letin also contains maps of each cotton 
state with volume of production by 
counties and a map of the cotton belt 
with lines representing the limit of the 
boll weevil region in the years 1909 to 
1914. The bulletin contains 102 pages, 
and copies can be obtained by applica- 
tion to Director of the Census, Samuel 
L. Rogers, Washington, D. C. 
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“UNIVERSAL” WINDING MACHINES 


The only kind used in this spinning 


mill for their celebrated knitting yarns 
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BANNER 


FULL AUTOMATIC 
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Standard Gauge 
260-33/4" 


Extra Fine Gauge 
280-31/2" 
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FULL AUTOMATIC HOSIERY MACHINES 


These new machines have made possible the success of new lines of extra 
fine gauge hose and half-hose. 


Many leading mills of the country are now largely equipped with these 
new machines, and their absolutely successful operation has been 
demonstrated. 

ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for particulars and samples of work. 


HEMPHILL MFG. CO. 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Over 22,000 Banner Knitters in Operation 


Over 100 Machines Completed Weekly for Home and Export Markets 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 13) 


ver guides behind the back rollers are 
rking so that nearly the full width 
the roller is utilized. The best mo- 
for sliding guides is the old heart 
tion, with just enough compensating 
weight to keep the end of the slide 
pressing against the heart. This will 
prevent a swell at the end of the mo- 
t and ensure even wear on the rollers. 
is motion is shown at Fig. 6, A, being 

the roving guides; B, sliding rod; C, 
balance weight, and D, the heart mo- 


John Brown. 


FINISHING WOOL HOSIERY 
hnical Editor: 

hat can be used in finishing wool ho- 

so that they will absorb moisture in- 

i of drying out? We think the trouble 

be in the scouring. We use a high- 

» neutral soap built up with soda ash 

Hoosier (2571) 


Ryan 


cannot understand why a manu- 
facturer of hosiery should want his 
goods to feel clammy and that is what 
he wants when he states that the goods 
seem to dry out and feel harsh. The 
harsh feel is objectionable providing the 
goods are made from fine wool, but if 
coarse wool is used he must not expect 
anything but a coarse and wiry feel and 
handle. “Hoosier” does not state what 
amount of soap he is using to a gallon 
of water, neither does he state the 
amount of alkali he is using to the gal- 
lon of water. If the wool stock has 
been carbonized he should use a stronger 
alkali soap than he would if the stock 
had not been carbonized. “ Hoosier” 
can rest assured that it is not because 
the goods are clean that they feel harsh. 
There is some other reason. If a good 
saponified red oil is used in the picking 
room and a good soap made up as fol 
lows to blend the goods, there will be 
no more trouble with harsh feel: 

Recipe for Red Oil Soap: 
100 gals. water. 
50 Ibs. saportified red oil. 
4 Ibs. 72 per cent. caustic soda. 
Boil not less than 3 hours, the longer 

better. When the mixture is cold 
it will make quite a solid soap which 
cannot be used in its present form. Mix 
in another tank for washing the hosiery 

gallon, of the soap to 2 gallons of 
water, with 4 ozs. of pure alkali to the 
gallon. Boil from 1 to 1% hours. 
When cold use for washing. If red oil 
is used in the picker room it will be 


+ 


found that the hosiery is so easily 
cleaned that the amount of alkali can 
be reduced to 3 ounces or perhaps 2 
ounces. Any manufacturer of wool 
hosiery or in fact of any class of wool 
goods who uses saponified red oil in the 
picking room will never be troubled with 
gre iS) goods. 
Anthony. 
DRY CARDED SHODDIES 
nical Editor 
have received a number of calls for 
Shoddies ‘‘ dry carded.’ It seems that these 
Stocks are worked into goods which are not 
scoured, and therefore the oil is offensive 
Can you give us a formula for making an 
emulsion for same? We understand there 
's an emulsion used, consisting of a small 
pr yrtion of soap well mixed with water 
Carder (2578). 
he above query is not quite clear. 
No reason exists why the oil used in 
t case should be offensive if it is of 
good quality. Since carding is a me 
Chanical operation, it is not essential 
ause the material to be carded is 
shoddy, that low grade or otherwise 
cheap oils should be used. For the pur- 
se of emulsifying an oil, the most 
isfactory, method to pursue is to use 
otash or soft soap of the type com- 
nly known in most mills as an Eng- 
fig soap, which always contains be- 
le a fair quantity of water, an amount 
glycerine that materially aids in mak- 
g an emulsion that “holds.” An ex- 
formula cannot be given, since the 
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amount of mineral oil “ Carder” uses 
is not known. He will have to work out 
his own recipe, bearing in mind that a 
uniform emulsion is possible only when 
the soap has been dissolved, and the oil 
added while both are agitated by means 
of a paddle or other appliance. 

By adding the oil to the solution of 
soap, an emulsion that “holds” for a 
considerable length of time can be ob- 
tained. Do not add the soap to the oil. 

Berwick. 


KNITTING MILL NEWS 

*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Chesterman & 
Streeter, Inc., manufacturers of elas- 
tic hosiery, have, as noted, purchased 
the Montgomery Mill of John Sullivan & 
Sons Manufacturing Co., 9th & Mont- 
gomery Avenue, and are removing their 
machinery to that building. Various 
improvements will be made, and it is 
understood there will be additions made 
to their present equipment. The prop 
erty includes a five-story brick building 
along the Philadelphia & Reading R. R., 
with a lot of 202 x 80 feet. It will be 
remembered that J. Sullivan & Sons 
Manufacturing Co. erected a large addi- 
tion to their plant on Delhi Street at 
the rear of their main plant. 

Sact Lake Ciry, Uran. Business at 
the plant of the Salt Lake Knitting 
Works is reported as flourishing. Im- 
provement during the last year neces- 
sitated the installation of about five new 
machines and several more have been 
ordered, it is understood. Men’s and 
women’s. ribbed and_ full-fashioned 
underwear and union suits, seamless and 
full-fashioned hosiery, fancy knit goods, 
ete., are manufactured, with an equip- 
ment at last report of 20 latch and 
spring needle knitting machines, 14 sec- 
tions full-fashioned machines and 75 
sewing machines. 

Winpsor, N. S., CANADA. The Nova 
Scotia Underwear Co. expects to be 
running in about five weeks in its new 
mill. The main plant of the company 
is at Eureka, N. S.; men’s and boys’ 
ribbed underwear, woolen, are manu- 
factured. 

HaMILTon, Ont., CANADA. J. S. 
Thompson and Percy M. Smith, for- 
merly general manager and_ superin- 
tendent, respectively, of the Zimmerman 
Manufacturing Co., men’s, women’s 
and children’s underwear, are now with 
the T. Eaton Co., Ltd. It is understood 
that the Eaton Co. is contemplating the 
construction of a spinning mill in 
Hamilton in addition to the new knit- 
ting mill now in course of erection. 

Boyertown, Pa. G. W. Unger, oper- 
ating the Crescent Knitting Mill on 
women’s cotton ribbed underwear is 
understood to be looking for a loca- 
tion, with railroad facilities, for the 
establishment of a branch plant. It is 
stated that business is being received 
at the present mill in such volume as to 
make its handling impossible; there 
are enough orders on hand at the pres- 
ent time to keep two mills working un- 
til December, it is stated. Equipment of 
the present plant comprises 27 latch 
needle knitting machines, 14 ribbers, 30 
sewing machines, etc. 

New Castie, Pa. Stockholders of 
the New Castle Knitting Mills have 
voted to increase the capital stock from 
$100,000 to $250,000 to provide addi- 
tional working capital and to finance im- 
provements. The mills have a large 
number of orders on hand, sufficient to 
keep the plant running full time for 
several months, and it is stated that the 
company is amply covered with dye- 
stuffs. Men’s and women’s cotton ho- 
siery are manufactured with 100 knit 
ting machines. The company has made 
a number of extensions of its plant 
since its organization in the summer of 


1914 








Better than ever from 
YOUR standpoint 
SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 
have been added to the “‘1912"’ Cloth Cutting, 
Folding and Winding Machine which add at 

least 50 per cent. to its value to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth—fold the edges—roll 
it up and give you an exact Measurement ot 
every piece of cloth going through the machine. 

It saves time, labor, machine and cloth. 

YOU ONLY NEED ONE MACHINE 
where before it required two, and you get an 
extra strip from every bolt of cloth. 

It cuts the corners of expense in every way 
and leads to more and greater profits. 

THE ENORMOUS SAVINGS WILL IN 
TEREST YOU. 


J. A. FIRSCHING 
614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U. S.A. 
Dept. “B” 
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New Jersey 
Textile 


Wire 


Highest Grade 


Machine for 
rapid and Eco- 
nomical Method 
of Attaching La- 
bels to Hosiery 
or other Gar- 
ments. 


» tC 15 S. Sixth Stree 
Z L. Shoemaker & Co., PHILADELPHIA 











PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 





JOS. T. PEARSON 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 





W. G. ABBOTT, JR. 


(437) 


HOW TO 
r1er BOXES! 
Do it the 
Si guick 
cheap 
safe 
efficient 
way by using 
the 








Write for Bul nT. 5 7 


It tells all about the time, ‘labor, 
space saving machine 


Manufactured and Sold by the 


N. Y. Rev. Port. Elev. Co. 


340 Garfield Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 
188 


An Accurate and Sensitive 
Balance for Textiie Use 


Factory, Jersey City, \. 4, 
la Coast Branch 





FULL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Yarn Changers 
and Platers 
For Seamless Hosiery 


Easy Transfer 






Accurate 
Measuring Device 


Produces 
Finest Fabrics 


PAXTON & O'NEILL 


3rd and Green Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





E. J. ABBOTT 


RESEARCH and EFFICIENCY ENGINEERS 


Processes 
Inventions 
LABORATORY 


3213 Frankford Avenue 3212 Amber Street 
PHILADEL! HIA 
Bleachers of Hosiery 
Cotton. Mercerized Silk, Art Silk and Wool 
Specialists in Peroxide of Lime Bleaches 
Satisfactory work and prompt delivertes guaranteed 


Telephone Main 3593 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Established 1854 


Old South Building BOSTON 
PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES TRADE MARKS COPYRIGHTS 


Special Attention to Textile Inventions 





ASHDALE BLEACHERY | 





Special Machinery 
Manufacturing Methods 
WILTON, N. H: 


HOTOGRAVURE 


LETTERHEADS 


WOODBURY & COMPANY, INc. 


WORCESTER, Masse 








L. T. IVES CO. 
Established 1874. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, SinKers, JacKs, Etc. 

NEW BRUNSWICH, N. J. 
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FIRE-PROOF 


“HURRICANE” 


STEEL AND ASBESTOS CONSTRUCTION 
BUILT IN MANY SIZES AND TYPES FOR 


RAW STOCK, WARPS, HOSIERY, 


DRYERS 


UNDERWEAR, CLOTH, YARN, ETC. 


Complete equipments for 


vezcown secs DYEING, BLEACHING 


Linters, Wool, Hair, Rags, etc. 


Greatest Capacity with Least Steam and Power 


SCOURING 


Automatic 
= Yarn Dryer 


AND CARBONIZING Write for Catalog on Automatic Drying & Conditioning Machines 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 6721 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


H. Brinton Co. 


MAIN 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIBBERS 


with 
such as Welt 


Single and Double Feed 


all latest improvements, 


and Slack Course 


Selvage Welt, French Welt, Dog- 


less attachment, 


Double Knee, 


Two-speed Drive, Yarn Changers, 


Automatic Stop-motions. 


Built 


in all sizes, for all classes 


of rib work. 


Samples and prices on request. 


=~ THE MERROW 


OVERSEAMING MACHINES 


For finishing fabrics in 


One Operation 


THE MERROW 
MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, 
CONN. 


—Showrooms 


467 Broadway, New York 
6th & Arch Sts., Philadelphia 
815 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
1019 E. Baltimore St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


SULPHUR BLACK 


FOR HOSIERY 


DYEING MACHINERY and 
BLEACHING MACHINES 


ig Dyeing Machines For 
Hosier Underw R tock 


Rags. Singeing 
Hosiery, Mercerizing 
Smith, Dru 
Alleghany Ave., 
below Sth St. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALLEN PATENT KIERS 


~ “ALLEN INJECTOR" KIER “ALLEN WORCESTER" KIER 


As I'lustrated Electric Driven Circulator with 
Indirect Heater 


“ALLEN HYDRAULIC” KIER 
For Raw Stock. Unloaded 


in 30 Minutes 
Our new “Worcester” Kier ij 
mechanically correct. 


No live steam is admitted t: 
Kier. 

Let us show you why we car 
obtain absolutely uniform re 
sults with less consumption 
of steam in this type of Kier 


Many of the largest mills o{ 
the country are _ installing 
these Kiers. 


Let us show you how you can 
improve on your present sys- 
tem. 


LARGE 
STOCK OF 
faa e ae 
ALL AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Mel) ante TT) 
AND QUALITY 
OF OUR 
GERMAN NEEDLES 
ARE UNSURPASSED 
Oy Ya Tate techn ye) 
Not GET ROUGH OR Loose 






WILDT & CO., Limited 


The Boulevard Leicester, England 
KNITTING MACHINE BUILDERS AND EXPORTERS 


Please write for catalogues 


| 


We are also open to negotiate for the import of American 
Underwear Machinery for the European market 
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SUPPLY MARKETS—RAGS, SHODDY, ETC. SHERWIN WOOL CO. JOHN J. CONNELL | 




















Blankets— SPECIALIZES YOUR REQUIREMENTS = 
QUOTATIONS oe 
WN MO go5 0s 4 a8 Owen ae 6 @ 6% aed : : 
eS ere 25 @2s8 COTTON AND WOOL 
Wool Waste. New black, fine worsted........ 28 @30 Ooo en a S COTTON AND WOOL WASTI 
Fine white Australian lap waste 65 @68 cane acy pera ea = oes SHODDIES AND FLOCKS 
Fine white lap waste........... 66 =@60 Dark mixed, extra fine and free 213 A Street BOSTON 239 and 241 N. Front St Philadelphia, Pa | 
Fine colored lap waste.......... 50 @60 from cotton and silk 26 @30 
{ju lored lap waste....... 35 @40 4 eset eee ene a. ane = is 
Bedium Co 7 be Dark mized, No: 8... 602.000. 18 @22 - 
Fine white Australian ring waste 58 @é63 Med. to coarse grades, all wool iat 
Fine white ring waste..-..--.. 50 @63 on o 2 oss FRANKEL BROS. & CO. GORDON BROS., Inc. 
Fine white Australian thread ‘ Red flannel, all wool............ 22 @24 ; : 
OME: cihic see detstevee canes 50 @ 55 Red knit stock, strictly all wool 25 @27 42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. Manufacturers and Dealers in 
ne SHE NS Wass: «5 < - oo No. 1 dark blue for hosiery, Oy le Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, 
Medium white thread waste.... 35 @45 strictly all wool............ 24 @25 We grade new and old woolen and S 2 
oe Wee ae os No. 2, same, not all wool........ 17 @20 cotton rags ready for the picker. Wool Waste, Woolen Rags 
Fine colored thread waste..... _ @25 Fine dark merino, all wool, No. 117 @19 Sa a , aS Telephone Connection 
Medium colored thread Reheat ae 15 @20c Med. dark merino, all wool, No. 2 16 @18 CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 
White spinners waste, greasy... 20 oss Med. dark merino, not extracted 13 @14 
Colo a ae = greasy. 15 @22 Med. dark merino, all wool...... 15 @16 
Aus ren white cards waste, 28 @32 Fine light merino, all wool...... 28 @30 


ne 
B. COHEN & SONS 





Fine white card waste, dusted.. 24 @30 ceae Maes akon’ on aces : . oss Ss. RAWITSER & co. 


Medivm white card waste, dusted 20 @25 Med. 
























: light merinos, extracted... 18 @20 WOOLEN RAGS } LARGEST GRADERS OF 
Colored card waste, mediums... 2 @ 7 Medium black.......... sscs-+s 16 @20 WOOL WASTE, SHODDIES | | New WOOLEN andCOTTON 
Colo ; ao To order: Olives, all wool, fine.. 20 @25 FLOCKs, NOILS AND EXTRACTS 
Cc t Raveli meee: Bll WOOL. «ccc cecceoses 20 @25 g CLIPPINGS 
arpe VeuIngs. 283-285-287 West Broadway NEW YORK | AND ALL KINDS OF REMNANT 
No. 1 new, old wool.............. — @10 SKIRTED CLOTHS 8 ea | ; a Write Us for Prices 
, 7 ®@ Our specialty is t. grade woolen Rags rite Us fe ic 
No. 2 old, Ight wool........... 7 @ i% Skirted worsteds- of every description ready for the picker. { 1244-46 S. UNION STREET CHIC AGO 
ee eee 5%@ 6 Se sean we 7 re 15 @16 
a: 4 URNS sec ei wh acevieseeicees 4 @4% Black . PE > 20 @21 
No. 5 cotton...... ievenecsaverss SRS i Spee ohare 16 @17 
lew W DE (sribu een ‘ a 13%@14 | N Y 
How ‘Warten Sage. Ne, eee Sah care 16 @17 The W. .. LOESER CO. BUFFALO . a 
ag SHS eRe erate ok eck ee tee 21 @22 ? 
Ordinary clothing clips......... 19 @20 Skirted Cloth— . 
, , ac —_ 
CLOTHING CLIPS. Fine light... 13 @14 Graders of | Manufacturers of 
Pg aa 0% ¢ 7 t ; s i aie 
wig re a eae ee eee : re Woolen Rags Empire Baling Press 
Bt we ewe ee eee ee eee ee eee eee «v0 «0 . . . 
MO. v6 i Kee meneaseswess 35 @37 eee ee 9 @10 Tea? atiee , sowe 
Mae Saacetekensces eevee > 2 — ane oy Uniform Quality Hand or Power 
irk 5 os Ach crn ae eid ae 20 @22 Skirted, tan kersey se Ne ; - 16 @1T7 — 
WOE Nata cnGw he wea eas tiwaws 20 @22 Skirted, tan covered............ 16 @17 — 
o waimnnn’  (BALING PRESSES 
I _ gg or and white. 24 = Fine white yarn, best all wool... 50 @d5b 
Medium light ......... ++. 15 @16 Med. and coarse white yarn, all - ‘ — 
(EN TENE 8 vir an tear acorn 15 @16 MenMN Rs RTE ede Sens 38 @40 ALL STEEL FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ME Sse ek ceed wees ear 18 @19 White knit stock, best fine all : ‘ e re _— 
RRC es Sea ah 19 @20 oc ee oe ne 34 @338 CONO Largest Line in the U.S. Write 
aes Pore ye 19 @20 White knit stock, No. 2......... 31 @33 . : : 
wh . New Blue clips, best, fine wor- ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept. ‘ Ann Arbor, Mich. 
n is - 
AMMEN: duct asic oo aae 6%@ 7 MOOD oc iscdewessecdscvcecees 28 @30 
CON asians cocceesceeseee — @ 8% es higl ] ] | thi { | Id | | 
lgher levels unless something untore- shoddy manutacturers that when buying 
Gr iment Clips— : . ; 
aime es oe os 19 @20 SALES LIMITED BY LACK seen occurs to decrease the demand, a develops into larger volume consider 
GiGO «++. eseeees tree eres 20 @21 somewhat remote contingency in the ible difheulty will be experienced in fil 
ROAR iG tice whiaaiees yes cas SS OSs : ie . ; a ; ae ee as ae 
Cc BE ee Kate She cance ae ee OF DESIRABLE GRADES face Of a heavy-weight season which ing demands and some substat ii price 
CLOAKING CLIPS. . 7 ret . shows every indication of being the best advances are looked for 
Worsteds— Prices Advance on Stocks in Active ;, many years Most wool waste dealers a joing a 
Fr nara Se eae eee eee 36 @37 Request—Odd Lots of Old Stock In many cases inability to obtain the good business but a very large move 
ie Sep eene tren as seseee 38 ot Moved at Full Prices exact type of material required has ment is restricted only by the scarcity 
LS ack cnknnte nto sns 26 @27 . bet eee. 2 — ae ee ; , “ie 
name orcs Cee eee ae 38 Conditions in the rag market are not compelled manufacturers to purchase of desired stocks Threads and low 
27 @28 essentially different from those prevail- substitutes, a feature which has enabled wastes are in very good demand, pat 
27 @28 i sever: 1e ‘ : ricec are 1 1 ‘ 1 
: ose 7 @ ing for several weeks past; prices are dealers to move odd lots that have been ticularly solid colors, but few dealers 
rench Flannels— e 3 aoe ae . . 4 ss cs ; > 
Very light 25 6@26 lirm on all grades with slight advances in their lofts for months or possibly have any appreciable supply and are un 
lack 30 esi on certain of the stocks in most active years. With the increase in prices has able to trade in the market except at 
7- ; request. One of the chief difficulties leveloped a tendency to depreciate qual- prices that leave but little, if any, profit 
SD test Sivstemite cae 10 «©@S0 that contronts the dealer at present 1s ity to a certain extent, a few grades Many dealers are now contracting witl 
a. pe Sewac bes Sat 19 oo the obtaining of stocks to replace the throwing the bulk of doubtful rags into mills for their waste supply for the new 
_ cereseweveces ecoese AM @2 7 ae Bs, a . s : oar a , 
en . ce eck teh tee. 19 @20 quantities sold to manufacturers. Col- the higher grades rather than into the vear, and while price , it been 
a ie kel 21 Sas lectors of mixed rags apparently are next lower made public, it is reported that mills are 
£ ) e eevee ereeree . - ee : 2 . + 
Black .. Soren ORT eek: of securing lighter supplies as the offerings . exacting strong figures. Quotations in 
Cloakings— are very scanty. In fact, they are not NO SUBSTITUTE CHANGES the market show no material change but 
ttom warp mixed......... ae only of small quantities, but are particu- in many instances dealer mand pre- 
tton warp egray.... ipa ie 4% @12 lar] Saal } = Ter ager - 
tton warp mackinaws... 7 @s8s larly noticea le because of their infre- se oe . miums 
Brown .....-+554 sose —= @9 quency. Many dealers claim that prices Most of Activity Confined to Old 
Green Seas eee ° — @ 9 . - 3 ° . . 
ei ybtained from manufacturers ) ) Orders and Deliveries . ae si 
BME cdiivsnyconseinee screen ee eS 1 tre anufacturers do not — MILLS INCREASE WAGES 
ORGOTH ce ccccsscescreves @ 9 fully represent the advance in cost at Boston. Jan. 5 Chere have been no 
Old Woolen Rags. first hands, and further state that it is changes of importance in substitutes 
en ne see we — ; , Tig > ‘es france Grante 
Fei light ee 90 @21 an utter impossibility to replace their during the week and while dealers ar An Eight Per Cent Advance Granted 
rae light is ... 15% @16 holdings at the figures now quoted as husy most of their activity is confined to Operatives in Cohoes Plants 
» dar ; ; 16 @17 . mT ee a ‘ ‘ » < ote | . ' \ ' j : 
eee eS reese SS 13 @14 the selling price. In one particular in to deliveries on old orders For the Conor N.. ¥. Jan 4 ul \n 
e black re baie 16 @17 stance the dealer offered for the re- time being manufacturers are not plac S per cent. increase has been granted 
1 @ ‘ o . 1 1 ] } ] 
. es ats - newal of a contract a price several cents ing new business but this is to be ex vy the bat and shoddy manufacturers t 
_ ht 18 @19 higher than he felt justified in doing, pected at this period and most dealers the garnet worker The increase went 
1 « : ° ks . e 4 
wn ee 18 @19 largely with a view to holding his are firm in the belief that when the into effect Monday The erative 
* tenes 7 a . source of supply, to be met with the in- eavy-weight season really opens there have had several conference vith the 
cK i M18 * ‘ : ae F . ‘ 
i 19 @20 formation that another offer had been vill be some very active trading. Thi mill owners in order to have their pay 
F ee = received Sc. a pound higher price situation remains very firm and increased from $11.10 to $13.2 \fter 
: ‘white .. 29° @30 DESIRABLE STOCKS SCARCI tending upward and for good grades severa . meetings tof mmpron 
Arse - hite 28 @ a It is rapidly becoming a serious prob- of the most desired stocks dealers are effected, the men being grant 
hite No. 2 22 @2 : : ' . 6 £ Sy e]? 
i 17 @18 lem to find stocks that can be turned isking substantial premiums. crease of from $11.10 to $12 
1e 14 @15 over at a profit, or, indeed, to secure rhe chief difficulty that shoddy manu Phe Star Woolen Co., National 1 
” > @3s many of the grades which manufac- facturers have to contend with is the tile Co., Troy Waste Co., Peerless Fiber 
€ 32 @ 3: : . ° . T + r ¢ nanet trees 
ie, dark wes St ts turers are in search of to complete rag supply and the prices of these stocks Co., United Waste Manutacturing Co 
. perl ; Meee a Sis orders now in hand, and there is every Blacks and blues in almost every «de Clute PBros., Page Manutacturi 
iT mixec Saws ite Meee ae D18 . 7 - 48 . 91) We! : ; 
ick. trimmed neceee 20 @21 indication that when the heavy-weight scription are in heavy demand but few and Lows nthal & Co 
ick, untrimmed 6 16% @ le season is once fully under way this con- shoddy manufacturers are able to secure All of these mills are working day and 
: . eevee S @ is ° ° a ° e . r . ‘ = . - +} + | 
rown Se ra eahe Decks 17 @18 dition of affairs will become much more any appreciable supply New shoddy night to fill rush order nat na a 
. . o ° o . } tr? ! vne c 
? sht gray a @ : evident. Shoddy manufacturers, in orders have been rather scarce within cumulated. One of the m swners 
el eri . S { : . ° : 1} — } j , 
) eal ares ; 14 as general, have kept more closely in touch the past week or two but most shoddy said that business in the bat and shoddy 
| ae pg ge ee rn ae ae with market conditions and are in bet- manufacturers are so well employed line was the best that it has been for 
rs sane 19 @20 ter shape as far as supplies are con- and the immediate future presents so many veat 
De}: ines— cerned than are the cloth mills that many uncertainties that few of these - ae . 
Wirted .......-.eeeeeees 5 @6 convert their own rags or purchase the manufacturers are actively seeking new GREENSBURG, Pa. A charter has been 
nee ‘ o. ¢ . ° es saint a . ‘ as 
? ion tae ! 4 @ 4% rags and have them converted by com- _ busirfess. While there is no acute scar- filed for the Manhattan Woolen Mills 
. Sects seresorver ° . _ . ° . ce . . . m e ‘ a > 
BOM SEMAES c.cchciwasieee sc 4%@ 5 mission shoddy makers. The majority city of stock in the market, there is no Co., with a capital stock of $100,000. 
— — tee eeeeeee eens ‘as : of dealers express themselves as of the large supply of any qualities and the Incorporators: George Hockensmith, 
| MO ccc cere weuseces oe ee . s. % . ¢ “lar 2 ¢ > ort } re 
— ‘ommon gray. 14@ 1% opinion that prices are bound to reach opinion is expressed by not a few John R. Clarke and Robert EF. Evat 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





— 


T. E. HATCH 
COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





JEWEL COMBED YARNS 


Direct 
Johnston Manufacturing Co. 
COTTON YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


Cc. W. JOHNSTON, President R. W. STOKES, Manager 
Charlotte, N. C. 308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The John F. Trainor Co. 


291 Broadway, New York 


American, Egyptian and Sea Island Yarns 


Both Natural and Mercerized 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 










COTTON YARNS 
12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


CITY COTTON MILLS 
Manufacturers of Superior Quality 
HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN 


We sell direct to Knicters and guarantee satisfaction 
1209-10 Fourth National Bank Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


CHICAGO 
GATE 


RING 









SPUN 


RHODE ISLAND PROCESSING CO., Ine. 


W. R. GILLESPIE, Gen’'l Mgr. 

Converters of COTTON YARNS, MERCERIZING, DYEING, 
BLEACHING AND WINDING 

MILLS AT COVENTRY, R.I. | SAMPLES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 


THEO. H. STROUSE & CO. 
36 S. Third Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS 


SKEINS WARPS CONES COPS TUBES 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ALBERT RAU, Inc., 


Merchants 
Carded or Combed 


All Numbers for All Purposes C 0 T T O N YAR N S 


52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 










PLAIN 






















Commission 





COLUMBUS, GA. 


Represented by 
VAN COURT CARWITHEN 
300 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


High Grade 
WEAVING 
and KNITTING 





YARNS 
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COTTON YARN QUOTATIONS 


SOUTHERN TWO-PLY SKEINS, 


The following quotations have been 
compiled in Boston. 


EASTERN PEELER CONES. 
Carded Combed. 
s 21% @22 28% @29 
10s ; : 22 @23 29 @30 
l4s 23 @24 30 @3l1 
16s o ° ..- 23% @24% 31 @ 32 
20s 24% @25 32 @33 
22s Netees cocvers® @26 33 @34 
Oa weceen 6 @27 34 @35 
26s.. ca taeanseyee Sas 35 @36 
Pt i ores ..++-29 @30 37 @38 
32s iehnpanc ome ‘ure 38 @39 
34s ow chee @ 32 39 @40 
By art cutee Oh ae bier ele 2 @33 40 @é4l 
40s Sebreecceee pen 42 @43 
EASTERN TWO-PLY SKEINS. 
+ Peeler, —__ _. 
Carded. Combed. 
BRS. ccscccevsovsssccvae as 30 @31 
PER. cct'scneaesed casas 26 @27 31 @32 
DONS Mi ses enekeh'sxn na 27 @28 32 @33 
ROD. soccvesvesssaccecds ORS 33 @34 
Ob cusckwensenansee’ 2 @30 34 @35 
Mc Sse ca asatessexe 30 @31 35 @36 
PEGs iuictsndwtseesas cen Ee 36 @37 
eee yee 32 @33 37 @38 
We cctdesewetsnasees 33 @34 38 @39 
DORs ci sna bhdkacr awe 34. @35 40 @4l 
SUE seas ekekueeseiours 37 @38 44 @4b 
PO idee eben ebinnns ea ee ee 45 @46 
Pct cksesbae eae 39 @40 46 @47 
Wi. DStusadieh oases coenesade 53 @56 
BOE. ok ean tekb a cede oes Seews be ue 60 @65 
PRL hia ww hae owiss Wh wan ae Sa ewes 70 @T75 
SOR st vs a0 sabi ekcuuvdeen oe sae 80 @s8&5 
EASTERN TWO-PLY WARPS. 
Carded. Combed. 
POP ecce ews eee war 35 @36 41 @42 
Pe ctaenkweastewson 38 @39 44 @46 
PEO caret eechda .-40 @4l1 48 @49 
PONS Win dkdsus ese eceaeee 53 @55 
DR a iars Kha RRR Ae RAS 61 @66 
BPs Osa bobs eb ad ee eee Sw 71 @76 
DOs dbo Kes nws od ed bees kw tx 81 @86é 
EGYPTIAN (COMBED) WEAVING YARN. 
SINGLE SKEINS, 
Paaseun en 47 @48 Peis x een 62 @64 
35s.. 50 @651 COE vscvens 66 @67 
40s... 53 @54 RR i ssa sae 75 @76 
45s.. 56 @57 80s........85 @86 
50s -59 @60 908,.......95 @96 
TWO AND THREE-PLY SKEINS. 
30s... 48 @50 SEs acvastl ys 
35s. 51 @53 Wscsckasee See 
CO swe wend 54 @56 75s........88 @84 
CBtic voces 57 @59 Sere 87 @90 
Pea veaane 60 @é62 OOS ccceccsQT a0d 
GUE ockixs 67 @69 
TWO-PLY WARPS. 
S-B08s ns 5 49 @50 S506...0555 61 @62 
2-358. 52 @53 2-60s......68 @69 
2-40s.. 55) @56 SS 78 @s80 
2-45s.. 58 @59 ee) eee 88 @90 
BGIPTIAN YARNS ON COPS. 
Carded. Comber. 
SEE BOs aces vaccens 29 @30 34 @35 
Se Ce wieneaues ens 30 @31 35 @36 
Se sUsewsnets om eed eee 31 @32 36 @37 
Lee err me 37 @38 
Ee ERs 5b swine eae ee 33 @34 38 @39 
nbs des wee eeekadd 34 @35 39 @40 
BOM cc cecevscnvccssccsee ee 40 @4il 
Peas avessvecsenesvsy 36 @37 41 @43 
COMBED SEA ISLAND. 


Reverse twist 


Single. Two-ply. thread yarn. 


ite cc cute Cee ee ee 50 @51 
ROS oom wnteie 49 @50 —_- @— 51 @62 
ROS. iccnks 28 WME —- @— 62 @53 
18s 5 oss: = COO 54. @55 
2 @53 —_- @— 55 @56 
53 @54 —_- @a— 57 @58 
28s 4 @55 —- @— 59 @60 
30s 55 @56 —- @— 60 @61 
40s 60 @ 61 59 @60 65 @ 66 
60s 71 @72 71 @72 77 @78 
See athen ae 78 @8s0 79 @80 85 @86 
80s ..88 @90 $90 @91 $6 @97 
90s ¢ 96 @9S8 - @— 105 @1 07 
oo Seer 102 @107 110@125 107 @112 
Sea Island warps and skeins for mercer- 
izing are worth 2 or 3 cents less than thread 
yarn. 





The following quotations have been com- 
piled in Philadelphia, New York 
and Providence. 


SOUTHERN SINGLE SKEINS, 


WARP TWIST. 


6s & 8s....18% @19 20s @22% 
10s.. -+-19 @19% 24s........— @38% 
ber --20 @20% 26s........23% @34 
l4s — @21 30s 26 @27 
16s 21 @21% 40s 34 @ 36 





2-8s 19 @20 2-248......25} 
2-10s --20 @21 2-26s. 26 
2-12s......20%@21% 2-30s..... — 
2-14s .21 @21% 2-40s..... 36 
2-16s 21% @22% 2-50s......45 
2-20 23 @23% 2-60s......— 

SOUTHERN SINGLE WARPS. 
OM ss asa 19% @20 EEE 23 
er — @20 26s. 24 
14 1 @ 21} PUB. cesses 2 
16s 21% @22 GOB. cc cess } 
BOGeccceorsrcde QOI2% 





2-20s..... 


skein and 


-23% @24 
3-8s hard twist on tubes, 


2-60s..... 


4-S8s skein, 


2-12s slack, 21 cts. 


18@2 


19@20 cts.; 2 


0c 


SOUTHERN CONE (FRAME SPUN) YAR 


| 
BS osc eee 
BOG: 6-6 six sa's 


Se ae wine xs 


--— @19% 2 








-— @20 
20 @20% eee 
20% @21 24s Extra. 


14s........21% @21% Bel wo cain « 
16s........21% @21% 80s........26 
BBO. 5 0s:000s 21% @22 WO ch<icn0e — 
BLACK AND WHITE D. & T. SKI 
(All prices nominal.) 
(Carded. ) 

2-20s...... 40 @41 BePOM eda 42 
BeBGS; cices 40 @4l1 2-40s8..... 49 
B=2E8.0 0 cas 41 @42 

Staple Combinations. 
8—30s....38 @39 20—40s....- 


10—30s... 


16—30s. . 


.38 @39 
14—16s....— 
..40 @4l 
Jack spools, 2 


20—60s... 
@40 
16—120s.. 


cts. more than black and white. 


16—80s.... 


cts. more; colors, 


3-8 


70 


% @4 


BLENDED BLACK AND WHITE SKEINS. 


ere 42% @44% 2-26s..... 
2-20s -43% @45% 2-30s...... 
2-24s......44% @46% 2-40s...... 


45% 
46 
53 


For 25 per cent. blend, 2c. less; for 


cent. blend 


s, 2c. more. 


EASTERN PEELERS AND EGYPTIANS 


Combed Peeler, 
S-SO8, sce 40 @4l1 ee 
2-248......41 @42 B=346.6 200% 
2-388. ..20% 43 @44 Wea thas 
2-308...00. 44 @46 2-308..... 
2-S48.. 000% 47 @48 3-346. 0.005 
2-368. ....% 48 @49 2-368..... 
2-38s......50 @51 2-38e...... 
R808 ..6.6. 008 49 @51 2-408...... 
2-50s......57 @58 2-608.....- 
BeSOR os 608 64 @67 2-60s...... 
ee 72 @74 B=TOB.. 26s 
RSEURs 28k 40 79 @8s2 2=8068..... 

CARDED PEELER CONES 

es 22 @23 24s.. 
RSBi03 42 22 @23 26s 
i ew 33 @ 24 BOs so 02 00 
ROR S cca sa ou - @22 BOR. vecnss 
18s.. -2314%6@24% 32s....... 
4 ee --24% @25 34s 
22s .25 @26 





(Cones or tubes.) 


CARDED SHUTTLE COPS. 


@20 BOM 6 <sis'0s 
@20% yi) ee 
@21 Pisces es 
@21% ee eke ee 
@ 22 34s. 
@22% 36s 
@ 23 38s 


@23% 40s....... 


36 
37 
39 


Combed Egyptian 


@40 
@41 
@44 
@45 
@47 
@48 
@ 50 


@ 53 


> = 


230 


SOUTHERN COMBED SEA ISLAND 


WARPS AND SKEINS. 


2-20s......— @5l1 eee 
SBOE. 50% << — @52 BOTOGs cece 
eee eae — @b54 B-BGS. 200% 
2-40s......— @55 i 
2-608. .cces — @é62 


SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 











.66 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES. 
2-30s......88 @39 2-60s......58 
B-DEl ss sus 41 @42 2-70s......63 
rr 42 @44 2-80s..... 69 
P-50s8......51 @52 2-100s.....91 

SINGLES. , 
30s ~- @35 60s. . rt 
40s. -41 @42 70s... 
bc ha ck ae 49 @650 BOR. 556s 68 
MERCERIZED COMBED PEELER YARNS ON 

(UNGASS8ED.) 
Southern Yarns. Eastern Yar 
2-20s — @50 - 
2-30s 2 @56 
2-36s 54 @ 5€ 36s 
2-40s — @57 s ’ 
2-44s 59 @60 2-448 64 
2-50s ..64 @66 2-50s t 
2-60s .73 @76 BOOK. cone t 
2-70s 84 @ 86 B-TOS.00-. Rt 
2-808....<. 93 @91 a ee 46 
P-100s..... 1 
Extra cost for gassing approxim 


and below, 4c.; 30s to 40s, 4%c.; 40s 
5%c.; 50s to 60s, 6c.; 60s to 70s, 7c. 


80s, 8c.; 8 


Less cost for skeins: 


0s to 100s, lic. 
208 and 


bel 


20s to 30s, 4c.; 30s to 408, 4%c.; 40s 


5s.; 
80s, 8c,.; 8 


50s to 60s, 6c.; 


60s to 70s, 
0s to 100s, lic. 


7c 


CONES 


ns. 


$08 
o 60s 
70a to 


” C5 


» 508. 


ys to 


- 


CO" 


Wea 
© 
thou 
1 
scale 
medi 
uract 
t 1 
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high 
¢ 
! 
is 
de 
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ply y 
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he 
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YARN MARKETS—COTTON—Continued 


COTTON YARNS FIRM WITH 
DEMAND FOR MARCH-APRIL 


Weavers Covered for Spot Ship- 
ments—Contract Prices Gen- 
erally Up 

otton yarn prices have held firm, al- 
though sales have not been on a large 





scale, and the outlook is bright. Im- 
mediate demands of the largest man- 
uiacturers have been covered, and, al- 
though there is some demand for spot 


shipments, the chief inquiry is for later 
months. Spinners are confident of a 
higher market, and in view of increased 
i cases, asking 
advance for month beyond 
January and February. The prospect 
i large volume of business is good, 
uyers are entering the market, and it 
is opinion of spinners that they will 
hold off much longer, but will pay 
advanced prices asked for future 


‘ nses certain 


are, in 
each 


delivery. There is little demand for 
southern single warp yarns,’ as many 
ufacturers have switched to two- 


ply yarns, which are chiefly in demand 

20s to 40s. Weavers 

large orders for goods, and inquir- 
ies for yarns point to large future tak- 
ing Fine combed yarns are firm, but 
spiuners are not able to make deliveries 
before April, and are unwilling to ac- 
cept present prices. The result is that 
numbers have been placed prac- 
tically at value. 


are known to 


KNITTERS ENTERING MARKET 


Knitters are coming into the market 
than usual this season, and a 
mption of business on a large scale 

1s pected. Prices are firm and are 


expected to hold at present high levels. 
Several large for export have 
eported, and domestic takings have 


orders 


good for this time of year, but 
stock taking still affects liberal buying. 
Yarn dealers are free to concede that 
the New Year has opened with the mar- 
t in better shape than they have seen 

1 years 


YARN BUSINESS DEVELOPS 


Cotton Yarns Show Good Inquiry at 
Advanced Prices 

\DELPHIA, Jan. 5.—Inquiry for 

cotton yarns still marks the local trade, 
| dealers report improvement in con- 
ns, with more sales at better prices 
Spinners continue to hold firmly to their 
ions, and most dealers say ther« 
marked changes this week in aver 

‘es from the South. Indications 


x ( 


point to good business from 
Manufacturers having taken 
of stock find they are in need 


immediate use, and are 
re buying as best they can. At 
ne time they have 
es to break, and have waited so 


rms for 


been waiting 


vain; overstaying has helped to 
out the active interest now re 
COARSE YARNS DULI 


as a rule, are not for any great 
ad. Weavers seldom buy in this 
anyhow, and now, with high 
ind uncertain dyestuff supplies, 
el they had better be cautious 
lunging too far in yarns. With 
Stoc ‘f merchandise reported low all 
country, prospects for business 
nsidered promising. 
able to get prices much nearer 
rs’ quotations than they could a 
so ago by reason of this devel- 
of business. Most of the trade 


Dealers say 


to be on higher grade yarns in 
counts. Low numbers appear 
d of late; this is attributed to 


ndency of local mills to make a 
product than formerly, as they 


have not been able to compete with 
southern mills, for example, in turkish 
towels. Single yarns, therefore, 
quiet in such numbers as 10s to 14s. 


are 


SALES AT ADVANCES 

Yarns above 20s two-ply are generally 
firmer in proportion than lower num- 
bers; for example 20s two-ply warps 
are held at 23% to 24c., while 30s two 
ply are reported sold at 29!. to 
Possibly they can be purchased at 29c., 
as dealers say they are being frequently 
surprised by a small lot of stock yarns 


30¢ 


sneaking in underneath their offer, but 
it is not believed many can be had at 
this price, as this number seems scarce 
(he same applies to 40s two-ply; aver 
age yarns held at 37 to 38c., with 
good breaking strength at 39 to 40c. In 
low numbers 8s three-ply are quiet in 


are 


carpet stock at 19c. with 18!2c. more 
nearly the market, while 16s two-ply 
skeins are quoted 2] to 22c. With 


good orders on their books and a tirm 


spot cotton market, spinners are hold 
ing firmly. 
FRAMESPUN YARNS QUIET 

Framespun knitting yarns are. still 
quiet at present More attention 1s 
being given to combed yarns and finer 
grades by buyers, as these seem to be 
the yarns most needed at present. Un 


derwear mills have been enjoying a 


good business right along, with thei 


seasons overlapping, but most of thes 
mills are covered for their needs, and 
hence are not buying much \ost 


houses report more activity from wea\ 


ers now than from knitters. Therefore 
24s framespun is quiet at 24c, with 
23'4c. also quoted; while 10s are at 20! 


to 2le., with a limited possibility of 20c 
in certain quarters For mule-spun 
10s are quoted 21! to 22 

Hosiery mills particularly show 
interest in combed yarns now, and this 
is believed to be due to the cost of dye - 
ing in heavier framespun yarns. Knit 
ters usually buy in larger quantities fort 
future than other trades, and 
most mills appear to be covered for the 


yarns, 
more 


needs, 


present which may also account for thx 

greater activity in weaving yarns. 
COMBED YARNS FIRM 

combed continues 


Trading in varns 


to show satisfactory progress. Inquiries 


are reported in fair volume, and sales 
are developing, although many mills are 
additional or 


This has helped 


not prepared to take on 
ders for early delivery. 

to make prices firm, and spinners are 
taking advantage of the increased busi 
On 18s single 


29 to 30c., 


prices run 
34 to SC, 


spinne rs are 


ness, 


yarns, 
from with 30s at 
although several 


> 
Ye. 


quoting 


up to In two-ply 40s run 
from 42 to 44c., with 50s at 51 to 52c.; 


60s trom 58 to 60e Advances are re 


Varns, 


ported in Egyptian yarns, with const 


quent hardening in Sea Island yarns, on 


account of recent submarine activities 
in the Mediterranean. Many factors 
look for further strength in combed 


peeler yarns on account of restricted 
shipping in that quarter. Mercerized 
varns have been in good demand right 


along, and prices sl 


show increased firm 


ness on all sides. 


COTTON YARN TRADE NOTES 

Several complaining of 
delayed deliveries of low-priced con 
tracts in the South, and say it is the 


dealers are 


same old story of pre ference given the 
higher-priced business. 

Local deliveries are reported to be in 
excellent shape, and are taxing the ca- 
pacity of many of teamsters. One house 
stated it had the largest delivery last 
week for a holiday week ever remem 
bered 


Manufacturers have been notitied that 










AMERICAN 


SPINNERS 
AND DYERS 


For Weaving, Knitting, etc. Cops, Cones, 


ADMIRAL AND WHIPPLE STS. 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In cotton, silk and worsted, 
in many designs and colors 





(441 


SILK SPINNING 
SPUN SILK YARNS 


Also SILK NOILS 


Tubes, Skeins, etc. 





CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 


Paulson, LinKkroum @ Co. 
COTTON YARNS 


87-89 Leonard St., New York 
READING 


UTICA 





Cotton and 








CHICAGO 


Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. LI. 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 


441 BOURSE BUILDING, 


PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON WARPS 


In gray and 
or any ply, 


all colors, single 


and cable cord 


macuinepn-—C ARDED COTTON —-cotoren 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY 


MONUMENT MILLS, 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY 


eee RED 


NOVELTY YARN Spirals in Cotton, 


Wool Worsted, Mohair and Silk 


Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. | 





a Speci 


CO., 


In Knit Goods and 


COTTON WARPS 


in Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 





PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY F 







J. J. KENYON MFG. CO 


For Manufacturers’ Use 


“AST COLORS 


Housatonic, 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack-Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS } 


For Woolen Mills )} 
alty j 


Manufacturers of 


ey SILK FINISH TAPES AND BRAIDS 


GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 








Mass. 








WE SELI 
DIRECT 





WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS 


Give the high 
Silk-like luster 
Woven Fabrics 


Jacks 


Tubes 


= 


on Beams, 
Spools and 














Oo. S. HAWES @ BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 
DANA WARP MILLS | 


WESTBROOK, MAINE 


ALL FORMS 
AND NUMBERS 








Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE AND COLORED 









a Se a 


-H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 





60-182 SOUTH WaTeR by” 


PROVIDENCE.R.13 


J. B. Jamieson 
77 Summer St., Boston 
COTTON YARNS 


of all descriptions 
Correspondence Solicited 


SING 


LE AND PLY 


SELL 


DIRI oes 








SINGLE 2and3 PLY. WARPS, SKEINS, 


CONES, TUBES. 


WET or DRY TWIST 
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PROSPERITY 


The New Year opens under 





most favorable conditions for the 


lextile Manufacturers of this 


country. 


The Cannon Mills 


desire to express its appreciation 


a 


of the co-operation of the industry 
in its efforts, in the past, to prepare 


for this situation, and promises 


even greater ethciency for 1916. 
With its extensive group of | 
mills, equipped with the most | 


modern machinery for the manu- | 
facture of every class of high | 
grade Cotton Yarns, combined | 
with a comprehensive _ selling | 
organization, it 1s In a position to | 
render the best possible service to | 
the needs of the trade. | 


fhe recent opening of our Bos- 
ton Office will enable us to offer 
the New England trade a more 


the coming year. 


We are prepared to co-operate 
with vou in order to take advan- 


| 
| 
complete and efhcient service for 
tage of the business promised dur- 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK 
READING, PA. 





BOSTON 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 








Ing 1916. | 
“From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer” 
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YARN MARKETS—Continued 


soft coal has been advanced 
50c. a ton, which will add another item 
to their increasing cost of production. 
1 addition to this they say the cost of 
workmen’s compensation insurance which 
will be added to the price of their raw 
restrictions of the new 
Child Labor Law, and other matters will 
ll necessitate their figuring on an in- 
expense in production which 
must be covered in their selling prices. 
T. C. Gifford, who has been covering 
New York State trade for Chas. J. 
Webb & Co., cotton yarn department, 
has severed his connection with that 
firm and has become associated with 
the Wm. Whitman Co., for whom he 
will cover that territory, succeeding E. 


the price ot 


materials, the 


creased 


G. Young, who has resigned. 

IE. L. Hicks, who has been covering 
a part of the Pennsylvania up-State 
trade for Chas. J. Webb & Co., will be 
transferred to the New York State 
territory for that firm. 

George S. Carney, who has been con- 
nected with the Philadelphia office of 
the New England Cotton Yarn Co., has 
become identified with the 
of Wm. Whitman Co., for which he will 
cover the up-State trade. 

\s previously announced, the annual 
meeting and election of the Philadelphia 
Cotte 


local office 


n Yarn Salesmen’s Association w 1 
be held at the Manufacturers Club, Fri- 
day, Jan. 21, at 6 o’clock. The members 


will be tendered a buffet luncheon by 


the Association 


PRICES STILL HARDENING 
Most Interest Shown in Cotton Yarns 
for Near Delivery 


Boston, Jan. 5.—Demand for most 


arieties of cotton yarns is remarkably 
well maintained despite the unusual ac 
tivity of the last four to six weeks, but 
the majority of buyers are now display- 
ing more anxiety to cover their positive 
near needs than they are to extend con- 
tracts into the summer or fall. This 
| in sentiment is partially due to 
recent advances, but more particularly 


change 


to the fact that it is becoming increas- 
ingly difhcult to secure most weaving 
yarns and combed hosiery yarns for 


near delivery, while the needs of large 
numbers of buyers have been steadily 
only extremely dull 
market is on 20s to 30s 
yarn, although 


and finer count hosiery yarns are 


ncereasing The 
part of the 
carded hosiery coarser 
rela 
tively much less active than are combed 
and still dull as 


vared with the status of most weav- 


varieties, remaim very 


ngkz varns 


\ledium and tine count combed weav 


ing yarns continue most active and are 
steadily hardening in price. Eastern 
fine counts are fast nearing a minimum 
hasis of 65c. for 2-60s combed peeler 
skeins lire cloth yarns are still in- 
quired for and are quoted on a basis of 
53 to 55c. for 23s Sea Island and 43 to 
45c. for 23s spun from ordinary Egyp 
tian cotton There is a very fair de 
mand for 20s to 40s carded weaving 


yarns and some counts have touched 


prices than have prev 


Nighne!r 


reached in the 


iously been 


recent advance; for in- 


stance, 2-26s Southern skeins are now 
heing held by some spinners at 27 to 


and the bottom that many spin 
will accept for 2-40s 


ood ( 


is 38c. 


CHARLOTT N. 4 Rumors current 
last vear to the effect that A. C. Sum- 
merville, president of the Magnolia 


Mills is contemplating the erection of a 
about 18,000 spindles in or 
near Charlotte, have been revived. The 
Magnolia Mills manufacture 40s to 80s 
ingle hosiery splicing 
t ot 6.144 ring spindles 


new mill of 


with an 


Varns 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce to Work 
for Improved Methods 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 5 (Special) 

United States Chamber of Comn 
has just announced the result o 
tenth referendum vote which it 
taken on subjects of international 
portance, the last being a vote upo: 
report of the committee which ri 
mended the extension and improve 
of the Government's foreign comm 
service, in which 307 commercial o1 
zations were asked to vote, incl 
the American Chambers of Com1 
in Berlin and Milan, 719 votes being 
in favor of the committee’s report 
6 against it. This commits the National 
Chamber of Commerce to work for the 
strengthening of the consular servi 

all its branches, for the appointme: 

a director of the field service, the 

tribution of American samples and 


ature, and for greater appropria 
for immediate and special inve 
tions. 

It is the intention to ask for 


commercial attaches to be sent 

more important commercial countr 
Italy, Scandinavia, Spain, Austria, | 
and Turkey. It is also intended t 


port the measure for the appoint 


ot a foreign trade commissione1 
commissioners to be appointed for \u 
stralia, New Zealand, South Africa 


British India, Greece, the Balkan + 
East India and Central America 

Special endorsement was given t 
matter of promoting commerce in 
\merica so that this country may 
a position to hold its own against all 
comers at the close of the present | 
pean war. 

The Americanization of the consular 
service, the elevation of 
sular agencies to consulates, and tl 
tablishment of 15 consulates wher: 
are at present, are 


eleven 


also favored. 


NEW DEPARTMENT STARTED 


S. H. Greene & Sons Announce New 
Line by Clyde Print Works 

The firm of S. H. Greene & Sons 
has completed plans for starting a new 
line of work in conjunction with the 
staple output of the Clyde Print Works 
book slates, crinoline, 
number of special lines of work w 
turned out in the new depart 
which is to be in charge of Cal 
Nix, whose resignation as manager o! 
the Continental 


Linings, 


Finishing Co.'s pl 
Riverpoint, has just 

\ part of the dye house ha 
set aside for the new department 


become eft 


Foreman Nix expects to have 1 
in about ten days. A number « 


chines 


have already been pur 
and Mr. Nix is in New York 
the trade with the New York 


H. T. Clark, 43 Leonard Street. 


Paterson Bleachery Receive! 
Albert Cor 


representing the John Agnew (| 
order appointing Charles F. Ly: 
receiver of the Paterson (N. J.) 1 
ery, has been signed by Vice-Chat 
Vivian M. \ bond for 
was filed by the receiver. The 
ties of the bleachery company are 
at $8,500, and its assets at $10,0( 
for the stockholders and 
Jan. 10, 


On application of 


Lewis. 


] earing 
itors has been set for 
Chancery Chambers at Jersey Cit) 

rt Comstock was appointed att 


recelver 
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THE CARDINAL MILLS 


WEST POINT, MISS. 
30s to 40s 


CARDED PEELER WEAVING and KNITTING YARNS 


Single and Two Ply Cones, Skeins, Tubes, Ball Warps 
We Sell Direct Selling Office: GOLDSBORO, N. C. 


Crefeld Waste & Batting Co. 


Contractors For and Dealers in 


‘COTTON MILL WASTES 


<{[ 1805 ]WfasonVfeans fee 
Heat AC XE COTTON SKEINS SWA/arps 


35,000 Pounds Daily Quilling Tubing—Coning—-Spooling 
THE ROBERT D. MASON CO., Pawtucket, R. |. 













| 


1915 
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INSULATING AND 


AUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO.  braiine’Sitks 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 


Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. 





Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 
Boston Representatives, Stelle and Sherman, 52 Chauncy St., Boston 








Colored 


W:A-R:P-S 


FOR 


Dress Goods and 


We are Specialists 


u In Plain and Fancy 
Glazed 
Twine and Fire Hose 


Warps, 


Cord and in the Men’s Wear 
Dyeing of Cotton 
e ici C. WOLFENDEN 


2535 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 


MERC RIZIN : 


YELING ate 





Our Cotton Yarns 


2s to 3Cs 
Universal Wound 









BLE Re HING 


Are the Best That Are Made SKEIN YARNS 


POMFRET ST 





‘ED 
GERALD COOPER_ pRoviDENcER: 
Buy of the Mill with 
New a standard reputation ORSWELL MILLS FITCHBURG, 


HIGH GRADE 


COTTON YARNS 


IN CHAIN WARPS, BALL WARPS, SKEINS, 
ON COPS, CONES AND TUBES 


Carded or Combed 





"<1! Whittier Mills Co. 


the Chattahoochee, Ga. 


Single or Twisted 


















Proper Humidity with Perfect Control 



















































SYSTEM OF HUMIDIFYING TEXTILE MILLS 
are equipped with the Sirocco Humidity Regulator which per- 
fectly controls the humidity—during all seasons. The cooling 


etiect produced by Sirocco machines makes it easier for men to 
do more and better work. 











“Strocco” Spray Heads are 
practically non-cloggable, 



















all heads are flushed simultaneously 











5 000 from the outside. The heads are ad- 
lie justable as to density of spray— 

“ Bulletin No. 23,027 gives all details— 
i Yours upon request. 

the 

\l . ‘(AMERICAN BLOWER ((OMPANY 
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RAW SILK HAS BULLISH 
TONE IN MANY MARKETS 


Advancing Tendency Begun During 
Holidays Continues—Finished 
Goods Excellent Outlook 
After the holiday 
hama silk 
cables 


in Japan the Yoko 
strong and 
continuance of the 
Chere 


market opened 
indicate a 
rising tendency seems to be a 
good demand, which is supporting the 
market on the higher levels. In the 
United States alone a large amount of 
silk is going into consumption and the 
amount of raw 
limited only by the capacity of mills to 
Che holiday period did not 
usual silk 
prices, because when the market began 


stock to be used seems 


produce 


bring the recession in raw 


such good 
demand came to light as to swing the 
trend around into a bullish one. 


to go off before Christmas 
China 
silks are stronger this week, particularly 
those on the Canton market. With 
silver higher, prices still show a rising 
tendency. Shanghai is not quite so sure 
of itself and settled 
The Milan market is a bit irregular and 


prices are more 
certain high quotations are heard below 
which most of the trading is being done 

Statistics from Yokohama fot 
week place sales at about 
and the stock on hand at 
Outside of this the 
dicate holds about 9,000 bales, according 


last 
2.800 bales, 
14.000 bales 
government syn 
to trade estimates. Total exports from 
Yokohama for the six months ending 
Dec. 31, are 108,670 bales, of which &6 
per cent. was for the United 


Daily arrivals last averaged 575 


states 
week 
bales, generally considered good for this 
time of the year \ recent estimate of 
the size of the from a 
large house in Yokohama is quoted as 


175.000 to 180.000 bales 


present crop 


On the manufacturing end the out 


look for the new year is good, and buy 


ers are trying to protect themselves 


against disappointment in delivery by 


asking prompt or anticipated shipment 


There have been advances of as much 


as 30 per cent. since the first orders 


were taken for spring delivery and some 
manufacturers find difficulty in 


out goods at the 


getting 
original price because 
of unforeseen conditions laffetas con 
popular constructiot 


better demand at 


tinue to be the 


Sheer crepes are in 


present than the heavier ones In in 


price advance at the mill 


great that the 


stances the 


has been so retail price 


must also be raised, as the difference 


cannot he absorbed among the dis 


tributors 
prices current on 


Below are raw 


stock: 


European 


Grand I ‘ Classi I 1 

mont ) 
Extra ( ‘ Italian 1 14 

to 1 18 ) 
Best Clas ‘ Italia ) 

24 /2¢ 4.90@4 
‘lassica Italian 4.85 @4.90 

60 days basis 
Japan 

Filature Kansai Double Extra Crack 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15 
Filature 13 


Shinshu Extra 
Filature Best No. 1 


Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15.. 


Filature Shinshu No. 1 13 a5 

Rereels No. 1 13/16 57% 

Rereels No. 1% 13/16 47! 

Re is No. 1% to : 4() 
6 months | 


China 
ant X XA rack 14/I1¢ 
Canton XXB Ordinary 14 ( 
Cantor XXB a i 
rsatl Blue Dr n I 1 
He ’ 
Psat Kunl Ma 1 a 
ru h Filatu r No 1 
I ba 
PUN ILI 
Spun silk reflects the general strength 


of the market on all silk manufactures 
It has been advancing under pressure of 
demand and the rise in raw stock which 
progressing at the various 


has been 








LUDWIG LITTAUER 


THROWN SILK, Tram, 
Organzine, Artificial Silk 


Domestic and 
Imported, Plain, 
Gassed and Mer- 
cerized. Polished 
and Glazed 
Cotton, Mohair 
Worsted and 
Tinsel. 





Best Quality Harness Twine 


107-109 Greene St., NewYork 


BEACON and YONKERS, N. ¥ 


Silk Throwing 








WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
Newton Mills 
225 FOURTH AVE NEW YORK 


Thrown and Spun 
Silk Yarns 


for 
Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 






STEEL CHAIRS 
for 
Industrial 
Plants 


] ] 






Mfg. Co. 
34 S*reet ard 
Allegucny Ave 


i 
am ‘ 
bernstein 
| 


| Philadelphia, 





United States Conditioning & 


Testing Co. 


340 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street 
New York, N. Y. Paterson, N. J. 


Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning, Fabric 
Testing and Chemical Analyses 


primary markets lately 


( urrent 


prices 
are as follows 


H®o , ’ 
' 
10-2 ’ 10-2 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 
Che 


tinues as in the past with domestic pro 


situation on artificial silk con 


duction sold far ahead and snports com 
slowly Many 
not cover are still 


mills which did 
holding out of the 


ing in 


market because prices have gone beyond 
them. Quotations are largely nominal, 
but the figures below are fairly repre- 
entative 
'DdD i er h ¢ RB iched 30 
D Er h A, Bleached 350 
’bdD r Er I Bleached 315@3.40 





New Waste Firm 


The American Waste Co., Inc., has 
been lit p rated under the law ot 
Massachusetts to do a general busines 
in cotton and wool waste Ir \. Stone 

several vea actively idet tified witl 
the waste busine in Boston and re 
cently general manager of the Royal 
Textile Co.. of that city, 1s president 
and general manager of the new com 
pany (Ottices have been opened at 146 


Summer Street, Boston 





10) (444) 


Textile 
Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons: 


FOR BLEACHING 


D j 


Purer whites are obtained, 
t weaken fibres 


less tendency 
time and 





Saving of 
chnemicais 
FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are with 
of dyestuffs. Thorough de- 
f previously dyed and finished 
> easily and cheaply performed. 


FOR MERCERIZING 


Has increased affinity of the cloth for the 
stic liquor, gives better lustre, the 
mercerizing lye kept clearer and lasts 
longer 
FOR PRINTING 
It is especialiy useful in making adhesive 
sizes and finishes, and less expensive, and 
s devoid of color and easily removable 
FOR FINISHING 
Thin fiuid 1 
penetrate t 
results in the handle and feel 
and economy 
dextrine. 


btained 











ixings are produced which 
cloth better, giving superior 
of the cloth, 


in the use of starch and 








Further information 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall St., New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Write 








Hopkinson Dyeing and Textile Works 
MERCERIZERS 


Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. 
Narrow Fabrics 


Twines and all 
Printers’ Knotting Cords a specialty, 


on tubes or balls (our Fast Black will please you). 
snd Mer. GW. HOPEKINSON, Supt, 
Fall River, Mass 


T, HOPKINSON, Proy 
Office and Works 


259 Forest St 








KALLE COLOR @©® CHEMICAL CO.,, Inc. 


530-36 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK 








THILO INDIGO COLORS 
Ask for our latest Sample Card No. 171 showing shades dyed 
and bleached in a practical way 
Branches: Boston, Philadelphia, Providence, 


GEISENHEIMER & COMPANY 
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American 
Water Filters 


Are SCIENTIFICALLY de- 


signed to meet the exacting 


conditions of all TEXTILE 
requirements. 

We also install WATER SOFTEN- 
ERS of any capacity to purify 
water for every TEXTILE purpose, 
including the prevention of scale 
in boilers. 


Americaa Water Softener Co. 
1003 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A Laborer can Operate the American" 








SUPERGLYCO 


REPLACES GLYCERINE 
PLACE YOUR CONTRACTS 
WHILE PRICES ARE LOW 


We ke other 


Sizing Specialties Co., Inc. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


Fast to Washing, Bleaching 
and Light 


Greensboro, N. C., 








134 Cedar Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


Aniline Oil, Aniline Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, French Process 
Oxide of Zinc 








ANILINE 
COLORS 


E. M. THAYER & 


Importers and Manufacturers 





0). 


411 Atlantic Ave. and 74 Purchase St., Boston Mass. 


Lcesieectinanteleennaniiehenpnensuieiitesemmeneunniaemtinatniieensil 








New York Office, 


C. BISCHOFF 


PHILADELPHIA 









CHEMICALS 





STEIN, 


61 Broadway, 


451-453 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 
Importers of DYESTUFFS & CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for R. Wedekind & Co. m.b.H., 
. Vat Colors, Alizarine Colors, (hrome 
Carl Jaeger, G.m.b.H., Duesseldori, Germany, 


BOSTON 


For All Industries 


B. BROWN 


280 BROADWAY, 
Telephone Worth 2478 


HIRSH & CO. 





| JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk 
All Sulphonated Castor Oils 
DR. SCHMITZ’S MONOPOLE OIL. 


U. S. Patent No. 861397 


100 William Street 
Western Representative: United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Il. 





& CO., Inc. 


Lerdingen, Germany, 
Alum, etc. 
Manutacturer of Aniline 

FROVIDENCE 


and OILS 


NEW YORK 


New York 


Starch, Dextrine, Gum, Tapioca, Sago 


PHILADELPHIA 





PROVIDENCI 


BOSTON 


Chicago, IIL 


EXTRACTS 
CHEMICALS 







Manufacturers of 


Colors, etc. 


IRREGULAR ADVANCES 
Chemicals Continue On Up-Grade; 
Future Supplies Uncertain 


continue to advance, with 


stocks growing constantly 


Prices 
smaller, ac- 
local general 


cording to dealers in the 


chemical market. All agents are being 
flooded with requests for supplies by 
mail, telephone and telegraph, and in 
many cases they are forced to disap- 


The 


than at any 


future is 
time in the 
past, and it is unquestionable that the 
matter of consumers’ securing supplies 


oInt iImquirers. more 
i 


uncertain now 


growing more 
well-informed 


of chemicals is serious 
every day. \ local 
factor this week expressed the opinion 
that those mills which up to this time 
have been obtaining sufficient quantities 
to insure full-time operation will shortly 
curtail, develop- 
present unforeseen occur. No 


be forced to unless 


ments at 


change is apparent in the situation on 
cyanide of soda, and negotiations for 
its safe passage from Rotterdam are 


still \monge the strongest 
commodities on the market are bleach 
and oil of vitriol. Spot bleach, according 
to good authority, is bringing practically 
fortunate holder asks for 
high as 5c. heard Bi 
feature, 
and potash at 


pending. 


whatever the 
it, with as 
S( da he 


45 to 


ntinue a 


ing quoted at 25« 


chromates c 


47¢ Chlorate of soda is irregularly 
priced, from 47 to 55c. being heard, with 
52c. probably the market; yellow prus 
siate of soda was at 73c. at mid-week 
The situation on the logwood em 
bargo remains unchanged, so far as 1s 
apparent, no definite action toward re 


peal having been taken by Great Britain, 


aespite 


numerous reports that this 1s to 


be done at an early date. Speculators 
and “scalpers” continue to obtain all 
kinds of exorbitant prices, if reports 

f their transactions are to be believed; 


but it 1s as true now as at any time since 


e imposition of the embargo that sup 


plies are being distributed 


ry re putabl 


dealers at considerably below many of 


CALENDAR 
Edward Jefferson & Brother, 
ers and dealers of worsted machinery, 
Philadelphia, their 
| | heir daily 


import 
have presented 


friends in the trade with t 


wall calendar, which is appreciated in a 


busy office. 
HELP WANTED 


Wanted: Foreman for Finish- 
ing Room on Misses Cotton Rib- 
bed Hosiery, production 1500 
dozen daily. In the south. State 
age, experience and salary expected. 


Addressing * 
JOURNAL, 377 


South,” care of TEXTILE WorLD 


groadway, New York 


Wool Scouring Foreman wanted 
to take charge of the Wool Scour- 
ing Department of a large Pullery. 
State age, experience, salary ex- 
pected, etc. 


Address Box 3474 TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 
377 Broadway, New York 


WANTED: 


Thoroughly capable man as super itendent for a 
plant making high-grade men's and ladies’ under- 
wear in cotton and worsteds Must have had ex- 


perience in mill management and processing of wool 


and worsted goods 


TEXTILI 
New York 


WANTED, a capable man for 

new mill to manufacture 
cotton bath and huck towels. 
Must understand looms and 
jacquard machinery thoroughly- 


Address Box 3479, TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 
377 Broadway, New York. 


Address Box 3487 
377 Broadway 


WoORLD JOURNAL, 





January 8, 1916 


OTTON Buying and Receiving Agent 

Wants Position with large cotton mar C- 

turing concern. 9 years with New En j 
broker; 5 years as a classer in the South; 6 y« 
present position as Southern receiving agent 
New England cotton merchant. 36 year 
married. References furnished on request. 

Address Cotton Agent, 3482, TEXTILE \ 

JOURNAL, 377 Broadway, New York. 


Manager or Superintend:nt 


Position wanted by a reliable man with t 
eight (28) years’ experience in all departm 
full-fashioned and seamless hosiery manufa 
Have successfully managed some of the larg 
for the past twenty years and am qualitied 
full charge of any size mill. Best reference 


\ddress Box 3485 TEXTILE WorRLD |x 
377 Broidway, New York City. 


Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in ne¢ f 
superintendents or overseers for any 
department of mill work may learn of 
suitable men upon application by mail 
or telephone to C. T. DONLEVY, care 
TEXTILE \VorLD JOURNAL, 144 Concress 
St., Boston, who will give promp: at- 


tention to their requirements w ut 
charge. 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF 
WOOLEN MILL; would consider ; tion 
as overseer of weaving; has work or 
worsted, woolens and_ cotton worsteds 
familiar with all makes of woolen ; hin- 
ery; 31 years of age; will not go ith, 


West, or to Canada; good reference. 
6607, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass, 
BOSS SPINNER IN WORSTED MILL 


has worked on mohair, cashmere, paca 
and worsteds; familiar with all makes of 
spoolers, twisters, etc.; 44 years of age, Eng- 


lish; will not go to N. H., Vt., Pa., en 


N. J., West, South or Canada; good fer- 

ence 

6608, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 
SECOND HAND IN CARD ROOM IN 

WOOLEN MILL; has worked on all isses 

of woolen goods, also cotton and 


and silk noils; familiar with all makes of 
woolen machinery; 33 years of age; not 


go to Vt., South, or to Canada; good refer- 
ence 
6609, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF WOOLEN MILL; 
has worked on fancy woolen and form 
cloths; familiar with all makes of len 
machinery; 32 years of age, married 
American; good reference. 


6610, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 

FINISHER OF WOOLENS AND WOR 
STEDS; dry and wet, graduate of erman 
rextile Schools; familiar with American, 
French and German machinery; years 
of age, married; Eastern States; ¢ 1 ref- 


erences 

6611, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 
OVERSEER OF WORSTED DR ING 

AND SPINNING; has worked on { 

camel hair, alpaca and silk mixtures; fa- 

miliar with English and American makes of 


machinery; will not go West, Sout! r to 
Canada; good reference. 
6612, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 
ASSISTANT DESIGNER IN COTTON 
MILL; would consider positon n mill 
otfice; has worked on fancy cottons, shirt- 
ings, dress goods, curtains, fancy ! and 
jacquard patterns for blankets familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles, Whitin and 


Draper machinery; will not go West ort 


Canada; good reference, 


6613, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 
OVERSEER OF WEAVING IN SILK 
MILL; has worked on all classes goods 


and familiar with all makes of machinery 


used in the manufacture of silk; 45 years 

of age, married; will not go to Canada 

good reference 

6614, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 
OVERSEER OF WOOLEN WEAVING 

has worked on all classes of fancy olens 


familiar with Crompton & Knowles machin- 


ery; 49 years of age, married; will not go to 
Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, South or to Canada 
good reference. 
6615, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 
BOSS DYER OR SECOND HAND !n 
woolen or worsted piece dye house; has 
worked on cross dyes, chrome _ pbottom 
chromate, after-chrome, acid dyes, ete 
familiar with piece dye kettles and &@ 
kinds of machinery used in finishing room 


27 years of age; will not go South, West 
to Canada; good reference 


6616, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 

SUPERINTENDENT AND _ DESIGNER 
IN WOOLEN MILL; has worked 1 wool- 
ens, worsteds and cotton mixes; famillar 
with all kinds of machinery; 34 years of 


age, Scotch; will go anywhere; good refer 
ence 














6617, Textile World Journal, Bost Mass 

OVERSEER OF RING SPINNIM 
rWISTING WINDING OR SPOOLIN 
has worked on hemp, bag stock heeting 
ind Egyptian: familiar with vari makes 
of winders, twisters and spoolers ; 
of age American; will not go t 

d reference. 

6618, Textile World Journal, Bost Mass 
SUPERINTENDENT AND DESI‘ ER 
WOOLEN MILL; has worked ot yen® 

ind worsteds, men's wear and dre - 

familiar with all makes machine I 

ish; good reference 

6619, Textile World Journal, Bost Mass 
ASSISTANT WORSTED YARN PE! 

INTENDENT; would consider po I 
alesman or office assistant; 43 year f af 

KE ish; g00d reference 

6 Textile World Journal, Bost Mass 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 


AGENCY WANTED | 


Large Hosiery Mills for England. 
Experienced salesman residing — 
in London. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE 
FOR SALE 
3—Kenyon Chinchilla Machines., 60” 
i—P. & W. Napper, 68” 
1—D. & F. Napper, 90” 
3—Greene Nappers, 80” 
| 2—Smith Garnett Machines, 60” 
Address NELSON, care of STERN & STERN, g—Payne Skein Spoolers 40 spindle 
79 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. | 1—P. & W. Folder, Winder and Meas- 


FINANCIAL MAN 


14—Mason Looms, 54” 16 Har., 1x1 box 
an Eastern Mill, established for several years 


WANTED 


and manufacturing a staple line of cashmere and s : 
merino hose and half hose and properly equipped 4 or 5—C.& M. Knit Goods Nappers, 06” 
for turning out a much larger out-put, a party with ig 


pital to take charge of financial end. 


g 


NATIONAL MACHINERY CO, 
11 Eddy St. Providence, R, I. 
WANTED AT ONCE 
11 Crompton & Kncwles Looms 
92”, 4 x 4 box, 25 harness. Must 
be in good condition. State where 


| communications treated strictly confidential, 


dress Box 3478, TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL, 
377 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





FOR SALE. 


Vhite and Colored Garnetted Silk Stocks 
al Artificial Silks for woolen goods manu- 


facturers; somewhat expensive, but will en- | can be seen and price 
hance the appearance and sales of your | ei i: 
fabrics. Samples upon application. | _Addess Box 3477, TEXTILE WorLD JOURNAL, 


377 Broadway, New York 
FOR SALE 


4 sets of Jas. Smith 60’’x48” Cards, New 
Bramwells, Apperlys, Barker Rubs. 
Clothing on Top Work. All A No. 
tion. 


GEO. E. SMITH TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
Cohoes, N. Y. 


PROCTOR AUTOMATIC DRYER 


Steel construction, about 45 ft. long, with 

Suite 1036 5 fans and s¢ ctional apron 6 tt wide. 
Suitable for Raw Stock, Rags, Yarn, ete 
Will sell cheap 


CHAS. W. BECKER, Commission Merchant, 
P. O. Box 516, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


aes New 


WANTED AND FOR SALE 1 Condi- 


WANTED.--Two Indigo 
Grinding Machines 


Mention Maker’s Name, Capacity 
and Quote Prices 


Address O'Malley 
Old ith Bldg., 





Adv. & Selling Co 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, TWISTER 


J. B. Farrar, ring twister, with spindle 
brakes, 82 spindles on one side, 2% inch 
, | » 2/72 
ring, 34 inch pitch, 5 inch traverse, tape 

driven, practically new 


Address: Box 3481 Textile World J 
N. ¥ 


FOR SALE 
3 Set Woolen Yarn Mill. 


Located in Otter River, Mass., on 
main line Boston & Maine R. R. 


yurnal 
| 377 Broadway 


Tr. SKERRY CO., 257 Fourth 


Yor c City 
ning and spooling. Tenements and farm. 


WANTED AT ONCE | aaaress 1. &. HOPKINS 


Second-hand Knowles Looms |: «+. FOR SALE. 


\venue New 


Danielson, Conn. 


x 4g" 


Cleveland cards, latest type 
' 6 60’ x 48°’ Cleveland cards, latest type 
66 to 72 inch reed space. Schofield automatic willows 
2 Smith & Furbush 60” x 84°" Blamire lay 
16 to 20 harness, 4 x 4 box. feeds 
f B 5 1 Complete equipment for cotton dusting 
anadaress Box 3486 Pextite Wortpd JOURNAI 2 Fearnaught pickers 
3/7 Broadway, New York | A number of different shoddy pickers 


also many other desirable textile machines 
DIAMOND TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 
1820-24 North Tenth St., Phila., Pa. 


FOR SALE 
PRESSES J 1 Crawford 


(1 Spencer and Rideout 
screw Steam 

Each 11 Plates 32”’ x 51’ Guaranteed 

Perfect Condition. 


MENTOR KNITTING 
MENTOR, OHIO 


FOR SALE 


One Heathcote Twentieth 
Century Dryer. 


For Sale 


One Kenyon Cloth Dryer, 
72 in. wide—50 feet long 


EDWARD JEFFERSON & BROTHER 
123 So. 2nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Open to buy 15 or 20 Wild- 
man 334 in. 24 ga. 2 feed 
Ribbers. 


THE MILLS CO. 





136 and 168 needle with stop motions pre- ; 4 i : 

> io eide — . 1 condition. One P.& ingle shear, first-class 
wi a ( = ider — I ors make caeiaiien, tadbex mak chedheer seacticelie nee. 
lust be in first-class order and at low price 

Address Box 3484, TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAI Phone Lawrence 747, or address 
377 Broadway, New York Drawer 1, Methuen, Mass. 
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TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. 


Equipment for picking, carding, spin- | 





(445 t] 


MILL AND MACHINERY WANTED AND FOR SALE 


By J.E.CONANT&CO. - - - 
OFFICE, LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

Excellent Real Estate Renting Investment 
3 Substantial Manufacturing Realties 
Power Plant Equipment 


Auctioneers 


Size Location —~ Unusual Features 
Water Power Rights Water Privileges 
Machinery and Mechanical Equipment (615 Lots 





















The Board of Directors of The United Stat Finishing Com ved the de 
make dispersal at unrestricted and un b sal 
Passaic, New Jersey All the manufact I t th 
within the five Rhode Island and Connex 
of manufacturing and business and inve 1 
constricted good looking two-story br 1 x l 
bounded by open streets on all sides, poss ‘ I ic 
Street Property’ of the company I { we t \ \ 
connected business sections of the city nd one if not both of the ime ections have alread ed 
it, selects its tenants and the income is nearly $5000 net per \ I Phe ex e Passa la 3 
United States Finis g Company is in the midst of the important and diver 1 Dundee Manutacturin 
Section, has substantial brick buildings on the Dundee Canal turall rate i W iv i 
dustrial or textile homes, are free from all trace rm t V ure - 
tected sites, each has either valuable water px { » lege 
both), an interest in a tide water river dock and ina ra \ K \ Ca St t 
Properties” of the company, each is adaptable to a wide variet f uses and ready t ite ip 
The multiplicity of steam engine boilers, pumps, air com vith 1 lots of 
chinery, mechanical equipment, sh t a Ky 
thing is to be sold free from e1 ! t b 
at absolute auction sale—-who <« ( ts I i “ 
forty minutes by express trai rt will t ur 
respective premises regardl A tt 1 
past ten lock in the forenoon o ida ] | 1 
with the four mentioned parce Is a Ve ) tie 
and personal ire classified l lustr land ce nel 
much other correlated information—which may be ha apt ition at the ‘ f t ictiones 
where all inquiries must be ade HENRY B. THOMPSON, President 


Drawing Machinery and 
Roving Frames 


For Sale Cheap for Quick Removal 


2 Gill Boxes - Double Cans 
3 Two Spindle Gill Boxes 
14x 9 Bobbins 
3 Two Spindle Drawing Frames 
14x 9 Bobbins 
2 Four Spindle Weigh Boxes 
12 x 7 Bobbins 
1 Six Spindle Drawing Frame 
10 x 6 Bobbins 
2 Eight Spindle Finishers 
9x5 or 10x 6 Bobbins 
3 Four Spindle Finishers 
10x 5 or 10x 6 Bobbins 
And 21 Roving Frames 
\ddres a 


JOURNAL, Drexe 


Worsted Machinery 
For Sale 


I1—3 Cylinder & 
Machine. 

2—2 Cylinder 60° Worsted Cards. 

8—Noble Combs, made by Taylor 
Wordsworth & Co., Crompton & 
Knowles, and James Smith. 

16—Finishing & preparing Gill Boxes. 

2—Power Balling Creels. 

i—2 Can Gill Boxes. 

4—2 Spindle Gill Boxes. 

I1—4 Spindle Drawing Box. 

38—6 Spindle Drawing Boxes. 

1—12 Spindle Drawing Box. 

2—16 Spindle Reducers. 

5—24 Spindle Reducers. 

2—24 Spindle Rovers. 

1—36 Spindle Rover. 


breast 48° Garnett 


ALL IN EXCELLENT CONDITION. 


Edward Jefferson & Brother 


123 Soe. 2nd St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


care 


TEXTILE \W 
Bldg. 


*RLD 


Philadelphia 





SPRING and LATCH NEEDLE KNITTING 





MACHINES FOR SALE 
Four Tompkins inder ‘Tables Cylinders 
17 18’°-19" 0’’-21°", it set up four 
Feeds, for | ece underwear Either 2@- 
ee 6 Gauge 
Up-to-date 4 Set Woolen Six cylinder rompkins Tables Cylinders 
e e from 10” to 22’ Equipped as desired 
Mill in New England State. | tient campveil & Clute Tavies. 2-3-4 cyi- 
rs Cylinders 8” to 21’ Gauge 14-16- 
my ¢ > e a ; aes Mu7 18 ()-22-24-2¢ Sas ce ed 
. c 24-3 
Can makeall kindsof Fancy ie i dal 
Ty ’ 4 soe ‘ oe ars \ & f is, all 7 cut, all Crawford 
Wool Goods. First Class : ne 
. rhree Nve & Tredick Machines, 12’°-17" and 
Overseers and Help. ( Or- 18 A 8 cut, & feed, with stop motions 
lwo Nye & Tredick Machines, 11%. and 20’ 
“AS » ‘- XY . » Both 10 « § feed, with stop motions 
res pond NC¢ . olicited. One Staftord & Holt 10 foque Machine, cut 
Address “Manufacturer TEXTILE WORLD we Dee 
= . §road wat “ One I her Machine, 8 feeds, 4 cut 
JOURNAL, 377 Broadway, New York Four 4%" Nye & Tredick Cuff Machines, 3 
feeds Crawford stop motions Cut 6-8 te 
incl 
One George W Payne 40-spindle Skein 
FOR SALE Winder, new irilable speed motion, winds 
on Bottle Bobbin 
s ‘ a - Five H Winders, Payne, Abel, Huse, 
Seven sets of Cleveland Cards, 40” face, 48” diam- 24-40 spindles All from cop to Bottle 
eter. Bobbin 
7 . + Three McCreary Brushers, 2 Garment Cyl 
Six Davis & Furber 400-spindle Mules, 1% Seaee 7? = G6" One double Brush 36’ 
gauge. cylinders for brushing in roll 
['wo Parks & Woolson double cylinder Brushes, R. A. DUCKROW TROY, N. Y¥. 
rylinders 69x30". 
ee | FOR SALE CHEAP. 
Two Curtis & Marble double cylinder Gigs, 0 110" D. & F oms, 3 x 1 
cylinders 72x26’. 20 92" Knowles looms, 4 x 4 box harness. 
3 Kr t looms, 2 Sf pace and 1 14 
Two Broadbent 60° Extractors space 
172 D. & F. warp dresser, complete 
One Sturtevant direct-connected Engine and » 1h-spindle Foster cone winder 
Blower 1 3f S. & U. engine-driven extractor 


| engine extractor, 42-inch 


AKMSHIRE & WHEELER, 
North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


By AMERICAN MACHINERY EXCHANGE Se 
Lowell, Mass. 2734 





TO BE SOLD WITHOUT RESERVE . 


A LARGE LOT OF COTTON, WOOLEN and WORSTED MACHINERY, 
such as Pickers, all kinds of Woolen and Worsted Cards, 10 sets of 
Woolen Cards, Mules, Spinning Frames, Worsted Drawing Frames, 
Noble Combs, Gill Boxes, Dandy Rovers, Ring Twisters, Trap Twisters, 
Sewing Machines, Knowles Looms, Finishing and Dyeing Machinery; 
in fact most everything that is used in Cotton, Woolen and Worsted mills, 


Correspondence Solicited 


J. K. LAMB TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
246 Chestnut Street - - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FARBWERKE-HOECHST COMPANY 










FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. | 


STANDARD ANILINE PRODUCTS 


General Offices, 366 5th Avenue, New York 


itil ae Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Beta Napthol 
SAP Paranitraniline 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 
HOECHST-ON-MAIN, GERMANY 







122 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phan M ~. ic | ; \ Er Building, Atlanta, G 
vA. no ul oni 140 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 1418 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
e) Ne Ag . 0 c S p a Acid 104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 20-22 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
<3 . cy 38 South Main Street, Providence, R. I. 45 Alexander St., Montreal, Canada. 
< @ 317 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 28 Wellington Street, Toronto, Canada. 






3 Paraphenylendiamine 


Sulphur Black 


ss ovary Tanck 


With the prospect of securing 
Sulphur dyes, the demand for 
our machines at this time is un- 
precedented. We repeat, unpre- 
cedented. Why? Ask others. 


WORKS: WAPPINGERS FALLS NEW YORK 


P. B. McMANUS, Pres. and Treas. E. J. McCAUGHEY, Secy. and Mer. JOHN McMANUS, V. Pres. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 
——— IN SKEIN AND WARP 


We dye evenly, remove the 
Sulphide, leave the yarn in best 
possible condition, and at a cost 
that can not be approached by 
Sacnseae other methods. 
No boiling out 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Co., GROVEVILLE, N. J. 


AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF 
DYEING, THE BEST SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 
SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


Walter F. Sykes & Co., Sole U. S. Agents 


Boston —113 Broad St. New York —85 Water St. Philadelphia —132 Chestnut St. 


| We didi eo alee: Textile SOAP Specialists 
CAU STIC SOD A —, three score years of experience in the manufac- 
BLEACHING POWDER TEXTILE SOAPS 


for Woolen, Worsted,. Silk and Cotton Fabrics enables 


> J - ° “ 
of Uniform Quality uc to guarantee satisfaction to our customers. 


A TRIAL ORDER IS ALL WE ASK 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 
40 Wall Street, New York Plant—Niagara Falls, N. Y. FISK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 41 WALKER ST. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Established 1857 


WOOD TANKS F2essting, Deco 


Reservoir Tanks of any 

Capacity or Shape for 

Sprinkler Systems and 
all purposes 


G. Woolford Wood® 

Tank Manufacturing © 
Company 

1429 Chestnut Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fast Colors a Specialty—Capacity 20 Tons per Day—Facili- 
ties for Winding on Paper Cop Tubes, Cones or 
Beams—High Quality Mercerizing 


ESTABLISHED 188! Office and Works at PAWTUCKET, R. ea 





























[ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


RS O} 





a 
B2. iS 


Textile, Sessa 
and Special Soaps 
iindink win Se... ROME, N. Y. 


AND QUOTATIONS 
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RAW MATERIAL MARKETS (COTTON)—SPOT AND FUTURES 


LIVERPOOL’S STRENGTH 
FEATURE IN RAW COTTON 


io Aggressive Demand in New York 
Futures—Exporters Buy More 
Freely in South 


Che attention of the cotton trade has 
en more or less monopolized by the 
uation in Liverpool during the week. 
the beginning of this season, the 

ck of American cotton at Liverpool 

s 1,198,000 bales, while Manchester 
ld 72,000 bales, a total of 1,270,000. 
the close of business last week the 

ck at Liverpool was only 588,000 
bales of American, while Manchester 
ld 57,000 bales or a total of 645,000 
les, showing that the small exports 
mm this country had resulted in a 
uction of fully 625,000 bales in the 
British stocks. With much of the cot- 
ton held in Liverpool already ear- 
rked for spinners, this reduction in 
the available supply, combined with the 
liliculties of replenishment, has evi- 
dently been a growing cause of uneasi- 
s. This week, indeed, Liverpool has 
shown a strength suggesting an urgent 
d of increased importations, and the 
erence between Liverpool and the 
American markets has widened materi- 
to meet the present abnormal costs 
transportation. January-February 
contracts in Liverpool, for instance, 
ve sold 400 points above January in 
New York, and there has also been a 


big widening in the differences between 
later deliveries. This strength abroad 
not inspired any material volume 
general demand in the American 
markets. Liverpool has been a heavy 


er here to undo straddles, but other- 
wise support has been limited and ad- 
vances have been moderate. 
LOW GRADES APPRECIATING 
\side from the developments abroad, 
here appears to be no material change 
in the situation. So far as can be 
learned spot holders in the South are 
intaining their position, and the most 
interesting feature of the spot situation 
} been the tendency toward smaller 
discounts on the low grades. It seems 
that the extraordinary demand _ for 
linters for the manufacture of explo- 
sives, and the extremely high prices 
have commanded have _ forced 
of the ordinary users of linters in 
market for low-grade cotton, while 
has also been a relatively better 
demand for low grades from abroad 


as such cottons can be used readily in the 
manufacture of army supplies. These 
changes in the differences between 


grades will be found reflected in the 
regular table printed herewith showing 


tl erage differences as compiled from 


juotations received by the New 
Cotton Exchange from the desig- 
spot markets. Meanwhile, there 
been no improvement in the ocean 
ht situation. A rate of $2.50 has 
paid on cotton from New York to 
hester, while the prevailing rate 
Galveston to Liverpool is $2.60 
rom New Orleans to Liverpool the 
is $3 per hundred and it is figured 
it must cost nearly 5c per pound 
y down cotton from the Southwest 
iverpool under the prevailing condi- 
Spot cotton in Liverpool is now 
ng at about 1634c. per pound com- 
ng with the middling quotation of 
it New Orleans and 1214c. at Sa- 
ah. 
BASIS FOR BEARISH VIEWS 


ich prices as these must tend to 
mote the greatest possible economy 
the use of cotton abroad, and it is also 
lent that Great Britain is reaching 


the point where certain industries must 
be sacrificed to the prosecution of the 
war. According to cables received here 
from London, the industries to be fav- 
ored in the matter of enlistments or 
the army do not include the cotton 
trade, and it is also reported that the 
commandeering of vessels by the Brit- 
ish Admirality is for other purposes 
than for the transportation of cotton. 
Under such circumstances as to exports, 
the conviction is growing that heavy 
available supplies must be again carried 
forward in this country, and the pre- 
vailing rather bearish average in local 
circles is based upon doubt as to whether 
this will be done at prices well over the 
cost of production should the acreage 
be increased and new crop prospects de- 
velop favorably. The following table 
will show Thursday’s closing figures in 
the leading spot markets of the country 
with the usual comparisons : 


Dec. Jan Last 
Market. 30 6. Change. year. Sales. 
Galveston 12.25 12.45 +.20 T% 1,851 
New Orleans 11 - 5 «12.00 +.25 75% 12,026 
Mobile..... 11.6 11.88 +.19 7% 360 
Savannah 12. 00 12% +% 7% 5,549 
Norfolk. . 11.75 12.00 +.25 7% 4.313 
New York 12.30 12.45 +.15 8.00 1, 450 
Augusta 11.69 12.00 +.31 17% 7,557 
Memphis 12.12 12.388 +.26 7% 20,950 
St. Louis. . 123 12% ‘ 7% 29 
Houston.... 12.2 12.40 +.20 7% 10,809 


In addition to the quotations above, 
the following quotations for middling 
cotton and the differences on and off 
are given as compiled from the reports 
received by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change late on Wednesday for various 
grades from four representative south- 
ern markets, and the average differences 
as compiled from the quotations of the 
12 designated markets: 


White Grades. 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver 
Dallas, phis. gomery. gusta. age 








i Biwe wens 1.00¢ 1.12¢ 1.00# -75¢ 1.03f 
RB Gh Mises Tht 62T 75t .63F .74f 
G M. 5OF .37t 50tf 50 49f 
S. Bise<- 25 2t -25f 25t -24f 
Middling 12.00 12.38 11.81 12.13 

S hl. M.. iR* 26° 50° 38* 38 
L. M 1.00* 63* 1.00* 7 .87* 
a GG. Oi. 1.76° 2.08° %.660° 1.3 1.42¢ 
Ge Dissiere 2.50° 1.63* 1.88* 1.75° 1.98° 

Yellow Tinged. 
&. Gs Biv .25f .26f -28f 
Gy Ma's . 12+ Even ae O4f 
a? 13° 13° 20° Even, .19* 
Middling . .50* 25° .50* .38* .46* 
S. 1. M.... 1.26° 63* 1.00* 1.00° .93¢ 
ce Ma eeeee 1.75° 88° 1.50° 2.00% 1.46° 
Blue Tinged. 
Middling 1.90* 1.25° .75* wee 81° 
8S. L. M - 1,509 1.50* 1.25° . 1.20° 
Le Bees 2.00* 1.76" 1 75° 2.00° 1.71° 
Stained. 
Middling 1.00* 38° 1.26° 1.25° 1.02° 
* Off *+ On 


COTTON TRADE NOTES 
In their latest circular Neill Bros. 
ot London estimate the world’s con- 
sumption of American cotton for the 
season at 14,250,000 bales. The esti- 
mate in detail compared with their pre- 
liminary estimate of last October fol- 


lows: 
December October 
Estimate Estimate. 
Great Britain 5 3,650,000 3,900,000 
Continent a . 3,300,000 1,500,000 
U. S. and Canada 6,850,000 6,950,000 
Japan ... 450,000 650,000 
Total Baraca 14,250,000 15,000,000 


About a year ago Germany was will- 
ing to pay l6c. a pound for cotton. To- 
day Liverpool is paying above 16c. for 
cotton, and the price of cotton in Ger 
many has gone over 40c. a pound. 

War risk underwriters have advanced 
the rate to Mediterranean and Far East 
ports via the Suez Canal, either going 
or coming, to 10 per cent per $100 in- 
surance. 

According to ocean freight brokers, 
freight room for between 10,000 and 
20,000 bales of cotton from New York 
to Liverpool and Manchester has been 
engaged during the past few days at a 
rate of from $2.25 to $2.50 per 100 Ibs. 

Liverpool: “The freight question is 
becoming more and more acute but this 


unfortunately is not new; cables from 
India as well as America now empha- 
size the extreme difficulty of obtaining 
freight room at any price. The neces- 
sary tonnage is not available no matter 
what price shippers are willing to pay, 
and it is apparently useless looking for- 
ward as the recent commandeering of 
ships shows that forward contracts are 
worthless if the boats are required for 
Government purposes.” 

Memphis says the discount on grades 
below middling has never been so small 
as at present, and the demand from 
abroad is chiefly for these grades. The 
low grades enter largely into the manu- 
facture of war goods, for which they 
are just as satisfactory as white cotton. 

\ motion has been filed in the Su- 
preme Court to advance the case of the 
New York cotton brokers who are seek- 
ing to have the Supreme Court affirm 
the decision of the Federal Court in 
New York declaring the cotton futures 
act to be unconstitutional. It is ex- 
pected that the Government will join in 
the motion. 

Renskorf, Lyon & Co. have received 
the following cable from Bombay: “ We 
confirm Indian Government estimate of 
3,700,000 bales of 400 Ibs. each. Bombay 
is carrying over 700,000 bales; interior 
carrying 900,000. Exports to Europe to 
date 97,000 against 100,000 last year; 
probable for season 450,000. China and 
Japan to date have taken 442,000 against 
220,000 last year; probably for season, 
2,100,000 against 1,750,000 last year. Lo 
cal consumption, 2,250,000. Japan is a 
keen buyer. Europe is indifferent. Sta- 
tistical position strong. Ralli Bros. have 
reducted their estimate.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Houston has 
issued warning to American farmers 
to conserve their fertilizer supply. The 
Secretary points out that the European 
war has cut off all importations of 
potash and before American capital can 
he organized to produce sufficient potash 
for the fertilizer trade this year’s crops 
will be planted and harvested. 


ey 


STATISTICAL DATA 


FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURBS 















Closed For week—, Closed 
Optio Dec.31 High Low. Jan.6 Chee 
Jan 12.23 12.04 1: 02 
Feb. 12.34 . 12 1+ O1 
March 12.48 12.61 12.30 1% .02 
April 12.58 12.66 12.66 1 .02 
May 12.69 12.83 12.64 1 04 
June .. 12.75 12.87 12.86 12 04 
July ; .- 12.8 12.98 12.73 12 +.03 
BOE ica venen 12.77 12.86 12.77 12. +.04 
Gant, avcteoes 12.47 12.62 12.33 12.5 +.05 
Oct — 12.47 12.63 12.43 12.5 +.07 
Dec cous ee 12.69 12.60 12.64 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR. WEEK (MIDDLING) 
New New  Liver- 
York. Orleans pool, 
Friday, Dec. 31.......12.40c 11.88¢ 7.92d. 
Saturday, Jan. 1..... es nas 
Monday, Jan. 3.......12.40¢c 11.88¢e 8.01d. 
Tuesday, Jan. 4.. ~oebec 406. 1] 94 8.12d. 
Wednesday, Jan. 6....12.45c. 12¢ 8.28d. 
Thursday, Jan. 6.. 12.45c. 120 8.35d. 
SPOT QUOTATIONS AND STOCKS, 

cr -Stocks.——— 

Spot This Last 

prices week year 
Galveston .-12.46c. 399 330 601,347 
New Orleans... --12¢ 348,737 
Mobile “~~ : .11.88c. 771 57,264 
Savannah . -12%c. 212/298 312,625 
Charleston ‘inenena ee 105,406 135,95 
Wilmington -- 11%Cc 41,896 38,73 
Norfolk . wae 12e 131,139 69,964 
Baltimore ° 12%4c 5,163 6,463 
Augusta 12c 207,161 163,138 
Memphis . ..12.38c. 294,817 264,014 
St Louis.. ~- -1LB%C 16,251 34,179 
Houston .. .12.40¢ 225,981 186,836 
Little Rock. nutans 12.13¢c 40,979 56,771 

COMPARATIVE CROP STATISTICS 

1915 1914, 
teceipts for week 128,932 314,953 


I 3 
Receipts for season. .4,298,023 4,720,821 
i 


xports for season 











To Great Britain 1,018,02 461 
To France... . 890, 59,797 
To Continent... 809, 1,046,439 
To Japan 146, 951 242,161 
To Mexico s “ 15,672 25,508 


*DotHAN, Ata. H. C. Pilcher, re- 
cently reported as considering the estab- 
lishment of a small hosiery mill to be 
equipped with three or four knitting 
machines, advises that the project has 
been dropped for the present. 


(447) 43 


QUOTATIONS 


Cotton ‘Waste—Mill Ran. 
(See Note.) 


Per cent 
No. 1 peeler comber....... -. 80 @82% 
Short peeler comber....... -ss — @IT% 
No. 1 Egyptian comber.... ~-. — @75 
Short Egyptian comber..... ~1 —— @TI2% 
White ecard Gtrip.....cccccs ~. — @T70 
No. 2 White card strip...... -_ — @40 

Cents. 

Dirty ear@ fig... ..cccicves ain 1 @ 32 
Dirty picked motes...... <  — @s 
Card and spinning sweeps... i @1% 
Weave sweeps........... ‘ @ 1% 
Soft White CWPOGGS. .ccccccceccs 7T4@ 8 
Hard white threads.......... 7 @ 1% 
Soft colored threads........... - @ 6 
Hard colored threads.......... — @5 


Cotton Waste—Graded Stock. 
(See Note.) 


Per cent 

No. 1 Egyptian comber....... 85 @8T% 
No. 1 Egyptian strips...... 85 @90 
No. 1 white peeler comber..... 87% @90 
No. 1 white peeler strips...... 80 @85 
No. 1 white card strips........ 70 @7 
No. 2 white card strips 45 @65 

No. 1 white spinners....... i 90 @1 06 
Cents. 
Seat BOUIN GPG ie aioe 6 Sed eden 6 @T7 
ae! ek ee ee 4%@ 6 
ee E Oe GN i owas xcnnanae 3 @4 
No. 1 white willowed fly....... 56 @T7 
No. 2 white willowed fly..... . 3 @4 
No. 1 cleaned white picker. 4 @6 

No. 2 cleaned white picker.... 2 @ 2% 

Linters. 

f.o.b.N.Y. 

Texas, clean mill run ‘ — @i% 

Texas A ieee Ree “an — @ 8% 

Eastern, clean mill run ‘ — @TT% 


Staple sesame. a ‘ -—— 

Nore.—P ercentages based on price of 
New York Middling Uplands spot cotton for 
day of shipment. 


FAIR WASTE TRADING 


Large Business Possible but Scarcity 
Restricts Movement 

Boston, Jan. 5—When it is possible 

to supply the demand cotton waste deal- 

ers are doing a very good _ business, 

but a large 

stricted by the continued scarcity of de 


movement of stock is re 
sired grades. Inquiry from buyers has 
been very good and well distributed, but 
accepting 
only a small amount of the offered busi 
firm but unchanged, 
excepting that in many instances mate 


most dealers are capable of 
ness. Prices are 
rial premiums are obtained \s has 
been the character of demand since the 
linter supply was exhausted, manufac 
turers are seeking low grades, such as 
thread, 
supply of these stocks continues very 


} 
} 


willowed fly and picker he 


low, with little new coming into the 
market, and orders are hard to fill 
Prices on these stocks show little change 
from their advanced figures except that 
in several instances dealers are securing 
premiums of from one-half to one cent 
a pound. Medium qualities are being 
used by many manufacturers to replen- 
ish the scarcity of low grades, but a 
scarcity of medium also restricts busi 
ness. Fine grades are quiet and rela- 
tively low in price. On the latter deal- 
ers are refusing to pay mills the high 
prices current a year ago when con 
made, but for the low 
holding out for 
strong prices and when the new stock 
market there 
is littlke hope for any material decline 
from the prevailing high figure 


tracts were 
grades the mills are 


begins to come into the 





Print Cloth Market 

Fatt River, MaAss., Jan. 7.—The 
print cloth market continues 
the effects of a good inquiry. Manufac- 
turers are very slow in accepting offers, 
contracts for an extended period being 
refused owing to the wage agitation. 
Others were found this week prepared 
to tie up their machinery for six months, 
something which they were unwilling 
with positiveness to do a few weeks 
ago. The explanation for the reversed 
attitude is contained in the advances of 
a sixteenth to an eighth of a cent a 
yard made by buyers anxious to get 
goods. Orders already placed call for 
225,000 pieces of every variety at these 
figures: 334c. for 28-inch 64s; 354c. for 
28-inch 64 x 60s; 3%c. for 27-inch 64 
x 60s; 31-l6c. fo 27-inch 56s; 5c. for 
381%4-inch 64s, and 53%c. for 39-inch 68 
x 72s. 


to show 
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WOOL MARKETS—BOSION, PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 


68 to 70c. clean; about 


BETTER DEMAND FOR WOOL — current situation—notably the — sm at 22 to 26c., or 


. wnt f W ] left in the country, 400.000 pou ids Territory, 


; FOLLOWS HOLIDAY WEEK moderate stocks at seaboard, the prob- at private terms; 50,00 


various grades, 


pounds Wyom 

















] S n of embar con ns ing quarter-blood at 65c., 50,000 pounds 
Woolen and Worsted Mills Now Ac- y Great Britain and her Colonies, and fine medium Territory at 23c., and 
tively Employed—Imported Wool the poor average condition of ths sea 300,000 pounds original Colorado and 
Values Steady n’s Australian cl Latest statistics New Mexico wool at 66 to 67c. clean. 
7 rey ” ed f the movement of wool Austral Scoured Territories have moved as 
ee Wenz & Co.. as follows. freely as the somewhat limited stocks 
t ( ( 1 rom Ju oe permit, the best wools selling at 00 to 
2 : OSc. for fine and 63 to 65c. for fine me 
I iun Pulled wools have been rather 
os ‘ 1913-14 juiet, on the whole, though the worsted 
288,574 94,421 412,007 mills have been taking some of. the 
Wo d ae ll S} pe tea aa “ 29 f ¢ oe choicest Eastern B supers in the grease, 
: c 4) : 1 IMPORTED VALUI SUSTAINED on the scoured basis of 67 to 68c. The 
tr eee mporter that it is practically im best brushed Eastern extras are held at 
ble 1SIn¢ i Australia 77¢ with ave rage hn As at 72 to 75c., 
‘ c | ‘ les peri Val \ supers at 65 to 68&c., and scoured B 
< vever. remain verv strong. and still supers at 63 to 65c. Chicago pullers are 
sohe rices predicted the late still asking 60c. for their best Bs, but 
ag : sale Svdnev and Melbourne will not without notable result. The range on 
at - reopen until Jat 17. with about 250,000 these wools is 58 to 60c., with Chicago 
a re bales remaining available for sale at \ supers at 00 to 62 Fleeces are quiet, 
85 ANN AN) Svdney and 130.000 bales at Melbourt the only sale noted for the week being 
; Geelong. Bri e sales will ( 100,0CO0 pounds baby half-blood combing 
ore ; 24, wit uilable offering 31 Current quotations for Ohio 
19 147 914 385 i ket of about 130,000 bales fleece are 35 to 30c. for fine washed 
: ay smania, will | a sale Jan lelaine, 32°to 33c. for XX and above, 
s nis bra is ¢ 14. when 27.000 bak will be o 1 to 31M for fine unwashed delaine, 
2 989 ! os iii Nile cine ics mak warns 27 to 28c. for fine unwashed clothing 
26, wo Vr t e rey Phere is a gener il belief in the x ror half blood combing, 37 to 38e 
aa pag _ hat the A Ge ee-eighths-blood combing, 37 to 
: : ere erament will’ follow the lead of FE: 7'sc. for quarter-blood combing, 31 to 
, lat f ' Lic 2 r half-blood clothing, and 33 to 
' ng! : me . this country of any s 4c. for three-eighths-blood clothing 
1 t ' 162 ' \ 
, Col 1 wool Nothi ; ni i Good-sized transfers of Australian wool 
FOO, 04 iia cin) ainHbithn cnntin Maa: se re noted on the basis of 82 to 85c. for 
: , is : cted t ; 7 » wools, 80c. for 66s warp, 75 
, 7. . e Cape Co ( 1 N« 7 1 varp and wett 64s ind 73 
y 1 re ver P ; \ 7 top-making wor lransfers 
I ; was ‘ +] 1 OOO bales are oted within 
ee Ua in full fe in, datir is range of quotations. Sales are also 
half fron e 27 Dec { p of 200 bales Australian scoured 
t ently this decision was modified later range of 50 to 62c., and 250 bales 
u tr th is American buvers on the spot are ad f scoured at 65c., and about 500 bales 
vising their principals to keep on buving and bags at 58 to 63c., and up to 68c. for 
: t nd seem to be confident that they ear choice wools scoured in this country 
; ecure licenses to ship anything that may \bout 100,000 pounds Foreign have also 
z be bought from now on Practically changed hands at private terms. 
tion two-thirds of the wool bought in the RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
‘ 
t ct that Dominion this n have been shipped | receipts of domestic wools this 
n wool « 1 Cavy, though t wools contracted for « k aggregated 1,608,903 pounds and 
: - : ri eep s back ire ing discrimina regi 8.3605,424 pounds, as compared 
trem tr a anaes iS: BOW against to some extent At each sal it vitl 2,352,184 and 429,979 respe ctively, 
y 1 _ s country from all is announced that purchases at that sale for the corresponding week last year. 
' a ) will |] llowed » be shi ed \ tl Phe total receipts of domestic wools 
VERY FIRM limaru. sale Jan 5 the market was SINnce Jan. 1 have been 866,582 pounds 
\ the quiet tone whicl verv strong. 50s to 56s selling at 1834 and foreign 924,928, making a total of 
l lon if the pe ¢ t wools shrinking 39 per cent 1,791,510 poul ds, as compared with 
to causes easily The next sale will be held at Christ 2,065,064 pounds last year. 
1 ( rely normal, t e 1s chur Jan. 10, when 22,000 bales wall lhe statistics of shipments follow 
l I re t noted anyw ( fered The Colonial situation has <a Pe inds 
wool here have been try1 en greatly complicated by the Brad Mf tic Wharf. 933-477 
S t+ t Ss iewhere thre ord contentio t great quantities P Grand Junction 130,640 
1 1 : 1 . Boston & Albany 681 
I Count emg bought tor German account to De New York, New Haven & Hartford 2,023.3 
] t s } slow I < ed in the | l 1 Sta 1 il the end B 526,563 
V n selling lots he war | this feeling has beer i 60,224 
] I to day less 1 ostered bv som \ talk mm this La week 7,977 ? 
epl value I I sicle Undoubtedly B ord top-mak si ’ ‘Jan 1 
tl sellers have wool on the ers and spinners are greatly concerned Same period of 1915 
t will st more laid down in over the ume of wool secured by 
] ] \ eing sold America ers in all primary markets DEMAND CONTINUES 
W 1 I { i | e dis st bl thi ictivit r 
1] n disposed t f cing ul ic Wools Moving in Fair Volume at 
} I nt hold for HoAM I I NI Firm Prices 
¢ ce 1 Vool men seem ing is in S Amet PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 6—Demand for 
ll grades of ica as far as Americans are concerned wools continues with increased firmness 
; 1 act cell CR n buvers hav wen sO ger fot shown on all sides Yealers state the 
nt mor 1 wool t the, ‘ ) market as a whole occupies a very 
the early termination of tl prohibitive figure and Americat 1 strong position, and with business devel 
th wors ers e generally « es 1 n the goods market, they have 
n len mills 1 etter emploved uotations from thene re on the basis very reason t xpect this condition to 
. : | 37 | os Aires Li Ins, 3¢ mail ned from now 1 Mills are 
quant s t Ww ] tor straight uarters and 42 for higl peratin very satisfactorily which 
I sel ers. In this 1 < sales of wool must needs require a constant supply 
: ; 7 ot a toa e { inue r of wool to replenish their stocks, and 
the mulls made at 36 to 37c. for Lincolns, 38 t as the markets appear to be | htly ) 
 anuniiies ak saw onl ai 30c. for straight quarters. and 41 to 42c plied, with continued apprehension f 
| rices given strenetl fo gh quarters. Territor further embargoes abroad, there seems 
‘ ib thac Tee d is relied to move moderately. bi to be very little fear in their minds for 
this varket to the level f l bags tor g decline n values Dealers will not 
' rkets world r the sales noted for the week sacrifice their wools at prices beneath 
: tures in he have been 300,000 pounds original Utah their own ideas of value, and smucl 
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IQIO. lon 


as consignments form a very exte1 


proportion of the supplies here, M 
owners holding out for top prices I 
ers find themselves obliged to meet b 
situation as it is found in what ay 
to be a seller's market 
FIRM PRICES PREVAIL 

Demand for wools seems to be 
distributed over various grades of 
ritory wools. Fleece wools have 
been so generally active here as t 


are not many left to offer. Those 
maining are held very firmly with 
ter and three-eighths at 36 to 38 


cording to condition. Foreign mar 


show continued strength which stir 
lates firmness here. Australian w 
are high, and the trade is afraid t 
will soon hear crossbreds have 

cut off from further shipment, wl 


available su 
In South An 


will limit 
of wools of this grade. 


necessarily 


can markets, British buyers have be XX 
very active, while German agents Fine 
also reported buying extensively ag 

preparing to hold these wools out 

market until the end of the war, 

this will bring about a general clea: Fn 
up of offerings there. Offers of r 
lots of Montevideo wools are report 

by cable at 4534c., while 4s and 5s B 

wools are held at 39c. It seems to offer Sp’gt 
little hope for cheap wools from _ ft 
source, and apparently buyers are c va 
ing to this point of view, inasmuch S'th 


dealers report sales of sample bags of Fir 
various lines, representing good-sized Fir 
lots Among sales noted are 125,000 Sta 
pounds of original and graded te: 
tory wools at 25 to 29c.; 100,000 pour " 


of original and g raded territory at 
12,000 aaa of fine and Fit 
8,000 pounds As 


4,000 pou 


to 30c 
medium Colorado at 26c 


of medium Idaho at 2&« 


of quarter and three-eighths Color 
at 30c As 
PULLED AND SCOURED FIRM oan 
Staple 
Pulled and scoured wools do not Do 
show any particular change Demat Fir 
is noted chietly for wools suitable 
combing for worsted mills, with ~~ 
little call for fine woolen mills. | 
ever, the bulk of the interest is 
vools showing a good staple, and s 
wools are not attracting much attent y 
at present. Fine wools are very s« ‘ ants 
as not many of these wools are being ut 
produced with medium wools forming fe 
the largest part of the productior mucl 
day Yealers say buyers usual’y 


those grades which are very difficult 

is a big call hie 
Prices for these 1 191¢ 
and all kind 


There is no spec- 
so the 


secure, and therefore there 
for these tine wools. 
been stiffening, 


ot prices are reported. 


’ 
wools have 


L 


ulation going on now, market 
ndition 
One house ret 
pulled, cl 


sales incl | 


in a very satisfactory c 
this point of view 
10,000 pounds of grease 
brushed B at 52c.; other 


B wools in the grease at 54c., a cl 


combing pulled in the grease at 5 1] 
B scoured at 63c., with a fine scoured 
at 69c. Sales are also rumored 
70¢ 
NOILS HARDENING 
Noils are showing development 
terest Contracts have been mad 


several spinners on a 

which means 46 to 47c. for fine 1 
43 to 45c. for three-eighths, and 4] 
43c. for quarterbloods. Many 


are del iving these 


ealers with 


spin! s ( 


contracts as they 


sire t vet the best price possible 

if there is to be any protit made 

dealers, noil prices will have to sti et 
Quarter-blood noils are not any 


plentiful now, with spinrers chietly 


iged on the higher grades of w 
and good noils are very firm 
CARPET WOOLS SCARCH 
Carpet wools are showing scattered su 


mills are 


having cont n 1 


tivity: these 
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RAW MATERIAL MARKETS (WOOL) 


MOVEMENT OF FOREIGN WOOL FOR THE WEEK 


he 


i 


Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. Somerset and Tulip Sts., Phila., Pa. 








following details of the movement in foreign wool in pounds and values 


been compiled by the TextiLE Wortp JourNAL in Boston and Philadelphia 
l} give the entries and withdrawals for the week ending Jan. 1. Quotations 
vit), a recapitulation of the principal grades and a resume of market conditions art 








given. Owing to a change in the compilation methods at the Ne w York 
 pecapititation of Week's Husinesr Compared sith some Period in 1914 EAVENSON & LEVERING 
ae ila eee ae as W oO SCOURED — CARBONIZED 
trict. of New York... ee eae 14250 17,363 COMBED AND STORED 
Crea oe en oate is Phila. and Reading Railroad Siding. | CAMDEN, N. J. 
Tota », 767,791 $1,855,601 19,282 $59,740 
" oa ee husetts 45.404 $16.87 os ’ a eimauss 
a es ae ere ee FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


Total since Jan 1 1915 


346,323,217 93,709 WOOL MERCHANTS 





















WOOLS AND NOILS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION 
QUOTATIONS ; Wshd col— @— 2d clip a CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA, yea Pra ee eon = e 116-122 Federal Street BOSTON, MASS. 
W ished. pt 7 ec, Karadi — @— Urga - ithaca acai i nies ae = 
XX abv.9 @33 Fn unwshde27 Mein Bokhara: M'n'chur’n Gi 
& & bld.40 @41 Unm'r'ble...30 @31 White — @— Scotch bik 
Fine el...35 @36 Fine del...30%@31% . , : ; 
pl a Céiats. ...— Qax faced 7 
an ae faced CARL GRUBNAU & SON 
et eS ARS 8S 7 =e. Combing. . 21 @22 (Russ'n).— @ 
% bld.....36%@37 Wshd cbg.27 | @28  Servian skin COMMISSION COMBING AND WOOL SCOURING 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK. Wd. ball. 21 @ 22 wools ...—- @— 9 . r “Tp 
: ween oR 1 } Unwashed. ne Willowed.18 @21 East India . : NORTH 2d ST. & ERIE AV E., PHILADELI HIA 4 
Fr vshd oH ; — 7 < . ‘ia se 7 ae Unwld 14 @16 Gray .. - @ EXCELLENT WORK Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Siding QUICK DISPATCH 
F 28 @30 % & % bid.36 @3% Cordova ...15 17 Washed ; , sins aarti 
KENTUCKY AND SIMILAR. Donskoi ' a Boston Office: 210 SUMMER STREET 
35 @ 36 - aera .s i a ~ Combing. .28 @ 30 
—_ @38 raid cbg..32 @3% Georgian a 
CALIFORNIA (SCOURED BASIS). Autumn 0 @22 Sp , 
Siew gay Sth anes ae Talbot Wool Combing Co., I 
ht ee ess ae, aes ee scene i nae aes RED BAsts) a ot oo om ing O., nc. 
SI idle Fall free...57 @b58 ee pile <p ree se , . 1 
“countries.62 @63 Fall defects.47 @48 = 2 a 1 ‘s @50 COMBING AND SCOURING 
S'th, 12mo.58 @60 Carbonized.52 @53 ee 8 oo = @os ; 
TEXAS (SCOURED BASIS). a MEV ARS Ag jones lineata All Grades of Wool 
Fins mo.67 @68 Fine fall...52 @53 Ine clothg.68 @70 Fine med..¢ a Entirely on Commission 
} Fir Smo.60 @62 Georgia ...34 @35 MOHAIR r 
. OREGON (SCOURED BASIS). Domestic Foreigr NORTON - - 7 - MASS. | 
Sta East- Cloth, East- Combing 30 @33 Turkey 38 d40 
1.72 @73 ern, No. 1.68 @70 Carding ...23 @27 Cape 34 @36 
Stay East Cloth, East- FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBIN( 
S ern, No. 2.68 @70 ern, No. 2.63 065 Australia Montevideo 
PULLED EASTERN (sed, basis), (gre zy) ~ y ™ 
Scoured Scoured Victorian Line n 8 40 k W B A R D I N a 
F . 67 @70 Cbegs. fine..62 @63 combing “4 bid 10 d41 : - WOOL IMPORTERS 
A s 63 @65 Medium ...55 D57 70s 78 DO High io. 41 042 5 ‘ > IV 7 pace z c ala 
oe et ae Ge. wn. 15 @76 4 &% bid...44 @45 & COMPANY AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
5 C su 50 @ 52 60s 70 D72 Ly bld 45 D4 ss 
PULLED (CHICAGO), Sydney combing Merino 33 @ 35 > 2 . “rat Bowling Green Building 
Scoured Basis 70 75 a 77 Buenos Ayres BEG TO ANNOUNCI 11 Broadway NEW YORK 
As 58 @60 B super 58 @60 64s 73 @7 x-breds 
MONTA IDAHO AND WYOMING (SCOURED BASIS). 60s... 68 v70 Lincoln 35 @ 36 nn —— " 
Staple, fine.73 @75 Fine clothg.68 @70 % bid...37 @38 THAT THEY HAVE MOVED TO 
Do, % bld.70 @72 Fine med 66 @67 High 40 d41 r x x + 
UTAH (SCOURED BASIS). Ens h&Irish ‘yy . wa “hey HORKHEIMER BROS 
Fit 68 @70 Fine med...65 @67 Shrop 214 SUMMER STREET I . 
FOREIGN CARPET shire 1 ees 7 
Aley Khorassian: Sussex @ WORCESI ER, MASS. WOoOoL 
W ed @— lst clip — @— Irish hogs— a 
~ JANUARY 1, 1916 1417 Main St. 1419 South St. 
ble on account of colors, and PRICES REMAIN FIRM WHEELING, W. VA. 








ists have increased tremendous- . 










many manufacturers. Colored Carpet Wools Quiet—Combing and ge ee a ee eo a ee ee ee 
Is are being sought quite a_ little, Clothing Wools Moved i il aca ae MAUGER & AVERY 
§ t course, they are scarce. Condi- | NEw YorK, Dec. 7 here las been sae reports coming from both Enantand Australian Lamb’s Wool, Noils, 
~ t China do not seem to ofter compat itively little activity in either di- nd Australia. It is not the opinion of issn aanth Diend Wess ee 
much encouragement vision of the market during the week as the local trade that shiaments of wools on ee ne 
: _ compared with the early weeks of last slicudte. ounchanedl will Se elie. con Carpet Wools 
0 PHILA. WOOL TRADE NOTES month, though a very satisfactory turn hareo. but it is a fact that licenses ar: 256-260 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 
ss \nnouncement is made that on Jan over has been accomplished. In the oranted. with much fess freedom than 
: 1916, W. H. Whiting was admitted combing and clothing wools the latter Bian Tin sisetine nn Chinn ie . — 
AS he firm of John A. Leslie & Co., 105 have been more favored, particularly not noticeably changed, the predicted re “ eee ation of a large 
: Street, dealers in pulled wools the medium grades in both pulled and softening in prices a sat: emeteniall a os = Psy eee ia — the 
; ‘iting has been associated with shorn wools. These have sold in fairly toes Eihteislimhe cet lk died ame ‘nsiale ae = +3 wert ees in te pro 
is house for many years, and has made good quantities and there has been a ceili tienkebiieae ahs ” ciiiacmes pe bance ne a ne samples in Ii pute 
3 l circle of friends in the trade, considerable inquiry for Bs from mills opinion being that foreign conditions ae A a oa, eee 
glad to congratulate him. specializing in novelty coatings and ca a cca cl ileal . ae ree = HARMS Other wit 
Owrid, has resigned as repre cloakings. Gray Bs are in rather light ia aateeamees Dsiidin ann elieiiatt ih ripened testifying to the correct classi 
f M. Sabel & Sons, Louis supply, the accumulation of such stocks , ; oe cation of the goods in question were 


J. kk. J. Clare, of the Waterloo Woolen 


lle, Ky., in this market He has be having been absorbed by manufacturers DEFINITIONS OF FLANNEL : riage = 
n nnected with the wool depart in recent weeks. 1 atta ae Hides, Bale EEN ON tout of the Coronet 
Chas. J. Webb & Co In shorn wools inquiry has been F : Worsted Co., and Carl J. Maas, of 
rations for the dinner of the turned toward Texas and similar stocks, monly accepted in the trade, whicl Neale, Maas & Co 
Iphia Wool & Textile Associa- an indication that broadcloths and face quoted verbatim lhe greater portion of the fabrics in 
be held on next Wednesday finished fabrics are to be a factor in the In the men’s wear trade a nnel dispute might be classified correctly by 
vel Jan. 12, at the Manufacturers coming season. Scoured wools have not voven fabric in either plain or twill the veriest novice, having none of the 
| ndicate the gathering will be a been sold in volume, the trading being weave, made from fairly short. staple inherent characteristics of a flanne 
s us occasion It is expected in small lots to a large number of custo soft ck wool or largely s ind en several of them, in fact, being unfin 
r 200 will be present. President mers, the aggregate sales amounting to _ tirely or with a great proportion of th ished worsteds while others are dis 
s Bigelow and J. D. C. Henderson, much less than those of last week. weight of carded yarns, rather | ely ers y Cassimeres \ portion of the 
n of the Committee, have been CARPET WOOLS SLUGGISH woven, and finished practically in the ( oths are fancy vestings, some of them 
ron the various details of the ar- Transactions in carpet wools have texture in which it leaves the loom. It well fulled semi-melton — effect and 
ents, and a very interesting pro been of a rather desultory character, no led but slightly. but } énnaiias still others cotton warp shirtings of very 
gt vill be presented Live speakers sales of any magnitude having taken ble face with soft handle and appear ow grade 
will address the gathering, and with place since the sale of approximately ance due to the kind of stock his is 
entertaining features it is safe to half a million pounds last Friday. Non in contrast to those more fulled and Morton G. Baldwin, wl t 1 
t a very profitable and enjoyable of the larger factors have evidenced any mer wool cloths made for general vears has been sociated with FE. PB 
Inasmuch as this is the first especial interest in either Chinas or suiting wear known thibets. meltons, Carleton & Co. wool and yarns, Bostot 
ever given by the Association as East Indias, due, in all probability, to cassimeres, etc.” has opened an office at 184 Summe 
su it will be largely a get-together the fact that they were large operators Mr. Francis was subjected to a severe Street. where he will trade i: ; 
" ; at the last series of Liverpool sales cross examination, including an exam yarn 
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HOWLAND CROFT SONS & CO., Linden Worsted Mills, newsensev 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 937 Banigan Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


WORSTED YARNS 


Gray and in all Colors; also Fancy 
Mixtures and Doubles and Twists 














Philadelphia Office: 
108 S. Front Street 


Boston Office: 
176 Federal Street 


MILLS AT 
LRISTOL, PA. 


WM. H. GRUNDY & CO. | 


Top Makers and 
Worsted Spinners 


for 





Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade 
both in Grey and Mixtures 


-Aterep WoLSTENHOLME & Son, INC. 


Spinners of 
WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO 


| YARNS | 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


SELL DIRECT 


OFFICES and MILL 
ALLEGHENY AVE. and 24th ST. 





FRENCH AND BRADFORD 
SYSTEMS 


STATION Z 
PHILADELPHIA 









- 
Pears 
. ie 
> cs » 
a 
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ye Direct 
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WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Mill and Office 
WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILL 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


SPINNERS OF WORSTED YARNS covors anc: 


DELIVERED IN ANY FORM WANTED 


Sold in the East by FREDERICK P. COLE Boston, wm.:; 


’Phone, 7073 Main 







BOTANY WORSTED MILLS "\' 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 


resented by 


Rep . 
WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Pitkin-Holdsworth Worsted Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting 


Represented by 


Bradford 
System 


SPINNING CO 









F. A. STRAUS @ CO. 
451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


SPINNERS OF 


Worsted Yarns 


Mills, 
Trenton, N. J. 


for Weaving 
and Knitting 


Thrown and Artificial Silks | 


— 


WILLIAM WHITMAN CO., Inc. 


78 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON 25 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


WORSTED YARNS 
WORSTED TOPS WORSTED DRESS GOODS | 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 





PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


JAMES DOAK JR.COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 


KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 


184 Summer Street 3 
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YARNS—WORSTED, WOOL, MERINO 


QUOTATIONS 
WORSTED YARNS—BRADFORD 
2-12s to 2-16s low common.... 
2-208 to 2-248 low %.......-> 
2-20s to 2-25s % blood....... 
2-268 to 2-288 % blood....... 
SER Mh WOO. oc he vse vccecs 
S00 Me BlOOEs <i inc cee 4 . 
Te Oe  eerrrrereri rt 
SER. Si SOG 5.060 Ke veeawe<'s 1 
Oe De RRGOE vce sax actives 
Se HH BlCOE. .ccvesecesoees 1 
ee a. Serres tee 1 
GOD a cddcnccdonsecssccossce 1 


10s Australian 70s quality 1 
50s Australian, 70s quality..1 
60s Australian, 70s quality. .1 
Se WUBETO. oc cccccscvccccess 


SYSTEM. 


82%@ 85 
87%@ 90 
87% @ 92% 
909 @ 95 
97% @1 00 
95 @ 9T% 
97% @1 00 
O7T%@1 10 
97% @1 02% 
02% @1 05 
12% @1 15 
20 @1 25 
15 @1 17% 
25 @1 27% 
32% @1 35 


Nominal. 
— O&O — 
95 @ 97% 
10 @1 12% 
90 @ 92% 
92% @ 95 
95 @ 97% 
97% @1 00 


05 @il 07% 
02% @1 05 
05 @1 07% 
10 @1 12% 
15 @117% 
07% @1 10 
22% @1 25 
37% @1 40 


SOO TGs in 2 4b 6 woe ec cetaner 
30s and 3-32s lustre........ 
Ge BGBUPO. 2c ccccriecccscecss 1 
FRENCH SPUN YARNS. 
1-208 GQUAPTOP.. cc ccaccvesseece 
1-300 BA GURTIOL. 62 ccececse 
OR Th BOOS accciccsasecene 
OR Be | Tian nk canes aeae 
ey aie nena wes tnces 1 
ON Sh Ws ose8 ses ea cwnss 1 
OS ee ie rake asinnr aes 1 
We < Fe N  wiins ad6 co 1 
is delaine........ come ae 
is Australian.... see pele 
1 PROBE 6c cesewcicns 1 
0s fine Australian........ 1 
Js fine Australian......... 1 


WOOLEN YARNS. 
12 to 16 cut, % blood worsted 


waste and shoddy........ 
12 to 20 cut, % blood and 
shoddy (colors).......... 
12 to 20 cut, %& blood and 
NOMS (WRITE). scrccsccess 
11 to 20 cut, %& blood and 
Olin COUEONE) sc 0.0.00 i.c00e 00-0 
20 to 28 cut, straight, \% 
DIONE CHMTO) 6 occ sciecnass 
20 to 38 cut, straight, % blood 
(HED. Gedi dp aniatsewssd 
From 20 to 28 cut, add Ic. 
per cut. 


32 cut, fine white carbonized. . 
40 cut, fine white carbonized. .1 
2-12 to 2-18 cut, % blood, 
worsted waste and shoddy 
2-18 to 2-20 cut, in grease.... 
2-18 to 2-20 cut, in colors..... 
2 to 2-24 cut, skein dyed in 
COREE iw ks 0.cncne abe ake 
8 ot 20 cut, blk, wool spn. cot- 
LOM caccrseceesscsevecece 
MERINO YARNS, 
12 to 16 cut, 50 to 50, wool 
RO BE ch ca ceweae ss 
12 to 24 cut, 76——86.....0s00% 
12 to 20 cut, 40—60.......... 
28 cut, 50—50, colors and mixes 


42 cut, 50—50, white, mixes 
LG BUMS 6.00 ceewade uae 
42 cut, 70—30, white, mixes 
Mn: COU. 0 is cacses canes 
12 to 25 cut, 85—15, % blood. 


KNITTING YARNS IN OIL (WORSTED). 


SYSTEM, 


37% @1 40 
62%@ 65 
67% @ 12% 
17%@ 82% 
72% @ 176 
80 @ 82% 
95 @ 97% 
— @1 00 
12% @1 15 
57%@ 60 
67%@ 70 
77%@ 80 
17%@ 80 
22 @ 25 
35 @ 37% 
55 @ 60 
52%@ 655 
60 @ 62 
70 @ 2% 
75 @ 80 
80 @ 85 


BRADFORD 


Dyed prices nominal. 


2-58 to 2-10s, % blood...... 
2-lls to 2-20s, % blood...... 











85 @ 87% 
85% @ 90 


2 to 2-30s, 4% blood...... 92 @ 95 
2-1 to 2-20s, % blood...... 97% @1 00 
2- o 2 3, % blood......105 @1 07% 
2 ti % blood......1 07%@1 10 
WOOLEN KNITTING YARNS, 
Dyed prices nominal. 
S*5G GGG cacccesaes 87% @ 90 
2 23s dyed 92%@ 95 
Up 90 
2-15s to 2-23s double bleached 90 @ 92% 


Coarser numbers in 10s and 
wer, 2s. less, 
2-1 to 2-20s cut Oxford 
is cut Oxford.... 


to 2-23s 
CARPET YARNS. 


Prices are nominal 
60-va 


double reel, wool filling — @ 36 
No 60-yd. double reel, filling — @ 33 
Wet GUO Mes co dancu ene -—- @ 24 
Second quality, %........... — @ 22 
60-yd. double reel cotton fill- 
OG GR vcncanwescceseca — @ 14 
(O WONT os oe heals ve ne bei 13%@ 14% 
oe ae ne rr 15%@ 16 
Woo! Ingrains, 42-yd.: 
SOINMNG: 45 ci weed. tou ees oe 8%@ 9 
OOO crit. oa cite eka kes 10%@ i1 
DOM. Sing vun ees tuxpaNek vues 14 @ 16 
Extra best...... aueeen ae 14 @ 15 
Right WOME «.. cndvacsse ee 16 @ 17 
Super jute, 42-yd........00:: — @ 9 
Supe jute (high), 42-yd..... 9 @ 10 
Veli t wool, sun, 125-yd, white — @ 38 
TN.  .cnsesrarciea adieu eee — @ 30 
In Worsteds: 
16s ply for ingrains, white 62 @ 68 
16s 2-ply light gray........ 60 @ 61 
1 ply Gark STOF. «222s. —- @-— 
SU eee 66 @ 67 
3 Brussels, white..... 68 @ 69 
3 Brussels, light gray. 66 @ _ 67 
: JUTE YARNS. 
I -arpets and rugs: 
6- --— @15 13-Ib. ...10% @11% 
4 -— @14% 14 to 16-Ilb.11 @11% 
. -— @13% 17 to 18-Ib.11 @11% 
3 --—— @13% 19 to 24-Ib.11 @11% 
10 --— @13 25 to 50-1b.10% @11% 
11- — @12% 50&over..10 @1l1 


--11%@12 
F plied yarns from 12 Ibs 


and upward, 


ac nd under 14 lIbs., lc. 
etian yarn, 11 to 12-lb., 2-ply, gray in 
Bke 10 cts.; black in skein, 11% cts.; 
bl in cops, 12 cts. 
For myrna Rugs: 
I DB <astadine seesaw essan sees — @11% 
WORE” svareugedwaeeee sneak ealawn — @12% 


WORSTED YARNS ACTIVE; 
DEMAND AT HIGH PRICES 


Dress Goods Mills’ Late Buying Costs 
Them Dear—Deliveries Bother 
Spinners Considerably 


Activity continues to mark the 
worsted yarn market, with increasing 
firmness in prices. Spinners have re- 
cently been notifying their representa- 
tives of advances of 2 to 4c. in many in- 
stances, in view of the business which 
had materialized within the last week 
or two. It appears to be a seller’s 
market, pure and simple; buyers are 
making efforts to get yarns at right 
prices, but this is not always such an 
easy matter. The volume of business 
already on spinners’ books has served 
to strengthen their price attitude, while 
developments in a strongly held wool 
market likewise stimulate their inde- 
pendent attitude. In fact, many dealers 
say they are not able to accept all of 
the business that is offered them at pres- 
ent on account of the sold-up condition 
of their spinners. They expect that 
these belated buyers will be able eventu- 
ally to secure their yarns, but they are 
sure they will have to pay more money 
for them than if they had taken advan- 
tage of the earlier lower market. 

NEW BUSINESS CONTINUES 

Present conditions show a good vol- 
ume of new business being offered and 
placed at prices which were refused as 
being too high not long ago, but at the 
same time specifications are coming along 
in such proportions that they frequently 
embarrass the mills in making required 
In many cases specifications 
advanced ahead of their 
schedules, as, for example, those in- 
tended for February are being taken in 
January, and so it runs, to such an ex- 
tent that dealers have their hands full 
satisfying the demands of their trade. 
Dress goods mills are most active buyers 
now. 


deliv eries. 


have been 


OUTLOOK GOOD 

Conditions throughout the various 
branches of the market, point to good 
business from now on. With the activ- 
ity developed in the market, 
manufacturers of men’s fabrics 
are receiving a good volume of orders. 
In many have made 
at advanced prices which were raised 
in an effort to stave off further orders. 
Buyers seem to be apprehensive that 
they will be caught without any goods, 
merchandise on all sides 
are reported at low ebb. With the 
color situation in such an _ uncertain 
state, buyers anticipate in order to be 
sure of securing satisfactory fabrics. 
This business naturally has stimulated 
the yarn market into further activity. 


Ror ds 
wear 
been 


cases sales 


as stocks of 


PRICES ADVANCED 

High prices are heard on all sides, 
and spinners predict further advances 
as business develops. For 2-50s, it is 
said to be almost impossible to get any- 
thing under $1.25, and many want 
$1.27%; for 2-40s all kinds of prices 
are heard, depending upon the yarn. 
For Bradford spun $1.12% to $1.15 is 
mostly heard, and it is said sales have 
high as $1.19, while 
French spun runs up to $1.20. All num- 
bers are advanced in proportion, and 
2-28s half-blood are held around $1.07% 
to $1.10. Many mills are unable to 
consider inquiries for mixtures now; 
others refuse to do a thing until they 
have the dyes needed, when they will 
quote. Oil prices are the only definite 
point in many contracts. Logwoods are 
limited in their supply, and have even 
been exhausted with more than one 
spinner for their mixtures. Hope is ex- 


been made as 


(451) 47 





Pocasset Worsted Company 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE: 
100 BOYLSTON ST. 


TEL. 620 OXFORD 


BOSTON 


ALL KINDS OF: 
TRENCH SPUN YARNS. 


In the gray, fancy shades, twists, mixtures, both VIGOUREUX and blends 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to 
EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF FRENCH SYSTEM 


WORSTED YARN For KNITTING 


and MERINO and WEAVING 
THOMAS H. BALL, Selling Agent PPHade\phis, — 


Cleveiand. 


Providence, 
Boston, 
























ERS ‘OF 


ORSTED YA TED YARNS 


or ae AND WEAVING 


In the Grey and in all colors 
and mixtures 


Mills and Offices, Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Philadelphia Office, 627-29 Bourse Blde. 











GOFF & SONS 


Pawtucket, R. |. 


Setanta 
Yarns 


Bradford System 
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Slosard | Thowapson é ‘Minivod 


18+ SUMMER ST. BOSTON 


 WOOLS 


TOPS, NOILS, 
WASTE 


SAANICH ANNOTATE RA RORUR MAOH UN 
RIVERSIDE MILLS, Worcester, Mass 
MOHAIR and LUSTRE 


WORSTED, 
FOR ALL 


- YARNS and Tops feR, Abb 
HADDON-BRIGGS ‘COMPANY 


i} Mann <f | Why 















DOMESTIC 


UU 





HSS 


\ iAWORSTEDEWOOLENG Hy Hn Nima nl) 1O " ae qu ihn AIR ||| \ 


Summer 


ASHWORTH-ODELL WORSTED CO. 


Worsted Yarns 








= = ae _ | Haddon-Briggs Co., 185 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
RNS AES Philadelphia 


Salamanca, N. Y , (Walter McCook, 204-6 N. Fourth St., 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
| Manutacturers ot WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; 





also fancy mixtures, and double 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


and twist 





HAROLD R. SHIRLEY | 


WORSTED and WOOLEN YARNS 


Selling Agent. 242 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
The French Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Highland Worsted Mills James Irving & Son, Ltd. 
Camden, N. J. Chester, Pa. 


Falls Yarn Mills 
Woonsocket, R. I. 





be able to relieve the situation. 
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YARN MARKETS—WORSTED—Continued 


pressed that domestic dye producers who 
have promised delivery by February, will 
At the 
same time there seems to be a continual 
cropping up of dyestuffs at extremely 
high prices, so that where a mill must 
colors, a small quantity can 
usually be picked up, but a good round 
sum is et for the luxury. 
NITTING YARNS ACTIVE 


| 1 
Nave the 


yarns seem to show no signs 
New business, of course, 
is not so prevalent just now, as most 


es 


slowing up 


manufacturers have placed their con- 
acts for their early year requirements. 
here are, however, many small sales 
eing made right along to fill in. Deal- 


herefore, state they are chiefly oc- 
ipied in making deliveries on specifica 
contracts, and this usually 


keeps them busy trying to 


ms against 


meet the re 


quirements of their trade. The color 
tuation is still acute, and dyeing prices 
continually showing steep advances 

; : Sr ce ok 

- such colors as navy, and other dark 


shades which require a large percentage 

dyes. Dyers too are exercising much 
aution in their efforts to distribute their 
rk so as to take care of all their regu- 
lar customers, and not confine it to a 
few. Therefore many dealers say they 
all they need from dyers, 
hence cannot do as much business 
as might be Sweater mills 

ll receiving business requiring early 
delivery through the effort of distrib- 
utors to replace depleted stocks, and this 
has carried the season well over into 
the current year. Many dealers say the 
business done last year was the best 


cannot secure 


possible 


they ever had; the year was slow in 
developing, but when business came it 
was in such volume, and at such a high 
d them to make 


price level, that it enabl 


QUIET YARN TRADING 
Manufacturers Inclined to 
Goods Openings 


Boston, Jan. 5. 


Await 


Besides being well 
‘overed with yarns for present needs, 


at least most manufacturers are in- 
clined to await developments in the 
opening of heavy weights, and these 


factors combine to restrict yarn trading, 
resulting in comparatively little busi- 
ness within the past week. New orders 
small amounts that man 


cturers need 


are mostly for 
to cover some positive 
near need, but buvers are finding 
contracts. 
lack of new business prac- 


some 
dithculty in these 


De spite the 


placing 


tically all spinners are well occupied, 
and have enough business on their books 
production for the 
and before lapse 
this period the real buying for 
heavy-weight purposes is expected. The 
situation throughout the market is really 
and presents a strong con- 
dition. Tops and wool values continue 
firm and high, and spinners must nec 
ask relatively high yarn prices; 
spinners are now firmer than 
they have been for some time, and there 
are few who will consider below the 
current asking figures. Half-blood 
counts are the feature of the present 
situation, due to the increased demand 
for these though three-eighths 
blood counts are relatively the highest 
The comparative cheapness of half- 
bloods is causing manufacturers to em- 
ploy them whenever possible, and re- 
cent trading has been largely in their 
qualities in counts, ranging from 2-28s 
2-40s. Few spinners will now con- 
sider below $1.12! for 2-40s, and the 
number who are demanding $1.15 is 
steadily increasing ; in fact, almost every 
spinner who is well sold is holding for 
the latter price. For 2-28s the low quo- 


to cover capacity 


next few months, 


unchanged, 


essarily 
in fact, 


yarns, 


tation is $1.05, yet there are only a fe) 
spinners willing to do business at thi 
price, and most of them want, at leas 
$1.07. While three-eighths blo 
qualities are quoted on a basis of $1 
for 2-36s, prices are largely nomi 
and depend upon conditions peculiar 
individual transactions. There | 
been only a slight let-up in the dema: 
for knitting yarns, and many knitt: 
are now placing contracts for deliv 
ies for considerably longer periods tl 
is the usual custom of this branch 

the industry. Knitting yarn prices 

steadily advancing, and the dyest 
problem is fully as serious as it has b: 
if not more so; spinners continue 

evade color difficulties by selling mx 
of their yarns subject to ability to h 
them dyed and advanced cost of 

latter. 


TOP MARKET UNCHANGED 


Buyers Awaiting Goods Develo; 
ments 
Boston, Jan. 5.—Most top users 
awaiting developments from the g 


markets and are not inclined to pl 
many new orders at present and tr 
accordingly restricted. Buyi 
is believed to be only teny 
when the he: 
under way 


ing 1S 
however, 
arily checked and 
weight season is really 
healthy demand for tops is looked 
Meanwhile, combers continue as 
as ever and in most cases are refus 
to consider new orders except for 
price. It is true that there is consi 
able variation in individual asking pr 
but combers with the best quality t 
want at least 90c. for fine and h 
blood, 85c. for three-eighths-blood 
78c. for quarter-blood and 70c. for 
quarter-blood. These are largely 
ing prices now but when buying is 
sumed they are expected to be subst 
tiated by actual sales; in fact, there is 
an opinion expressed by some combers 
that prices will be even higher bef 
the end of the season. 

There is really no change in the 
situation either in demand or pri 
There is a fair movement of fine 
a good demand for three-eighths-bl 
with trading in the latter restricted 
the small supply of stock. Prices 
quoted on a basis of about 45 to 4 


1 


for fine 
TEXTILE PATENTS 


(C ontinued from page 15) 


this group in - substantiz illy the same 
as by the first group, being reworked 
and replaced on the main cylinder in the 
same manner. There is space betwee! 
this group and the third group whic! 
comprises the rolls 30, 31 and 32 whicl 
correspond in pitch of teeth, directior 
of travel and speed with 20, 21 and 22 
and - 12 and 13. The 
may be called the main fancy, K 
responds with 23 and 14 but the m 
doffer H which corresponds with 24 
15 is out of engagement with the 
cylinder whereby the stock S instead 
being returned to the main cylinde: 
removed by the comb L in a well know 
manner. It will be observed that ¢! 
speed of the second principal roll ii 
creases over the first and it will 
noted that the stock is entirely stripped 
from the main cylinder by each grou 
that is, at three points, and that 

the teeth of the main cylinder engage 
the teeth of roll 11, they are clear 0! 
stock. In this construction, there ar 
carding points between 11 and B, 
tween 12 and 13, 12 and 15, between 20 
and B, 21 and 22, and 21 and 24, also be- 
tween 30 and B, 31 and 32, and 31 and 
H. This makes nine carding points 
nine principal rolls. 










fancy, wl 
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SPINNING TAPE 


HOPE WEBBING CO. 





R 


YAR 


PHL ADELPHIA 





1QO16. 


January 8, 





Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG, 


MASS. 





——GRANSTON WORSTED MILLS 
| 


BRISTOL, R. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns 
White, Colors and Mixtures 


MOHAIR YARN FOR FILLING ON 
SHUTTLE BOBBINS 


NOVELTY YARNS in LOOPS 
_ KNOTS, NUBS, ETC. 





The 


ELIANCE [Weoves 


ERINO 


AND 
Sitk Noi 
Yarns 


FOR WEAVING 
ANDO ANITTING 

















COMMISSION 
WORSTED SPINNING 


GEO. W. LEFFERTS & CO., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


3rd and Moore Sts. 


PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 





Worsted Yarns 


300 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





WORSTED 


MOHAIR SPUN S/LK 
WOOLEN ANDO MERINO 


PERCYA.LEGGE 





FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


The Only Bobbin Holder 
that cannot be im- 
proved on 


Send fer samples. 


Murdock & Geb Co., "*axss"™ 













ICHARD CAMPION 








NS 





BOSTON 





TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. 


KINKS ON WOOL CARDING 
( Continued from page 19) 

Cards should have sleeve bearings for 
workers and strippers, as it is nearly 
impossible to keep the fibers out of open 
bearings. On double finisher cards I 
have always had good results running 
the doffer backwards, or up over, as it 
is called. It is a good plan on a double 
finisher to put a wooden roll or a metal 
roll between the second breaker cylinder 
and doffer. This will hold the stock 
more evenly and make it lie straighter 
on the doffer. 

In regard to the Apperly feed, the 
writer would recommend the new long 
diagonal feed, which gives more of an 
angle and the stock goes in straighter, 
resulting in stronger yarn. The 20-inch 
ring doffers with the double apron rub 
are preferred. 

In card clothing the writer prefers 
breaker, No. 32 
wire filleting: dofter, No. 33 wire; first 

breakers, No. 32 


\ 


for cylinders for first 
tw rest of 
pe ro. No. 
No. 


open set, 


wire; the 
5 oun e 


tumbler on first breaker, 


the worl ers, 33 wire 
32 wire; 
31 wire; fancy No. 28 wire 


low bend. 


TWIT YARN 
There are several things that 
cause yarn to be twitty, such as 


fancy, where the 


will 


low 


places in wire is a 


little lower or rigid. Many times rings 
become hooked and a good way to 
overcome this difficulty is to run the 
ring doffers backwards, h¢ g an old 
hand card against the point This will 
take the old point off Reverse and 


grind lightly until a nice working point 

Sometimes the licker-in 
little out of true and take 
stock in flakes or bunches. This can be 


1 
is secured 


may be a 


easily remedied by having’ the licker-in 
trued up 
FINE AND HEAVY ENDS 
(here are a good many things that 


will cause fine and heavy ends on Ap- 
perly will some- 


times get wound up with stock or waste. 


feeds. The band roll 
[This should be watched very carefully, 
as it causes trouble Every carder 
should keep the feed rolls well under 
observation. He study 
ture of the about 


to enable him to judge the 


should the na- 
to card 


condition of 


stock he is 


the roping and to produce the strongest 
yarn possible. He should 


ise in his endeavors to improve 


ind most even 
never ce 
and increase the production, to lessen 
the cost and the amount of waste made. 


WOOLEN MILL NEWS 
CLIFTON HeIGHTs, Pa The new 
addition recently erected for the 
Caledonia Woolen Mills 


equipped with 38 new looms. 


brick 
has been 
They are 
now operating 188 narrow looms on cot 
ton worsted and cotton and wool mixed 
goods, with James T. Stewart as super- 
intendent, the production being sold di 
rect. 

La Crosse, Wis. The Onalaska 
Woolen Manufacturing Co. is reported 
to have changed its name to the Badger 
Hosiery Co., and to have increased its 
capital stock to $50,000. 
hosiery, lumbermen’s socks and mittens 
are manufactured with an equipment at 
last report 
cards, 31 knitting machines, etc. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa Application has 
been made for a charter of incorpora- 
tion by Robert Carson, John T 
and Robert J. 
& Sons, Inc. 
of the old 
Sons, 


Men’s seamless 


consisting of two sets of 


. Carson 
Carson, as Robert Carson 
This is an incorporation 
firm of Robert 
manufacturers of 


Carson & 
carpets, East 


Huntingdon Street and Trenton Ave- 
nue. 

New York, N.Y. The Kazan Carpet 
Co., Inc., carpets, rugs, ete., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 


$1,208,000 by Avramm Kazan, Fernand 
X. Castelli, and Eugene A. Manning 






Yorkshire Textile Soaps 


Promote Lustre and Improve the Spin 


Write for data on Pux Softener for lace, 
hosiery, cotton and all woolen goods 

















Spindle Tape 
andBandings ie <y 
Third and Moore Streets, 


STANDARD SOAP COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 
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. THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


SANDUSKY, OH10,U S.A.\WALTHAM, MASS. ¢ 






HOTEL 
ESSEX 














Opposite the Great South Station 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Textile 


Head quarters 


Of New England 


Hotel Essex, Boston's most up 
to-date hostelry, is not onlv the 
geographical center of the local 
Wool, Cotton, Yarn, Fabric ind 
Textile Machinery industry of 
the great seaboard market of the 
East, but it is ilso” the head 
quarters for Textile men from 
every part of the country 


Manufacturers 
of 


WE 







SPECIALIZE IN POTASH 





ALWAYS 
is a short word with a 


long meaning. 


But that is the length 
of time ycu can depend 
upon a 


NORWOOD 


to cleanse 


FILTER 


every drop 


of water to bleach, dye 
or finish with. , 
NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS. 





A NEWSPAPER OF CHARACTER 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 
MASSACHUSETTS 
ABLE, INDEPENDENT, READABLE 
Daily chine. S&S; a og 
Weekly, $1 


Sunday, $2; 
a Year 


With War Raging and a Presidential ¢ ampaign 
Approaching 
Read a Fearless, Clear-Thinking Newspaper 
Edited by Trained Students of the World's 


Affairs 
A} 
I 
I a 
\\ | ; 
! d 
tha 
to the Ur 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
DAILY (Morning), $8 a year, $2 a quar 
ter, 70 cents a month, 16 cents a week 


cents a copy 


DAILY and SUNDAY, $10 a year, $2.50 
a quarter, 85 cents a month, 20 cents a 
week. 


SUNDAY, 32 a 
5 cents a copy 


WEEKLY 


year, 50 cents a quarter, 


(Thursdays), $1 «a year, 25 


cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents 
a copy. 
specin I ent ree ut 
The Week Republicar il é nt free 
f three k to a I he vishes to 
\ I t payal n e 
Addr 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springtield, Mass. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO.,, Inc. 





i 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOAPS 


a OLIVE FIG 


J: Promores Lusrre 
4. GUARANTEED 
~PURE- 


Standard Soap Mfg. Co. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 











This department is conducted for the benefit of our subscribers 
| referring to their advertisements. The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows this classified list. 
communicate with the publishers, who can, fn all probability, r 


Absorbent Cotton Wool Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Tatham, William. Ltd. 
Accountants and Engineers. 
Cooley & Marvin Co. 
Air Conditioning and Moistening. 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 





Arnold Co., The. 
Ballinger & Perrot. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Dyer, W. E. 8. 


Federal Engineering Co. 
Lewis, Warren B. 
Main, Charles T. 
Peuckert & Wunder. 
Sauer & Co., A. J. 
Sirrine, J. E. 
Walton, Albert. 
Whitall Electric Co. 
Whipple, Eugene B 
Asbestos Covering. 
Johns-Manville Co., 
Asbestos Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Tatham, Wm., Ltd. 
Asbestos Products. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Ash Handling Equipment. 
Green Engineering Co. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Auctioneers. 
Conant & Co., J. E. 
Freeman & Co., S. T. 
Gross, G. L. & H. J. 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton and 
Wool. 
Harwood & Son, Geo. 8. 
Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Co. 
Philadelphia 
Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Back Filling. 
International Pulp Co. 

Bale Presses. 
Saco-Lowell 
Baling Presses. 

Economy Baler Co 

K. & B. Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Ballers. 

Saco-Lowell 
Ball Bearings. 

8S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
Bandings. 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Sternberg, Fred. & Co. 
Banding Machinery, Automatic. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Bankers. 

Dommerich & Co., L. F. 

Marshall & Company, Inc. 

Remy, Schmidt & Pleissner. 
Baskets. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 


x W. 


Textile Machinery 


Shops. 


Shops. 


Hardy, Frank H. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 

Morris & Co 

Standard Fibre Co. 
Beamers. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery. 

Altemus, J. K. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Draper Company. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Lever, Oswald, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Suter, Alfred. 

Boston Belting Co. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 
Bearings. 
See Ball Bearings, Oll-less 

Bearings and Roller Bearings. 

Beeswax Paste. 

Pohl Machine Co. 


Belting. 
Bond, Charles, Co. 
Foulds & Son, Inc., J. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Hood, R. H., Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 
Williams, L. B., & Sons. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belting, Leather. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 


Belting, Link. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Belt Cement. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 
Belt Dressing. 
Dixon Crucible Co. 








Buyers Index 


— 





Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Belt Lacers. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 
Belt Lacing, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 
Belt Tighteners. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 





Bleachers. 
See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers. 


Bleaching Eyes. 
Boston Belting Co. 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Birch Bros. (Albert Birch, prop.). 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
New England Tank & Tower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Co. 
Stearns Lumber Co., A. T. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 





Cassella Color Co. 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum 
Co. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 

Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
International Pulp Co. 

Malt Diastase Co. 

Marden Orth & Hastings Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical 
Seldner & Enequist. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Winkler & Bro., Isaac. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Worden Chemical Works. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
Autoforce Ventilating System. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
oO. 


Co. 


Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Boards (Winding). 
Chaffee Bros. Co. 
Pearson, Jas. T. 
Richardson Bros. 


Bobbin Holders. 
Murdock & Geb. Co. 
Roney & Rae. 

Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Paper Bobbin Co. 
American Supply Co. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Tebbets, E. L., Spool Co. 
Bobbin Winders. 

Altemus, J. K. 

Lever, Oswald, Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 

Boilers. 

See Steam Bollers. 

Boiler Cleaner. 

Buckeye Boiler Skimmer Co. 

Boxes, Box Shooks, Etc. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Pearson, J. T. 

Standard Fibre Co. 

Box Making Machinery. 
Warner Box Co. 

Box Shooks. 

Chaffee Bros. Co. 

Braiding Machinery. 

New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 








Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edg- 
ings. 

Brass Hinges. 

Root, C. J., Co. 
Bridges. 

Scalfe, W. B., & Sons. 
Brushers. 





See Napping Machines. 
Brushes. 

Cocker, M., & Co. 

Felton, S. A., & Son Co. 

Hardy, Frank H. 

Mason Brush Works. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Brushing Machines. 

Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Builders. 

Ferguson Co., John W. 
Burr Pickers. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Button Sewing Machines. 
Union Button Sewing Co. 
— Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 


Birch Bros., Somerville Machine 
Works. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 


Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Somerville Machine Works (Albert 
Birch, prop.). 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
See also Dyeing, Drying, 
Bleaching, Machinery, etc. 





Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine 
Works. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Co. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Somerville Machine Works (Albert 
Birch, prop.). 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Card Feeds. 
See Automatic Feeds. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Fraser, Douglas & Sons, Ltd. 
Leigh & Butler. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Card Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Carding Machinery. 
Fraser, Douglas & Sons, Ltd. 
Gordon-Hay Co. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Potter & Johnston Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 


Card Stampers and Repeaters. 
Hodgson, Walter W. 


Carpet Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. 
Philadelphia Textile 

Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Carrier Aprons. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Cases, Packing. 
Chaffee Bros. Co. 
Empire Mfg. Co. 
Utility Mfg. Co. 


Castings. 
Fairbairn, Lawson, 
bour, Ltd. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co., The. 
Powell Co., Wm. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine 





Co. 
Machinery 


Combe, Bar- 


Co. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Caustic Soda. 

Marden Orth & Hastings Com- 

pany. 

Wing & Evans. 
Cement Pans. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Centrifugal Filters. 

Watson, Laidlaw & Co., Ltd.. 

Wayte, Inc., W. J. 
Centrifugal Machines. 

Schaum & Uhlinger, Ince. 

Watson, Laidlaw & Co., Ltd. 


Wayte, W. J., 
Chain Belts. 

American High Speed Chain Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Chains, Power Transmission. 
Morse Chain Co. (Silent Driving). 
Link Belt Co. 

Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D., Inc. 
Lunkenheimer Co., The. 
U. 8S. Conditioning & Testing Co. 


Chenille Machinery. 
Eppler, John, Machine Works. 
Clocks, Hank. 
Morton & Andrews. 
Clocks, Watchman. 
Newman Clock Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros. Co. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Richardson Brothers. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Cloth Cutting Machines. 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Oswego Machine Works. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Cloth Doubling Machinery. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Cloth Dryers. 
See Drying Machinery. 
Weinerth Knitting & Machine Co. 
Cloth Expanders. 
Birch Bros. Somerville Machine 
Wks. (Albert Birch, prop.). 
Leyland, Thomas & Co. 
Somerville Machine Works (Al- 
bert Birch, prop.). 


Inc. 








The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the following classified index, may be found upon 


Buyers who are unable to find in the classification here given such machinery or supplies as they desire, are invited to 
efer them to proper sources. Advertisers whose names do not appear under headings to which they are entitled will please notify the publishers 








Cloth Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching 
and Finishing. 
Cloth Shrinking Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works, 
Cloth Testers. 
Firth, William. 
Perkins,B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Scott, H. L., & Co. 
Suter, Alfred. 
Cloth Winders. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Ireland Machine & Foundry Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Clutches. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Hilliard Clutch & Mchy. Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Moore & White Co., The. 
Coal. 
Chesapeake & O. Coal & Coke Co. 
Coal Analysis. 
Little, A. D., Ine. 
Coal Handling Machinery and Stor- 
age Systems. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Collars (Shaft). 
Royersford Foundry & Machine 





Co. 
Comb Aprons. 
Foulds & Sons, Inc. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). * 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Hood, R. H., Company. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Commeréial Vehicles. 
Kissel Motor Car Co. 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Commission Merchants and Selling 
Agents. 
(Cotton Goods.) 
Catlin & Co. 
Collins & Co., 
Converse & Co. 
Converse, Stanton & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. 
Mitchell Co., James E. 
Schefer, Schramm & Vogel. 
Sheridan & Co., G. K. 
Stevens & Co., J. P. 
Whitman Co., Inc., Wm. 
Willis & Co., Grinnell. 
(Knit Goods.) 
Converse, Stanton & Co. 
Schefer, Schramm & Vogel. 
(Woolen and Worsted.) 
Allen, Ethan. 
Collins & Co., Clarence L, 
Converse, Stanton & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. 
Duval & Co., W. H. 
Metcalf Bros. & Co. 
Schefer, Schramm & Vogel. 
Stevens & Co., J. P. 
Stursberg, Schell & Co., W. 
Whitman Co., Inc., Wm. 
Compressors (Air). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Concrete Dressing. 
Sonneborn, L., Sons, Inc. 
Concrete Preserver. 
Sonneborn, L., Sons, Inc. 
Condensers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
Dodge. C. 8S. 
Conditioning and Testing. 
U. S. Conditioning & Testing Co. 
Conditioning Machines. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Cones (Paper). 
American Paper Bobbin Co., Inc. 
Pairpoint Corporation. 
Construction. 
Arnold Co., The. 
Contractors. 
Ferguson Co., John W. 
Conveying Systems. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Hetherington & Sons, J., Ltd. 
Hunt Co., C. W., Inc. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Conveyor Belting. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air). 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Cop Machinery. 
Eppler, John, Machine Works. 
Cop Spindles. 
American Textile Specialty Co. 
Cop Tubes. 
Pairpoint Corporation, 
See Paper Tubes. 
Copper Expansion Joints. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Coppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Clarence L. 





Copper Work for Dyers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Cx 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 


Corduroy and Velvet Cutting MM. 
chines. 
Firth, William, Co. 


Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Cotton. 
Embury & Maury. 
Indian Orchard Co, 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Weld & Co., Stephen M. 
Cotton Waste. 
Crefeld Waste & Batting Co 


Cotton Dryers. 
See Drying Machinery. 


Cotton Machinery. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wha 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Elliot & Hall. 
Entwistle Co., T. C. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Firth, William. 
Hetherington & Sons, 
Hunter Machine Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach Ca 
Leigh & Butler. 
Lever Co., Inc., Oswald. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machine.y 

Cc 
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Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Co. 

Potter & Johnston Machine Co 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Stafford Co., The. 

Tatham, William, Ltd. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Machinery Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Hetherington, John & Sons, Ltd 
Leigh & Butler. 
Potter & Johnston Mach. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane, 
Harding & Fancourt, Inc. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machinery. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 


Counting Machines. 
Durant Manufacturing Co. 
National Scale Co. 
Root, C. J., & Co. 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 


Couplings (Flexible-Insulated). 
Bond Co., Charles. 

Couplings (Shaft). 
Automatic Shaft Coupling Co. 
Campbell Mach. Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Mach. Ce. 


Crayons. 
American Crayon Co, 
Dixon Crucible Co. 
Howe Mill Crayon Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Walbuck Crayon Co. 


Cutting Machines. 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Firsching. J. A. if 
Ireland Machine & Foundry 0 
Oswego Machine Works. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 


Cylinder Oil (Superheated Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 


Decating Machinery. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co, 


Disinfectants. 
Barrett Manufacturing Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 


Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 
Stafford Co., The. 


Drawing Rolls. 
Hood, R. H., Company. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Drinking Fountains. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fovuntal® 


Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Drives, Silent Chain. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Drying Boards. 
Pearson, J. T. 
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profit, and profits on nearly silk itself is so scarce and high priced that much of this 
f the vhes Ices mestic merchandise can no longer be offered in the popular 
sfactor price ranges. Export demand has provided an un- 
usually large proportion of knit goods business dur 
i acture! VOSItIO ray ing the year \rmy contracts were the feature of 
I] etermining ctor it the foreign trade last winter, while since then there 
ss or failure Opportunity has been a steady development in the civilian trade 
( ra terial 1s th in Europe and South America for American un 
sometime much in derwear and hosiery, a trade which many believe can 
Cotton Manufacturers Do 1 
: : : ( i K el ifter the Wal 
Not Forecast Trend ie 
( 1 ( cTl x 
of Raw Cotton. es = fa aoe 
ll Cale io od ya HE relation of domestic and export trade may 
lay i . = : 
RoaOn REAR TAD show a decided change if the current 1m 


( Sut provement in the former division of the tex 

I I A os ile industry continues in any material form. Sellers 

{ Had Gone § ; , have found increased 

, in Future of Export Trade opportunity to do busi 

strate nnate pet Matter of Considerable sina tag: Sandie winmaiilie 

<ts I tte nner than Speculation. since the war started, 
t last twelve lonths ut the permanency of this trade is a question which 

ng and the exact op is by no means settled Instead of the large tlood 
SUSE AS RAS CARCeE HlACe. of orders which was prophesied as the result of 
ibility e maj conditions, busit received has been largely 


manufacturers have ex f 1 os 
‘) ch 


n emergency Character, wi may or may not 


S roht on be of lasting benefit to domestic manufacturers. Much 
: : ; ae an tress was laid upon the opportunities existing in the 
alues during the last halt of the year. The South American markets for makers and distributors 
or Mn distributor domestic textiles It cannot be denied that a 
' ae has necessitated irger volume of business has been received from 
Ae BEetee aN Latin America than would have been possible undet 
singly ¢ d total O71 P normal conditions Chis applies to both cotton and 
at t na —— RAPES Wi | goods and the t ital received has kept busy a 
; ' market good many looms which would otherwise have stood 
Beal pena a wes IIe It nly natural to ask in connection with thes« 
market eS SRE oe One rders whether the future is to witness a continu 
: a , caren ince of operations which will approximate the com 
: rly undevelop y sMBEEICas varative rush of the last few months \s a matter 
. m Omset ¢ ; Se eas fact it is pointed out elsewhere in this issue that 
ee? pane nee the lun f textile exports has fallen off during 
Pee? ee eee t last tw r three months as compared with the 
| canis lias Mise es rrevious record he total has not been particularly 
: PACE! pant encouraging tf t] s¢ vl | ked for larec accessions 
siness, while the tendency mentioned may 
an even less encouragement for the future Ni 
1 n tell { ippen aft the war is e! 
1 eign nations in reference to their 
tT mav be decidedly changed after peace 
“~ cl ( s ( 1 ay e so mucl 
: ] lea evil t unusual t competition m t 
l in | | 1 Ca ring eve 
a : ser er export market 
jut cle n the \ in a position 
Knit Goods Experience . Her ae : ‘ +] Nae 
Extremes of Sentiment ae eet PR as pate With FS... Gursectsttieee  aaditia ine, shes 
in Trade. a ; f sy ; supremacy, thr entual position of. the \meric 
ve | 1 s ‘ I p ¢ turall 
HERI ( tory 
1 nce dye ( el e sentiment, standing at 
t Sl } dd ese ¢ 1 columns, w 
( s \ S1¥1 il Nat il legislation 
> ( . ns ne the perm nt 
si till Industrial and Commercial cia dua ade aaa 
- Preparedness Not a Political EEA ae SENT 
: But a Patriotic Issue. :. ria ; a 
‘ | juite as nucl S t may e designed t est 
lars nk ers milit 1 paredness against pos 
1 vi s Con sib] ele! S101 | specte! ilitary 
S scl mM s Wy l Vas is compares witl the 
1 ) ne nacing ) ( ercial invasion The latter 
s ‘ cks whicl 1 ly certait t is bein venly organized in 
t s r ve lance he Pa t close tl wat vhen) Europe's 
tl ) ( tl ny ll ns shal eturi eact ful )D suits id 
ul > eel enga el Ss en ecoup thei hat 
eo 4 call nearby ‘ S Phe 75-centimeter guns of commerce 
\ ill season 1s will be low manufacturing costs, and in their textile 
t un willing t industries wing to the num is employment of 
ontracts increased use women and children, low labor costs will add mate- 
riking t both the rially to the destructive power of their commercial 
\ s class has artillery. Preparedness against this invasion may be 
er s veaters were f two kind Reductiot manufacturing costs t 
1] s vy and s Both of the European level the erection of protective 
1 eir best arriers he rst nceompatible wit \merican 
S | s the fiber deals standards living, and the latter is un 
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fortunately blocked, at least temporarily, by politics. 


There is nothing spectacular about industrial pre- 


pardness; it requires no mighty fleets, no great 


armies, no emergency taxes to raise hundreds of 
millions of dollars, no gold lace, epaulettes nor brave 
lags. It requires nothing but the patriotic elimina- 
tion of political differences and the re-enactment of 
an adequately protective tariff. If Congress cannot 
rise above narrow political prejudices, then the elec 
torate of the country must prove its patriotism and 
send to Congress those who can be depended upon t 
conserve and protect their industries. 

ECESSITIES of increased dyestuff supplies 


have caused endless discussion during the 
year, with the probability that this discussion 
is declared 


will be continued until long after peace 


and more normal conditions 
Dyestuff Problem and 


its Close Relation 
to the Industry. 


are witnessed. lhe problem 


of securing dyestuffs from 


Germany, while by no means 


unimportant to-day, is probably subordinated in_ the 


minds of the majority to the development of a selt 


contained domestic dyestuff industry \s to what 


may be expected in the way of legislation to protect 
and encourage the growth of this domestic produc 
tion, it is too early to prophesy, although active effort 
to determine on some plan of action is being made 
at the 


th 
Ul 


present time Much credit must be given to 
se pioneers who have endeavored to meet the crisis 
in this country by an increased product on a wider 


range of materials than before, with the result that 
in certain lines. the 


lieved Phat 


agreed to by consuming interests is undoubtedly true, 


shortage has been partially re- 


} 


demand for increased duties will be 


although it is a question whether the textile industry 


will agree t things which are not 


being 


a duty on those 


made or are not likely to be made in_ this 


country Just where the line of demarkation 1s. t 


re drawn, and how, remains to be determined, but 


there are those to-day who question the advisability 


legislation of an omnibus character, 


entually have to be altered 


I’ low prices for building material and equipment 

had been a sufficient incentive, 1915 would hav 
een a banner year for new textile mill construc 
or But during the first half of the year the bus 


ness clouds hune very 


Little New Construction 
Until Lately Despite 
Early Low Costs. 


low and thick and few 
manufacturers wer 
able to 


marked expansion of textile trade 


TOTESee Lilt 
as well as of nearly 


all other domestic business There have been recent 


erlods when building materials have been lower than 
they were during the first half of the year, but neve 
has there been a time when labor was more plentiful 
contractors more eager for business or textile ma 


chinery cheaper. It seems almost incomprehensible 
marvelous change in conditions could le 
eight months. War has pri 


startling changes in 


wrought within six or 


duced no more Kuropean land 


scape than it has effected indirectly in the business 


status of this country 


benetited by the war than most other indus 


Even in textiles, although less 
directly 


ries, more mill construction and re-equipment work 


has been projected within the last three 


months that 
\VOrR 


JOURNAL’S annual review of new mill constructiot 


during the preceding months of 1915. TEextinr 


including new mills and vers little « 


enlargements, c 
the construction that has been projected during th 
three months and which totals a larger 


capitalization and equipment than was involved. in 


earlier work, particularly in the cotton branch of the 


industry. It is notable that the total of new spindles 
abulation is only 351,272, or but littl 


more than one per cent. of the previously existing 
However, it is about 106,000 spindles in excess 
if the 1914 total and is also slightly larger than for 
1911 and 1913, but is 182,000 less than for 1912 and 
total of 1,206,496 spindles in 


1909 The building and equipment 


far below the record 


record of othet 
branches of the textile industry is almost identical 
with that of the cotton branch and faithfully reflects 


the culmination 


if three most unsatisfactory years 
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Our China 


HE statement has 

made that per cent of 
the cotton goods commission houses of 
New York believe that the trade with 
China in cotton cloth made in the 
United States is irretrievably lost. It 
may be interesting to brietly 
the situation that that 
belief, and how far the feeling of hope 
lessness is justified lo do so it 


recently 
seventy-five 


been 


consider 
has inspired 
will 
be necessary to review the period during 
which the China business grew into im 
portance and declined, and to weigh the 
causes and effects. 


There is an interesting statistical his 


tory of the China trade in our cotton 
cloth, which may be presented without 
formidable array of figures, and inter- 


preted in the light of political and econ 
events in that 


mic market of fascina 
ting enigmas 
Beginning many years ago with oc 


casional shipments by sailing vessel, in 


the days when the romance of far east 
ern trading 


when the 


hung over all transactions, 


voyage was one of 


and the fortunate 


mystery 
arrival of 
a cargo to a market bare of stocks made 
profits that would be considered 
today, shipments of cloth 
brands still popular when any 
exists, it was not until about 
it attracted attention by 
volume 


and daring, 


fabu 
under 
demand 
1870 that 
growth in 
What it has 


shown by the 


ous 


and steadiness 


well 


periods of | five 


been 1s record in 


years, as follows: 








Total Average 

Packages per Year 

LNT N79 209,680 41.9%¢ 
IXSO-1NSN4 289,775 57.9 

1X8 IXY 493,176 YS,6385 

IS90-18494 529,507 105,901 

IS95-1899% 1,078 215,629 

1900-1904 1,188,626 2 25 

1905-1909 1,357,070 271.414 


1910-1914 544,312 108,862 
hese hgures are expressed in package s 
because there is no certain way. of 
tracing from) shipments the relative 


drills, jeans and 
values 
fluctuating too widely during this period 


quantites of sheetings, 


flannels, and because have been 
to make a safe basis of comparison, and 
the trade records are used for this pur 
pose in preference to the government 
reports of clearance 

INTERRUPTED 
Like all 


thove are 


WAR GROWTH 


averages, the figures given 


misleading in showing a 


steady and uninterrupted growth until 
1910. The China trade has not been so 
happy It has passed through convul 
sions unparalleled elsewhere \ fairer 
statement for the years most significant 
s this 
rota \ 
Packa per Y 
8-189 00 
ees oa in 
n1-1904 244 ' 
"0 , 
V08 { , = , 
{ { forth the Vicissit ( 1 the 
id 1 affording a s explar 
f causes 
JECLINE DURING BONER TROUBLE 
influence ff the war et 
ind Japan, 1904-1905 
sturbances coincident, is s \1 nn thre 
cline in shipments 1893-1895 In tl 
ears 1896-1899 hegan to be felt the im 
ils larger trade nly to he 
helmed by the Boxer ut ‘reak f 1900 
ike many f the cataclysms of the 
Cl i trade, that violent disturbance 


came without effective warning, the pre 


being of an 


symptoms 
sort. The shipments of 
during 1900 
first six months, as those of 


1901 were after that year was well along 


ul 
143, 


made 


believable 
770 packages wert 


during the 


and a resumption of commercial opera 
tions was possible It must | 
bered that for a market so distant as 


that of China, and particularly for one 


ve remem 
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Trade—Have We Lost It? 


By Howard Ayres, New York 


willing to take 
prietary 


cloth under certain pro 


brands only, purchase must 


long in 


made advance of 
shipment, and without 
what happen before the 
delivered at destination, and 
shipments may continue after an event 
that for a and more 


market would 


generally be 
time of knowl- 
edge of may 
goods art 
nearer tHlexible 
prevent all movement of 


goods So also. shipments reappear 


slowly after the incentive to renewed 


trading is felt But there 


some period set for the record 


must le 


MOST FAVORABLI 
The years 1901-1904 
when the China market 


PERIOD 
mark the time 


tor American 


cotton cloth was at its est, when ship 
ments and consumption were in volume 
that has come to be considered normal 


was fairly 
300,000 packages pet 
ured the 


when the average steady 


annum, and meas 


capacity of the trade until new 


and better conditions should prevail 
Untortunately subsequent = conditions 
have not been better, and that period 


here had 


recovery from. the 


is still the golden age been 
a quick 

t the 
t 


hat anti-toreign trenzy and 


depression 

Boxer outbreak, the lessons of 

its penalties 

were salutary, the country was prospet 

us, the native credit banks were cout 
} 


1@ dealers in ample resources, 


ultimate consumer with his pur 


wer still unimpaired. So well 


fortified was the market and substantial 


Ing f the country that a 


(503) 48 


pence sterling per ounce, was absorbed 


without more than temporary hesitati 
The vear 1905 was highly abnormal in 


showing the largest purchases and sl 


ments ever made for the China mark 


During previous years the native 


chants had made large profits, the course 





Red Sea Trade and Its Advantages 


Frank Kidde of the Livierato-Kidde Company, New York 


B' SINESS in cotton goods to Adcn 
during 1915 has been ¢ xcellent | p 


ward of 70,000 bales were probably re 


New Ye 


distribution 


rk during the 
\ral 


\byssinia and 


ceived there from 


vear, and while 


in the 
was difficult, 
\frican coast were 
New York are 
higher than the 
the year \lore im 


standpoint of the 


in interior 
new markets on the 


vood buyers. Prices in 
w over a cent a yard 
average prices ol 


still 


buyer is. the 


portant from the 


\den 


and 


advanee in. freight 


insurance, which has 
a half-cent a yard to 
other 
count sheeting costs to-day in 
instead of 434¢ New 


rally in developing 


risen trom 
almost three 
a 350 coarse 
\den 7¢ 


business 1s natu 


about 


times this; in words 


slow 
It seems possible to do a little moral 

with Aden 
outlet for 
lor years ex 
only to 


ing as to the business dong 
this year. It is an important 
American cotton goods 
ports thence held second place 
the Chinese exports, and in this last year 


\den as 
\merican 


the volume of business shows 
the largest single market for 
cotton goods It is the trading 


of a vast area with great possibilities ; 


centel 


normal times, with 


from other cotton 


also, in 
petition 


great 
manufactur 
from Aden 
\rabia, but 
Persia on the 


com 


Our goods 
nto 


ing countries 
are shipped not 
also to trading 

Gulf, to Abyssinia and the vast adjoin 
ing African territories. Aden, or as it is 


only 
ports in 


etter known, the Red Sea trade, is an 
important outlet for American. cotton 
manufacturers lhe moral that can be 
derived from the vear’s successful bus 
ness to this area can possibly therefor 
ne of w pplication t r ex 
) t track n cottor n veneral 
VISE I 7 ‘ Eh ) 

We belheve this m il e the ( 

{ t this la ( lt me us ess W 
Tit le d il n ( sé t € < dit line 

e mills \ reat al writter 

now vs in the way reachment t 
( irdened old sint 1 \met 

can manufacturers \c dit to th 
Cor s and me of our daily editoria 
ters, the né ils sleep mucl 
ring nee rs in re ( ly me 
electing immense and glittering oppot 
tunities in the foreign trade Particu 
larly they are supposed to be too shy 
about lending out their money to their 
foreign customers, which is the blunt 
way of expressing more complicated 
terms such as. allowing ninety-day 
drafts, acceptances, or credit accomoda 


which things are always given 


away by our 
Germans, or by Mancl 


tions, 
friends, the 
Yet when 
splendid progress of 
our 


free efficient 


estet 
we look at the 
many mills 


groups of \merican 


during the last decade or tw say, fot 
instance, the Dwight or the AMassachu 
setts, and contemplate the brains and 
energy of their merely American man 


agers, we for our part feel that perhaps 
wrong after all. While 


their critics 


they can't be so 


they may be provincial as 


claim, on the other hand their criti 

may be simply ignorant and the eriti 
cism, as often, cheap and easy 
GRANTING LONG CREDIT 

\t any rate the Aden business was 


ne this vear as it has been done fort 
past without putting 
on the manufacturing 


many years in the 
the entire burden 


party to the transaction. Great pressure 
factors at 
tracted to the trade and by others to in 


mill people to 


was brought to bear by new 


duce the carry the bag 


extending sixty to 
We believe mill man 
agers acted wisely in insisting that thi 
their function in the marketing 
of these shipments to Aden. We 
it to be worth while to 
stand which was taken by the 
Worth Street 


think it 


on this business by 
ninety days’ time 


Was not 
belie ve 
commend the 
best lead 


ers in. the trade on this 


ubject and will contribute t 


clearer thinking in connection with the 


business by stating in a public way the 


fact that the trade thrived without the 
vranting of lone terms, even though 
paradoxical as it may seem, long terms 


were actually granted to at least a large 
part of the \den 
The paradox is, of course, n 


trade in 
riddle to 


t se conversant with the trade Llow 
er, there is so much loose and thought 

lk criticist f \merican manu 
cturing export policy that it vort 
hile to repeat that t credit or time on 
{ \ ne va ( ence { t] \ck 
vers { ( quipped to do it 

\ mere nt nd the foreigt 

ure IsINness Phese 
t ctors, v perience d 

( t ‘4 \ t 1 A | rat 1 
( ected ft | money pend 

il and liquid 1 hipment 

it t ( ( that thet 
ll ( in tel 1 \merican ank 
ne interest and that more American 
anking fun I] tind employment in 
foreign trad ut tl condition is cer 
inly on the mend and in the meantime 

( xcell nt bat king facilitie ( st tor 
merchants in good standing In this 
connection these banks are in better 
position to know the traders at each 


end (in this case in New York as well 


is in Aden) than the mill people could 
possibly be, and in this way it is quite 
possible that a deal of mushroom busi 
ness has been avoided—business that 


permanently the 
best the 


would not benefit 


\merican interests abroad. The 


t the war in progress betwee \us 
and Japan had encouraged them 
. 
rect thre ecove»ry ind expat 
trac vith spute territory 
war demare a. seated re 
t ut rts led em in ery 
t buvine S large were t 
« f it t ¢ k ll 1906 
; 
Ve early n it i the ft ( 
come, to complete met ( 
t te feature it } 
t the China t S \ 
\ d Vy What W en 
' ' 
thir lec 1 t ‘ 
4 s ( | { 1 
Q 
‘Hie nas sn there foreiai ‘ 
1 he responsible merchat { 
1] } } 1 ¢} ; 
iandle their eoods abroad and tl I 
nks art a positive help t this 


manutacturer be criti 


CiZ is tailing to do what his Enelish 
r German manutacturing rivals do, o1 
weer what thev are supposed to do 


It is quite true that traders in Aden re 


ceive long payment terms trom = Aus 
trian, Itahan and Enelish soures but 
what interests us in this discussion 1s 
just who in these competing countries 
gave the credit lo our positive knowl 
edge in Austria and Italy these terms 


are granted not by the so ignorantly 


lauded Austrian and Italian manutae 
turers, but by their allies, the merchants 
and bankers there 
COMPARISON WITH MANCHEST 
It would not be wise to make such a 


weeping generalization regarding Get 


man or knelish manufacturers Lhe 


trading organization in Manchester, ac¢ 


ybservats 


writer's own 
although 


cated and hard to trat 


cording to the 


m the ground, very compli 


into terms I 


here, is, how- 


slate 


names understood you 


} 


ever, similar in this respect—that essen- 


tially speaking, the actu 


do not deal directly abroad. Credit ae 
modations are therefore ery. largely 
carried by the ( le« Lhipopre I el 
chant who in tur { tl ink I 
rder to grant their foreign triend ( 
long terms we heat mur { 
The foreign cottor isine n i 
( I We 1 la ‘ nd 
t man I 
| 1 i¢ ] I nt 
vecial con | { pI | 
the ( 1 market ( ( { 
trac (seneralit rf 
“4 : a il] ‘ 
; , f fan f 
ul turer tv 1 
] leave 1 ( I 1 
llin 1 1 ] ctivel 1 
nea ! 1 I 
Kn 1 ‘ i? mit 
ure I | ) mer 
eT t eT the ic! 
nan ] e er \ lut 
f export trad n t e market 
evolved 
Let us not theor t exter ly 
ut ul n successful trade t 
ton it all urselve i littl l 
praise, to this extent, that right here in 
New York as well, the experience f 


ears has evolved a fairly good method 
f foreign trade development \Manu fac 
turer, merchant and banker are. all 

to the sound and 


equally necessary 


healthy growth of our export trade 
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Dee “I . 7 ; goods industry it is ob 
Cotton Goods Export Tirade Outlook eas nkscions OF Tadd ot 
etail at bing end 1 
By R. K. MacLea, New York I : Aka 
( nm? S 
s T¢ SCS ( 
G i is ( if the whol 
f l re 1 likel 
( ec 
t it is below 
( ns ry 
1 v develops as t 
ili < pe 
‘ ‘ oduct I cotto 
rtainly ive com 
i e much n ious co 
1 e 4 ( ( ré iac 
( be give nust me 
} l ly pull selve t boot 
. ips, inflate our chests and proclaim 
| ‘ , we are going to get the world’s 
Be ) di I i 11 co goods because of our 
‘ ‘ 1 il p sed gr opportu ties Sad dis 
} ke ] Gre Brita ppointment awaits us 1f we do They 
; ipidly resumi rmal expo not exist. We can no more capture 
itions in the « m industry Phe he world’s markets in cotton goods 
I itish Board of Trade returns at the than can Henry Ford dictate the terms 
: \ : e vear covering the recent of peace in Europe. Radical remedies 
8 ' 4 ( rter show that Great Britain has in and changes in the selling methods are 
delete ised her exports of cotton goods for necessary. Will such requirements meet 
\ugust to November,” 1915, by 58,441,- favor? The answer seems “No.” At 
Ltithe ' 000 pounds Mhic is an increase of least not until our mills are so inde 
‘ 1,711 yards rly 16 per cent. on a quarterly ex pendent that they can use the English 
itu t101 t is therefore noted that the small ort of about 300,000,000 pounds of and European methods of buying raw 
Httle mor mic! e in cloth exports that has taket loth, varn. ete In examining this in materials and distributing finished 
' ur pt | ( ily be bleached crease, however, it is noted to be par- products. In addition, the many other 
dye te ods be icularly heavy in the latter part of the difficulties with which we have to cor 
{ of tl vear, aS against eriod, which is significant. tend must be overcome. We have been 
ul ten months of 1913, less thar handicapped by the foreign exchange 
i" $4,500,000 increase has taken place eee ees pn ee en eee situation. The premium on a dollar has 
(his increase has beet ipped princi Thus we can realize our export con assisted in acting against us in the Far 
1] however, to nearby places f: itions at a time when the home mar Eastern markets. 
red by freight conditions, such a t is having a most healthy state of Business with the Far East has 
lor t Cul he West Indies, British East Ir business expansion in all branches of (Continued on page 234) 
nont 
incr ° 9 
Future of Aumerica’s Export Trade 
Act By B. F. Larrabee, New York 
tota W HEN the European war broke ide. We had to try to learn it in as — tine where keen competition had forced 
llc it in August, 1914, the ex vecks, and any quick evolution the granting of long credits and many 
eos 9744 £6,000 cle f the United States wa f business is almost sure to develop of the business houses there were spe 
HTL, S4C bys =. { long, each year gaining veakness ulating in land and other ventures to 
MOE , lume during the several months Che tariff laws of each country vary dangerous extent The avalanche of 
Ruane liatel 1] generally nd if the shipper fails to adhere ab- failures in a single year (1914) reached 
; peaking, until inuary, 19] intense lutely to the requirements of the sev the stupendous total of nearly two hun 
ar = pen epression prevailed and foreign as well eral countries to which he is shipping dred millions of dollars. But the lesson 
ee re is r domestic trade suffered in com erious friction is sure to occur. The _ has been learned and those houses whicl 
* bee ae a nol rem rk is frequently heard that this or weath red the storm are in a strong p 
ee well _ American exports are 1 e up ver that demand will not continue after the sition Credit information regarding 
ree Siena eae rgely trot ‘ rtain grou] f rav r and this is sure to follow careless firms in most countries 1s now avail 
Rare z ; = materials and grains. Of the former ttention to details. But a considerable = able 
; aoe = Ras a tar the most important. It vercentage of the busine ss gained at this IRGANI OR EXPORT TRADI 
Sie ten wis ete it natural that a serious decline 11 time will surely continue if the situa- Manufacturers soliciting export busi 
ts See ice of this commodity should im- _ tion is only realized and the opportunity yess should organize to handle it or re 
, eciatel low such a sudden and rasped. National pride and patriotism fuse it 
is the wat iould prevent the dumping of poor, u1 Instructions to salesmen visiting for 
| 1; ' rought about im its shipment abroad lable merchandise on the _ foreigt eign countries should be complete and 
\ | It price f manufactured trade hecause one such transaction af explicit and the acceptance of orders 
wniertar’ Gl nderwent a corresponding reé fects the rest of those trying to do their which obviously cannot be shipped for 
in Amer ction, and producers found then re in building up this valuable bus any one of several reasons should be 
; I it elves in the midst of or rt lowest vuarded against. But when orders ar 
experienced he hosiery industry was beginning once booked painstaking care should b« 
\ I ( 1 | etore the Var Came given the goods and packing Poor or 
Y 1014 ild be sufficient mperfect goods upon which a consider 
l pr rv, 1915, foreign governments be root that it | me to Sta) But the ble duty may have been paid become 
! their demands upon us t vay t perpetuate this 1s to unite in much more serious matter than if the 
\ i | ities is t e custome want to buy same goods had been shipped merely to 
( \ er t ; se they € Omaha or St. Paul. In the latter cass 
I mk | é the manufacturer may order them back 
cal ¥ CRI and the only actual expense involved 
7 tely Germany and England extend t the inland freight. But ship the sam 
he gn customers of sound financial re- goods to Australia and the complicati 
t t entire sibilit nany credit facili- ire tenfold 
( vorld. At ve t, as it were, thi S thi t e at me d tl Ocean freight is soaring and now 
untry was in the midst of a business hould be s It is unreasonable to as- stands at a figure never thought possible 
luc ch n manufa ume that we are building a permanent [This freight is figured on cubic meas 
rers were ignorant undation for our foreign trade by de- urement and shipping cases stuffed with 
EXPORT FS UNKNOWN manding payment before shipment when paper or partitioned is a practice not 
important 1 Shipping goods from Philadelphia to. making such shipment to houses of un- possible to detect from without and if 
\\ cago is quite a different matter from questioned integrity \ year ago pay- indulged in will in itself add a heavy 
uite 4 millior ipping them from Philadelphia to ment in advance was an almost indis hurden to the ultimate price of the de 
ll kinds of cottor Buenos Aires or London. It has taken vensable condition of sale, because no livered merchandise. 
sal ten months of Germany and England many vears to ne could not tell who would fail next Hosiery, underwear and knit goods 
N3! Apply this evel the syste he el \ especially true in the Argen- usually ordered in wooden cases 
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Imes in 


dies). 


very strong, well-seasoned lum- 


heavy to “carry” but never 
ssarily heavy or bulky, and se- 
strappe ’ prevent pilfering en 
nsurance is a considerable item 


ruse 1 \ the issuing 

sona so) because 

report is “~ unsea- 

¢ going to be trans 
1 water and the cus- 
S l pecity that the con- 
to tecter gainst mois- 
ii] hould ot be an ex- 

t t ¢ ordinary precautions 


Pee 
nparatively cheap 


iid be used as a lining in the 
us assuring a perfect delivery. 
ng is a delicate and highly im- 
part of every transaction and 
ssness in stating weights, measure 
and the percentage of each of the 


us materials used in manufacturing 


ds (when required) should be 


not nearly as they are, but ex- 


because errors in this respect may 


attempt on the 


LS new year 


Xevenue Commission 


o searching government offic 


the 





im- 
to avoid some customs payment 


part of 


and a 
discriminating scrutiny of 


result is a heavy fine 
very 


1 


neern’s shipments 
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Kequ Ss I I i t 1 
icturer as absurd ar nneces u 
such is not the cas I ce 
d reason exists ! 
ately. 
\ cust tually rey to t 
ter recently that purchas ic 
siderable « ntity i mens hos 
1 special S ] Ww cl 
nclos¢ n s ttir T} 
de very probably 5 It or it 
sible to furnish. But nufac 
I 1! { id > { tir liv re | I 
thless in marl Wher 
proached on t subject s months 
later, the buyer was tol t pecial 
shade could t t subst 
tute was sent I let it 
1e might ha something to sell 
nethods are inexcusible and amount to 
e same thing as taking money under 
false pretenses, because this particular 
shipment was made against a confirmed 
commercial credit 
[ft « in s per will picture 
in hi t every customer t 
wl t a shipment 





member of his con 


othcer ¢ 


rt an 
cern and will take the same prec 
he would tak 

and assume, and stand reat 
all responsibility for errors or 


ra 
iutions 


under such conditions 


y to assume, 
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i clear Straight-torward, business 


up, without which no foundation car 
ever ¢ ecul Practicall ll isin S 
is done to-day on me form of credit 


and that is not 


an expression of cont 


What Can A Tariff Comission IDo ? 


By Winthrop L. Marvin, Sec. Nat’l Assn. of Wool Manufacturers 


1916 is manifestly 


be signalized by a revival of the 
rr a tariff commission to aid 


scal legislation ot 
Itisno fresh and un 
n America. So f 
half century ago, 


estab- 


Was 





ed by Congress and its inquiries 
need the tariff legislatio1 f the 
equent yea Again in 1882 a 
ff Commission was created for 
rarv service The President of 
Commission was Dr. John |] 

s, the first secretary of the Na 
il Association of Wool Manufac 
ers \ bill to create a customs 
mission in the Treasury Depart- 
was by the Senate in 
SY, but failed in the Llouse of Rep- 
entatives n 1911 a tariff com 


spre ] pre 


lified 


bill, the result of an active, 


paganda, was passed 
nd then approved in 


form by the Senate, 
ae ee 


ouse 


which 


t 
Ooo 





back to the House 
1 for concurrence and en 


t. The Tariff Board of 1909 





12 was virtually a creation of Presi 
Taft and was not continued by 
cceeding Admiunistratior 
VH 1 EXAMPLE IS 
1 n tariff commissiot 
s S T \ € it ] + + 
wholly new to the governmet 
\ the United States. Ori 
the pe was strong thata pet 
ssion could work the 
le of taking the tariff out of 
cs There are those who sstill 
to this delusion, but they are 
ntly tewer 1n 1 bers every 
r. Germany a tew years ago was 
dly pointed to by champions of 
commission idea in the United 
es as an example of a nation 
ere a permanent tariff commission 
1 removed the tariff from party 
itics 
Sut the German commission is not 
never has been permanent. It is 
ized when needed for specific 
ind when its work is done it 


offi 
1als and in part ot representative 


part of government 


manufacturers and merchants, and it 
has not taken the tariff out of poli- 
tics Mr. Julius Forstmann, a for- 





mer member of the German Commis- 
sion and now an American wool man- 
ufacturer, has very clearly pointed 
out, be se in Germany the tariff is 
not and has not been in politics in the 
\ 1¢ s¢ s( 

The tariff in Germany 1 not an 1s 
sue upon which political parties di- 
vide here are protectionists in all 
(rer n parties ind the protective 
idea is so absolutely dominant that 


the one animating motive of a new 


make 


and 


German tariff law is always to 


German industries as prosperous 
German employment as constant and 
The 
preparedness of the German Empire, 
world now | has 
and as 


pre 


complete as possible economic 


as the whole knows, 


been quite as_ scientifi 
thoroughgoing military 


paredness. 


ANNOT BI 


( NON-PARTISAN. 

commission 1s 
which there is no 
the nations at the 


equally 


\ permanent t iriff 


n institution for 
precedent among 
\nd truc 


present it 1S 


precedent abroad for 


a non-partisan tariff commission if by 
this is meant a board upon which 
fre traders 0 tariff-for-revenue 
nly men e evenly balanced against 
protectionists It should be realized 
that protectionism is now the fixed 
nd pted onomic policy of the 
ent civilized world outside of the 

nited States of America, for the 
European war has brought about the 
downfall of the /Jaissez faire policy in 
the United Kingdom and a return to 
frank protectionist duties particu 





larly against certain 1: imports of 
American production. It is thoroughly 
well understood that after the present 
war has ended the system of 
Great Britain will be identical with 
that of G France. Well 
informed tariff com 
mission in this country are now grad- 

Hy abandonis the that a 





fiscal 


Germany and 


advocates of a 


notion 


tariff commission here should be non- 
partisan and are only that it 
should be 

This is 


the right direction so far as the drop- 


urgeil 


competent and permanent 


unmistakably a change in 


ping f a character of non-partisan 
ship is concerned. In America the 
tariff traditionally has been, and un 


deniably will some time longer 


continue to be, the most acute and 
irreconcilable { party questions In 
tice, it is almost as impossible for 


pri 
t 


horoughgoing free traders and pro- 


tectionists to reach an agreement on 


faetc c ft 
1¢ 


would on principles. I1 

deed, it has usually been on facts, or 
alleged to be facts, rather 
the 
lave occurred in 
gressional Ways and Means Commit- 
tee or the ¢ lin: 


what were 
sharpest 


the Con- 


than on principles that 


] 


divisions |] 


on ince 


ommiuttee 
A CASE IN POINT 

\ very recent and pertinent case in 
ifforded in the lately pub- 
lished work of F. W. Taus 


‘Some 


point 1s 
Professor 
sig of Harvard University, 
\spects of the Tariff 
Taussig is an eminent 


Question 
rep 
resentative of the academic free trade 
school f thought i the United 


Professor 


State ‘non- 
partisal tariff commission he might 

unt with confidence on being a 
member of it But Dr. Taussig in his 
volume above mentioned presents not 


is a theory or belief of his own but 
wool manufacture in this country has 
failed to justify itself by the mar 

ner of its development, particularly 
because it is steadily utilizing less 
ind less new wool and proportion 
ately more and more cheap or un 
satisfactory substitutes for wool— 


though not only the experience and 


tical manufacturers 
the 
United States all go to confirm an ex 
actly opposite conclusion. Of course, 
the great wool manufacturing indus 
try and i general 
would 
Taussig 


than 


knowledg 


but 


the specific Census records of 


protectionists in 
more ac Professor 
s facts in such a case as this 


familiar 


no cept 





they would accept his 


V ¢ L/T l 
; his wt 
ct ex \ 
\ tic é 
\ ; 
S 


} vledged 
j ff com- 
n the 
Cy 1 cot 

’ ‘ }? + 

MIAlL 
( 1 , + lle + 

Lier 

t\ embe ssor 
. +} r } 
~ ‘ Ci 
ss they were oper 
nded men, an ible t 
er \ t] Re l col 

Sei cena de ports « + of fact 

vhere re tl Den its Cor 
t ther protectionists 

ul by tl s le expe 

ent denvu appropriations put 
end to the Board’s activities. On 
the otl hand, Senator La Follette 
f Wisco sin who be re no love tor 


the industrial East and apparently in 
his own Schedule K would h 
to pla e 100 
I and 10 


tures, actually 


ive liked 


per cent. duty on raw 


wor per cent. On manutac- 


professed to find in the 


Taritfé Board report full justificatior 
for lower rates on woolen goods than 
the Democratic Congress finally en 
icted! 


1 
good and conscientious a 


that of 1909- 


Even so 


tariff commission as 


1912 failed to win any appreciable 
success toward taking the tariff out 
f politics, or securing agreement in 
Ci res on certan fundamental 
tariff facts When an effort was 
n e in 1913 to convince Chairman 
Underwood that the differences in 
the cost of production as disclosed in 


the larift Board investigations 


proved unfairness of 


the 
Democratic 


the peril 


proposed rates of duty, 
inswer wa 
tariff makers could have 
oncern with 


production anyway 


no possible 
differences in cost of 
that it the 
Democratic business to fix rates that 
the 
and that no thought of protecting do 
could be 


Was 


vould produce utmost revenue 


mestic industry considered 


for a moment. Of what possible use 

in a tariff commission be to a po 
litical party whose dominant South 
ern leaders in their formal platforms 
tigmatize all protection as “ iniquit 
us” and “unconstitutional ” 


fHE REAL MENACE TO BUSINESS 
would 


The tariff commission idea 
C1 has in 


| e persisted as it 


pol sion but for 

the perfectly natural and human de 
‘re of busit 1 n of all parties and 
tions to take the tariff out of poll 

S ( ( ( flagrant cause of 
dustrial nervousnes his is a mo 
tive deserving of all po sible praise. 
Yet, is there not much reason to be 
ieve that business men have failed to 
ignose the real Ir their 
trouble There was no perceptible 
hesitation, no depression in business, 
when . protectionist Congress pre- 


1908 to make a protectionist 
Dingley tariff that 
1897. Indeed, busi- 
from the 
1907 to and | 


throug! 


pared 
revision of 
had stood sinc¢ 
ness in markedly 
nancial panic « f 
the year 1909, which was one of the 
1 history. It is 
and that 
to falter in 1913, when 
itective tariff of 1909 


(Continued on page 149) 


t 


mos pro perous in our 


true, of course, undeniable 


business began 


. ! 


was in 
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cotton tr rl Ve received severe 
blow by the operation of the Lever Bill 
lr} practical control the Id’s 
market r Ar ican cotton has ssed 
f e United States, where it should 
be t reign interest In er to 
ul t he uation cle ly al cw 
. apne Nhe 
joined ta ill ak dl iepaire ides the 
s d demonstrates con 
clusive t t dicap under which 
t \ me kets suff er can be laid 
solely t ct l e Lever Bill 
| Us d Stat Cotton Future 
Act ( ly known as the Lever 
Bill) was Ser Congress on August 
18, 1914 came effective six months 
lat n February 18, 1915 Its pre 
amble sets th that it is “An Act t 
tax ( rivilege of dealing n ¢ 
changes oards of trade, and similar 
place nm contracts ot sale oft cotton f T 
future delivery, and for other purposes.” 
The Office of Markets and Rural Or- 
ganization, which administers the Act 
r the Department of Agriculture, said 


statement recently issued: 


\c t see ks 


contracts on 


‘This to regulate trading in 
exchanges for future 
of cotton by levying a prohibitive 
tax on all such trading, except as it com- 
plies with conditions. 


Thess 


a view to 


de- 
livery 
certain specified 
conditions were determined with 
correcting heretofore 
existing and are imposed on parties to 
future contracts in order to equalize 
their privileges and protect the rights of 
all cotton owners, as future contracts 
made through the cotton 
practically control the price of the entire 
cotton crop of the South.” 

The of the sill, however, 
openly stated that the effect desired was 
“permanently to lift 


abuses 


exchanges 


tramers 


cotton prices.” 


Some of the resultant effects can be de- 
termined from an examination of the 
subjoined table 

The main portion of the Act deals 
with the establishment of new official 


cotton standards of the United States, 
and the F 
on the several exchanges 


commercial differences 


use ot 


The standards for nine grades of cot- 
ton, in substantial conformity with the 
international or Liverpool standard, 
were ¢ tablished mn December 15. 1914, 
and these have been adopted by all the 
leading exchanges throughout the coun 
try. In fact, their adoption was compul 
SOry The tax made it so In order to 


law 


market a test case was submitted 


1 ¢ 


Federal 


pro unced thre \ct 


uurts, which 
unconstitutional 
+} 


1 
Ken 


points 


tained in Sect 11, reac is llows 
‘That upon each order transmitted, or 
directed 1 uthorized to he transmitted 
by any person within the United States 
for the making of any contract of sale 
of cotton grown in the United States t 
future delivery in case n which tl 
contract fs le 1s T Ss tk he made if 
on, or in anv exchange, board of trade 
or similar institution or place of busi 
ness in any foreign country, there is 


hereby levied an excise the rate 
of two (2 
j 3 ; } 


cotton irdered tf 


tax af 


each pound of th 


cents for we 
ve bought or sold 
under such contract.” 

By this Section 11 of the Lever Bill 
any American merchant, exporter, 


broker, planter or spinner is prohibited 
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Cotton Trade and the Lever Bill 


By Thomas Sinclair, New York 


y law from dealing in cotton futures 
on the Liverpool or any other foreign 
exchange 

IMPORTANCE OF ARBITRAGE SITUATION 

It is impossible for any business man 


understand the point of vie 
prompted the insertion of this 
clause. It could not have been done for 


» vrasp or w 


revenue purposes, because the very 
amount of the tax ($10.00 per bale) 
makes the Bill inoperative as a revenue 
producer, nor could it have been intr 

duced to “equalize the privileges and 
protect the rights of all cotton owners” 
as 18 SO naively stated by the Office of 
\larkets and Rural Organization. In 
deed, the main fundamental facts under 
lying the marketing of the cotton crop 
appear to have been overlooked. Cot 
ton is a world-wide commodity It is 
grown in the semi-tropical zone and 
largely manufactured in the temperate 
one \ period of several months 
clapses from the time the crop is gath 


ered until it reaches the manufacturer. 
Hence the absolute need of the futures 
markets to carry the risk involved dur- 
ing this period of the marketing of the 


crop. Although the United States pro 
1 


duces about 62 per cent. of the entire 
production of the world, it consumes 
only about 38 per cent. of its own pro- 
duction, leaving the greater proportion 


(62 per cent.) for consumption abroad, 
thus constituting cotton as the most im- 
portant export of the United States. 
Liverpool is the largest spot market. In 
addition to its own business, it finances 
and sells cotton to all parts of the world 
(And \mericans debarred 
their own legislature from dealing in 
its futures. The freedom to do business 
the world over should be inherent 
a right of our citizens as the “pursuit of 
happiness.” How can American cotton 
people gauge the course of prices in the 
different markets if they cannot trade 
in the principal market ? 
How can they compete with foreigners 


vet are by 


as 


consuming 


in the export business if they are so 

- Ar 

New York futures 

Price 

Date 1915 Delivery Cents 

January 15 May 8.39 

February 1 oy 8.77 
February 18 ‘ S 
Marc} 1 S.4 
Apr 1 9.7 
Ma 1 Oct 10 
Tune 1 ; HF 
June 29 98 
lulv 1 8.9 


HE new Pennsylvania “child la 
bor” law, credit for which is 
claimed for, and 1s undoubtedly due 
to, Governor Brumbaugh, went into 
operation on January 1. At the time 
ot itS passage by the 1915 Legislature 


this bill was heralded as the most ad 
[ thus far 
Union. 
this 
there 
inso- 


vanced legislation ot the sort 
the 
advancement, 


be true, but 


adopted 


If radicalism 
would undoubtedly 
unmistakable indications that 
the of the workers is 
concerned the law is a step backward 
rather than a step forward 
LEGISLATES MINORS OUT 

Ostensibly designed to protect minors 

between the ages of fourteen and six- 


by any state in 


were 


are 


far as welfare 


bitrage 


handicapped? Any matter affecting one 
section of the cotton industry reflects di 
rectly or indirectly on all other sections. 
lhe exporter or merchant by his ability 
to select cotton from over the 
the delivery of 


rrades to the spinner, not only for imm« 


entire belt 


can guarantet required 


diate, but for near and distant delivery. 
His business is to buy in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest markets. If he 
uys actual cotton in the South he 
should be able to “hedge” his contract 
by selling in whatever futures market 


dearest or 
he 


tracts with a spinner to furnish him cot- 


the 


dearest. If 


he considers relatively 


prospectively the con- 


ton for delivery several months away lx 


should be able to buy futures in New 
York or New Orleans or Liverpool, 
whichever he considers relatively the 
cheapest. When he makes actual de- 
livery to the spinner he may then be 
“short” in New York and “long” in 


Liverpool, or vice versa, and only close 
these contracts as and when it suits him 
The arbitrage situation therefore 
plays an important part in the marketing 
of the crop, and Americans should be 
allowed to operate as freely as foreign- 
ers in the conduct of their business. 

\ careful perusal of the appended 
table is enlightening this sub 
Three important deliveries in New 

enumerated with their com- 
deliveries in Liverpool. The 
dates are taken indiscriminately to show 
the trend of the arbitrage. In each in 
stance the differences widened time 
progressed, the January and January- 
February arbitrage showing a difference 
of 325 points at the year’s close. \t 
this writing this difference has increased 
to 386 points with every prospect of a 
higher figure being reached. Augusta, 
Ga., has been selected because it is the 
largest inland competitive market, that 
is to say, there is large local mill buying 
in Augusta competing with an export 
demand. 


best. 


very on 
ject. 


York 


parative 


are 


as 


Sterling exchange, bar silver 


prices, and freight rates are added for 
differences 
Augusta. 
Liverpool futures Differ- Mid- 
(Comparative months.) ence. dling. 
Price 
Delivery. Pence Points. Cents 
May-June 1.6019 4 ‘SS 
‘ “ 4.88 99 8.06 
4.87% 110 &.00 
41.84% 127 2.7 
' +) Goong 
oO No 71 1 1 
Sly 111 x RN 
' ’ S88 
‘ S.38 


By Joseph R. Grundy, Bristol, Pa. 


t 


its actual effect has 


een mt employment, 


been to legislate them out of employ- 
ment. 

If we may accept as authoritative 
the constant tirades of “child labor” 
agitators, and if we may take literally 


Governor Brumbaugh’s statement in his 
inaugural address that “children under 
should not work,” this was the 
aimed at; but now that it 
is being obtained through indirect legis- 
lation, there is a general disposition on 
the part of friends of the law to “ side- 
step.” 

The Governor and his “ child labor” 
cohorts profess to be as anxious that 
children under sixteen shall work 
they were that they should not work. 


sixteen 


real purpose 
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Swede 
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industries have been of the lightest 
character, they are a part of the con- 
tinuous operations of the mills, and 
their absence for three hours out of 
the fifty-four hour work week would 
mean absolute demoralization of work- 
ing conditions during those three hours. 
This is supplemented by a compulsory 
ibsence of eight hours more each week 
or continuation schooling. Thus, the 
maximum number of hours during 
which these minors may be employed 
a week would be forty-two. 


DEMORALIZATION 
Since it is entirely possible for em- 


AVERTED 


ployers to establish a sixteen-year age 
minimum in their factories and mills, it 
suppose that 
would inflict themselves with employes 


is unreasonable to they 


whose presence would disrupt the har 


monious operations of their establish 
ments. 
All these things were carefully ex 


plained to Governor Brumbaugh and to 
the legislative committees by representa 
tive manufacturers of the state. The 
arguments were derided and they them 
selves were subjected to all manner of 
insults. 


PHYSICIAN'S CERTIFICATE CLAUSE VOID 

The best clause in the bill was that 
contained in the article providing for 
the issuance of employment certificates. 
in which it was stipulated that no minor 
between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen years should receive employment 
until he or she had first undergone an 
examination by the physician of the 
local school board, who should certify 
that in his professional opinion the boy 
or girl would not be injured by the 
particular employment for which he or 
she had applied. This clause the manu- 
heartily endorsed, declaring 
that it was a complete and satisfactory 
‘child labor” bill in itself. 

lo their amazement and regret, the 
\ttorney General of the state has issued 

formal opinion declaring that this one 
clause is null and void insofar as it 
concerns all minors under sixteen who 
may be employed up to and including 
December 31, 1915. In other words, 
those minors will work on through the 
protective period without the only real 
protection that the bill afforded. 

I feel safe in saying that there never 
has been a more lamentable legislative 
ungle than Pennsylvania's 
child labor” law, and unless all signs 
fail it will rise up to plague the polit 
al aspirations of Martin G. Brum 
ugh for the rest of his active life. 


racturers 


so-called 
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The War and Continental Textiles 


INGULARLY 
England from 
entry of the German army in October, 
1914. men normally in 
daily communication with the mills and 
commission merchants have been with 


little news has reached 
Roubaix since the 


Dress 


goods 


out letters for more than a year. The 
absence of news has two explanations 
the difficulties of carrying correspond 


ence out of the city and the absence of 





fTHE REMAINS OF AN IMPORTANT I 
CUPIED BY THE GERMANS. 
any news to tell. It became known 
twelve months ago that the mills and 
warehouses and their contents had been 
seized, that the population lived in sul 
len silence, and that a number of lead 
ing citizens, including several manufac 
turers, had been transported to the in 
terior of Germany and there interned. 
\ textile 
fortune to 


\s it was then, so it is now 


man who had the. great 


escape through the German lines in late 


November has brought the news to 


date, and his advices repeat what one 


knew or had the right to expect. The 
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By an English Correspondent 


communication is his letters, 


Opportunity t 


vehicle ot 
and in the absence of 


examine him on specific points their 
contents are all that can be given. 
Roubaix is still quiet and its peopl 
if not exactly starving, are at all events 
pinched, lacking all the luxuries of life 
and especially lacking contentment. N« 
mills are running, except one or tw 
which the German authorities 


are op 


ING THAT COULD BE TAKEN AWAY HAS 
erating in their own interests. From 
the other mills metals and machinery 


have been taken away and sent into Get 
many, apparently for melting down to 


make munitions All copper has been 
removed, and the plants could not be 
worked even if there were raw mate 
rials, which there are not. The ma 


terials were taken over by the invaders, 


and Roubaix is living chiefly on its 
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BRITISH TROOPS AFTER BEING On 


REEN SENT TO GERMAN 
Boches leave they are well convinced 
that no mills worth claiming will be left 
behind ‘| he 


nate Frenchmen is probably unrealizabl 


situation of the untortu 


by those who have not had to live side 


by side with armed invaders, and the 
miserableness of it is indescribable 
Roubaix before the war had some 270 


mills tor 50.000 


providing employment 
and dvehouses occupying about 


LOO.O000 worste 


workers 


10.000 more It had over 


spindles, a similar number of tt 
spindles 85.000 wooler pindle 
35.COO) looms The ce uction 
a center is dithicult to contemplate 
there Is more than one reason tor thi 
ing that its ruin is contempla | 
step taken toward creating new 
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othe ( ntrie Somethin not unlil 


civil war drove the industry fr OV 
to town \s De Witt says | 
Brabanters did by Laws of Halls, ete 


tumults, which issued in mut 
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dering the magistrates successively frot 


the year 1301 at Ghent, Bruges, Ipres 


offenders fled, sever 
Holland.” It is 


inter 


Louvan vhence 
to England, many to 
long since Louvain had a textile 
est, but men from thence carried the fine 
cloth trade to the west of England 


Louvain had its turn as a textile city, 
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RUSY CORNER OF THE DISPATCH DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH WAR OFFICE 
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Textile Alliance and Wool Imports 
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wT A iterial would be ai appreciable 
factor in the situation It soon | 
pparent wever, that the in 

reasing necessity for crossbred wool « 
the part of English manufacturers 1 
he roduction of uniform cloths and 
the need of Germany for wool of all 
kinds would bring about action on the 
part of Government authorities looking, 
in the tirst place, toward a conservation 


ol crossbred wools for British con 


sumption and in the second place toward 


prevention of supplies from reaching 
the enemy The situation culminated 
in the so-called Orders in Council 


British Government which 
The effect 
of such a pronouncement upon the wool 


passe d by the 


dec are d 


wool contraband 
manufacturing industry of this country 
little 


expected that an early 


was at first realized and it was 


modification or 


even a reversal of the action would be 

nnounced Vhen, however it was 

realized that the policy of England was 
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tarve out, ec enemy by 


if possible, 1 
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the British Isles or from British colon- 
ies would not be transferred from the 
riginal purchasers to those who might 
in turt spose of it to the enemy, the 


naturally arose, What is the 


By a Well-Known Authority 
\lhiance, 


Comparatively 
outside of 


what are its cre 
few in this 


a limited number of 


extile and 
dentials ? 


country 


woolen manufacturers and sales agents 


had ever heard of the Textile Alliance 
or knew anything about its aims and 
Urposes It had its origin in some 
thing entirely separate from the impor 
tation of wool and when it was est: 
lished ( i engaging in interna 
mal trade was ever dreamed of. Back 1 


onths of 19l4 a report ot the 
W oole1 and 
Manufacturers gave the details 
Alli- 
nee and its purposes. At a meeting 
i¢ \ssoc ation 11 Ne WW 

1913, lengthy report of what 


Dyestuffs Committee 


\merical \ssoc 
Worsted 


T tiie tormation ot 


lation ot 
the Textile 
York in Decem 
Was 
then known as the 
\ssc was read and printed 


t the ciation 


forms were distributed to the various 
members For months this committee 
had been working on a plan for the 
revention and reformation of abuses 
the manufacture and sale of mill sup- 
ies, especially dyestuffs. The Asso 


First 


\id ro 


textile 


7" {le installation of “ First 
in a number of 

mills in New York State is an interesting 
f the 
Insurance .\ct 


ms 
important 
levelopment \Vorkingmen’s Com 
pensation 


Mutual 
which carries workingmen insurance for 


ihe American 
Compensation Insurance Co., 
many manufacturing plants, has started 


a campaign for the more general adop 
tion of first aid service to employes and 
under its direction a number of impor- 
installing first aid 


The company, through Harry F 


tant mills are rooms. 


Burns, 


the manager of its engineering depart 


ment, is also conducting a course in 


first aid service for the purpose of 
educating a trained attendant for each 
mill in which its first aid system is in 


stalled 


Che proposition is the outcome 


ciation through this committee had been 
inaugurating suits 
against certain distributors, 
alleging fraud and corrupt practices in 
the sale of these materials to various 


instrumental — in 
dyestutf 


manufacturers. These suits had _at- 
tracted considerable attention in the 
textile industry and although the tinal 
outcome of the majority had not been 
decided yet sufhcient had been done to 


warrant the prophecy that a very help 


ful work for the improvement of com- 


mercial practices in the textile industry 
had been begun with great promis« 
lhe suggested method for the pet 


petuation of this work was the forma- 


ton of a committee made up of an ac 
credited representative ol each of the 
tive leading textile associations Phis 
committee was organized with the 


members: John P. Wood, 
representing the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers; Ceasar Cone, 
representing the \merican Cotton 
\ssociation; W. A. Mit- 
National Asso- 


91 
rOHuowmMneg 


Manufacturers 


chell, representing the 


Aid for Mull Emnnaployes 


By An Authority in the Trade 


class for the training of these attendants 
has already been brought to a success 
ful conclusion. The begun last 
summer, ran for a period of 23 weeks, 
meeting one night each week. The text 
book used 1s a manual of instruction on 
\merican 


class, 


first aid issued by the Red 
Cross Society and compiled by Major 
Charles Lynch, Medical Corps, U. S. 
\rmy, and First Lieut. M. J. Shields, of 
the Medical Reserve Corps. Lectures 
and practical demonstrations convey to 
the members of the class the best 
methods of administering first aid to 
the injured. Various chapters in the 
take up such 

bruises, strains, sprains, 
and fractures, 
burns, shock, poisoning, apoplexy 


manual matters as 
dislocations 
wounds, hemorrhages, 


and 





rend for g t uUSsINess 
C1IENK I C4 my im meeting new 
‘ | } 
ems xpenst mut it lines up with 
t neasures of welfare work which 
e becoming so important in t gel 
eral management manutacturing 


plants It has been found 


alth and welfare of employes actually 
dollars and cents to t 


Means More 


TRAINING OF ATTENDANTS 


The trained attendant is a vital 
junct to first aid service and in Utica a 


un-stroke Instruction is given on han 
lling rst aid materials, such as bandagt Ss 


compresses, plaster casts, splints, tourn 


quets and = stimulants, and there = are 
lectures on the structure and mechanics 
ft the body \t the close of the 23 
weeks’ course the candidates are sub 
jected to an examination under the di 
rection of the U. S. Army Medical 
Corps, which they must pass at a cer- 


tain grade before they can take up work 
with the first 
mills 


in connection aid rooms 


f their respective 
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Manufacturers 
Patterson, representing 

\ssociation of Wool 
Worsted Manufacturers. n 
1914, this committee incor 
as the Textile Alliance, In W 
above named members, toget] 
J. J Nevins, Secretary ol he 


can W oole1 


ciation of Cotton 


A. M. 


\merican 


W 


ary, 


\ssociation of 


Worsted Manufacturers, as . 
It was hoped that the Alliai ; 
succeed in interesting the 
Government to take son 
relative to the abuses in the 
dyestuffs and it was also deter 
to adopt some method of police: 
industry in the hope of pre 
practices which had grown int 
scandals The activities of tl 
ance brought about a reductio ; 
price of dyestuffs which meant 
considerable saving to domesti F 
ufacturers. At a meeting of the oi 
ance held April 15, 1914, the Ant 
ing officers were elected: Pre K 
\ \I Patterson ; Vice-Pres n 
Ceasar Cone; secretary-treasuret i 
Nevins \t this meeting Dr. A: sitiv 
Hunziker was nominated by the ent 
(Continued on page 134) d 
pe 
emi 
ring 
ctor! 
The class held in Utica graduated 25 J). 4 
men, and among the textile mills wit ss at 
which these graduates are con eis 
are the Skenandoa Cotton ( ot 
Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cottor i 
Mills, the Oneida Knitting Mills, si 
La Tosca Knitting Co., the Moha , 





Valley Cap Factory, the Oneida Bleach- 
ery, and the New York Mills, all being 
situated in Utica except the last tw retin 

















which are at New York Mills, N. } doen 
On Dec. 20 a similar class was stat iat 
at Syracuse with an initial attendanc stg 
of 37. Harry F. Burns, of the An aac 
can Mutual Compensation Insurance ine £ 
Co., delivered the first lecture with st ful 
reopticon views on accident prevent eRe 
showing the danger of unguarded Ly, 
vears, shafting, elevators, etc 
Geo. H. Stephens will conduct this class 
which meets one night a week for 23 
weeks At the first meeting sever 
Utica manufacturers were in att 
ance and they spoke enthusiastically 
the success of the scheme as tt | 
been tried out in their own plant 
a, Keating was elected president 1 
Syracuse organization and H. J 

nyger, secretary 

The photograph on page 205 
the class at Utica and among thx 
tile men are, Mr. Crocker, of tl 
hawk Valley Cap Co., at the extr 
right of those who are standing 
Leiper and Mr. Young, general 

ntendent and agent respectively t lo 
New York Mills on the left 

eated In the selection of a ¢ 

ir first aid attendant an ofhes 


preferable, and in many cases n 
the manufacturing 


mK the courss 


\doption of the first aid 


servi 
specially 


attendant and equippr 
\mericat 


ompensation Insurance 
: 


as recommended by the 
tual ( 
sults in t 


le Saving ot per ¢ 


the insurance rate It has beet 
that in the 


is a 5 per cent. loss of 


aveTage plant 
time due 


conti! 


} 
mated 


minor injuries which are 
happening to the employes, whil 

der this first the loss re 
time has been reduced almost to 
ing. Instead of the wild exciteme: 
cident to the arrival of an ambu 
the injured employe is quietly ret 


on page 205) 


aid system 
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Textile 


HILE there is so much talk of 
safety first and preparedness to 
re (of which quite a part is of 
sponsible and ill-considered na- 
it may perhaps be well to discuss 
ral terms one phase of the sub- 


which the textile industry is con- 


e.; namely, the safeguarding of tex- 
chinery. 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
which became a law of Penn- 
a this first of January, imposes 
employer of labor very stringent 
work- 
potentialities 
demanded of 


accident to a 
are the 
the financial penalty 
employer that it would be an in 
portable burden without the aid of 
avy casualty insurance. Manutfactur 
‘tf production could never be 
y determined upon 
is possibility of extra 
‘ined suspended in its uncertainty as 


n case of 


sé severe 


ce ts 
| so long as 


expense re 


sword Damocles. For it may be 
sitively asserted that, with all the 
feguarding which human ingenuity 


will continue to 
Crass ignorance 
are almost wholly, 
ne might say entirely, the factors that 

personal accident in our 
Ignorance is the lesser evil 
less successfully 
disobedience is incurable. 


} accidents 
ippen in textile mills. 


devise 
nd disobedience 


ring about 
wctories 
nd can be more or 
mbated. but 
might be remarked in passing, with 
large of truth, that the higher 
intelligence of the workman the 
reater his that 1s to Say, 
chances in 


ce gree 


disobedience ; 


will take more respect 


bodily harm to himself, however 
nscientious he may be in the consid 
ration of dangers toward his fellow 
rkmen “All men think all) men 


themselves ”’ 
a fatal 


rtal but 


talistic bu 


is not only a 


doctrine when it 





mes to 


neglect of obedience to the 


les for the operation of machinery, a 
ilful failure 


to employ the safety ap 


liances provided. 
Hows ‘it is a condition that con 
ts us—not a theory,” and what 1s 
be done Is there anything further 
( e done in mechanical device 
tect human life and limb? 
FIRST A HUMANE PROPOSITION 
mplovers of labor in America, with 
xceptions (we speak of textile 
ls with which we are familiar, al 


ugh undoubtedly the same thing ob 
industries ), first 
st considered this question 
fety for the workmen against acc! 
umane side. It is not only 
wical, chattering for certain 


ns i other have 


ollege professors and other 
ll-meaning, inexperienced zealots to 
rwise. The very fact that 
loyers of labor are just ordinary, 


individuals, “even 


irnished 
* and not 


a breed of ogres 


raised for their callousness, 
suthcient logic for the argu 
really would seem that at 


ig, practical men of affairs 
protected by 
appliance 


mselves be 
f safety against 
mean well. 
accepted as fact that te xtile 
is safeguarded, and has been 
Experience and ob 
matter 


Vears, 
e, of course, as a 
ss, introduced modifications 
vements in the methods of 


danger points, and in the de 


gnir i the guarding apparatus. Un 
u ly. some of these experiences 
re litter ones; places which ordinary 


could not regard as dangerous 
To-day it would 
cult to find a spot on a machine 
sents the remotest possibility of 


out to he So, 
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Machinery Safeguards 


By H. W. Nelson, Philadelphia 


danger that is not guarded in some way 


Often in an excess of caution the rem- 


edy itself has created a danger point, 
so that in attempting the solution of 
these problems of safety one must 


guard against the danger of absurdities. 
\ facetious foreman in one of the mills 
recently remarked that he could not see 
that any safety-first frills could 
be added to his machines, and that the 
next thing to do would be to 
the machinery in the 
have 


more 


lock up 
and 
through 
the combination. Even then there would 


office sate 


him produce his goods 
be danger of the help putting fingers in 
the combination 

The economic 
ary to the 
fundamental and 
cannot be considered separately. 
attempted it almost 
duces, especially when the 


although second 


humane, 1s 


side, 
ney ertheless ol 
actually 


When 


intro 


importance, 


invariably 
sentimental 


has the lead, rules and regulations 
which are ludicrously impracticable or 
which are not. satisfactory to both 
sides. 

GENERAL SAFEGUARDS 


to particulars anent 
against bodily injury in 
We have the 
danger points in 


lo come down 
the protection 
textile mills. 


tion of the 


considera- 
respect 
to the power transmission plant, textile 
machinery, causes for fires, facilities for 
exit in case of fire in order to forestall 
panic, fencing off 
openings to elevator and air-shafts for 
different purposes, guarding the operat 
ing mechanism ot and 


the consequences of 


elevators, pro 


tection against doors and windows 
opening direct into — space through 
which goods are loaded or unloaded by 
means of cat-head, tackle and _ falls, 
whereby employes might inadvertently 
walk to their injury. All these clauses, 
and others that might be mentioned, 


are, with the exception of textile ma 
chinery, common to nearly all factories, 
and each requires individual attention 
from. the 
PEXTILI 


Textile machinery in its safeguarding 


distinct writing 


SPECLAI 


present 


SAFEGUARDS 


deserves, and in truth demands, a sep 


parate report tor every ¢ lass of ma 
chine, specified in exact detail This 
obviously would be entirely too volu 


minous and out of order for this article 


Specifications of a machine for spin 


ning worsted yarns would not coincide 
with those of the loom which might 
be used in weaving the yarn into a 


Neither would the knitting ma 
details dovetail in with those for 


fabric. 
chine 
spinning and weaving. Each is sove 
reign in its own kingdom and insists on 
its sovereign rights. Then, also, there 
and fin 


the S¢ 


are the preliminary, accessory 


ishing processes associated with 


three big divisions, each requiring ma 
chinery after its kind \gain, each di 
vision has its class distinction wher 


caste is rigid \ machine that has been 


thoroughly well brought up on the wool 
tiber 


does not associate with those 


which 


deal with cotton. Woolen and 
worsted yarns, although cousins get 
man, are not always neighborly, and 


silk, 


no wise kin or acquaintances. 


jute, flax and ramie fiber are in 


In view of this it may be clearly seen 
that the problem of establishing a scien- 
tific system for the guarding of textile 
machinery is one that must be solved 


by practical men familiar with the pro 
| 


esses trom each of the classifications 
indicated. We may, however, venture 
to trespass into all these divisions by 
way of summary. 

GEARS A DANGER POINT 


One of the agencies in the operation 


ot most of the textile machines 1s gear 


ing, which may include either or both 


toothed wheels engaged directly or with 
other toothed wheels or sprocket wheels 
connected by linked chains. It is ap 


parent that acutely dangerous places are 
teeth are running 
inwards together, or a link-chain is run 
ning on to the 
that revolves quit 
transmits only 
though the 


presented where gear 


2 ¢ 
cogs of a sprocket wheel 
In gearing slowly 
or that a trifling amount 
of power, chances for in 
jury may be almost negligible, the prin 
ciple remains that gearing should be i 
sulated in contact witl 


the body or loose garments of the opet 


some way trom 


atives. Under some circumstances this 
may be acomplished by entirely casing 
in the whole group of gears, but oftet 


the operation of the machine necessi 


tates a continual immediate accessibility 
to certain gears in the group Phes 
conditions have been cleverly met = in 
several ways, sometimes by a_ fence 
made up of an iron framework witl 
sliding or swing panels, or with hinged 
iron all-embracing covers, or by other 
meals 
OTHER ELEMENTS OF DANGER 


There are plain pulleys, drums and 


cylinders driven by driving leather ot 


cotton belting, revolving at high rates 
of speed. These must be guarded, both 
wheels and belts, against the careless 
person walking into them, also against 


the careless or reckless workman who 


migh put a hand or arm between the 


spokes of the wheels or the intake be 


tweel the belt and the face ot the 


wheel 

\gain there are parts of a te xtile ma 
chine, itself stationary, which travel 
forward and back on a runway or have 
a quick swinging motion; movable parts 


known as scrolls and cams actuated by 


intermittent banding of 


lever 


ments ot 


motions, cotton 


rol arms These contain ele 


danger and require some 


method of safety guarding 


Even in so brief a summary itt can 


be seen clearly that one veneral set of 


51] D1 


rules cannot be formulated to cover 
all cases, but that, on the contrary, the 


one tor! 


problem is experts, and eacl 
to his own machine. Experts, however 
differ, and Although 
perhaps half a different treat 


ments of the indi 


that materially 
dozen 
same case may each 
vidually, effect a 


trom the 


Satistactory cure, vet 


point ot economy and = eth 


clency the result is anything but 


State governments cannot send out fac 
tory inspectors with clear-cut, definite 
Instructions The departments having 
charge of these industrial conditions ac 


cumulate a mass of | 


woth professional 


and amateur advice and suggestions in 


Ms conection, out of which they try 
0 elaborate a set ot regulations equita 


Lyle tor all concerned \s al 


general 


thing the attempt is a failure; it is 
neither tish Hlesl towl or good red 
herring Factory imspectors and = mill 
managers are matched up in sort of 
neutral belligereney, each trvine to d 
the right and dutiful thing, but largely 


at cross-purposes in the doing of it 


Even if one state is able to 


work out 


a set ot 


rules and regulations that op 


erate smoothly 


and effectively, its com 


mands cannot be appropriated as pre 


cepts by those unfortunates who provide 


the machinery and who are told in light 


nd airy tones by the mill manage 


atter he has ordered the machines he 
requires, that everything must be ab 
solutely guarded.” The builder of ma 


chinery under the demands of to-day 


really is not permitted to use his 


OWT 
discretion and expertence tor these 
specifications. In adidtion to the faet 
that all this extra material is more ot 
less costly, it is true that what might 


be supplied and found acceptable in on 


night easily be 


case rejected in an 
other, 1 that it did not meet the idea 
t the tactory inspector of that te 
CEN l RALI \l 1OoN tor STA N IARKD 
With the foregoing in mind, the rem 
edy that must suggest itself is the 


centralization of 
doubtedly could Ine 


Various 


standards Chis ut 


comtortably worked 
out by the 
t the 


sphers ot 


national associations 


textile industry, each in its 


Own 


influence lust to name five 


of the societies which readily occur to 
one The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, the American Associa 


\\ orste dd 
National 


Manutacturers, 


Woolen 
\ssociation of 
\merican ¢ 


Association, and the Na 


tion of and Manutac 


turers, 


utacturers 


tional \ssociation of Hosiery ind | 

derwear Manufacturers could each ap 
pot a commission to draw up a re 
port of what the association would 


recommend as the most complete 


tem of safeguarding the machinery em 


ploved by the manufacturers within it 


membership Each of these 


comm 


sion reports would undoubtedly be ac 
cepted vladly ind adopted by ever 
State vyovernment a the la 1 word 1! 


safeguarding in its particular line 


Methods of Textile Cost Finding 


QO* of the most important factors 
in determining the price at which 
should be marketed is 
cost of the 


manufacture, but 
mate 


not 
materials 


any art tick 


so much the raw 


which enter into its 


the cost of conversion from raw 
rial to finished product. The first item 
is a factor that in nearly every instance 
can be arrived at with a considerable 
degree of accuracy in the manufacture 
of almost any article, but there are such 
a variety of elements that enter into 
conversion costs, causing them to vary 
from time to time, that it requires no 
little skill to secure results that are even 


approximately accurate. In no line of 


By W. A. Tucker, New York 
hold 


than in. the 
woolen goods, 


this 


business does true 
manutacture ot 


those 


more ire 
quently 
particularly made 
on the carded system 


The 


has 


manufacturer of worsted cloths 


more definite basis on which to 


figure his costs as his raw material, in 
the form of yarns, ready for the dress 
ing frame or loom, are purchased on a 
certain definite 
ber of 


basis, a recognized num 
yards of yarn per pound at an 
Any substantial variation 
therefore from the 
readily 


agreed price 


from the size, and 
yards per pound, can be 
detected 


therefor from the yarn spinner or deal 


very 


and due allowance obtained 


er From a certain weight of yarn it 
higure 


that 


is possible to very accurately the 


should be 


vided that due care is ob 


vards of cloth may, o1 


produced pro 
served in the 


processes ot 


manutacture 


so that excessive waste does not occur 
in any department. 
WOOL GOODS COST 


hand, the manufacturer 
woolens has not 


VARIATIONS 
()n the other 


oft carded an equal op 


portunity to ascertain the cost of the 


materials from which his fabrics are 


made, due in some measure, it may be, 


to lack of care in keeping his cost rec 
ords, but largely due to the fact 


that there are such numerous opportuni 


more 
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For this there is certainly ing less than may be required, and in 
excuse there 1s abundant op] certain instances this has occurred, 
flor eve! n¢ cquire in- making it necessary to search througl 
l lit i mass of data that entirely useless 
n order t ( ‘ desire iIntorma- 

I t t An experien this kind is cal 
‘ ' t S te to make the nce manager 

GF t t 1 I k askance ta ropositi ON 
mat rotit troduce another syst owever meri 

acd an errot ‘ cent torious it may be 

making an ¢ the cost of 
t 1 VOVE ror t s ( toma! to 
er egin with the goods, working 
: a ; e 7 1 rl we are 
7 1 ( ( { A 1€1 4 ius¢ 
( t uC ! ( the re ent errors 
‘ é st ( th those in the mil 

‘ pu ed from time to time 

istake I] vade is in con 
( ‘ o the ed goods as the base 
ne < ‘ ( t hereas, the true 

I ( I tine es e raw materia 

tiie the req t 1 S 1 the case of the mi 
ae tire t ‘ s only, or raw stock as in 
that a stem { or the irded woolen mil \ 

t é é take common] made the 1icu 
‘ 1 It a t determine the eight of varn 
ite | l quired to produce a vard of cloth is 
ool i the take-up in weaving. In 
t a cases tf amount ot t ike u | iS 
e¢ es ite correctly or approxi 
lant that te so, as far as the percentage is 

( ( | erned, but uring the weight « 
oe the a 1 tive te al ( r¢ required, an error is 

' f t t t the iS¢ For example \ fabric 
‘ . - ‘ of 1 ( wit ? 400 nches of three un 
a t ; « to ni the rl The obvious 1 1ethod 
; emat 2 he emp er scerta ing the 

t ! | 


of English Color-Making 


By an English Correspondent 


: my A t 
7 ] rt T 
I el o ¢ \ 
ected tl neither cat ybody els« 
1 . 1 
1 
r Far xample. s 
} } 
‘er lic Cit ' r? 1 
ents I WwW Tit 1 { I 
1 
al 
S s \ ( \ 
tol w costs t P 1 is wat 
¢ 1 
ivdadit Chio! 1 
1 . ] 
| SW ( N. 7 nd 
_ ' ] : 
i y i _ 
( Tit I 1 
cric ] 1) ct ) ~ 
‘ - ( ] e enlit t 
\\ 
t ( 
( n S ' . 
+] } } } lor 17] 
e W whi col Ss Ss 
1 1 plentiful and « yer | 
1 
( S 1 tin s nt 1 tl ( 1 ( 
; se W ren ne dve na 
ne hem it prices t it 1 mot T 
yt t 1 ; + 1 
i ( rATS Ww S WwW ( 
Sk that whil tl war las col 
11 ry 
W £ W S¢ cet T I ii 
t sions t the « ntr \ } ) 
s 4 ( less t n tl dem 





t con 
t t rally 
¢ t ect 
; 1 y ] T 
( os t \ Ss ae 
} th, ncipal cor 
; not lished 
- 4 nee the cemarl -_— 
, + it cent m ‘ n Lor 
s known r] committes hose 
nes e. <2 negotiate the liberation 
{ r products and chemicals r the 
1 + + ly ¢ 
ndustry sel pu munitions 
rst ind tak 1 iltogethe less ig 
eressive line thar me dvers and me 
vi makers wi uld like 
[TLE HOPE OF NEW Ci 2 
Just as there is no hope of getting 


naterially larger quantities of dyestuffs 


act it present, so is there none of obtaining 


new products \lakers have far too 
much to do in supplying the colors that 

I ey have made regularly to think of 
indling new lines of goods Our 1] 
lustration will serve t establish the 











l nt \ dyer whose normal consumy 
n tion of a staple color is five tons a week, 
I wl se need command every itten 
tion on the part of the suppliers, is abl 
{ largest color works 
nly neé cask a week 
anything resembling tliis 
mdition obtains it is perfectly point- 
less to count upon a time at which there 
shall be a surplus and when new and 
ney articles can be attempted. When 
war ends, when the consumption of 
the expl Sives marke decreases when 
the normal offtake can be met, when 
cks ire replen s} ed ind prices begin 
I] to fall, there may be solid grounds for 
expecting new departures in British 
Ts lor-1 king \I time ere Ss more 
rs se! S WOrTK n hance 
re From one point ¢ lew, e outlook 
tor consum ers appears bad enougl but 
the positi s not wit ts compensa 
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1ons \dmitted that color 1 

} 

| scarce nd dear 1 that 5 
s 78/6d. p< d has been paid 


inds of patent blue normally 


1/3d., 1t 1s not so sure that t 
iser tared badly on his trans 
it he bought dear, ne 3 Id de 


government which would not pe: 


se of logwood ora lterna 
I 1 < Ved ist ¢ 
( 1 responsibilit 
+ +} 
their eing 
to de re thar 





match 1 shad 


ese prolific causes of debit cl 
ed, dyeing immediately 
much better business. Thus 
vhen dyes were boug t 
( 1 d ers ldA\ be Sal t¢ 

dye Wi | ( | ( 

r aps three per ce their 
vy that t cost the 


ers says one witl ne « 
ot the trad want no more 
Bad times ire plent G rd et 
them.” Counting that the « 
ery busy, ¢ sell dear col 
still ini« escape thie ual ( 
pt dveing e can d vell t 1 


d there 1s evidence 
far from badl 
he British color ma is 1 
y these fancy price It] 
ise in Swiss pri Inglis 


naturally ¢ 
utacturer realizes that 
live in the 


Tuture and tf 


easy to make enemies ni 
hould 


davs SO tat is 


become his supp: 





irely subordi ( 
I i eal rit 
nporta questio1 S 
ly of dyes for the « H 





rate whi woul 
1 1 i icCla ins 
' 1: 1 ' 1 
deciding whether the vere 
+] 1 
nemseives or to suppl 1 iterial 
1 } 
people who could make it better 


they would place first not t 


interests, but the interests OT Cé 
of this country and of the s 
and leave pront t look after 

They could not divide | 
per cent., and whatever they di 
would be saved to help stablis] 
tional dve industry. 


\ CO-OPERATI NTURI 


Vhatever else ma\ be thoug 
Dyes, 
i highly interesting venture in ¢ f 


a, 2 


td it 4 t I 
Ltd. l S il il 


British 


—— 


tion between the stat 


by both, and the output is allott 
rata to the subscribers in acc 
with the amount ot t ir subseri 


Some who have subscribed littl 


a grievance out oT t circun 
' ' 
t thev « not re¢ mui 
sponse to the orders that they 
weekly for large weights ( 


ve not uniformly made admiss 





he point that it is a « 


receive dyestutts at all i 


lege to 


when the total demand can be only | 
perfectly met. Failure to appreciate t 
point apparently explains some 

grumbling that is heard, but it 1s « 
from a comparison of prices that 
who are receiving supplies are st 
a return for their money, irrespect 
any ultimate dividends The qu 
proportionate to thi 


eceived are 
scription of capital, the real con 
tion of the individual and the s« 
production which the prices charg: 1 d0 
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bear some recognizable resemblance to be tilled with logwood and fustic, and hey \ been enlarg 1! ry 1 t : 
the working cost of making dyes out such enlarged quantities as the halt spect, and there is a new air of bustle 
ot abnormally dear materials. Custom dozen British firms could manage t and importance all around them ry . 
ers of the company are ng for 44c. turn out. In spite of their dithculties extensions, wit ll eventually c 
a direct fast yellow for which one deale they have increased their output, and it vert a concern employing 750 men i 
in his price lists asks $3 a standard as been authoritatively stated that the 1914 into o1 gaging 10,000 w s 
yellow for which $4 is quoted in the Read Holliday branch of British Dyes, re proceeding at some distance it 
same list. For acid red, for which the Ltd.. in the first ths of this 50 acres : equi 
\ ompany charges 90c., a price of $5.75 year, made more wice as mu cent 200 acres 1s being ke te 
is asked. The lower prices are for con- dyestuff as in the cor ponding part of ivold annoyance to neighbors. | t aoe 
centrated dyes of the regular strength, 1914. Producers have had incentive to the present little m than the prelim ae 
while the higher ones are, in some in make every ounce of which thev were inaries | ( eel rerrormes Phe site 
stances, quoted for what is called capable, and there can be no doubt that is been marked, huts and buildings , 
‘tooth-powder,” 1.e., dye heavily diluted the volume has increased At Turn ive begun to appear « the grout 
with salt. The extent to which a cus bridge, Huddersfield, the works of Read ind, as contracts have been let for $1 
tomer benefits depends, in part, on the Holliday & Sons covered, a year ago 250,000 of constructio1 work I 
| length of time for which abnormal about 150 acres. The premises have visible changes are to be expected so 
prices last. Meantime, the savings are since been nearly doubled, the addition The site is served by trunk railroads t oe 
substantial. The independent producers of a large acid-making plant accounting vhich connections will be made. A canal oat ae ard ; 
make their own bargains as to prices, for much of the extensio1 Plant not is at hand, providing barge transport to 
ind there is something to suggest that mally available for color-making has ither coast The site is about equi ae 
when they do sell dyes for resale they been occupied by explosive compounds distant east and st from the sea, an oe ; 
charge upon a different scale than in so that not only outside the color works, in the center of the area in which dye 
lealing with their old customers. but within them, has the new demand ire principally consumed Che local 
Estimates vary as to the extent to for nitro-compounds interfered  witl water is soft, there is coal under the 
which consumers depended upon im normal work coalpits and fire-clay 5 
ported dyestuffs before the war, but, in EXPANSION OF ORIGINAL PLANT d, while the lars 
y case, the proportion was approx1 The Read Holliday works have served Yorkshire and Lancashire pits are witl . 
itely YU per cent Phe gap has had to as a nucleus ror Britis] Dves Ltd ( ( ucd " age 123 ; os 


Australian Classing of Domestic Wools vt 


By James E. Cosgriff, Salt Lake City, Utah 


> KING the spring of 1915 there was the foul ordor emitted has proclaimed plained the merits of the Aust n sys nishing him with « 
erected by the Pioneer Australia the character of the work tem there has bet more interest take lh , rl 
| ' 





Shearing Sheds Co., six miles south ot DISCI ON O 1 HOD ind a greater effort made among shee] 
sitter Creek Station, Wyoming, the first That the revolution proposed by the men, in general, to improve the qua 
modern shearing shed ever constructed new method has awakened controversy yf their wool than have ever been noted } 
this country The operation of the among sheepmen and manutacturers 1s hetor 
plant was so successful and so far ex not surprising The greater the need Pi N N 
ceeded the expectations of the owners of reform, the more t s1t10 ( e method ¢ \ 
that, in the hops of advancing the ite! the sheepmet! vho | e rea t Oot t West. ¢ uC 
ests ot the sheep industt they issued et issued by the compa there is not 
mailed a booklet to the sheepmai further t e sa { ead 
the er-mountain States tt P4 i \\ t 
t tages of the system and ( vhe e esta 
Satistact results obtained mie ( \ ip 1 
lt may appear ost startling to the lestion oO e pre it wool a 
man who has never given the subject iffecting the interest rt the manutac 
serious consideration to learn that even turer may be of passing interest 
the largest sheep companies of the Intet The first adverse crticism heard 
nountain States, with perhaps a quar that the cost of shearing and packing 
ter of a million dollars invested, have was prohibitive, and surprising as it ma 
conducted their shearing operations in seem, these critics professed to know the 
miserable makeshift plants costing a cost long before 1 owners did Lhe 
total of but a tew hundred dollars. cost of shearing and properly classing 
Their shearers and other help are with and packing the wool per head is actu 
ut comfortable sleeping quarters, with ally less than the cost of shearing and 
out means of taking a bath, and without sacking in the old way t is simply the 
i laundry for clean clothes. The sheep question of system and order bringing 








ave been without shelter, exposed to better results at lessened cost than dis 


e merciless storms and winds after rrganized or primitive methods bring HE RB ! EI 
aving been shorn of their fleeces. The Opinions have been advanced that the 3 : 
rutal treatment at the time of shearing mongrel class of sheep in the Inter Or at shearing tme, certain) has not tel a it his moti 
as been such that humane societies mountain States must be displaced be re? conducive to improvement Phe ntitled to mie 
ractice ot offering approximately the It woul ppear t | 


| oa ey : =e  . ime price for all clips in a given lo I ck of syster Ti 
f cality without regard to the varying vool, from the tin t 





' qualities of the clips has in a measure tl heep ack 
E = j ‘btained. In fact, in some sections the tually paid for t manufactur 
; . { heepmen have pooled their clips But developed more r I 
: t } ] Wey 4 ot 1 1 
; egard to the different qualities of the all the way up th ! 
{ eeces in an individual clip there has is that when Austrahiat l 
1 ' ' 
ever heel 1 difference in price be t quality 15S I 
ee the eeces which carried the high cl er can reject 
est value and those which carried the If tl is true, what 








vest, the price being always a blanket that and America 
‘ It requires only the application of vaste there appears t 
mmon business sense to reach the cot vool so many time 
lusion that under such a system pro varehouses, with tl 
r or improvement in breeding 1 room necessat Il t 
ractically impossible If we would e done more econo Il 
timulate or encourage the sheepman to factorily at the 
‘ oduce better wool we must pay him heds! 
roportionately \ ) PRI } 
DIFFERENCES IN TRADING We have been told 1 y t 
If the methods of western sheepmen far t many classe made 
; REAR VIEW OF BITTER CREEK PLANT, SHOWING SHEEP GATHERING PENS sanar 46 a6 eneters: was - antiquated lieth cigllitcie od os 
we taken steps to punish the offenders. fore the Australian system can be oper nd absurd, then we might suggest that American manufactur n re 
n these pens a fleece of wool has been ated successfully. Let those critics bear the present method emploved in transac rtain manufacture nd buyer \ 
treated as if it were of little value. With in mind that better sheep and_ better tions between dealer and manufacturer idmit that the number lasses le 


utter disregard of any difference in qual- wool will quickly follow the establish appear to the western man equally at not please them. and we can com 
itv of the wool shorn, the entire fleece ment of the Australian system, but can tiquated and unbusinesslike he west ertain reasons for it Phe 
do ind filth attached have been tramped in hardly precede it Since Mr. W. T ern buver usually advocates loose pack rey entative comit to the We 


discriminately into a sack, from which Ritch came to this country and ex ing in the bag, lest by more compa ned ! 129) 











Basis of Success of Textile Exhibitors’ Association 
By Frederick H. Bishop, President 
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I lit boston, wil is 
) i rst exhibition the 
I uC ld was less than 7 
labl r exhibition put 
ental purpose was as 
then as vy, but required prov 
ited demonstrations of its 
nomic neial and educational 
\ ginal members i 
Text <hibitors’ Association whi 
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is } the responsibility of the 
exh I lechanics Hall, have 
tis n which comes from ay] 
il their confidence and judg 
ld hardly claim credit for 
cial results brought 
he hearty co-operation 
ter nverts to the faith 
dvertisement 
which impresses upon the mind of 
prospective customer in the clearest 
nnel nd therefore with the most 
nal sult e merits of that 
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strat marked improvement ovet 
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mer it must see the wheels g 


und,” and take such a mental photo 
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nechanical movements ane 
their results as will enable him to print 


mm it anv time in the future when it 
iv be necessary This is the founda 
1 upeor which rests the great suc 


lextile Exhibitors’ Associa 
It groups en masse the latest and 
ped machines and appliances 
improved operation and economic 
ults in textile manufacture, and with 
ndue expense brings the mill ex 
uch with these under the most 
rable nditions for examination 
exhibiti with his 
nd in a receptive condition, prepared 
xamine and compare different types 
machines designed for a lke put 


se, and to properly sum up the ad 


and conveys to the brain a more ac 


curate 


veyed through a verbal description, even 


conception than could be con- 


though presented in the best form. Fur- 
thermore, the eulogies of the salesman 
are subject to discount because of his 
enthusiasm, and the reasonable belief 
that he is presenting | 
models or special tests, rather than on 


1S tacts based ol 
very day mill practice and reasonabl 


The Textile Exhibitors’ Association 
was originally formed for the develop 
ment of an economical method of ad 
ertising. The outcome in this respect 
has been most satisfactory; the devel 
opment of the plan, however, has dem- 
mstrated that the great value of these 
exhibits is to the textile industry as a 
whole, through the opportunity given 
superintendents, foremen, and opera 
tives to secure the latest and best infor 
on practical lines and under the 


most favorable conditions. This is un 


derstood and appreciated by mill man 
agers throughout the country, and many 
are preparing to send superintendents 
and foremen of departments to study 
the exhibits in the interests of the mills. 
The Association does not rely on paid 
admissions, nor does it cater to the 
general public for the purpose of swell- 
ing receipts It iS, therefore, glad to 
welcome as its guests those directly in- 
terested in textiles. 
OUTLOOK FOR NEXT EXHIBIT 

Based upon past experience it is ex- 
pected that the attendance of mill men 
will absorb fully the time of those in 
charge of the exhibits. This is prac- 
tically assured, as the exhibition will 
cover all lines of textile manufacture 
nd fill all available space in Mechanics 
Hall. Assurance is received of attend 
ance from the most remote sections of 
this country and from many foreign 
textile centers, it being generally under- 
stood in foreign countries that the most 
recent inventions and improvements will 
be on exhibition 

rextile Week in Boston, April, 1916, 
should be set aside by mill men for a 
week of study and pleasure 


Results of Southern Textile Exhibit 
By A. B. Carter, Secretary 


A CAMPAIGN of * preparedness ” 
for higher textile education was 
naugurated more than a vear ago, at 
he meeting of the Southern Textile 
\ssociation, held in Birmingham, when 
it was decided to hold in the South, a 


Pextile Exposition, under the auspices 
of this Association, for the definite pur 
ee 


rroadening the knowledge of its 


Those 
members as to improved methods of 
manufacturing, and to show in a prac 
tical way the possibilities, development 
and advancement of all kinds of textile 


manutacturing 


The first Textile Exposition was 
launched at a meeting of the Board of 
Governors in Greenville, S. C., by David 
Clark of Charlotte, N. C., in the early 


part of 1913 \t that time W. M 
Sherard was appointed Chairman of the 
Committee to investigate the matter of 
bringing a textile show into the South- 
ern territory \t the June meeting of 
1913 others were appointed on this com 


mittee, together with Mr. Sherard, and 


they kept the matter alive before the 
\ssociation until finally at a meeting of 
the local members of the Textile Asso- 
ciation in Greenville, definitely decided 
to have a Textile Show, and the follow- 
ne men were elected to take charge of 
he Exposition 

Robt. | Bowe, Chairman; A. B. 
Howard, 

Chair- 


Edwin 
Smith, 


Secretary ; 
reasurer; Malton G 
man, Educational and Welfare Depart- 
ment, and Assistant Treasurer; J. H 
Machinery and 
Department; G. G. Slaughter, 
Chairman, Mill Products Department; 
lames H. Maxwell, Chairman, Hotels 
and Transportation; David Kohn, Chait 
man, Publicity; J. E. Sirrine, Chairman, 
Hall and Building Committee 
ADVANTAGE OF CONCENTRATION 


C arte! 


Spencer, Chairman, 


Supply 


rhe benefits derived from a textile 
show in the South are many. The tex- 
tile industry in the South 1s spread over 
such an enormous territory, that men 
interested in the industries in the differ 
ent sections of the South, seldom meet 
one another Even the representatives 
f such concerns as sell the mills are 
unable to cover this territory in any- 


thing like a complete manner. For this 


reasol any large Textile Association 
meeting or Textile Show that will draw 
men from all parts of the territory to 
meet together socially and in conven- 
tion, is a good thing for the men and 
industry. There are no machine shops 
in the South; practically all of the ma- 
chinery and made and 
shipped from New England, and our 
mill men in the South do not have the 


supplies are 


vantage of seeing the latest typ and 
models of different designs of machin 
ery, as the people in New England do 
Mill men in New England can easily 
reach almost any shop and return to 
their mill in a day. For this reason the 
southern mill men do not enjoy this 
benefit 

Phe Greenville Exposition was a very 
valuable asset to many machinery and 
supply houses. For instance, one man 
told me that the Greenville Exposition 
\n expo- 
sition is a medium for advertising; ex- 
hibiting is practical advertising. You 


put his concern on the map. 


may read about anything for years, but 
you can learn more in ten minutes by 
witnessing a thing than you can ever 
learn by reading about it 

The Executive Committee mentioned 
in this article devoted their entire time 
in getting up the Southern Textile Ex- 
position absolutely gratis; not one of 
them received a cent of compensation 
in any way, shape or form. The gen- 
eralship they displayed in the execution 
f well laid plans, excited the admuira 
tion of exhibitors and visitors alike, and 
is responsible for the marked success 
which characterized the first Southern 
lextile Exposition 


The cause of co-operation, one of the 
mottoes of the Southern Textile Asso 
ciation, was never quite so materially 
advanced as it was throughout the plan- 
ning and carrying out of the work in- 
cidental to this Exposition. From it the 
varied manufacturing and commercial 
interests of Greenville and vicinity re- 
ceived an inspiration out of which there 
is being felt an upspringing of good re- 
sults. The idea of a brotherhood of 
reciprocity of interests in each transac- 
tion between exhibitor and committe 
man formed a relation which worked 
for mutual good. Due to the smooth 
and efficient handling of a network of 
complicated and complex details, they 
have paved the way for future exposi- 
tions of larger volume, and in this fact 
is found an item to the credit of the 
first Southern Textile Exposition which 
is most to be taken into consideration 
when the reports of past successes are 
recounted. 

ADVANTAGES TO MILL MEN 

One of the most significant and satis- 
factory results of the Exposition is its 
stimulating effect upon practical mill 
men, and the advantages they derived in 
being able to see in actual operation 
modern, high-class improvements and 
appliances, which are being brought out 
builders, 
which show the result of evolution 
based on mechanical principles, and are 
the outcome of long years of study and 
practical experimentation, making plain 
the high degree of efficiency designers 


of textile machinery and 
have attaned. 


by enterprising machinery 


appliances 


fine manufactured goods 
hy a number of the large Southern 
cotton mills was most interesting, and 
more than anything else, it has forced 
upon our northern neighbors who are 


he display of 


manufacturers, recognition of the fact 
that we are rapidly increasing the num- 
ber of spindles and looms on fine goods 
in the South, to a degree commanding 
the admiration of our friends. With 
such increases here, more of our cotton 
crop must needs be used by us. The 
raw material of the world is most 
surely in the hands of the South, and 
we are gradually and more firmly be- 
coming a strong competitor in the sale 
of manufactured cotton. If each divi- 
sion of industry will but do its share, 
there will be no doubt about success in 
our gaining a position in the world’s 
markets commensurate with our. skill 
and ability 

In conclusion, the Southern Textile 
Exposition, although the first effort, 
was conceded as quite successful from 
every standpoint, is yet in its infancy 
We have only touched the fringe of its 
possibilities in directing the attention of 
practical mill men to the present con- 
struction and operation of textile ma- 
chinery and the wonderful strides that 
are being made in this direction. Such 
efforts will serve to increase their ef- 
ficiency in their particular activity. 


Benefits from Hosiery Association Exhibit 


By C. B. Carter, Secretary-Treasurer 


a national and international 
expositions during the past thirty 
years have unquestionably demonstrated 
their usefulness, the recent one at San 
Francisco being unusually successful, 
considering its location and the unfa- 
vorable conditions resulting from the 
European war. 

Various trades have also very suc- 


exhibition fea 
tures in connection with their annual 
conventions, but the National Associa 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear Manu 
facturers had the honor to introduce 
the exhibition features in the textile 
trade, beginning in May, 1906, and hold- 
ing an exhibit every year since that 
(Continued on page 203) 


cessfully inaugurated 
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Cotton Goods Trade Makes Good Gains 








Readjustment Necessary in Exports 


Increases in Some Quarters 
Make Up Decreases in Others 


Bein slgalsncagpshe to the unusual, 
and in many cases abnormal, af- 
fairs induced by the war, has been the 
moulding influence throughout the year 
in this country’s foreign trade in cotton 
ids. Though much of export busi- 
ness improvement can be traced to the 
war, on the other hand many declines 
in oversea trade can be traced to the 
same cause. One offset against the 
other in the early part of the year gave 
no encouraging result, but as the year 
closed the miscellaneous trade was 
showing steady progress toward larger 
totals. The popular expectation has 
ween for great and rapid strides toward 
the upbuilding of an immense foreign 
trade in textiles, and those with this 
sutlook have been disappointed, but ex- 
porters and other men in close touch 
with foreign markets long ago fore- 
casted that development would be slow 
and much along the lines that it is now 
actually When the non- 
availability of so large a proportion of 
urope’s textile production is considered 
it is remarkable that there is not a 
greater famine of merchandise in the 
world’s consuming markets than is ac- 
tually in evidence. The sluggishness of 
1© American industry in adapting itself 
»new demands is said to be responsible 
the comparative slowness with which 
new foreign customers are secured. Un- 





following. 


der the present situation these new cus 
mers are not so much seeking Ameri 


goods as they are seeking a sub- 


titute for German, English or what 
ever the nationality of the goods no 
nger obtainable. The American manu- 
facturer is not willing, and in many 
cases not able to turn out new con 
structions or new finishes to duplicate 
the goods to which the foreign mer- 
chant is accustomed. Instead something 
similar is offered, and the foreigner 
either goes elsewhere for his supplies or 
buys only the smallest lot possible to 
carry him until what he actually wants 
is again available. 
\R ALSO HAS ADVERSE INFLUENCE 

In cutting off the supply of old-estab- 
lished lines of goods the European con- 
lict has opened numerous markets to 
\merican merchandise, which under 
normal conditions would never have 
At the same time, how- 
ever, the war has been the producer of 
many difficulties, such as have made the 
vear one to be remembered by exporters 
is tangled with a mass of unusual handi- 
cal These difficulties chiefly concern 
machinery for handling export busi- 
and include the slowness and un 
certainty of communication, the wide 


been possible. 


luctuation of exchange rates, war risk 
nee, high freight rates, and the 

tv of vessels for shipping goods. 
code cables were refused and full 

sh wording required, a large item 
dded to the expense of doing busi- 
lrans-Atlantic mail service became 

to delays, because few ships sailed, 

and those slow ones. Sterling exchange 
heen below par most of the year, due 
he fact that America’s exports to 
ind far exceeded imports and a 
m figure for demand sterling of 
+ was touched in August. Gold ship- 
ts had no sudden effect upon the 


but a gradual rise brought it to 
ber. At the low point ex- 
ters said that exchange hindered 


4 in Decem 


their business, as the English pound had 
only about 93 per cent. of its normal 
buying power. One American concern, 
which had been selling goods on a 
shillings-and-pence basis in’ England, 
actually lost money at this time. Ocean 
freight rates are in many cases over 100 
per cent. increased from normal, and 
insurance rates have been high. Whereas 
it used to cost about ‘gc. per yard to 
land goods in the most distant ports of 
the Far East, it now costs 3¢c., accord- 
ing to a shippers’ figures. 

MARKET FLUCTUATIONS NOT HELPFUL 

Although the cotton goods market 
during the year’s tirst eight months had 
bargains to offer such as had not been 
seen for a long time, the mere fact that 
prices were low did little toward stim- 
ulating trade. Where it did excite bet- 
ter buying, reaction followed and a 
heavy stock of low priced goods has 
been a depressing factor in more mar- 
kets than one. During the first half of 
the year business sentiment throughout 
the world was cautious and more bear- 
ish on the future than otherwise. Rarely 
did a merchant cover ahead on anything 
but assured needs. When raw cotton’s 
rise and vast improvement in home 
trade caused sharp advances in the 
goods market in the year’s last quarter, 
foreign merchants in many cases real- 
izing that the market had gotten away 
from them, sat back and let it go, pay 
ing the higher prices only when the 
merchandise was actually needed. On 
the other hand such a market as Manila 
bought heavily at the low prices of last 
spring and had goods foisted upon it 
by speculators The market became 
overstocked and competition 
dealers cut profits to a minimum. They 


among 


were therefore unable to buy on the 
advance and their operations during the 
last five months have continually been 
reported as scarcely noteworthy. Ex- 
port buyers are to some extent pushed 
to one side when the home trade begins 
its activity, and better conditions at 
home than existed in many oversea ports 
raised merchandise values to a level that 
foreigners were slow to pay. The fact 
that Japan is a cheap and readily avail- 
able source of supply is playing an im- 
portant part in determining the Far 
Eastern trade China is coming more 
and more to depend upon Japan for the 
class of goods which were formerly pur- 
chased here and Japan is meeting with 
success not only there, but also in India 
and Australia. 
GREAT YEAR FOR DUCK AND YARN 

Duck is probably the best of the 
various classes of cotton manufactures 
exported from the United States in 1916 
Last available figures are those of the 
export of duck from the port of New 
York from Jan. 1 to Oct. 9, which show 
a total of 96,267 packages, valued at $4,- 
031,470. When this is compared with 
figures for the similar period in 1914, 
15,624 packages, valued at $995,942, and 
in 1913, 16,866 packages, valued at $1,- 
052,308, the unusual nature of the in 
crease is realized. If the same rate of 
shipment is continued through the year’s 
last quarter total duck shipments for 
1915 from New York alone will be over 
$5,650,000. The ports to which most of 
this duck was shipped are London, Glas- 
gow, Havre and Bordeaux, a_ clear 

(Continued on page 67) 


Cotton Wins Upward Struggle 


Stagnation of First Half Year 


Gives Way 


N advance in prices of convertibles, 

averaging 15 to 35 per cent., and a 
Vast improvement in the spirit of busi- 
ness that cannot be estimated numeri 
cally, have both taken place between the 
tirst and the last day of 1915. The year 
opened with low cotton and a compara- 
tively narrow demand for merchandise ; 
it has closed with cotton again at normal 
figures and a breadth of demand such as 
has not been seen since the fall of 1913 
In January raw cotton gained about 100 
points, and the cotton goods market 
responded, but only to the extent of 
nearby covering on the part of those 
who were short of goods, and as soon 
as buying slackened prices fell back 
This succession of events was true of 
many flurries in the market through the 
vear up to September, and there were 
long periods of low prices that brought 
forth fruitless complaints from mills 
and no active interest from buyers. Up 
to the close of \ugust the future looked 
decidedly bearish; another cotton crop 
was growing, the war continued, the 
Lusitania and Arabic had been sunk 
with the resulting tension to this coun 
try’s foreign relations, export trade in 
cotton goods was not improving as ex 
pected, and its gains had hardly made 
up for its losses. Few buyers under 
these circumstances were willing to take 
In July 
many freely predicted 5 or 6c. cotton for 


the long side of the market. 


the fall, and buying therefore of such 
merchandise as reacts quickly to fluctua- 
tion in raw cotton was of small compass, 
operators moving along from day to day 
until the lower basis which they were 
In addition to 
this state of affairs there was an actually 


expecting should arrive 


reduced consumption of gray goods in 
many quarters, which of course, was 
another strong factor in depressing 
prices 

ADVANCE SURPRISING BUT LASTING 

\ll through the summer there had 
been talk of increasing prosperity in all 
industries but the textile, and dry goods 
merchants who saw war munitions 
plants booming and an overwhelming 
trade balance growing in the United 
States’ favor, gazed on these things im 
personally, believing that their area of 
intluence could not expand beyond the 


And then 


came the advance of raw cotton in 


industries directly concerned 


September and October, an advance 
which was not generally acknowledged 
to be of any permanence until it had 
established itself 
Cotton at 12 


cotton at 7c. had failed to do it in- 


firmly at higher levels 
succeeded in doing what 


jected activity and optimism into trade 
such as had not been seen since the 
beginning of the Luropean war. Its 
effects was particularly potent because a 
rising market was quite the reverse of 
Manufac- 
turers and jobbers were holding stocks 


what had been anticipated 


that amounted to almost nothing; they 
were short of the market, if anything, 
having disposed of more merchandise 
than they had secured. They hastened 
to cover, and later as the advance con- 
tinued, to buy ahead. In the South first 
signs of higher cotton had remarkable 
It made holders very stiff and 


the spot situation tightened up at the 


effects. 


very time in the cotton season when 
manufacurers had 


receipts and ginnings would induce 


figured that large 


to Improvement 


weakness The South is a large con- 
sumer of cotton goods as well as a 
grower of the raw staple, and the return 
of prosperity gained by cotton’s ad- 
vance brought the southern trade again 
strongly into the market for goods, and 
this additional demand joined itself to 
the many factors working for a con 
tinuance of the advance. Ina period of 
two months or less buyers effected a 
complete change of front and the mar 
ket a complete change of spirit. 

DYESTUFFS AND OTHER TROUBLES 

The cotton manufacturer has had an 
uphill road through the year not only 
because of the average buyer's inditfer 
ence through the first eight months, but 
because of troubles with dyestuffs and 
the difficulties of economical operation. 
The leading problem which restricted 
protits in many quarters when business 
was dull and hampered production when 
trade turned for the better, concerns the 
dyestuff supply This has been the sub 
ject Of continual discussion during the 
year, and its solution seems to rest on 
gradual development rather than on the 
sudden working out of some clever idea. 
The situation goes back to America’s 
dependence on Germany for coal tar 
dyestuffs, importations of which have 
Lack of 
indigo hit a number of denim mills 


severely, until a logwood 


1, and just as this was achieving 


been a negligible factor lately 


substitute was 
deve lope 
general acceptance throughout the trade, 
Kngland declared a logwood embargo, 
the price advanced almost 100 per cent., 
and denim manufacturers had to set 
about solving their problems all over 
again. Full assortments of all gingham 
patterns have not been available be 
cause certain reds, blues and blacks are 
scarce Prints suffer from the same 
situation, and betore buyers are granted 
certain colors they must order a speci ed 
proportion of other styles. There are 
also different prices on different colors, 
and designers have turned their atten 
tion to attractive patterns on white 
gvrounds, which consume little coloring 
matter. This is true also in ginghams, 
tor patterns with a good deal of white 
in them have heen shown this vear 
Piece-dyed goods have also suffered 
through lack of fast colors, difficulty in 
matching shades popular before the war, 
and the high levels to which 
have raised their prices 


finishers 


PRINT CLOTH HOLD IMPROVEME> 

The print cloth market was a gen 
erally unsatisfactory affair during the 
first part of the year Sellers said that 
the lack of dyestuffs for finishing these 
cloths was leading converters and print- 
ers to withhold their usual purchases, 
and was actually decreasing consumption 
to a point that almost seemed danger- 
ous for the market 
saw-tooth 


Prices followed a 
fluctuation from January 
through August as inactive periods with 
declining prices would be followed by 
little spurts of activity As a general 
rule the trend of raw cotton was fairly 
close] reflected in cloths during this 
period, as it was usually a little upward 
movement in the raw material that in 
duced buyers to cover ahead \lmost 
nothing on a big scale was met until the 
close of September, when rising cotton 
began to bring out broader demand 
October proved one of the most active 
months experienced for a long time, and 
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there was an upward sweep of prices 
that placed goods at about the high point 
of the year. The market was well sup- 
ported, even after the higher prices be- 
came general, because a number of 
buyers had withheld at the first part of 
the rise, believing it to be only a flurry, 
a they came in later, adding to the 
general return of confidence by oper- 
ating three and four months ahead. 
There was an unusually small amount of 
speculative buying in the early part of 
last fall’s rising market, because the big 
operators did not fully credit the mar- 
ket's strength, and as a result the only 
second-hand selling that has come to 
light has involved small surpluses here 
and there of odd lots, the sale of which 

y affected the market. Wide goods 
are the leading construction in the print 
cloth trade at the present time, but nar- 
row goods for the last six months have 
heen unusually stiff. Sellers state that 
manufacturers have shown headlong 
haste during the last two or three years 
to scrap their narrow looms, and they 
have in fact curtailed the supply of nar- 
row goods more rapidly than the rate at 
which demand has been shrinking. A 
firm position on such descriptions re- 
sults, which, however, sellers state must 
mistaken by manufacturers as 
denoting any returning vogue of nar- 


not be 


TOW goods. 
BEST FINE GOODS YEAR 

Beginning last spring orders for fine 
and faney gray goods began to pour 
into New Bedford mills at a rate which 
suggested broader distribution of these 
goods than had been seen for a number 
Late year developments have 
borne out this indication, mills are now 
running at full capacity, and forward 
orders are of sufficient volume to keep 
them busy for four to six months ahead. 
Certain brokers believe it to be the best 
Back of 
the improved trade seem several causes, 


of years. 


ne goods season in a decade. 


the use of greater yardage in women’s 
apparel, the fact that imports of certain 
fabrics declined, and the scarcity of cer- 
tain other lines of colored goods. Fine 
goods with a slightly fancy touch lend 
themselves to bleaching quite as well as 
to dyeing or printing, and in the present 
period of high-priced dyestuffs this vir- 
tue recommends them. As a general 
thing plain weaves, even for bleaching, 
lead in the fine goods demand. The voile 
construction has been perhaps the most 
popular, and it has also been a good 
decorated with roving 
stripes or cords, or as a “seed voile.” 


seller when 


Organdies and marquisettes have been 
important fabrics, the former frequently 
printed, the latter sometimes embroid- 
ered, and both popular as plain white 
ls. Crepes have received a setback 
are not as popular as a year ago. 
In heavier goods piques, poplins, Bed- 
tord cords and corduroy effects are lead- 
ers. Fine and fancy grays were strong 
in July and prices began to advance 
sharply from that time on. As long 
staple cotton is particularly scarce the 
premiums are high and the desirable 
grades hard to get. During December 
converters tried to reorder on fine goods 
only to find that April was the nearest 
delivery some mills could offer and 
radically higher prices are being asked 
ne quarters. 
SHEETINGS HAVE LONG WAIT 

Coarse yarn sheetings as a class had 


LOOK 


anil 
and 


the longest wait of any branch of the 
‘ray goods market, for the improvement 
Which marks the end of the year as so 
radically different from the beginning. 


as not until early December that 
com mission men were able to state that 
sheetings had at last 
ged from sluggishness and that for 
orders were larger than at any 
tor over a year. Sheetings have 


d the support of the eastern export 


Css In 
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markets and their absence has been more 
marked than ever before in recent years. 
Nothing in the home trade arose to take 
their place, for domestic distribution 
was, if anything subnormal. From Jan- 
uary to November trade in sheetings 
was spotty. It moved up and down with 
variations in demand and in cotton, but 
there appeared no general or estab- 
lished demand that could pull prices up 
from which many mills said 
represented nothing more than closely 
figured costs of manufacture. At vari- 
ous times during the year there were 
sharp advances in burlap and_ these 
brought out fair buying of sheetings and 


lev els 


osnaburgs by the bag trade, but not 
until the last few weeks of the veal did 
the activity of this branch of the trade 
take on a settled appearance through the 
placing of contracts covering four to 
six months ahead. In September when 
print cloths began to score their ad- 
vance sheetings went up largely in sym 
pathy and demand was so weak that it 
was cut off almost altogether. Cotton 
went still higher and sheetings remained 
about unchanged, and then buying re- 
commenced. Sellers, however, at this 
time stated that they could have made 
more profit by selling in September at a 
lower price than by waiting until Octo- 
ber and not securing an advance com- 
mensurate with the increase in cotton 
\t the close of November, however, 
things had changed and sheetings of all 
weights were being taken up quickly at 
spot and placed under order for months 
ahead at good prices. 
YARN DYED GOODS SPOTTY 

The gingham is still another class of 
merchandise which recorded marked im- 
provement during 1915. For last spring 
ginghams were only fair, prices were well 
maintained despite low cotton, but dis 
tribution was not encouraged. The change 
begins with the opening for spring, 
1916, which was made in September in- 
stead of July as the year before. At 
this opening unchanged prices were ex 
pected, and the first lines in the field 
The rest of the market 
on faney ginghams, however, came out 
at reductions of 15 to 34c., due to sharp 
competition and a 
broader distribution. 
have since reported good orders received 
and advances have been made that bring 
the lines up to, and in instances above, 
former prices. Southern staple ging- 
hams have been hampered by dye scar- 


were so quoted. 


desire to achieve 


Commission men 


city, but they have been in sufficient de- 
mand to sustain several good advances. 
Eastern staple ginghams as the year 
closes are held at value in one quarter 
and the new price is expected to be 
I‘lannelettes, domets and other 
napped goods lines have closed the cur- 
rent season well and the prospects are 
for a successful opening at an advance 
next year. The opening last January 
brought only an indifferent initial trade, 
but demand improved through the year. 
The informal opening of 1916 lines for 
manufacturers made in October was re- 
ported successful. Certain mills have 
taken looms off napped goods manufac- 
ture to turn out ginghams and shirtings, 
and as the year closes, commission men 
say that the normal production of nap- 
ped goods is not available. Denims have 
passed through a mixed season. The 
first few months of the year were given 
over to experiment with logwood colors. 
Numerous new lines were on the market 
by spring and by fall they had taken 
a strong hold on the trade and buying 
was again broadening after a cautious 
period. Then came England’s logwood 
embargo, that dyestuff rose from 30c. to 
65c. per pound and several of the mar- 
ket’s most important denims were with 


higher. 


Logwood denims had heen sell 
ing at about 15'4c. for the 9%o0z., and 
real indigo denims were held at fancy 


drawn 


prices, anywhere from 19 to 29c.  Tick- 
ings, hickories, ete., passed a fair year, 
except where tangled in the dyestuft 
question. 
PRINTS AND BLEACHED GOODS 

Staple prints have passed a not al- 
together satisfactory year. The dye scar- 
city has made it necessary to name 
different prices on certain colors and 
on light and dark shades, and at various 
times some descriptions have been ad- 
vanced without 
The scarcity of the cheaper ginghams 
has been helping prints to some extent, 


involving the others. 


particularly in plaid or check designs. 
Percales can be reported as in better 
condition all through 1915. Commission 
men state that the cutters-up are buying 
percales in large quantities and that the 


ly-made dresses that they offer are 


reat 
taking well with the consumer, and as a 
result a smaller yardage of prints is be- 
ing sold over the counter for making up 
in the home. Exports of prints have 
been a disappointment, but there is still 
hope in the future 
an unusually 


The vear has been 
bleached 


There have been several periods 


good one on 


goods 
of fairly heavy buying and since the 
late summer prices have been moving 
In the first half of the 
year, in periods of great weakness in 


xray goods, bleached goods sutfered set- 


steadily upward 


backs, but the vear as a whole has been 
successful The manufacturing trades 
showed greater proportionate improve- 
ment than did the jobbing, for in many 
made-up garments style ordered the use 
of much increased vardage The well- 
known brands are in many 
ported — sold 


CaSCS re 
months ahead, 
though in other quarters operations are 


several 


said to be excellent, but not character- 
ized by much long future contract buy- 
ing. Finishing prices on bleaching have 
gone up during the year, though not to 
the extent of those on color work 
Bleachers anticipate a busy season, in 
asmuch as many tabries heretofore dyed 
bleached 
White goods are achieving a place in the 
field that could still be improved 
if the tinish would more closely imitate 
the English 
DUCK THE BEST FABRI¢ 

Commission men when asked what 

one fabric has experienced the most 


or printed are now being 


export 


thoroughly successful season almost in- 
variably answer, “ Duck.” At) bottom 
this branch of the industry owes its 
present enviable condition almost wholly 
to export demand, and that in turn is 
directly traceable to the European war. 
Now that weekly export figures are no 
longer available it is difficult to be ae 
curate, but authorities estimate that 2,000 
to 3,000 rolls of duck have gone out 
weekly for the last few months to 
Ikurope alone. There is also demand 
from South America, Australia, etc., for 
duck formerly secured from Europe, 
and this branch of distribution is on 
The home trade has also 
been stirred up and buying during the 
last three months has been better than 
for some time. 


the increase. 


Present quotations place 
narrow duck 20 to 25 per cent. off list, 
and wide duck about 30 per cent. off. 
Narrow duck and army duck have been 
the two best sellers abroad. Mills are 
now sold several months ahead on vari- 
ous lines and more business is in pros- 
pect that they can handle. All this is a 
sharp reversal of conditions in 1914, 
weak and supply 


when demand was 


overpowering 
EXPORT REVIEW 
(Continued from page 63) 
demonstration that a large percentage of 
this business is on military supply or- 
ders. The narrow widths, in particular, 


sought until these are well 
sold ahead and held on a higher basis 


hay e hee n 


(527) 67 


than wide duck. Australia, New Zea- 
land and South America also helped in 
the large total of duck business. Cot 
ton yarns form an item which is worthy 
of a place beside duck as subject to an 
unusual increase this year. For the six- 
month period, May to October, almost 
$1,000,000 worth of yarn was shipped to 
South America alone, compared with the 
full vear of 1914, which totaled only 
$51,000, of 1913 with $160,000, of 1912 
with $179,000, and of 1911 with $177,000 

\rgentina is the biggest factor in this 
trade, and yarn exports to that country 
from New York per month now average 
more than the full annual average of 
the last six vears \rgentina’s 
were $292,000, and for 


hgures 
for September 
( ctober, $215,000 The Varn he ne take i 
is chiefly 10s to 20s in singles and ply 
It is used in Argentina for weaving into 
duck and other cloths. Buying was ac 
tive during the summer, but slowed up 


\t the 
beginning of December it began to re 


on the advance early in the fall 


vive at the higher level and lots of sev- 
eral hundred thousand pounds each 
were sold 
FLAT PERIOD FOR FAR EAST 

The Far East as a whole has been a 
poor customer during the year except 
for the Red Sea, which placed an ex 
cellent business early in the year Phe 
great shrinkage in China’s operations re 
sulted in unusually hght support to the 
sheeting market from a quarter that 
has been known to buy from 10,000 to 
30,000 bales at one time China's lack 
of life results from a combination of 
many factors, chief of which are heavy 
stocks of low priced goods im distri 
buting centers; Japan’s successful com 
petition on sheetings and drills, similar 
to those made here; China’s govern 
mental instability and the lack of con 
fidence that inspired; the tangle of pro 
vincial currencies and silver exchange, 
and the generally slow buying on the 
part of the natives. When stocks are 
depleted and values rise to somewhat 
near this market, it can then be said 
American goods are a 
Many mer 
chants now despair of recovering this 
market, but 1917 will be the period of 
The tottering republic finally 


whether or not 
thing of the past in China 


real test 
came to an end near the middle of De 
cember, when the president, Yuan Shih 
Kai, was appointed emperor [If the 
change results in a stronger government 
and is accepted peaceably, it will have 
little, but a good effect on business. The 
Red Sea was a good buyer during the 
first half of the year, but fell flat after 
that The war had checked the ex 
ploitation of cheap Austrian and Italian 
goods at Aden and American goods 
profited accordingly. Adequate supplies 
of low priced goods and a sharp ad 
market, however, 
India 


vance in the home 
checked all buying after August 
has brought drills in irregular fashion 
through the year, showing no desire to 
buy ahead when low prices were pos- 
sible \pparently little more is being 
done than maintain the Pepperell brand 
in that market, and fresh buying rarely 
develops until the last contract has been 
shipped out. Since August India bought 
a few thousand bales at 6%4c., a few 
more at 7%c., but none at 7'%c., which 
was the asked price in December. 
MISCELLANEOUS TRADE BROADENS 
The trend of affairs in South Amer- 
ica, West Indies and the islands of the 
Pacific has been steadily toward im- 
provement, though trade has come for- 
ward in scattered and irregular fashion. 
Of South America Colombia is reported 
the best center for cotton cloth. Ar- 
gentina is improving along this line, but 
taking yarn and 
hosiery in good volume. Chili faced 
financial depression early in the year 
from which it is just emerging. Brazil 


at the same _ time 
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a is not yet a strong customer, but there 
are hopes that demand for American 
goods will broaden. Direct banking 
connections in several large South 


\merican cities are helping the Ameri 
exporter with credit 
on needs of the 
methods of 


can information 
market and on 
transacting business All 
sorts of efforts are being made to push 
business in South 


ind data 


America and export- 
that some of them ar 
now. Were it not for the 
manufacturers’ 


ers see bearing 

\mer} 
attitude, 
especially in a period such as the present 


with its good home trade, better results 


<n nine Rtas sti cA Po. 


fruit 


can indifferent 


could already have been achieved in this 


juarter. The West Indies have been 
fair customers, especially Cuba. That 
sland is becoming more and more 


\mericanized, and thorough saturation 
with American business men and tourists 
1s helping increase the call for American 


goods 


Hayti has gone through several 


revolutions during the year, but has 
maintained buying on the usual scale. 
\ustralia and New Zealand have been 
good buyers at intervals. The former 
took good quantities of duck and 


denims. Logwood dyed denims were 


just securing a hold on these markets 


when the logwood embargo sent dveing 


costs up and made the future uncertain, 


just as the failure of indigo imports did 
4 year and \ 
again been withdrawn from further sale 


Phe 


certain denims hay 


ago, 
Madagascar has again 
been a buyer this year after an absence 
from 


island of 


\merican cotton goods circles of 
When a French protec 
torate this center was a good buyer of 
\merican goods, but the recent prefer- 
ntial tariff eliminated it. Gray goods 
have been bought for Madagascar, but 
only in small lots. 


about 20 years 


CENSUS FIGURES SHOW TREND 


\ccording to the government figures 

for the exportation of cotton cloth for 
a the nine months ended September, 1915 
records a good increase over the similar 
period of 1914. For 1915 387,712,808 
yards, valued at $28,245,708, were ship 
ped out; for 1914, 249,101,726 vards, 
(ued at $17,589,083, and for 1913, 34 
402.003 yards, valued at $24,059,214 
with 1914 Mexico, Hayti, 
Chili and China show decreased takings, 
e the 
decline (al out 50) 


Compared 


China’s shipments showin greatest 


proportionate per 
ent), totaling for 1915, 17,513,513 yards, 
ilued at $1,154,858 The Red Sea tak 
52,402 vards in 1914 
The United 


15,804,012 yards, against 


es jumped from 5,7 
33,532,109 vards in 1915 


gdom tool 


133,761; Canada, 22,122,968 yard 
umst) = 17.257,155; Cuba, 37,883,261 
irds, against 17,387,150; Colombia, 15, 


SO8.829 yards, against 8,398,740; British 
ndia, 15,998,305 vards, against 9,199,416 ; 


45,757 yards, 





hilippines, 95,3 against 58, 


18.016. Knit goods exports increased 
rom a total value of $1,927,619 in 1914 
$12,181,384 1n 1915.) Cotton varns touched 


against $569,130 in 1914 \s 
« vear closed there 1s reported to be 
the books for future 


Red pea, 


tle or nothing on 


ipment to China, India or 


nd 1916 shipments to those centers de 
nd almost wholly on orders placed 
iring that vear. The status of trade 


ith the East is more clearly indicated 
business placed during 1915 than by 
ipments made in that period. From 
affairs 
number of 


with market 
e following estimate of the 


ne in close touch 


iles placed under order by the three 
nportant centers of the Far East has 
een obtained. Comparison with past 
ears shows the downward trend with 


hina, the sharp improvement in the 


ed Sea and static condition of India 


1915 1914 19123 1912 1911 

Bales. Bales. Bale Bale Bales 

1 1,900 20,000 110,000 7 000 125.000 

i Sea.6a.nn0 20.000 ss oon won 15.000 

—— a 15,000 16.000 12.000 27.000 16.500 
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Prosperous Fine Goods Year 


New Bedford 
Work for all 


D' EK to a combination of abnormal 
circumstances the year which has 
just drawn to a close has been mort 
s for New Bedford 
s industry than 
1911, and 


forward 


and its 


any similar 


period since manufacturers 


re looking with contidence 





ind optimism to a continuation 
od business in the year to come S 
ny as the abnormal circumstances 
Iti from the European war cor 
tinue mal icture ‘ ure f 
ufacturing mare enough t 
nal a ( cl I nd tne, 
n\ wi | ( when this 
conthet end ere will tter bus 
( ( { 1 the WW 1914 
{ ( .’ { » ke A lly Cx n { 
t n ence | Det 
rif vhicl low Mes: 6 ¥ 
. 9 er had a 
marently left e ind yw pen t 
l h ruinous con tion m tl 
w-wage countries of Europe, has not 
had an opportunity to show for an ey 


nded period how serious it could hav 


en. Exports to this country, so far 
the fine goods industry was « 
cerned, fell off tremendously, and_ the 
demand of the United States was left 
» be cared for almost entirely \ t 


wn mills, while in addition to this 


some manufacturers in New Bedford 
have really taken a little export busi 

ness 
lhe fear of the tariff still hovers overt 
New Bedford, and its shadow casts 
gloom over the future when manufac 
turers look very far ahead. But it 1s 
a fact that during 1915 it has not 
industry here be 


worked injury to the 


cause it was rendered imperative by the 

war There is a demand for goods 

which augurs well for a year’s pros 
: ° 1 

perity and manufacturers have openly 

stated during the past few weeks that 


they have had to refuse lucrative offers 
for contracts calling for delivery prior 


to April, for the simple reason that all 


their looms are filled until that date 
llere and there might be found some 
individual manufacturer who had a 


mall 


tween now and February 


running out be 
All of thes 


been placed n cx 


section of looms 


small sections have 


cellent business, and the only regret 
this city among the manufacturers has 
een that a considerable volume of what 
they term “late business,” comiu nt 
e market ehind the re ] 
uld not be handled 


During the year, gradu 
ally taken o1 


past SIX 


business until during the 


months or so, there was not a 


New Bedford 


running to 
] 
1 


eoods in 


mill on fine 


which was not capacity 


there are s mills paying 


dividends 


more fine 
at their 


LOOK 


regular rates than for 


two years or more past; two mills have 


declared extra dividends, the Grinnell 


of 50 per cent and the Potomska of 20 


per cent.; one mill has largely increased 


its capitalization; payments on accrued 


} 


dividends in some instances have been 


made; the only new construction of any 


moment in the past four years has been 


undertaken or will be undertaken im 
mediately (being at the present time 
authorized); and there have been no 


labor troubles of moment, and ap 
parently none 
Every mill in the city is at 
which not 
business 


any 
immediately forecasted 
capacity ; 
some 
balanced running 
some departments noontimes or 
ings, and the close of the year 1915 finds 
the fine goods industry, so far as New 
Bedford 1s 
ing situation 
\nd in addition to the 


are perhaps properly 


for big are 


even 


concerned, in an encourag 


European 


Mills Find 


equipment 

war's effect upon the demand tor goods 
manutactured in this country, the wat 
as also served to focus attention more 
sharply upon tine white goods such as 
New Bedford produces, inasmuch as 
there has been a sh ige of toreig 
dves and manutacturers here CLIC VE 


throughout the country are 


that people 


substituting white goods in many in 
stances where formerly thev have used 
v vhams and othe ta cs New Led 
ord manutacturers sell practically the 
entire pr ict the gray ind the 
liffculties o s il t the cor 
erter and { i ure 
rrom Ce V¢ t 1 Tac re 
| iv ¢ ica4rliie ( 1 ett ¢ 
tistactor dye ( { p ¢ 
0 1 s} my <¢ s \ \ ( rd 1 hal l 
facturers ha t \ reme 
wherever! ( | ‘ ( t the 
hannels where ! ( 
were use 
\ 1¢ rol tiie \ AN cl yrroved 
ch a usiness bl disguise 
nalyists of the \ prosperity find 
t the udden  « ng n womet 
fashions from the coarse, he narrow 
cs to t l ( cl vith the 
nit e s yed a 
mp When the nat 
v skirts, and few 1 ny petticoats 
style came into vogue, manufacturers 
in New Bedtord saw profits begin t 
shrink with each narrowin f th 
skirt kirts also changed in 


and. the 
| coarser materials con 
unt Tt 


ec to heavier 
taining low c which the 
Bedford 


Phe 


yarns 


mills were not equipped 


to make manufacturers could not 


change the styles, although the matte 
became so serious at one time that there 
was talk of some sort of a campaign 
But suddenly fashion witched again 


this vear, the wider skirt came back in 
t and the 


tion to handle the 


mills were ina 


Phere 


voout posi 


had 


DUSINESS 
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equalizing the demand nee the Cw 
| u 
crop came into the market during ‘ 
past three mont! 
Most of the new construction work 
] | ] lett 
has been undertaken during the lat 
part of the vear. The Kilburn has about 
1 ' 
completed work upon the No. 1 mil 


and it 1s nearly rei 
The 


addition to one of the mull 


Dartmouth group has placed 


a substantial improvement in 


erty; the Hathaway 1s expending a con 


siderable sum in permanent plant im 


provements, having added saw-tooth 
roofs to Mills No. 1 


about to add a tourth story to 
and the Sharp 


and 2, and 


with its increased capt 


heen no new mills built in) practically talization, will build an addition that 
four veat id accordingly such = in will be practically a duplication of it 
crease over the business of four year present plant 
igo as the normal expanse of the cour At the Kilburn an addition 30 | 10 
try produced. found just about enous feet, has been built) onto the 
| e to accommodate it comfortably house; a three-story storehouse, 7 
Four veat manutacturet here | 102. te ha he« erected, and N l 
eved that the textil nel} vy had | mull ha heen extended cle 
xpanded f er ’ oa : _— 138 1 15/7 t. three { ¢ 
1 Po-day l ! \t t Dartmou tie 
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nd are ng into 1916 projected exy ion of the Shar | 
confident the Mat et. required total « ‘ 
Not onl s tl veriod been a sati ture fer construction alone 
ctor ne ( ere ll il eighborhood i larter ¢ 17 ) 
1 ht to bein n ent ! ( dollat ! 
° 
Southern Cotton Mill Progress 
Activities of 1915 in Adding to 
Spinning and Weaving Facilities 
D' RING the last quarter of 1915 vious twelve months for some yeat 
unusual activity in the installation Doubtless timidity in the presence 
f spindles and looms prevailed in. the the unusual and unforseen condition 


cotton manufacturing industry of the 
cotton-growing section, this activity be 
such an extent in the three 
f October, November and De 
that the year’s totals 
f 1914 by more than 100 per cent 
while the first 
three-quarters of the year’s reports had 
only approximated those for the corres 
ponding three months periods of 1914, 
the investments for that year having 
been about $2,500,000 less than the $8,- 
000,000 credited to 1913. In this connec 
may be recalled that the record 
than that of any pre 


ing of 
months 
cembet exceed 
those 


his result was effected 


ion, it 
if 1914 


Was le 


produced, both directly and indirectly 
by the great European war, was respon 
sible for much of the decreased act 

ity of the first year of the war But 
as the tremendous export trade of the 
United States steadily increased eacl 


it was evident that cotton manu 


manutactur 


month, 


facturers, in common with 


’ 


were real 


their good 
the 


ers of many other products, 
that the for 
must necessarily increase because of 


izing demand 


great betterment in general business 
conditions and the enormous wealth be 

ing accumulated in this country In 
many instances direct orders from the 
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Kelsey Textile Corporation 


is now prepared to deliver full lines of 


Atlantic Pillow Tubing 
and 


Barnsley Pillow Tubing 


(Linen Finish) 


Pride of Atlantic Bleached Muslin 


Samples and Quotations on Application 


In addition to our well known and staple lines of Bleached Muslin 
Cambrics, Nainsooks and Shrunk Interlinings for the Jobbing and 
Manufacturing trade, and full line of Seamless and Seamed 
Sheets and Pillow Cases, we have added a splendid line of 


PLAIN AND FANCY GABARDINES, WHITE PIQUES, BEDFORD 
CORDS, WIDE STRIPED EFFECTS IN VOILES, FANCY 
WHITE GOODS, KELSEY TWILLED JEAN 


CONVERSE & COMPANY 


Sole Selling Agents 
No. 79 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Baltimore Boston Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 





January 15, 


1916, 


warring countries demanded certain 
cotton manufactures consumed for war 
purposes in one way or another, such 
articles as cotton duck, khaki cloth, 
bandages, aseptic wadding, etc., being 
well known as necessary to supply the 
different belligerents, mainly the allied 
nations opposing Germany and its as- 
The constant destruction in 
large quantitities of such goods cannot 
fail to ensure continued large demands 
for several years, even though the war 
should end abruptly at any moment. 


sociates. 


When considering this source of de- 
mand it is well to recall that great 
amounts of cotton are consumed both 


here and abroad in the manufacture of 
explosives and similar materials, used 
by the armies in their destructive work. 
There is also a demand for cotton goods 
because of decreased importations of 
colored fabrics from abroad. All these 
varied conditions, in combination with 
the regular growing trade, surely result 
in a largely increased consumption of 
the varied products of the mills located 
in states wherein the cotton is grown. 


INCREASING SPINDLEAGE AND LOOMAGE 


The first quarter of this year was 
credited with 70,900 spindles and 620 
looms, the investment for which may 
be conservatively estimated at $1,770,- 
000. These figures were divided as fol- 
lows: 25,000 spindles, an estimated in- 
vestment of $625,000 for one new com- 
pany, and 45,900 spindles with 620 looms, 
an estimated investment of $1,145,000, 
for additions decided upon by four es- 
tablished enterprises. During April, May 


and June the reports were for 101,000 
spindles and 2,550 looms, a $2,525,000 
investment, this expenditure being 
wholly for adding to the cotton mill 


existing enterprises 
The state of Georgia was credited with 
69,000 spindles and 950 looms, a $1,725,- 
000 investment, for five companies, 
while North Carolina is credited with 
17,000 spindles and 1,600 looms, a $425, 
000 investment, in the totals for the sec- 
ond quarter. July, August and Septem 
ber reports totaled 80,000 spindles and 
a $2,000,000 investment, for 


facilities of ten 


672 looms, 
16 companies and the figures were di- 
vided as follows: 13 existing enterprises 
to add 51,000 spindles and 672 looms, 
calling for an investment of $1,275,000: 
three new mills to have 29,000 spindles, 
an investment of $725,000. North Caro- 
lina leads this quarter, with 57,000 spin- 
dles, a $1,425,000 investment, for five en- 
larging and three new companies. Dur- 
ing October, November and December 
there were reported about 200,000 spin- 
dles and 2,000 looms, requiring an ap- 
proximate investment of $5,000,000. 


These totals are divided as follows 
Seventeen companies adding 164,000 
spindles and 2,000 looms, a $4,100,000 


investment; two new companies install- 
ing 36,000 spindles, a $900,000 invest- 
ment. 

The whole year of 1915, therefore, 
presents the following figures; 451,900 
spindles and 5,842 looms, the estimated 
expenditure for this machinery with ac- 
companying and other requirements 
being $11,895,000. These totals were di- 
vided as follows: 90,000 spindles for 
three new companies, estimated as in- 
vesting $2,350,000; 361,900 spindles and 
5,842 looms for additions by forty-four 
established companies, estimated as in- 
vesting $9,545,000. 


IMPROVEMENT IN QUALITY GOODS 


Southern manufacturers are contin- 
uing their efforts toward the produc- 
tion of higher grades of cotton cloth, 
this being a regular feature of plans for 
new mills and for enlarging established 
factories. Another feature that con- 
tinues to be prominent is that those 
manufacturers who have been success- 
ful in operating mills for many years 
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are the men who are _ investing 
largest amounts for new buildings and 
machinery, mostly for enlargements of 
existing mills, but in some instances 
for building separate plants. This is 
evidenced in the foregoing figures show- 
ing that $9,544,000 will be the cost of 
361,900 spindles and 5,842 looms for ad- 
ditions by 44 companies, while $2,350,- 
000 is the cost of 90,000 spindles and 30 
looms for four new companies. 


COTTON CONSUMED BY SOUTHERN MILLS 

The quantity of cotton consumed by 
the southern mills is another feature of 
the southern cotton mill industry worth 
considering in connection with the mill 
progress of the cotton growing section. 
About twelve years ago the southern 
mills advanced to that point where they 


required 2,000,000 bales of cotton an- 


nually, while other sections (mainly 
New England) were taking 1,967,000 
bales. In 1906 the southern mills re- 


quired 25,000 bales in excess of other 
American mills. Later this increased 
as follows: 2,193,000 bales for southern 
and 1,896,000 for other American mills, 
in 1908; southern mills required 2,341,- 
000 bales for southern and 1,993,000 bales 
for other American mills, in 1910; 2,363,- 
000 bales for southern and 1,993,000 bales 
for other sections, in 1911; 2,744,000 
bales for southern and 2,631,000 bales for 
other American mills, in 1912; 3,037,300 
bales for 2,513,600 bales 
for other American cotton manufactur- 
ers, in 1913. For the cotton 
ending Dec. 17 (accounting for 139 
days), there were 6,670,460 bales of cot 
ton in sight, 


southern and 


Season 


a 735,975 bale increase over 


the last 


year, the exports being 2,103,697 
bales, a 67,773 bale increase over last 


year. Northern cotton manufacturers 
required 1,168,955 bales, an increase of 
13,312, while southern cotton manufac- 
turers took 1,622,523 bales, an increase 
of 265,408 bales. These foregoing fig- 
ures are from the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange. For the twelve months 
ended July 31 there were 5,598,798 bales 
of cotton consumed in the United States, 
3,026,861 bales being taken by mills of 
the cotton-growing states and 2,571,937 
bales by mills in all the other states 
Consumption in the  cotton-growing 
states exceeded all the other states by 
454,924 bales, an increase of 69,335 bales 
over the preceding twelve months as 
compared with a decrease of 96,615 bales 
in all the other states. These 
from the census reports. 


higures are 


ELECTRICAL DRIVE IN SOUTHERN MILLS 
The installation of electrical drives in 
southern cotton mills continues to attract 
the attention of mull 
use of electricity, for cotton mill opera 
tion, from hydro-electric developments 
is steadily increasing. [ 


owners and the 


Reports are fre 
quent of old mills being changed to the 
electric drive and of new plants also to 
adopt this form of power. During the 
year the Southern Power Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., has increased its transmissions ot 
electrical cotton mills 
reached by its system and it is now fur 
nishing about 150,000 horsepower  1n 
North and South Carolina \bout 200 
mills are using this company’s electric 


horsepower to 


ity, the plants having a total equipment 
of 3,050,000 spindles and 102,000 looms 


Lancashire Cotton Industry in 1915 


Many Retarding Influences at 
Home, and Exports Decline 


(Irom Our Regular Correspondent) 
MANCHESTER, E-NG., Dec. 15. 
HE cotton 
greatly 
traordinary influences during the year 
that there is nothing to be gained by de 
scribing its month by 
The outbreak of the August, 
1914, threw the into a_ chaotic 
condition from which, at the beginning 
of the year, it was only emerging. Cot 
ton in the closing five months of 1914 
declined from 6.86d. for Middling 
American to 4.58&d., during those 
months the various trade authorities 
either suspended all efforts to quote 
prices of yarns and cloths, or gave them 
as nominal. What happened to values 
in that time can be gathered from the 
fact that the last quoted prices in 1914 
at the end of July showed 32s cop twist 
at 934d. per pound, 60s twist Egyptian 
at 1534d. per pound, 32-inch print cloths 
17s 10d. per of 116 yards, 8 
pound piece of 37! 
10 pound shirtings 10s per 
piece of 38 yards. When resumed at 
the beginning of this year, 32s twist was 
quoted at 73¢d. per pound, 60s 11%¢d. 
per pound, print cloths 12/6, 8'4 pounds 
shirtings 6s ld. and 10 pounds shirtings 
7s. 1d per piece. 


industry has been so 


under the control of ex 


course month. 
war 1n 


trade 


and 


piece 
shirtings 9s per 
yards and 


SPINNERS’ YEAR UNSATISFACTORY 

Cotton, with somewhat violent fluctu 
ations at times, has gradually worked its 
way up until, at the time of writing, the 
advance from the beginning of the year, 
taking Middling American spot at 
Liverpool as the basis, is over 3d. per 
pound, 7.77d. against 4.71d. 
cloth have advanced 
with intermittent checks. In yarns, the 
improvement has been most marked in 
the coarse and medium numbers 
50s downward, and most restricted in 
the finer counts of Egyptian. It was a 
long time, however, before any spinners 
worked prices up to a profitable margin, 
and even now in the higher division 
many spinners are doing no better than 


Yarns and 


also irregularly, 


from 


making costs, and not all of 


doing that. 
he quoted at 
at lo34d. and 55¢d., 
respectively, compared with an advances 
of 31/16d. in cotton. Just before the 
outbreak of the war, the margin be 
tween the price of cotton and 32s was 
31/16d. and 60s 105gd. per pound. The 
present margin, as above, is 32s 35d. 
and 60s 9d. per pound, with a compari 


son much in favor of 


them are 
Thirty-twos twist may now 

l15¢d., and 60s Egyptian 
, an advance of 4! 4d. 


the lower num 
bers. 


EXPORT OF YARNS IMPROVES 


The home demand for yarns has been 
greatly assisted by the vovernme nt's de- 
mand for war 
largely 


running 
calling for 
counts of while the 
trade has even better 
than last year and not far behind 1913. 
The Board of Trade returns for No- 
vember, Dec. 7, give the total 
for the eleven months at 173, 
343,300 pounds compared with 168,561, 
800 pounds for the same period in 1914 
and 192,908,400 pounds for the 
1913. The features of this 
year’s exports are the increases to the 
Netherlands, 55,398,600 pounds against 
38,259,000 in 1914 and 35,170,900 in 1913, 
and to France 35,729,300 pounds against 
3,109,700 in 1914 and 4,526,900 pounds in 
1913. The gain to the Netherlands has 
ben made despite the fact that for the 
months yarns have been ex 
that quarter only under li- 
cense and to the “Netherlands Over 
seas Trust,” guarante¢ 


requirements, 
cloths, 
yarns, 


upon heavy 
the lower 


overseas been 


issued 
exports 


same 
period in 


last four 
porte d to 


that the yarn is 
for home requirements only. 
DIFFICULTIES OF WEAVING MILLS 


Complaints from the weaving division 


have been nearly continuous and well 
nigh uniform. Only those mills which 
have had plenty of army work have 


done at all well, and from them com 
plaints of idle machinery on account of 
shortage of labor general. 
rade has been seriously cut 
Turkey, once the third largest 


have been 
The export 


down. 


(535) it 


customer, is cut out entirely since early 
in the year, taking this year but 8,856,- 
800 yards against 270,737,400 yards in 
eleven months in 1914 and 333,827,800 
yards in 1913) The demand for China 
has been intermittent and never brisk, 
and to that quarter the eleven months’ 
exports are 337,577,100 yards compared 
with 556,257,800 yards in 1914 and 656,- 
155,000 yards in 1913. China trade has 
suffered from internal troubles, low sil 
ver and adverse exchange, as well as 
from the prohibition of British trading 
with German firms in China 


Latterly, 
with higher silver and more 


tavorable 
exchange rates, the demand has shown 
improvement, and if prices of cotton 
goods were right from the buyers’ point 
of view, a large business would probably 
be put through. The great 
has, however, been to the 
the exports reaching but 1,840,063,800 
yards compared with 2,612,787,100. in 
1914 and 3,000,546,800 in 1913. India had 


large 


shrinkage 
East Indies, 


stocks at the beginning of the 


vear, and the distribution of these and 


accruing imports have been below parity 


with Manchester prices. Dye difficulties 
have also been in the way of one of the 
great staples for the Indian market, 
dhooties with their colored borders, 
are still an obstacle. lo Central and 
South America the exports are about 
equal to those for 1914, but only half of 
1913, as follows 274,375,000 vards 
against 275,847,500 and  549.263.000 
\rgentina, with an increase of 26,000,000 
vards over 1914 (109,970,100 against 83, 
872,900) has 


and 


] 


been the best feature of 


this division. 


DECLINE IN EXPORTS 

he total exports reached 4,374,695, 
300° yards compared with 5.459,839,600 
in 1914 and 6,544,866,100 in 1913. Dk 
spite this great falling off in- trade, 
prices of cotton goods of all kinds have 
idvanced very materially, and = some 
lines are quite near to the high wate 
mark of the boom year 1906, and vet 
they have in most descriptions failed to 
keep PACE with the advanee WW yarns, 


Print cloths, reterre d to above 
be quoted at 13s. 9d.; 8 


may Now 
pound shirt 
and 10 pound shirtings 9s. 


ings 7s. 3d., 
3d. per piece 
SERIOUS SHORTAGE OF LAROR 
Chere has been no general redundancy 
time during the 
times supplies of 
print cloths and gray shirtings have ac 
cumulated, the 


of goods at any 
although at 


year, 
such as 


being 
counteracted by stoppage of machinery. 
All divisions have been affected by this, 
some 


reduced business 


voluntary mainly 
owing to the large 


who have 


stoppage S. but 
number of operatives 

joined the army. 

several occasions 


have been 


when wage 


There 
disputes threatened to bring 
ibout either large strikes or lockouts. 
The weavers were first to put in a claim 
for an advance early in the year, but 
the claim was first shelved for a consid 
erable time, then reasserted practically 
as an ultimatum, and finally 


of 5 per cent., beginning on January 1, 
1916, was conceded. The 


an advance 


spinners later 
demande d an 


advance of 10 per cent, 
from the coarse yarn manufacturers, 
say from 36s downward, and this in 
July was compromised on a five per 
cent. increase basis, conceded by all mills 


in the Spinners’ Federation. Last month 


an advance was granted bleachers and 
dyers 

Throughout the year the industry has 
had to contend with serious difficulties 
in the way of transportation, both inland 
and overseas. been 
dilatory in carrying cotton to the mills 


‘I he railroads have 


and in carrying yarns and cloths to do- 
mestic buyers and to 
ment abroad. 


doing the 


ports for ship- 
no doubt 


best they can with their roll- 


The roads are 


ing stock under goverment control and 


their working staffs so depleted by en- 
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WINDSOR PRINT WORKS — 
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65 and 67 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Printed Cotton Fabrics 
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WINDSOR PRINT WORKS, NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PERCALES 


IN VARIOUS COUNTS AND WIDTHS, WHITE AND DYED GROUNDS 


PRINTED FLANNELETTES 
PLAIN AND FANCY WASH FABRICS 


MERCERIZED AND UN-MERCERIZED 
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Parkhill Manufacturing Co. 


RUSSELL B. LOWE, President ARTHUR H. LOWE, Treasurer 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Producers of the following celebrated 


lines of 


FINE GINGHAMS 


Toile du Nord 30 Inch Imperial Chambrays 
32 Inch Parkhill Fine Ginghams 32 Inch Fine Shirting Madras 
32 Inch Parkhill Novelties 





Amory, Browne & Co. 
BOSTON SELLING AGENTS NEW YORK 


Lancaster Mills 


S. HAROLD GREEN, President HARCOURT AMORY, Treasurer 


CLINTON, MASS. 


PRODUCERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


LANCASTER STAPLE GINGHAMS 


THE STANDARD OF THE MARKET 


Lancaster 734 Dress Ginghams 
Red Rose Ginghams 
32 Inch Madras 





Amory, Browne & Co. 
BOSTON SELLING AGENTS NEW YORK 
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fi tments, but the industry in all its 
banches is suffering. Exports have 
li ewise had to face reduced sailings, 
a normal freight rates and high insur- 
avce charges, and of relief from these 


there is no present prospect. Colored 
g ods of all kinds, in addition to these 
gcneral drawbacks, have had to carry 
the additional burden of the dye situa- 
tion created by the war. Signs of ameli- 


osation in this are noticeable toward the 
close of the year as British Dyes, Ltd., 


formed some months ago under the aus- 
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pices of the government, enlarges its 
operations, but there is much to be done 
before the relief becomes nearly ade- 
quate, or the upward movement in dye- 
ing charges is arrested. 

The year closes with stocks of yarns 
and cloths mostly well under control, 
but with practically all the disturbing 
elements still in operation and the out- 
look for the coming year full of anx- 
iety. There is little disposition any- 
where to indulge in forecasts, and none 
will be attempted here. 


Confidence in Values of Cotton 


Difficulties of Conducting Trade 


Overcome _ in 


rE HROUGH all the varied perplexi- 

ties and uncertainties of the past 
vear, confidence in the ultimate value 
of cotton has remained persistent, ap- 
parently unshakable. Ideas as to im- 
mediate worth have fluctuated; at times, 
indeed, price movements have been vio- 
lent. But large surplus supplies have 
been carried with a _ determination 
hardly to have been inspired by any- 
thing short of a firm belief in the future 
of the world’s cheapest textile—of a 
that if not fully required 
in the processes of life and destruction 
during the continuance of the war, they 
will be readily absorbed in those of 
reconstruction and replenishment. 
From this standpoint the apparent sur- 
plus becomes less a matter of excess 
than of delayed distribution. Many in 
fact, believe that the actual consumption 
of cotton during the past twelve months, 
in the sense of destruction beyond the 
possibility of further use, has been the 
greatest in the history of the world; 
that the supplies piled up at our ports 
and Southern towns would even fall 
short of re-establishing the ordinary 
stocks in European warehouses, on the 
shelyes of the shopkeepers, in the homes 
and wardrobes of the people. Difficul- 
ties of exchange, scarcity of ocean ton- 
nage, the increased risks and embargoes 
upon shipments, the growing need of 
economy among warring nations—all 
these factors have played their part in 
shifting the reserve supply, or Europe’s 
“stock in trade,” from the consumers’ 
side of the spindles, to the markets of 
the producer; from manufactured 
into raw material. Naturally 
such a change has not occurred without 
periods of depression and confusion, 
but the conditions which have drained 
Europe of its cotton, are also driving 
European resources into American cof- 
fers. Losses forced upon cotton pro- 
ducers at the beginning of the war 
have been largely recouped, and the 
burden has been carried with surpris- 
ing ease. In this, as in various other 
directions, we have seen the stimulating 
effect of a general export movement 
swollen by vast war purchases, the in- 


flux of foreign gold, the elasticity of 


the new banking system, and a national 
prosperity, based too largely, perhaps, 
upon the squandering of past and pros- 
pective earnings of European genera- 
tions, but none the less real in its im- 
mediate application; with the day of 
reckoning too remote, its terms too un- 
certain, to provide a check on the gen- 
eral tendency toward expansion or spec- 
ulation. Moreover, the burden of avail- 
able supplies has sensibly diminished. 
\t the beginning of January, 1915, the 
ndicated supply of cotton available for 
distribution in this country amounted 

out 1134 million bales. At the 
ecinning of year, on the basis 
t the official crop estimate with al- 
ces for linters, it is in the neigh- 
| of 9 millions, comparing with 
ly of about 6% million bales at 
January, 1914, and 


conviction 


goods 


this 


ta 


t eginning of 


Large 


Measure 


53% million bales at the corresponding 
time in 1913 


THE COURSE OF PRICES 


Broadly speaking, and aside from 
more or less temporary, if not unim- 
portant fluctuations, there been 
three distinct price movements during 
the year followed by a period of diges- 


have 


tion and readjustment. First, the re- 
bound from the demoralization occa- 
sioned by the first shock of the war, 


which was in progress at the opening of 
the year. Second, the reaction, has- 
tened and intensified by the sinking of 
the Lusitania with its threat of interna 
tional complications. And third, the ad- 
vance inspired by the steadiness of re- 
maining old crop holders and the small 
estimate of the fresh supply. 

The first of these movements repre- 
sented an advance of approximately 4c. 
per pound. March contracts which had 
sold at 7.08 in the New York market 
December, 1914, and had re- 
covered to 7.93 by the first of January, 
1915, sold at 11.23 on April 23. This 
advance, however, had served to dis- 
count a substantial reduction in acreage; 
also a more active distribution than had 
been dreamed of during the gloomy 
days of the previous autumn. It at- 
tracted realizing and also increased of- 
ferings from southern spot holders, and 
the market was hesitating under the 
weight of these offerings when the 
news was received, on May 7, of the 
Lusitania disaster. This proved the 
signal for more or less general liquida- 
tion. Cotton which had been bought 
for European account with a view to 
holding it here in readiness for a res- 
toration of peace was sold, while the 
British blockade of Germany and Aus- 
tria, which had already been declared in 
retaliation for Germany’s war zone ac- 
tion, began to make itself felt in the 
volume of exportations. Frequent ral- 
lies interrupted the course of the de- 
cline, but each of these improvements 
met increased offerings and by July 10, 
contracts for October delivery were 
selling at 8.75, while contracts for 
March, 1916, delivery were quoted at 
9.39, representing a decline of about 3c. 
per pound from the high level of the 
early spring. At about this time it be- 
came evident that remaining holders of 
old crop supplies in the South were well 
prepared to carry them forward, and of- 


early in 


ficial confirmation of reduced acreage 
estimates started the third big price 
movement of the season. Low condi- 


tion reports, the increasing activity of 
domestic mills, and steadily declining 
estimates of the new yield, combined 
with a better appreciation of the extent 
to which cotton was entering into the 
process of the war, all served to stimu- 
late the determination of old crop hold- 
ers and by the time new crop cotton be- 
gan to move in any volume March con- 
tracts were selling at 13.47, or about 4c. 
per pound above the low level of the 

With the influx of the new 
southern markets became 


season 
crop, spot 


somewhat less difficult to deal in. At 
the same time, a spell of more favorable 
weather in the South rather shook con- 
fidence in some of the smaller estimates 
of the yield, while it also became ap- 
parent that freight 
room, the relatively high price, and high 
freight rates were seriously to interfere 
with the export movement even to 
those ports which remained open to our 
clippers. Reactions followed extending 
to a matter of nearly 2c. per pound, but 
small ginning returns revived confi- 
dence in the lower crop hgures and re- 
coveries followed with March contracts 
selling up to 1l3c. early in December or 
within 47 points of the high level of the 
autumn Since then the market has 
shown nervousness and irregularity ow- 
ing to the restricted export movement, 
frequently fears of interna- 
tional complications, and a withdrawal 
of speculative 


scarcity of ocean 


recurring 


support pending some 
better idea of the coming acreage \t 
the close of the old year, however, 
March contracts were selling at 12.48, 


comparing with the price of 7.93 at the 
end of the previous year, although the 
supply of American 


cotton actually 


visible in the world showed a decrease 


of only 6,000 bales, while the visible 
supply of all growths was 6,048,878 
bales against 5,903,603 at the close of 


1914 
YEAR'S 

Notwithstanding the 
which has obviously 


THE NEW PROBLEMS 
improvement 
occurred and the 
which the trade has ad 
apted itself to new conditions, whether 
imposed by war developments or by the 
provisions of the Cotton 
which became effective last February, 


facility with 


Futures Law 


the outlook for the new year is by 
no means unclouded It may prove, 
indeed, that 1916 will bring difficulties 
and uncertainties little less confusing 


than those of the year just ended. Re 
duced as it has been, the supply avail- 
able for distribution in this country is 
still a large one, and at the be 
ginning of the new year, sentiment must 


very 


hinge upon the problems of its dispo 
sition under prevailing export condi 
tions, as well as upon the duration of 
the war and the outcome of the new 


planting season These are the con 
siderations which are expected to enter 
into the attitude of remaining holders 
as the season nears it close, in addition 
to the fact that we are entering the 
final phases of the old crop year with 
ruling nearly 6 cents a pound 
above those of a year ago 


prices 


QUESTION OI 

The ability to 
country 
with 


CONFIDENCE 

this 
under less favorable conditions 
reference to banking and 
facilities than the present has’ been 
amply demonstrated. It remains to be 
seen whether the confidence in ultimate 
merit will remain unshaken by later sea 
son developments, fact, 
there will be an adequate incentive for 
again carrying forward old 
plies into a new crop at 


carry cotton in 


storage 


whether, in 


crop sup 
prices so well 


above the cost of production. Of all 
the various factors bearing upon this 
question, there is but one upon which 


there appears to be no material differ- 


ences of opinion. For it seems to be 
generally felt that continued and _ pos- 
sibly still greater activity can be ex 


pected in the matter of domestic con- 
sumption During the past twelve 
months the home consumption of both 
lint cotton and linters has shown a 


most gratifying expansion amounting to 
5,953,218 bales of lint, and 620,705 bales 
of linters as compared with 5,448,770 
and 310,396 respectively for the 
dar year of 1914 
ning may, and probably will, show an 
improvement on these figures, but cotton 
values must still be dependent upon 
willingness to hold, or an export outlet, 


calen- 


The year now begin- 


541) 81 


and encouraging as the 
mestic mills may be, 


activity of do- 
unless holders are 
dominated by “blind faith” in cotton, 
the determining forces will 
be those exerted by export 
and the new crop outlook 
CROP AND 
Even under 
pects for the 
can hardly be 
of confidence at 


doubtless 
prospects 


ACREAGE PROSPECTS 

ordinary conditions pros- 
coming acreage and crop 
discussed with any degree 
this time of the year 
rhe weather enters so largely, both into 
the final figure and the yield 
per acre, that the trade must await the 
gradual development of the planting and 


acreage 


growing period, and this season there 


are many considerations which add to 
the uncertainty of the outlook. The 
acreage actually planted in 1914, ac- 


cording to the latest figures of the De- 
partment of Agriculture was 30,957,000 
acres, compared with 37,406,000 in 1913. 
Only twice in 
had there 


twelve preceeding years 


been any market decrease in 


acreage. It may be recalled that follow- 
ing the collapse of values after the 
‘Sully vear,” the South made a vol 
untary reduction in area This was 
brought about by the low prices reached 
in the fall and winter of 1904, when 
March contracts in New York sold well 
below 7« The acreage, which was es- 
timated at 31,730,000 acres for 1904, 


26.999.000 


\gain, in 


acres in the 
1912, a re 


reduced to 
1905 


was 
spring ot 


duction in acreage was brought about 
by reason of the decline caused by the 
big crop of 1911, which forced March 
contracts in New York below 9c. The 
reduction in that case, however, may 


have been partly the result of un 


favorable weather conditions during the 
planting period and amounted to slight- 
ly less than 2,000,000 acres 


of these 


In all three 
instances, the 
sible, or largely responsible for holding 
down the area, this 
ruling value, and the advance has in- 
spired a general belief in 


prices respon- 


were under year’s 
a materially 
spring. There are, 
however, certain conditions which would 
tend to modify 


larger acreage next 
a disposition to increase 
acreage, and also to promote caution in 
calculating materially increased 
yield 


These are, the 


upon a 


spread of the boll 
weevil, the scarcity of fertilizer, and the 
attitude of bankers and merchants to be 
reckoned with, and thinking men in the 
South, as well as in other sections, must 
recognize the uncertainities of the export 
outlet Then too, the 
winter wheat last autumn 
cally the same 


area sown to 
was practi- 
as last year’s in all the 
more important cotton producing states 
with the exception of Oklahoma. The 
reduction of about 460,000 acres in the 
wheat area of that section, may, with 
favorable weather conditions, be found 
under cotton this year, but in the figures 
for othe: ‘ates there is no sign of turn- 
ing last year’s greatly increased winter 
into cotton. In Eastern 

belt, particularly, the 
prospects for increased planting are by 


wheat acreage 


sections of the 


no means certain. It is there that the 
scarcity of effective fertilizer will be 
most seriously felt It is there, also, 


that the spread of the boll weevil is re- 
ported to be promoting the cause of 
diversification, and the 
plies which may still remain unmarketed 


extent of sup- 


next spring is likely to influence the 
attitude of bankers and merchants in 
making advances on new crop prepara- 
tions There can be little doubt that 
the reduction of over 6 per cent. in 
acreage last year was largely the re- 
sult of financial or credit restrictions 
placed upon the farmer, and there can 
be as little doubt that many Southern 
business men and bankers are again 


urging the desirability of diversification, 
until, at least, a better view can be ob- 
a Some 


tained of the peace prospects 
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lvices coming in from Eastern sections 
f the belt report that farmers, them- 
lves, are extremely uncertain as to just 
hat they should do with reference to 
lanting, and while the influence of re- 
1unerative prices can hardly fail to find 
reflection in acreage figures and in 
iltivation, it is hardly to be expected 
at such extreme views as expressed in 


rtain speculative circles with refer- 
nce to increased area will be fully 
ilize d. 


UNCERTAINTIES OF EXPORT OUTLET 


Just as the final outcome of the new 
rop depends so largely upon weather 
conditions, the export situation is 
wrapped up in the duration of the war 

d the course of events as intluenced 

war developments. Exports for the 
calendar year 1915 were surprisingly 
large. They amounted to 8,314,535 
bales, according to the monthly reports 
of the Census Bureau, compared with 
6,320,475 bales for the year 1914. This 
mparison, however, if unqualified, 
would be misleading. During a normal 

ison exports are relatively heavy be- 
ween the beginning of the new crop 
and mid-winter. Thus the greater part 
of the cotton taken by foreign countries 
from the crop of 1914 had been ex- 
ported by the first of February, 1914, 
while the movement during the last half 
of that year, or after the beginning of 
the war, dwindled to very small figures. 
\n improvement set in toward the end 
of November, 1914, and the early part 
of 1915 showed relatively heavy clear- 
But since the first of this sea- 
son, or since Aug. 1, 1915, the volume 
of exports has shown the restrictions 
on foreign shipping, and up to the first 
of January, clearances have amounted 
to only 2,300,000 bales, against 2,509,000 
the previous year; an amount far below 
the ordinary movement for the five 
months. 

Scarcity of ocean tonnage as well as 
the growing need of economy abroad, 
due to the gradual exhaustion of re- 
sources and their concentration upon 
the business of war, and the blockade 
of Central Europe, have restricted the 
foreign outlet. Ocean freight rates 
which in pre-war days used to average 
around 25c. per 100 pounds on cotton 
from New York to Liverpool, are now 
in the neighborhood, of $2.25 to $2.50, 
while rates of $3.00 per 100 pounds are 
being paid on cotton from Gulf ports to 
Liverpool and Manchester. Other costs 
such as exchange and marine insurance 
have also advanced, and the parity be- 
tween foreign and domestic markets has 
widened to figures unheard of since 
civil war times, at least. It is figured, 
indeed, that it costs in the neighborhood 
of $4.75 per bale to lay down Texas 
cotton in the English market. The 
British government has been giving a 
preference to importations of foodstuffs 
and munitions of war. It is reported 
that British steamers sailing from 
southwestern ports have been instructed 
to carry at least 50 per cent. of grain in 
their cargoes. Between these restric- 
tions, difficulties of exchange, and the 
high freight rates, Liverpool has been 
taking cotton very slowly, but has also 
been exhausting its reserve supplies. A 
stock of American cotton was 
carried forward in Liverpool at the be- 
ginning of this season, but it has been 
reduced to comparatively small figures, 
and much of this is now said to be ear- 
marked to spinners. Toward the end 
oi the old year it became apparent that 
the situation in this respect was begin- 

g to cause anxiety. Liverpool de- 

oped symptoms of extraordinary 

ength and the differences between the 
irkets widened rapidly. This led to 
edictions that the British government 
ould find it necessary to take meas- 


f 


ances. 


large 


ures of 
material situation. 
might be done by turning over vessels 
requisitioned for other purposes to the 
cotton trade, and it was also suggested 
that steps of some sort might be taken 
to control the rates of freight. 

case, however, the shortage of 
tonnage caused by 


conditions in exchange and 
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some sort to relieve the raw 
This, it was said, 


In any 
ocean 
submarine warfare, 


and the vast use of vessels in supplying 
armies, the needs of 
neglected, 


which cannot be 


suggest a real scarcity of 


transportation facilities, while there can 
be little doubt that such prices as now 
prevail abroad as well as scarcity of 
labor in 


centers, will 
force the most rigid economy in the use 


manufacturing 


of the staple 


In this connection the section of the 


cotton futures bill which prevents trad- 


ing by people in this country in the 


Liverpool market has doubtless been a 


disadvantage to exporters and_ indi- 
rectly to the southern producer. Eng- 
lish importers have been working under 


various handicaps. In the first place, 
their operations have been more or less 
subject to the policies favored by their 
home government. In the second place 
they have had to contend with unusual 
with un- 
usual financial conditions. It is quite 
possible, that had American merchants 
been able to sell hedges In Liverpool 
they would have found means to ship 
cotton to that market on consignment, 
financed with American funds, and if 
steamer room was not available, sail- 
ing vessels might have been 
carry such shipments. Moreover, in an- 
other way the cotton futures bill has 
worked a hardship upon American mer- 
chants. Great changes have occurred 
in the differences between Liverpool and 
American markets, and Liverpool mer- 
chants have been able to take advan- 
tage of these changes through the me- 
dium of arbitrage business. They have 
sold heavily in New York and New Or- 
leans against purchases in Liverpool, 
and while at one time the difference be- 
tween the two markets was less than 
100 points, it has widened to about 400 
points. 


found to 


These profits must, of course, 


come out of the foreign consumer, but 
it is probable that exports would have 
been larger, and that the fluctuations in 
the differences between 
domestic 


foreign and 
have been 
it not been for the opera- 
tion of the futures law As it is, it will 
probably be found that exports for the 
balance of the larger 
amount of cotton 
cleared during the first five months than 
is usually the case Manchester has re- 
reported an improved business, 
and Sir Charles Macara is authority for 
the statement that 


markets would 


smaller, had 


season will be 
in proportion to the 
cently 


Lancashire intends 
to hold its trade in cotton textiles. To 


do this means that ways must be found 
to expedite the export movement In 
their latest circular, Messrs. Neill 


of London, estimate the con- 
sumption of Great Britain at 3,650,000 
bales, the Continent 3,300,000, and Japan 
and China at 450,000, or a total of 
7,400,000 bales. Of course, part of this 
requirement, should it prove as large as 
this estimate, will probably 


Brothers, 


come out 
of raw material supplies carried for- 


ward from last season, but this esti- 
mated consumption compares with an 
actual export movement so far since 
Aug. 1 of but little over two and a quar 


ter million bales 
WORLD'S PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


\ccording to the returns of the Cen 
sus Bureau the world’s production of 
cotton for the vear 1914 in bales of 500 
Ibs. net was 27,764,000 
15,438,000 bales were produced in the 
United States, 3,826,000 in India. 1,384, 
000 in Egypt, 1,750,000 in China, and 
1,126,000 in Russia, while 
tries contributed in the neighborhood of 
240.000 bales The world’s consump 
bales of the same 
weight ,for the 1914-15 
amounted to 19,761,000, of which 3,890, 
000 were consumed in the United King 
dom, 6,250,000 on the Continent and 
1,400,000 by Japan. The consumption 
of the United States, in bales of 500 
Ibs. net weight, was 5.429.000 bales. The 
outlook for the supplies of this year is 
far from a certain quantity. The off 


Of this amount 


other coun 


tion expressed in 


season ot 


The Year in Figures. 


January 
May contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
Ginned to Jan. 16 
February: 
May contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
March: 
May contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
Final ginning 
April: 
May contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
May: 
May contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
June: 
July contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
June condition 
July: 
July contracts New York 
In sight for month 
July condition 
Acreage estimate.* 
August 
October contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
August condition 
Commercial crop 
Visible-end season (Am.) 
World's consumption season 
September: 
October contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
September condition 
Ginned to Sept. 1.. 
Ginned to Sept. 25 
October: 
December contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
October condition.. 
Ginned to Oct. 18 
November: 
December contracts, New York 
In sight for month. 
Ginned to Nov. 1.... 
Ginned to Nov. 14.. 
December: 
December contracts, New York 
In sight for month ¢ : 
Ginned to Dec. 1. 
Gov't crop estimate 
Ginned to Dec. 13... 
* Revised figures Dec. 15th, 1915, 30,957,000 
+ Estimated. 





1915 14 1913 
9.10-8.00 12.54-11.90 12.87-11.69 
2,298,922 1,713,034 1,299,808 

14.915.850 13,582,036 13,088,930 
8.98-8, 2 12.16-11.71 12.50-11.84 
1,867,631 1,044,988 817.921 
9.88-8.3 12.31-11.60 12.17-11.7 
1,441,74 741,562 616,330 
15,905,840 13,982,811 13,488,539 
0.38-9.46 12.19 6-1 
1,008,386 09,947 7.368 
».88-9.00 14.45-12.4¢ 11.75-11 
75, 05¢ 497 372,761 
9.62-9.15 13.42-1 12.24-11.35 
291,109 $9,212 6,780 
S00 74.3 1 
9.39-8.41 16-11.0 1 11.70 
276,843 S9.394 157.5690 
31,535,000 7.406.000 7.408.000 
10.0 10 ‘ ] l 42-10.9 
2 ; 0,075 364,871 
60.3 ih.4 79.6 
15,136,285 14,883,689 13,993,222 
3,099,881 L691, 808 1,332,140 
14,134,000 1,541,000 14,715,000 
9.71-12.22 ( 1 14.06 2 
1,268,908 1.626.570 
64a 2 ‘ i] hs 2 
463,896 $80,317 799,099 
2,904,063 3,393,752 3,246,655 
11.70-13.00 Closed. 14.12-12.88 
2,016,565 1,960,519 2,937,051 
60.8 73.5 64.1 
5,710,824 7,619,747 6,973,518 
11.28-12.37 7.48-6.85 13.75-12.84 
1,972,700 2,460,350 2,843,247 
7,382,578 9,826,912 8,830,396 
11,668,240 10,444,529 
11.64-12.61 7.49-6.65 13.27-12.01 
1,950,000 2,479,441 2,379,495 
9,705,877 13,073,386 12,088,412 
11,161,000 15,966,000 13,677,000 
10,303,253 13,972,229 12,927,428 


»927 
the final figures are given for 1914 and 1913 


D43 $3 


cial estimate of the Department of Ag 


riculture imdicated a growth of Ameri 
can from the planting of 1915 of 11,- 
161,000 bales of lint cotton, in bales 


500 Ibs. gross. With an 
linters this would point to a 
growth of say 11,800,000 bales 


allowance for 
total 
Messrs 
Ralli Brothers estimate the crop of In 
dia at 5,780,000 bales, including a carry 
over of 900,000 bales and an allowance 
of 750,000 bales for home consumption 
The Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture 
estimates the crop India at 4,863,000 
cantars, which is equivalent to about 
1,018,000 bales of 500 Ibs 


gross weight, 
and represents a decrease of about 2% 
per cent. Little has been heard as to 
the progress of other growths, and ac 
cording to Secretary Hester there were 
1,450,000 bales of the \merican growth 
of 1914 unmarketed and out of sight tn 


the South at the beginning of the pres 


CHINA TRADE 


(Continued from page 43) 


Che overstocking of the China market 
with American cotton cloth by the ship 
ments of 1905-1906 was not worked off 
until well along in 1908, when a more 
cheerful attitude of Chinese merchants 
led to purchases resulting in the much 
larger and more encouraging shipments 
of 1909. In 1910 the China ports specu- 
lated in rubber plantation stocks, for 
eigners and natives together, and in the 
collapse Shanghai alone is said to have 
lost $50,000,000 in cash taken out of 
trade and from the country 


RETARDING INFLUENCES 


In 1911 there was the revolution and 
the establishment of the republic, in 1913 
the abortive rebellion, in 1914 the effect 
of the European war, particularly severe 
commercially in all outlying countries, 
and in the year 1915 not only the con- 
tinued burden of the great war but the 
depressing intluence of the aggressive 
attitude toward China, and 
the change back to a monarchical form 
of government. To a people peculiarly 
sensitive to political alarms, out of the 
sorry experience of centuries among 
those who have anything to lose, whose 
only desire is to be let alone, because 
they know themselves helpless in any 
event, such a succession of shocks is 
enough to disorganize any trade. 

But meanwhile, and more potent than 
any influence within the political field, 
was that process set up by China itself 
within its anomalous financial system, 
recognized in com- 
mercial circles, which has been the chief 
influence in the loss of our trade, and 


Japanese 


not immediately 


caused a depression from which there 
has not as yet been recovery. 
UNSTABLE CURRENCY CONDITIONS 


In China there is no currency properly 
o-called, the medium of exchange being 
silver bullion. For the purchases of the 
people, the mass of population, trans- 
actions necessarily small where a work- 
man earns the equivalent of ten cents 
gold a day, out of which he must feed, 
clothe and shelter his family, copper 
coins, called “cash,” have been in use 
for many generations. Incidentally of 
recent years, and in centers of trade, 
there have appeared, besides the Mexi- 
can and other similar “dollars,” local 
currencies of small silver and issues of 
unsecured paper money without central 
authority or provision of redemption, 
and having no fixed value even in the 
places of origin. Moreover, there is no 
common standard of fineness for silver 
bullion. Each province, and sometimes 
each of several parts of a single prov- 
ince has a standard of its own, and the 
resulting intricacy of exchange values 


in settlement of the transactions of 
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TEXTILE SHOW CLOSES TONIGHT 


Manufacturers Said to Have Booked Orders 
for $3,000,000 Worth of Machines 


This is the closing day for the textile 
exhibition in Mechanics Building. It has 
been most successful, both in size and at- 
tendance, and it is reported that sales 
amounting to about $3,000,000 have been 
booked by the dealers. 
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internal commerce is beyond the capac- 
ity of any but a Chinese exchange 
dealer. The silver coins have been de- 
based and counterfeited, and the paper 
money discredited. Far worse than all 
this, the copper “cash” of the people 
has been reduced to the basis of token 
currency by the issue of a flood of new 
coins, put out ostensibly to supply a need 
for more copper money. These were 
turned out in vast quantities, from many 
provincial mints, so far in excess of any 
possible capacity of the country to ab- 
sorb them quickly that they have fallen 
to a fraction of their face value, ten 
cash, and have carried the old coins 
with them, so that the latter have never 
had their former buying power by half. 
This process, begun in 1905, was not for 
some years effective, but from 1910 on- 
ward has been a potent factor in the 
course of the trade in cotton goods. 
Coming upon lower silver the effect has 
been disastrous. Years ago, when silver 
was worth twice its present value, it was 
generally considered that taels 3.00 per 
piece of 40 yards for the leading 2.85 
yards sheeting was the limit of con- 
sumptive demand. On today’s first cost 
here, assuming a normal freight rate, 
1ot now obtainable, the silver cost at 
Shanghai of such a piece of goods 
would be taels 5.00. But that is only 
part way. At the earlier price there had 
been no debasement of the copper cash 
with which the individual Chinaman 
buys five yards for a suit of clothes. 
Now he finds that it takes twice as 
many cash as it did then, and he gets 
no more of them for his labor. He has 
no silver, and there is no escape for him 
from the double burden. He must have 
clothes to wear, so he buys the cheapest 
cloth he can get, though he would much 
prefer to buy under the brands he and 
his father, and very likely his grand- 
father, had learned insured to him dur- 
able goods. This condition of affairs 
is understood by the enlightened men 
now in control of the government’ in 
China, and some measures, all that is 
within their power, have been taken to 
correct it. The task is beyond the 
present economic strength of China, and 
probably must be taken up from the 
outside in a friendly spirit. It is be- 
lieved that this was in prospect just 
before the present great war, but had to 
be abandoned. Nothing will help China 
so much as the establishment of a 
modern system of currency of uniform 
value throughout the country, not dif- 
ficult in proportion to the magnitude of 
the interests to be benefited, not only of 
China but of all trading and neighbor- 
ing countries. It would be an invest- 
ment sure to pay large returns were it 
possible for enterprise to take that di- 
rection. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR 


What the Chinese dealers and con- 
sumers have been taking in substitution 
1 the American cloth formerly im- 
ported is in part recorded in current 
statistics, frequently set out in rebuke 
our manufacturers by those who do 
tt understand. The most recent and 
xact statement of the largest 
f such supply is the report of export 
cotton from Japan for the 
ine months ending September 30, 1915 
There was sent out from that country 
that period “cotton tissues” to the 
mount of gold $13,264.688 (at 50 cents 
or a Yen) of which $10,624,530 went to 


AMERICAN GOODS 


source 


goods 








China, excluding Hongkong, and in 
cluding Japanese territory in China 
Specific items of this export are: 
Yard 

irey sheetings and shirtings 94,703,854 
White sheetings and shirtings 4,300,543 
Drills and jeans : 988 
Cotton flannels 10,079,215 
Imitation nankeens 61,390,180 


most of which probably went to the 
North of China. The sheetings and 
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drills are the equivalent of 240,696 bales 
of American goods, and the flannels to 
16,832 cases. These Japanese cloths sell 
at about 25 per cent. less than those 
they have supplanted. How they are 
made and what determines their cost is 
described in the report upon “ Cotton 
Goods in Japan,” made by W. A. 
Graham Clark, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in 1914, Special 
Agent’s Series No. 30, the best report 
ever made upon the cotton industry of 
Japan. That the conditions which have 
helped the competition of Japan for the 
cotton goods trade of China and made 
it formidable remove the reproach from 
our own manufacturers, if any is laid 
upon them, is apparent from statements 
by Mr. Heintzelman, Consul General of 
the United States at Mukden, Man- 
churia, in the October, 1915, number of 
the Far Eastern Review, saying, “ With 
little or no competition the Japanese are 
unloading in Manchuria the products 
of their home labor, and favored by 
Government subsidies, special railway 
rates, preferential customs treatment, 
and exemption from internal taxation. 
In addition to these special privileges 
and aids to trade the Japanese are pene- 
trating all parts of the country, locating 
in places not open to international resi- 
dence and trade.” These statements of 
United States Government officers sum- 
marized are that Japanese cloth sent 
into China is made of inferior cotton, 
Indian and Chinese, weighted to about 
30 per cent., manufactured and market- 
ed under artificial conditions which elim- 
inate much of the cost that goods of 
other foreign origin have to meet. 
OTHER COMPETITION 

Another source, small as yet but of 
growing importance, is in the mills of 
China itself. The peculiar advantage 
enjoyed by these establishments, besides 
location within the source of supplies 
for manufacturing, and at the door of 
the consuming market, is in getting their 


raw material and labor on a silver 
basis. 

USE OF HAND LOOM 
The hand loom, always producing 


much of the cloth used by the Chinese 
people, has had in this time of hard- 
ship a new value. The little the work- 
ing man can spare for clothes from the 
small sum he in depreciated 
money will buy some foreign yarn for 
warp, and with hand spun yarn for 
tilling his wife and children can weave 
a cloth that serves to cover the family 
Chis process will probably continue until 
the lot of the people improves. 

Other sources of supply need not be 


receives in 


considered here; Great Britain, whose 
competition on coarse yarn heavy 
weights disappeared before American 


cloth many years ago, Italy, which never 
gained a foothold in the China market, 
and Austria, whence cloth came oc 
casionally in what appeared to be a sort 
of “dumping” operation 


HOW TO REGAIN TRADE 

The pressing question is how to save 
what is left of the demand for Ameri 
can cloth and pe rhaps get back the trade 
that has been taken away. That the 
consumption of foreign made cloth has 
not ceased is shown by the Japanese ex 
ted above. How much 
\merican cloth is ex- 
pressed better by deliveries of the latter 


to the natives than by 


ports to China ne 
f it remains for 


shipments from 
here. Of recent years there have been 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 





back of 
tions in 


1914-1915, when 
China have been severe upon 
trade, and allowing for the political dis- 


Going 


condi- 


turbances that have been almost con- 
stant since early 1911, it is fair to as- 
sume that a present market could be 
depended upon for perhaps 100,000 pack- 
ages a year, a volume of business well 
worth doing. The trade factors to be 
considered and dealt with in the effort 
to hold and increase it are the cost of 
our goods to the Chinese, the method 
of conducting the business, the buying 
power of the people of China, the Japan- 
ese competition, and the political pros- 
pect. A chapter could be written about 
each, and it is difficult to be brief and 
yet clear. These factors are of 
importance according to the 
view, but taken in 
for the present purpose. 


relative 
point of 
this 


may be order 


MEETING COMPETITION 
market that there 1s 
a limit beyond which acvancing price 
will restrict consumption and stimulate 
substitution. It is elastic, 
China as elsewhere, but 


It is true of any 


to be sure, in 
operates more 
quickly where buying power is low. If 
first here are high, the 
China is going to be harder. 
those h 


task in 
Chere are 


costs 


among the advisers to business 


men who call upon manutacturers 
to sell to foreign markets irrespective 
of cost, but that is a course of unrea- 
son, discussion of which is futile. Per- 


haps it may be necessary for our manu- 
facturers to adjust their processes and 
costs to the present ability of the 
Chinese buyers, and produce goods that 
can be marketed to compete in quality 
and price with those which have within 
recent years displaced the American 
cloth. Moreover, it may be that it is 
possible now to compete successfully 
for the large trade in China for fine 
yarn grey and bleached cloth, as has 
been intelligently suggested by one ex- 
perienced observer, a field into which 
the mills of Japan have not been able 
to enter successfully. It seems worth 
trying out. 


METHODS OF DISTRIBUTION 


On the method of conducting the 
trade in American cotton cloth with 
China much criticism has been ex- 
pended, some finding in it the chief 


cause of the present smaller volume. 
It is urged that the practice of two 
great distributors of American products, 
hardly mercantile in their operation, so 
far as cost and returns are concerned, 
should be followed, and the Japanese 


imitated in their barter, giving of 
credit and penetration beyond treaty 
limits. There is possible now, in the 


less commanding position of the Shang- 


hai merchants, what could not 
been undertaken a few years ago, 


have 
when 
the Piece Goods Guild at that port was 
powerful and prevented any trespass by 
foreign traders upon their markets in 
the whole North of China. It is quite 
likely that an adjustment to this new 
condition will be made. But it must 
be realized that expansion by numerous 


distributing stations will add greatly 
to the cost of doing the business. As it 
has been conducted, probably no dis- 
tribution in the cotton goods trade at 


home or abroad has been so cheaply 
China. To 
establish outlying branches, equip them 
with capable staff and provide 
will be 
expensive 


made as to consumers in 
foreign 
will 
undertaking 


upervision, as 
large 
who can be 


necessary, 
be a and 
Me n 


are willing to 
ing in 


upon and 
of liv 
place Ss are not 
will not go for as 
small pay or profits as will the Japanese 
Where 
against an inferior article, which is be- 
ing marketed on a artificial 
cheapness, expense cannot be added off- 
hand to the better and therefore higher 
cost product. Doubtless the process of 
adjustment will be gradual, with a near 
approach by establishment of branches 


cde pe nded 
make the sacrifice 
small and remote 
and 


easily found, 


competition is to be set up 


basis of 
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and depots in the larger cities, which 
could be made self-sustaining 

On the course of silver as affecting 
the financial status of the Chinese people 
no one can have an opinion worth ex- 
pressing. There is no present prospect 
of establishment of a fiscal system in 
China that will embody an adequate and 
stable currency. The revenues of the 
government were becoming more de 
pendable, the confidence of the people 
in the central authority increasing, and 
a beginning may 
own 


be possible on their 
initiative. The crops for several 
years have been abundant, without flood 
and famine or other catastrophe, and 
have this year at least sold 
prices here are the bases of 
perity in the land. If only the people 
could look to the future without mis- 
giving there could be found encourage- 
ment to expect better commercial con 
ditions 


for xX¢ od 
pre S- 


JAPAN S FI 
As to 


suppose 


TURE COMPETITION 
Japan, it is only reasonable to 


that the competition for the 


China trade will be pressed to the limit 
oft capacity of production. Not counting 
the hand looms, from which is said to 


come the imitation nankeens, the present 
equipment is about 30,000 power looms, 
run night and day, some of the product 
for the home trade under a heavy pro 
tective tariff. The competition is arti 
What 
is being done is a hazardous experiment 
It cannot be possible to 
every industry and enterprise 
indefinitely, for the cost of it must come 
from taxation upon those without power 
of resistance, to which there is a limit 

Into the political field who can throw 
his vision? China has been called the 
land of the unexpected, and the events 
of recent years fix the title. It cannot 
be predicted, as the stage is now set, 
that the approaching years will bring 
the peace and quiet so greatly needed 
for the growth of the nation toward 
modern progress. What may come of 
recent developments it is too soon to 
discern. The president, now the mon 
arch elect, is a very great man, and it 
may well be that he knows that bh: his 
new power, and the prestige of a per 
sonal ruler among a people to whom the 
scheme of a republic gave not even the 
shadow of an idea within their com 
prehension, he will secure a constitu 
tional government more quickly and 
surely than could have been obtained by 
the rather vague republican establish 
ment by which he has undoubtedly been 
impeded. It is greatly to be wished that 
China could be left to work out her 
political future, 


ficial, but that is Japan’s affair 


in economics 
subsidize 


with 


such light from 
the development and growth of other 
countries as she chooses to be guided 


by. For China the danger is still from 
without rather than from 
borders 


within her 


NEED FOR PATIENCE 

these remarks is to 
show that the decline of the export of 
\merican cotton cloth to China is not 
the result of a lack of interest on the 
part of manufacturers or merchants, nor 
from any other one cause; that the situ 
ation 1s complicated, some of its factors 
to be 


[he purpose of 


met with patience and persever 


ance, at least one of them contravening 


the laws of economics: that there is 
still a sufficient volume of the trad 
left to be worth doing There is no 
panacea for the condition of affairs 
which some find so hopeless. It re 


quires work and endurance, such as 
were given in building up the trade over 
the forty years noted above, and such 
methods as will commend themselves 
to the men who will have to do the 
business. The advisers must not be im- 
patient if all their suggestions are not 
adopted instantly, perhaps not all ot 
them at any time. 
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ROOT? COBNTERS 


ARE SMALL IN THEMSELVES, BUT ARE 


A BIG HELP 


TO COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
ie Re 


Capacities 10,000 to 10,000,000 


ROOT COUNTERS 


» you to prevent disputes with employees when on_ piece 
prevent errors in production on quantity orders—pre 
‘nt waste of material, resulting from over-production. 
It doesn’t matter whether you want to count the output of 
a loom, a folding machine, braiding machine or any other tex 
tile machinery in your mill, you can get the exact count, me 
chanically accurate, with a Root Counter. 

If your needs are peculiar and entirely different from others 
we can produce a Counter that will meet your wants. Root 
Counters operate to left or right; forward or backward; con 
tinuous or repeat. 

If you want absolute accuracy in counts with all the savings 

that this means just remember- 


There’s a Root Counter for Every Textile Use 


If you have a counting problem put it up to us 


Send coupon now for catalog showing Root Counters counting textile products 


C. J. ROOT CO., 100 Morey St., Bristol, Ct. 


We want. 
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Mckenzie, McKay Company 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


| | of Cotton Yarns 


| Warps Dyed or Bleached and Mercerized. 
| Skeins Dyed or Bleached. 


Cones, 


| | Beverage Hill Avenue 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


eee 














Quills and Tubes. 








Hank Clocks are a Necessity if You Want 
Facts in Regard to Production and Costs 


Morton Hank Clocks are Accurate, 
Low in Cost and are easily applied to 


Drawing 
Combers 
Fly Frames 
Spinning 
Twisters 


Price 


$3, 00 


THE {MORTON CARD FLAT DRIVE 


A permanent repair for cards needing new flat chains which 
allows the continued use of the old chains, at less than one third 
the cost of replacing them. 

One Mill Agent, who ordered the Card Flat Drive for all of 
his cards, says: “ Any new cards that I buy must have your de- 
vice built into them.” (Name and address on request). 


MORTON & ANDREWS 


497 WORTHEN ST. 


-0-0-0-0707070 00 Tn K 


LOWELL, MASS. 


January 15, 1916. 
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The Cotton Industry of Japan 
By Charles Richards Dodge 


’ a history of development of 
Japan’s cotton manufacturing in- 
stry is a story of remarkable achieve- 
nt. The industrial advancement of 
country had its beginning practically 
th the opening of the Meyi period, 
7, when the emperor of that name 
ended the throne and brought about 
restoration of the Imperial Govern- 
nt. Since that event Japan has come 
and sought world 
knowledge in all matters pertaining to 
{ useful arts and manufacture, and 
through the encouragement of inter- 
with Europe and America has, 
i) a measure, adopted Western ideas 
and Western culture. 


out of seclusion 


( rse 


GOVERN MENT ESTABLISHED MILLS 
tealizing the importance of increasing 
the productions of the country, of pro- 
manufacture and 
commerce, the government made every 
to encourage new industries by 
modern processes, and to this end sent 


advancing 


moting 


tort 


graduates of technical schools to for- 
eign countries to study modern meth- 
ods. The government at the same time 
established and managed model fac- 


tories in different industries, and among 


them two model cotton spinning fac- 
tories, equipped with machinery  pur- 
chased in England. Ten years later, 


when the students sent abroad had re- 
turned, all of these model industrial 
establishments were disposed of to pri- 
vate capital, and by 1880 only a woolen 
factory remained in the hands of the 
government. In 1887 the country could 
boast of 880 industrial establishments 
of ten or more workmen each, with a 
grand total of 63,000 operatives. 

During these two decades modes of 
dress also underwent a change as a re- 
sult of the influence of occidental civ- 
ilization, causing a demand for new 
kinds of textile fabrics, and necessitat- 
ing the utilization of dobby and jacquard 
These machines, which were 
first installed at Nishijin, Kiryu and 
\shikaga, are now used by weavers 
throughout the Empire. The introduc- 
tion of cotton spinning naturally ex- 
erted a great influence on the cotton 
fabric industry, and new weaves ap- 
peared that had never been seen before. 
[hus the development of cotton spin 
ing, as well as the spinning of. silk 
caused a considerable increase in 
the production of textile fabrics, and 
latterly the utilization of the 
loom has rapidly increased. 


1 
looms, 





varns, 
power 


SYSTEMATIC DEVELOPMENT 

\fter 1887 the varied industries gen- 
erally made systematic development, the 
spinning industry especially, al 
hough the economic depression of 1890, 
and the war with China a few 
ater, checked for a time the material 
However, by the close of the 
ird decade, 1897, the varied industries 
country represented a capital of 
10,000, the number of factories em- 
oying ten or more men having in 
‘reased to 7,278, with a total of 450,000 
peratives. In 1912 the 8,705 establish 
ments on record had more than doubled 
the number of work people, the larger 
er being women, the total produc- 
f textile industries alone amount- 
ng to a value of $155,000,000 a year 
has been the remarkable industrial 
lopment of Japan in 45 years, cot- 
spinning and the manufacture of 
n goods taking front rank among 
he varied industries, the production of 
tron yarn alone reaching a total of 

357 10,000 pounds in 1912. 


HOME-GROWN COTTON 
tton growing in Japan is an older 
as the growth of the plant is said 
ve had its beginning in the six 


years 





vance, 


teenth century, although one = writer 
states that it 
as 781 A. D. 


teenth 


was introduced as early 
It was not until the seven- 
that the cul- 
ture began to spread as an industry, 
continuing down to the present 
Mr. Estabrook, chief of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, Washington, informs 
me that according to the thirtieth stat- 
istical report of the Department of 
Agriculture of Japan, the crop of 1912 
was 7,251,241 pounds, and that of 1913, 
6,398,849 pounds. On the 
pounds of unginned to 1 
ginned cotton, this would be equivalent 
to 5,057 and 4,462 bales of ginned cotton, 
respectively, of a net weight of 478 
pounds each; or 2,417,246 pounds in 1912 
and 2,132,836 pounds in 1913. Another 
authority makes the general statement 
that Japanese cotton stands at 60 per 
cent. seed and 40 per cent. lint, at least 
for the finer grades of long staple, such 


century, however, 


day. 


basis ot 3 


pound of 


as are produced in the northern edge of 
the region. 
cotton plant, says: 

“The quality of 
least that produced in the best cotton 
districts 
considerably shorter than the ordinary 
shrub cotton. The 
seldom more than 1.8 centimeters in 
length. The best cotton is elastic and 
glossy, but the gloss appears to be more 
a result of climate and locality than of 
variety, a damp climate being unfavor- 
able to the production of glossy fiber. 
The cotton of the damp San-indo re- 
gion has little gloss, while that of the 
neighboring provinces, especially that of 
Osaka-Fu and Wakayama-Ken, possess 
The last named lint 
It is of medium 


Handy, in his work on the 
Japanese cotton—at 
is good, though the staple is 


tree or staple is 


a very good gloss. 
is considered the best. 
length, soft, very elastic and as glossy 
as silk. The strength of the lint in the 
province of Suo is well known. That 
produced in the San-indo district is 
mostly short stable, hard and without 
gloss.” 
RAW IMPORTS 

With the rapid growth of the manu- 
facturing industry Japan has been 
obliged to import a great deal more cot- 
ton than the country produces. Twenty 
years ago only a very small portion, 
perhaps one-tenth, of the entire supply 
of imported from the 
United States, the greater part coming 
from India and China. Now this is 
changed, as in a recent year 
per cent., or thirty-two million dollars’ 
worth, of cotton has been purchased in 
the United States in a year. 
Here are the figures for three years: 


COTTON 


cotton came 


over 25 


single 


Year. Bales EF ounds Value 
1912 898.0123 209,218,378 $23,641,186 
1913 ep $64.46 »45.364,.014 > 370 Ks 
1914 355,398 187,349,004 19,889,404 
Japan’s total imports of raw and 
ginned cotton from all sources in 1913 


of $116,799,593 
Cotton spun in Japan in 
1861, Maregius Shimadzu pur 
chased spinning machinery in England 
and laid the foundation of the indus- 
try. In 1912 there were 93 factories 
with a paid-up capital of $33,080,637, 
2.212.767 working spindles, 
563,670,000 pounds of yarn. 
factories are fe 


a valu 
first 


amounted to 
was 
when 


employing 
producing 
While the 


place s, the 


located in 22 
leading centers of the in- 


dustry are Osaka, Tokyo, Hyogo and 
Nichi, these four cities supporting 52 


of the 93 factories reported, there be- 

ing 20 in Osaka alone. In the decade 

from 1903 to 1913 there was an increase 
of 17 factories in the Empire. 
RANGE OF PRODUCTS 

Coming now to the manufacture of 

cotton the list 

erable range of products 


shows a consid- 
Silk and cot- 


figured fabrics, 


goods, 


ton mixtures, embracing 


satins, crepes, “ futa-ko,” ete. are pre 
pared to the value of $14,900,000, chiefly 
Nichi, 
Pure cotton cloths, 
nel, Kasuri 


in Kyoto, Tochigi, Saitama and 


Gitu cotton 
cotton 
towels are manufactured to the value 


of $76,350,000, the 


cloths, crepes and 


cities of Osaka, 


\ichi, Wakayama, Ehime, Tochigi and 


Mive being the leading centers of pro- 
duction, though a dozen other places 
could be named. In Osaka and Aichi 


these manufactures 
$17,000,000 a 


alone the value of 


amounts to year Che 
manufacture of cotton crepe appears to 


be a distinctively Japanese industry, the 





production reaching a value of over 
$2,500,000, besides crepes of silk and 
cotton mixed, worth almost as much 
more 


EXPORTS OF COTTON MANUFACTURES 
Japan’s tremendous advance in tex- 
tile manufacture is conspicuously shown 
in the imports and exports 
published by the government. In 1868, 
the first year of the 
chief articles of 
cloth, cotton yarn 
the chief exports being tea and 
comprising about one-third of the 
export trade. With advance in manu- 
facturing industries, and the increase 
of home production, in a short time the 
limit of the demand had 
reached, and it necessary to 
find an outlet for the surplus, 
result that, at the present such 
goods as cotton yarn, cotton cloth, in 
cluding calico, formerly supplied wholly 
from abroad, have become chief articles 
ot export. The present production of 
cotton yarn particularly is so great that 
now only fine thread is imported. On 


tables of 


Meiji regime, the 
import cotton 
and 


were 
woolen goods, 


silk, 
total 


home been 
became 
with the 


time, 


the other hand raw materials are being 
imported in ever increasing quantities 
\s an 
some figures of exports of cotton manu 
factures for the two periods, 1893 and 


instructive showing here are 





1913—covering only two decades: 

Goods 1893 141 
Cotton yarn $29,588 $35,498,769 
White cotton cloth 3.020.59: 
Cotton crepe 13.48 945,09 
Cotton flannel 140,575 623,797 
Twilled cotton cloth... 4,220.79 
Cotton towels 1.220.788 
Cotton Knit goods 66,135 4,423,709 
Totals = +783 $50,053 3 


The larger part of the 
cotton goods are to Oriental countries, 
or the East, as British India, Dutch 
India, the Asiatic Russian territories 
and China principally, although in the 
tables of United States imports from 
Japan appears the item of cotton goods 


exports ot 


to the value of $305,198. It is worth 
noting that in the world trade with 
Japan the United States stands first, 


our imports from that country amount 
ing to over ninety-two million dollars, 
while our exports make a total of over 
sixty million dollars 


\IPORTING COTTON MACHINERY 

\ll that appears in the foregoing 
statements goes to show a material 
prosperity that any nation might be 
proud of. There is every indication 
that the high water mark of Japan’s 


textile, 
manufacture, has not 


advance in especially cotton 


been reached. 
Here is a significant item in the tables 
of imports for 1913: Cotton spinning 
machinery to the value of over 
$2,500,000. 
JAPAN AS AN ADVERTISER 
As proof that Japan is a good adver 
tiser of her manufactt-res, 
can be made to her prominence as an 


reference 


exhibitor at international expositions 


such as those held at Chicago, St. Louis 


Paris and at the recent exposition in 
San Francisco. Here, among her su- 
perb exhibits, are shown in interesting 
variety such cotton manufactures as 
dress goods, calicoes, cotton cloths, win 


dow curtains, printed scarfs, table cov 
ers, table cloths and napkins, towelling, 


crepes in endless variety, cotton flan- 
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nel, braids, shoe strings namental 
twines and many other velties 
the list 50 exhibitors cot ¢ s 
many large concerns St | 
imong them rrominent es ment 
located at kushima, with an annual 
output equal to 1,300,000 yen, and em 
ploying 5,000 operatives in ( ‘ 

n gassed yarn, bi 1 « n cre] 
claimes t ¢ deal I I sult 
shirts and other clothing 

COMPARISON WITH OTHE NDUSTRIES 

\ br eference to Japan's textile 
industries as a whole may not be out of 
place, as it affords data for comparison 
It has been shown that the production 


f silk and cotton mixtures in a singel 


vear has amounted to $14,500,000 and of 
cotton ta \dding 
gures $58,500,000 for silk fab 


rics, $2,150,000 for linen goods and $14, 


pure rics $75.000.000 


I these 


297,650 for woolen products, the grand 
total foots up $168,500,000. Tt will be 
seen by these gures that the cotton 
goods industry, exclusive of cotton knit 
goods, and yarn spinning, (tl gure 
for which are not at hand) amounted 
to almost $15,000,000 more than the 
products of all the other textile indus 
tries coml ned It 4 « T retted 
that the lue of the 564,000,000 pound 
t cott yarn produced cannot be 


stated, as it might make the sum total 


of Japan's cotton 


hundred millions m 


manutacturers one 
Te for the export 
inted 


and of cotton knit goods 


alone of cotton yarn, in 1913, am 
to $35,998,500 
$4,400,000 
|] ate 
Dodge 
show 
to be 
ing mill 


received since Mr 
article 
pindles 


reports 
prepared the above abl 
recent orders for 410,000 
installed in Japanese 
Editor 


cotton spin 


Popularizing Bleached Textiles 
\t the recent 
the western 
\ssociation of 
Manufacturers 


meeting in Chicago of 
of the National 
Underwear 


members 
Hosiery and 
there was some discus 
sion of a national advertising campaign 
to stimulate the use of bleached goods 
and thus minimize the scarcity of dye 
stuffs. It now Massa 
chusetts \ssociation is 
conducting a publicity campaign throug! 
its members that may 


factor to this end if 


develops that the 
Laundrymen’ 


prove a power! ful 


followed by other 


state or national organizations. Its put 


pose is to protect laundries against 


claims for damages due to _ fugitive 


colors in washing, and a series of cir 
culars are being sent to the public warn 
ing them of the seriousness of the dy: 
situation and advising them to use white 
whenever possible. One of these circu 
lars is headed “Go to White” and is as 
follows 

“To-day those industri lepending 
on dyes are practically at a standsti 
Most, if not all, of the dyes used come 
from abroad, and owing t] errible 
onflict going on in Europe the importa 
t ns rt roreign dves i ntire 
eased Che stock on n icticall 
exhausted and the manufacturers f 
colored goods are forced to use inferior 
dyes \t the present time, there are 
practically no fast colors manufactured 


in the United States, notwithstanding all 
newspaper reports to the 
“As a result of 


ntrary 
this condition, while 
the European war 


lasts and for some 
time after its close, we must expect t 
have colors that will run when washed 
Chere is no known method whereby 
we can wast! these fugitive color sé 
they will not run 
“ Therefore, we urge our patrons t 
purchase as many white goods as pos 
sibe until such time as our manufa 
turers here in the United States can 
produce fast colors, and by so doing, 
help lift this great country of ours out 
of the deplorable condition which we 
now stand as regards the dye indust: . 
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CHAFFEE’S MILL WHITE 


A Permanent, Light-Diffusing Paint for the Factory Interior The Paint That Sparkles O’er with Light 









Lowest 
Ultimate | 
Cost 





SANITARY FINISH 


CHAFFEE’S MILL WHITE isto tvexv Nook sXp'corNer 








Prolongs the Daylight Hours Dispels the Gloom Insures Increased Precision 

Materially Reduces Bills for Artificial Light Makes Sanitary Surroundings Accuracy and Workmanship from Employees 
Wouldn’t it pay you right now to Investigate the Merits of this Sparkling, Shadow-( ‘hasing White Paint, which 
has proven its Efficiency in Mudedre ds of the Largest Mills? What we have done for others we can do for you. 





Write TODAY for Descriptive Booklet and Paint Panel 


THOMAS K. CHAFFEE COMPANY -_ -_ Providence, R. I. 


PEECH SONS & PHILLIPS CO., Mercerized Yarns 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Our complete 
equipment with 
the use of 


Pure Water 


from our own 
Artesian Wells 


enables us to turn 
out highest grade 


Quality Yarns 














Cotton Yarns Record Good Progress in 1915 





Combed Yarn Business Expands 


Big Tire Yarn Trade and Less- 
ened Cloth Mill Competition 


_— outstanding features of trade 
in eastern combed and fine count 
yarns during 1915 were the 
marked expansion in demand from tire 
cloth mills, lessened competition from 
cloth mills, restricted imports and in- 
creased exports. Export business was 
not as important a feature with eastern 
as with southern mills, but the former 
have benefited indirectly through less- 
ened competition from the South. The 
decrease in imports was not nearly as 
large as appeared on the surface, but 
foreign competition has been materially 
restricted, and would have been felt 
much more keenly if business with do- 
spinners had remained as dull 
1914 and in the early half 


cotton 


mestic 
is it Was in 
f 1915 

NO CHANCE UNTIL LAST SIX MONTHS 

The first six months of the year were 
quite as discouraging to most spinners 
as was business during the greater part 
of 1914. Early in the year there was 
a moderate reaction from the dull con- 
ditions and low prices ruling the latter 
part of 1914, and by July prices had 
advanced about 15 to 20 per cent. above 
the low level at the opening of the year. 
This advance was partially due to the 
rise in prices of staple cotton, but more 
largely to the lessened competition with 
cloth mills. The latter had been bene- 
fiting from decreased importations and 
the majority of them needed all of their 
yarn production for their own consump- 
tion; this phase of the situation showed 
a further improvement during the fall, 
when many cloth mills became buyers 
of yarn, instead of sellers. It was dur- 
ing the last four months of 1915 that 
the most radical improvement in busi- 
ness and advance in prices occurred. 
Eastern spinners had been operating 
very conservatively up to this time and 
had steadfastly refrained from allowing 
stocks to accumulate; therefore when 
the spurt began it found them unpre- 
pared to take care of extra business 
for prompt delivery, and the advance 
in prices, accentuated by rising values 
if staple cotton, was very rapid. 

The poorest part of the market 
throughout the year for eastern spin- 
ners, as well as those in the South, was 
mn hosiery both carded and 
ombed; yet during the last three 
months there has been a marked im- 
irovement in demand for combed yarns 
f high with a much less no 
ticeable change in demand for carded 
ind low-grade combed yarns. It 
iossible to buy eastern combed _ peeler 
ones last January on a basis of 19c 
or 10s; these had advanced to about 
22'%c. in July but were even lower in 


yarns, 


grades, 


Was 


September; since then, however, prices 
ave advanced steadily and are now 
rm on a basis of 


pinnings Phe 


29 to 30c. for best 
market 
n fine counts is well illustrated by the 
rice movement of 2-60s combed peeler 
skeins, which opened the year on a 
asis of 45 to 46c. for eastern and 42 

43c. for southern. eastern 
arns could have been obtained at that 
time as low as 44c. and southern at 41c 
In July, eastern 2-60s had advanced to 
52 to 53c. and southern to 48 to 49c 
\t the close of the year prices of east 
rn 2-60s ranged from 65 to 70c., and 
est southern yarns sold at 60 to 62c., 
in advance of about 50 per cent. above 


course of the 


Some 


the low point reached in the 
BIG EXPANSION IN TRADE 
The outstanding feature of the year 
in the combed yarn division of the mar- 
ket was the wonderful increase in de- 
mand for tire cloth yarn. It was based 
upon an even more remarkable expan- 
sion in the number of automobiles used 
in this country, and upon the fact that 
there had been little increase in the pro- 
duction of tire cloth yarns for several 
years. To realize the marked change in 
this part of the market a knowledge of 
the growth of the automobile business 


year 


is necessary. It is the number of auto 
mobiles in actual use, plus the annual 
sales, that are piling up a permanent 
increase in the demand for tire cloth 
and yarns. In 1912 there were only 
1,000,000 automobiles in this country, 


yet this is the estimated production and 
sales for 1916. In 1915 the 
900,000. At 
automobiles are in 

United States. There is such a varia 
tion in the size and quality of tires that 
it is difficult to deduct even an approx- 
imate estimate of the quantity annually 
consumed, and attempts to make such 
an estimate are further complicated by 
the variation in the life of tires. lur- 
thermore, there are no statistics show 

ing the annual consumption, or the an 
nual production of tire manufacturers 
However, even a rough estimate 
prove of interest. It is probably 
to assume that, allowing for waste in 
weaving and in tire manufacture, it re- 
quires an average of five pounds of yarn 
to each tire. The million new automo- 
biles to be produced during 1916, allow- 
ing an extra tire for half of this num- 
ber, will require 22% pounds of yarn 
per machine, or an aggregate of 22, 
500,000 pounds. It is safe to estimate 
that, before the end of the year, at least 
half of these million machines will need 
another new tire, and this means 2,500, 
000 more pounds of yarn. It is a con 
servative estimate that the 2,500,000 au- 
tomobiles already in use will 


sak S dX 


eregated present 2,500,000 


may 


sate 


need an 
average of at least one new tire during 
the year, and this means approximately 
12,500,000 more pounds of yarn, or a 
total consumption during the year of 
37,500,000 pounds of yarn. At the clos« 
of 1916 these figures will have to be re 

vised to allow for 3,500,000 automohiles 
in use, and at least another million to 
be produced in 1917. Statisticians claim 
that there are 10,000,000 families in the 
United States who can afford an aut 

mobile of 
that Col 

lame, 


some kind, so it can be 
Mulberry 
vet be cast in the shade by 
the wonderful development of the au 


tomobile business. In view of the esti 


seen 
Sellers, of eyewash 


may 


mates previously mentioned it can 
safely assumed that tire yar 
ing the last three 
gated considerably more than 30,000,000 
\t all events, every tire clot] 
mill in the country, and 
sales yarn mill producing tiré 


yarn sales dur 
months have ager 
pounds 
yarn every 
yarns, is 
pushed to capacity, while the majority 
are increasing their loomage and 
possible The 
improvement in the tire yarn 
market is evidenced by the fact that 23s 
combed Sea Island, which could have 
been bought at the opening of the vear 
at 35 to 38c., are now firm at 55c.;: 
Kgyptians of the same count that sold 
at about 30c. last January are now 45c. 


dleage as rapidly as 


marked 


daily use in the 


Yarn Buying Proves Too Cautious 


Consuming Trades Miss Oppor- 


tunities 


HE twelve months of 1915 brought 

opportunities to yarn buyers such as 
have not been seen in any recent years, 
but the fact which disappointed spin- 
ners through the early part of that pe- 
riod and which disappointed buyers in 
the latter part is that these opportunities 
were allowed to pass without arousing 
the interest and the that they 
justified There have been only scat- 
tered spurts of buying from the home 
trade, 


action 


four 
while export buying, the year’s 
most outstanding 


and those chiefly in the last 
months, 
feature, has been the 
one redeeming factor which held supply 
down to a point where it did not com 
pletely overbalance 
competition for 


demand 
trade, however, was in 
evidence most of the year, and_ there 
was much of the usual price-cutting by 
speculative short selling, sacrificing from 
cutting Buyers 
took advantage of this in many of theit 
purchases, through 


a weak spot where 


stock or commission 


shopping the mat 
ket until they found 
subnormal levels were accepted. Most 
of the so made, however, were 
small, and the buyer let many oppor- 
tunities go by to secure yarn at prices 


sales 


lower than had been quoted for years 
and 30 per cent. under the level that is 
at present quoted and in prospect tor 
some time to come. The buyer's argu 
ment in every case was that he could 
operate ahead only where forward busi 
ness in his own particular product justi 


fied it. It seems to be true that the 
yarn consuming trades did lack a 
healthy forward business during the 


first eight months of the year, and when 
their books finally began to take on a 
more normal appearance in September 
or October, yarns had already risen to 
levels that were justified but not par- 


ticularly attractive. Thus, as a whole, 
the year appears divided into two pe- 
riods: January to August, inclusive, 


when the trend was downward and the 


market depressed by irregular trade, 
ind September to December, when 
sharp advances and better business came 
to light 

MARKET CATCHES MANY BUYERS 

The abnormal depression in cotton 
led many buyers to take a_ strongly 
bearish attitude toward yarns, at least 
up to August, and the advance without 
doubt caught many of them on the 
short side, with part of their product 


sold and no yarn bought to cover. Even 

as raw cotton and yarns progressed t 
ward the higher levels a number 
tvers remained firm in the conviction 


that it was only a temporary flurry and, 
a result, permitted the o get 
ympletely Whether 


this experience will teach them the les- 


1 


market tft 


away from them c 


son that the yarn market will not al 

ys respond to bearish tactics is doubt 
ul, though commission men wish that 
it would. From common gossip in the 
trade, knitters are the chief class of 


market get 
them salbriggan 
facturers, particularly, are said to have 
figured on further when they 
opened their lines last June and July, 
and, as 


buyers who have let the 


away from manu 


dec line Ss 


a result, sold their merchandise 
at lower prices than actual conditions 
warranted. They have never seen the 
yarn levels they expected, and now yarn 
is selling 6c. or more per pound higher 
than in July. Throughout the year raw 


and Puzzle Spinners 


fluctuations have been 


closely followed by yarns 


cotton’s fairly 
In January, 
with cotton at 8.00, framespun 10s cones 
were 14%4c 
In March, 
were 5c 


and 20s two-ply skeins 15c 
with cotton at 8.50, 10s cones 
and 20s two-ply skeins 1l6c 
In May, with cotton at 9.80, 10s cones 
were 17< and 20s two-ply skeins 18¢ 
In July, with cotton at 9.20 10s cones 
were 15 c. and 20s tw ply skeins 17¢ 


In September, with cotton at 11.30, 10s 


cones wet 17« ind 20 tw ply SkeIns 
19¢ In early lecen with cottor 
ver 1l2c, 10s cones we 20c. and 20s 
two-ply skeins 22 Cotton ctuat 
not nly « nged the isis n whicl iit 
spinn calculated ut als hastens 
r reta ‘ they ired the 
market t e turnin inst r for 
them ucl the yeat these effect 
were largely sentimental, and the av 
e | took his attitude mor ror 
what ( ped the market would ¢ 
than fr d, careful figuring 
TREND HAS BEEN UPWARD 


Just as 1914 showed an almost steady 
decline in yarn prices, 1915 has shown 
an advance. There have been only few 
periods of 
the market 


uncertainly 


brief, 
for the most part wavering 


recessi nn, and those 


between weakness ind 
strength The greatest price increases 
also have been recorded in periods of 
comparatively short duration. As deal 
ers have frequently described him, the 
spinner is prone to sudden enthusiasms 
When things 


way, bullishness comes upon 


seem to be going his 
him over 
night and prices bound upward. There 
have been periods this fall when spin 


) 


ners’ ideas of price rose 1 and 2 cents 


between telegrams on the 


Because of 


same day 
this headlong rush for ad 
spinners nearly always out 
stripped the distributing market, mak 
ing a straight commission business hard 
to put through when dealers were sell 


vances, 


ing varns considerably below what mills 


Though 


them 


were asking Iof spin 
ners as a rule led the advances, dealers 
usually led in declines by their close 
watching of the market and speculative 
anticipation of its trends. When condi 
tions began to warrant lower prices 
many dealers would take busine un 


der the market on a short basis 
ing that they could later buy 
spinner at a figure 


trust 
from the 
that will show them 


profit \lany instances of market ce 
pression are due to this short selling 
Spinners are beginning to follow the 
position of dealers on matter rf tl 
ort more closely than formerly and to 
assume a stiff attitude on prices when 
they feel that there large short 
interest on the market Many of the 
upward flurries in 1915 were due pri 
marily t commission hou 

rather than to direct activity f tl 
consumin trace 

WEAVERS CAUTIOlL FOR Mi‘ 

The weaving trades banished their ex 
treme caution only toward the close of 
the year From January through Au 
gust it was always in evidenc« ind 


even when dealers were cutting the last 
fraction off a market already abnor 
mally depressed, weavers held out be- 
they expected something - still 
This position was largely forced 
upon them by sluggish trade in their 
own products, for many yarn consum 
running only part time early 


cause 
lower 


ers were 
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Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Spinners of High Grade 


COTTON YARN 


Put up in 





Single or Two Ply 
Chain Warps, 
Ball Warps, 


Carded and 
Combed Peel ws, 
Combed Egyptian Skeins, on 
and Combed Cops, Tubes 


Sea Island and Cones 





CHAS. B. CHURCH, President T. ELLIS RAMSDELL, Agent 
JNO. H. C. CHURCH, Treas JOHN S. FULLER, Secretary 


MONUMENT MILLS 


HOUSATONIC, MASS 





COTTON SPINNERS Marseilles, Satin, Dimity and Crochet 
40,000 Spindles QUILTS 
White, Colored, Fancy and Double and Twist Hemmed or Fringed ready for use 


‘OTTON WARP SPECIALTIES IN MONOGRAMS 
C¢ ‘ON TARPS, "s to 60's f s % : 5. 
' All operations from Cotton in Bale to finished 
On Skeins, Cones, Tubes, Beams or Jack Spools goods performed in our works 


7 ‘ ; QUILT SALESROOM 
Yarns and \ arps sold direct 214 Church Street - - - - NEW YORK CITY 
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PRICES OF RAW COTTON AND COTTON YARNS FROM 1906 TO 1915, INCLUSIVE. 


THESE CHARTS HAVE BEEN COMPILED BY THE TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAI 
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The mark of 
a superior 
yarn 


Morowebb 
Combed 


Peelers 
50s-70s 


Single, 2. and 3 ply. Warps, Skeins, 
Cones, Tubes. Wet or Dry Twist 





Morowebb Cotton Mills Co., Gastonia, North Carolina 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 
Cotton Yarns 


ALL NUMBERS AND DESCRIPTIONS 


12 South Water Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
614 Medinah Temple 244 Chestnut Street 43 Leonard Street 





and 


iis 
tully 
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the year. Electric supply manufac- 
irers were turning to other things than 
sulated wire; upholstery and carpet 
ulls were curtailing, dress goods mak- 
rs seemed to be getting along without 
itton yarns; embroidery and_ lace 
ades were spotty, and towel and tape 
lls were doing only a fair trade. 
ith the war in Europe and much un- 
rtainty in this country’s own foreign 
lations, securities of munitions com- 
nies appeared to be the only thing 
at it was at all safe to be long on, 
| it is certain that yarn even at ridic- 
ulously low figures inspired practically 
no buying of the sort which might be 
called “investment.” Manufacturers took 
t short side, if they took any, and 
hand-to-mouth buying became the ac 
cepted and usual thing. On the ad- 
September fair buying for 
the year’s last quarter came out, and 
with the advance in cotton there came 
to light unmistakable signs of commer- 
cial prosperity, which began to take 
hold of yarn consumers one by one 
is continued to such an extent that 
by the end of November yarn contracts 
for six months ahead were being 
placed, and business was on a larger 
and healthier scale than had been seen 
almost a year and a half. 


yance in 


YEAR CLOSES HOPEFULLY 

Spinners who had been complaining 
of lack of orders last spring and sum- 
mer found themselves at the close of 
the year with their books pretty gen- 
erously filled for three months ahead 
and scattered orders running to June 
or beyond. A number of mills are re- 
ported actually sold up through March, 
and this is encouraging those who still 
have available production in that  pe- 
riod to believe that they can success 
fully hold it for a good price 
rhrough the year there has been the 
usual disparity here and there between 
various counts as demand and _ supply 
rose and fell. The standard descrip- 
tions are said to have been the market 
nearly all times. In the 
year’s first half 20s and 30s were in 
large supply and lacked buoyancy. In 
September, however, rising demand for 
20s and 30s two-ply warps made them 
both scarce, the latter in particular. 
Many spinners who were properly 
equipped increased their production of 
30s, and in certain quarters there has 
been talk of overproduction, but no evi- 
dence of it. Single warps have been 
in less demand toward the year’s close, 
nd it is said that the towel trade is 
turning from these to two-ply yarns 
Dark stock yarns have been plentiful 


leaders at 


because of the large proportion of 
poorly grown cotton this year, and 
coarse counts can nearly always be 


picked up in this dark stock at 2 to 


2¥%c. under white. Fine carded yarns 
hay been fairly steady, because the 
Premium for good cotton has been 
hig] Fine combed yarns developed 


t} 


through the year from a position of un- 
certainty to one marked by general de- 
mand, high prices, and well-sold mills 
fi ix or eight months. 
KNITTERS HARD TO STIMULATE 
provement in the yarn buying of 
lomestic knitting trade has been 
to stimulate during 1915. During 
ear’s first half knitters were fair 
, though they appeared so largely 
mparison with weavers, who then 
at a low ebb. During the fall, 
er, they were continually pressing 
lower prices, and, failing to get 
they restricted their buying to 
y needs only. Dealers figure that 
underwear mills were caught 
on yarns; they had sold _ their 
uct ahead and neglected to cover, 
hey have been buying in hand-to- 
th fashion, in the hope that some 
fa tor may swing the market in their 
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favor before all their cheap goods are 
made up. On the other hand, there 
were knitters who had bought ahead 
last spring and still had contracts or 
stocks to supply them, and when the 
market began its advance they 
out because covered ahead 


stayed 
\s the year 
closed underwear mills were beginning 
to operate ahead, particularly those 
which require yarn of a particular qual- 
ity, and inasmuch as underwear trade 
has been excellent of late, other mills, 
it is believed, will foiiow suit. The 
hosiery trade has spent a year of great 
uncertainty, involving irregularity in 
business placed and extraordinary diffi- 
culty in the securing of dyestuffs. A 
hosiery mill’s yarn buying has in many 
cases been limited to the amount of 
yarn it could dye, and as this has been 
small and calculable only for the near 
future, operations in yarns have been 
on a hand-to-mouth basis The lack 
of dyestuffs has curtailed yarn selling 
to many other trades than hosiery, and 
one dealer last fall said that his lost op 
portunities for business, because proper 
colors were not available, in one week 
totaled 300,000 pounds. In the sale of 
knitting yarns there is a trend toward 
finer counts for the greater yardage 
Thus former users of 24s use 26s; of 
26s, use 28s, etc There has also been 
less than the usual parity between frame 
and mule spun yarns, with the former 
the leader in largest business. 

EXPORTS OF UNUSUAL MAGNITUDE 

Export demand for cotton yarn has 
sprung up from many sources during 
the year, and trade amounting to sev- 
eral million dollars has been _ put 
through. Inquiries have come from all 
sides, but the lion’s share of actual busi 
ness has been placed by South America 
in general and Argentina in particular 
Inquiries for large lots have been 
noted from Holland, Italy, Switzerland, 
from England 
which have re 


and smaller quantities 
and Canada, some of 
sulted in business. South Americat 
trade came in fairly steadily from 
March to September, when the advances 
gave it a temporary check. Late in No 
vember it reawakened, and several lots 
of 200,000 pounds each were contract 
ed for. Shipments to Argentina alone 
from May to October, inclusive, 
amounted to nearly $1,000,000 in value, 
and from New York alone September 
shipments to that country were $292, 
160, and October $215,925. The great 
increases here are shown by the fact 
that yarn shipments from the entire 
country to Argentina in 1913 amounted 
to only $88,813, and in 1912 only $118, 
899. This South American business re 
quires careful packing to conform to 
buyers’ wishes. The most usual form 
is to have the yarn on cones, a certain 
number of cones wrapped together, and 
a certain number of these bundles put 
together in a bale. The bale must be 
small, weighing 100 to 125 pounds, and 
carefully wrapped inside the burlap 
with paper and some waterproof ma- 
terial. Bales of this character are fre 
quently transported long distances in 
land by donkey, two to a donkey, on 
swung on each side. The yarns in de- 
mand are chiefly coarse counts, from 
&s to 20s in singles mostly. Export de 
mand at one time actively sought dyed 
yarns, but the trade was so unsatisfac 
tory from both the sellers’ and the 
point of view, because of the 
that it fell into the back 
Export business has entered 
fairly well estab 
and many dealers who 


buyers’ 
color shortage, 
ground 
the market through 
lished channels, 
sought for it were unable to secure it 
One important factor estimates that 
total buying has been about 25 per cent 
larger in 1915 than in 1914, and a ma- 
jority of this increase must be credited 
to export account 


























Good Business 


Are you prepared to meet the 
demands which will be made 
upon Textile Mills during the 
coming year? 


The Cannon Mills 


represent the largest group of 
Cotton Yarn manufacturing 
plants in the country. This in- 





cludes the following impressive 


































list of mills: 


Amazon Cotton Mills 
Barringer Mfg. Co. 
Borden Mfg. Co. 

Buck Creek Cotton Mills 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 
Cannon Mfg. Co. 
Delta Cotton Mills 


Imperial Cotton Mills 
Itasca Cotton Mfg. Co 
Kesler Mfg. Co. 

Paola Cotton Mills 
Patterson Mfg. Co 
Peck Mfg. Co 
Piedmont Cotton Mills 
Efird Mfg. Co. Shelby Cotton Mills 
Franklin Cotton Mills Tuscarora Cotton Mills 
Gibson Mfg. Co Wiscasset Mills Co 
Henrietta Mills. 


The advantages of dealing with 
such a comprehensive group of 
mills have been appreciated by 
up-to-date manufacturers who are 
represented among our regular 
customers. 































Our complete and efficient sell- 
ing methods enable us to offer you 
this same valuable service in se- 
curing your share of the business 
which is bound to come. 


“From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer.”’ 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
READING, PA. AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


YG 5D6 


Clarence L. Collins & Co. | 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants 


27-29 THOMAS ST. - NEW YORK 


Selling Agents for 


The Newberry Cotton Mills 
Oakland Cotton Mills Linwood Mill 
Uxbridge Cotton Mills 

Saunders Cotton Mills 
Whitinsville Cotton Mills 
Quinebaug Co. 


Formerly sold through COLLINS, RAY & CO. 





“LEATHEROID™ 


MILL PRODUCTS 


@ Roving Cans, Warehouse Cars, 
Doffing Cars, Boxes, Barrels, Basket, 
Ete. Unexcelled for quality of fibre, 
construction, finish and durability. 





‘*Leatheroid’” Warehouse Cars made with wood 
rim. ribbed steel rim, or steel over wood. We 
also have a steel clad car that eliminates all wood 
on wearing surfaces. 





stem EEE 
LEATHEROID"’ —No. 1 Seamless Roving CaeS Jf» invite inquiries and quotations inlarge or small 


— egg emg cc he pat quantities from nearest office. Catalog on request 
> Oa ceca end achceinaaeensinceeeaeiace canna RD 


LEATHEROID MFG. CO. 


‘10 BOSTON - 121 Beach st 
NEW YORK - 


x J i - 
Made seamless in these two diameters nly 
Wood bettoin if desired PHILADELPHIA z 
Send f quantity discoun 


- 43 W. 16th S 
- 1024 Filbert st 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


Selling Agents for 


COTTON GOODS 


AMERICAN SPINNING CO 
HIGH SHOALS COMPANY 
FLORENCE MILLS 


TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS 
APPLETON COMPANY 
SARATOGA VICTORY MFG. CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING CO. 
TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


345-347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 








LINEN THREAD 


FOR HAND AND MACHINE EVERY VARIETY FOR FACTORY USE 


Jacquard Thread 
LINEN YARNS 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
GRAY OR BLEACHED, SKEIN OR TUBE 





TRAD MARE 


Flax—Hemp—Jute—Cotton 


TWINES 


SOLD AT NET WEIGHT 
ALL TARE DEDUCTED 


THE LINEN THREAD CO. 


96 Franklin Street, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


575 Atlantic Avenue...........Bos wea hs East Si cinnati 
154-6-8 West Austin Ave..... -Chic or. hac h ar oe Fi fth Sts .P hiladelphia 
414 Ne ied ith St. . L 116 Mill St... - Rochester 

Le sink bemane ‘San. Foauines Lombard and Calver Sts . Baltimore 


443 Miss 


January 15, 1916. 
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Mill Profits Unsatisfactory at hand, or must be delayed is yet to be 








Losses to be Recouped Be- proved, but it is certain that they 
fore Shareholders Can Benefit eing pushed to the limit just res 
We E there have been substan- were the first to feel the coming of bet ent, and that with stable political and 
tial increases in the share values r times, and they were closely fol usiness conditions assured  anotl 
f many New England textile shares lowed by the wool mills, while now the uilding m would develop \s it 
uring the last six months they antici- sales-yarn mills making combed product s marked expansiot s n st 
ite better earnings and larger divi are the leaders. Each of these groups mong cot cot irn mills, pa 
ds, instead of being based upon any 1ad been most adversely affected by the cularly se making tire Clot u 
arked improvement in present finances lowered schedules of the Underwood lied coarse yarns, and there is n 
he very few mills that cut dividend taritf, and when the war checked im question about the legitimacy of this ex 
iyments during the extreme depression ports of competing goods they were  Panston in its present scope 
1913-1914 and that have since re- materially benefited Only a few Comparative rrr Quetations. ‘ 
imed wholly or in part, together with the woolen mills were directly ben M High. Low. High Low. 
e considerable number of mills still ted by wat rders, and these cor ee - 9 
on the non-dividend paying list, dem tracts ran out long ago Now, all of \ ceas ' : 
strates in a convincing mnaner that these mills are participating to the Se rca oo a : : % 
few months prosperity are not suf largest degree in the improved dome Ar t 10 7 8 % 
ient to make good previous losses and tic business, practically freed from for ccna ene nae — = sn 
rinkage of surplus accounts. It is an eign competition of a dangerous chat ‘ 
en secret that many mills that main- icter. But most important for the fu = a aah id 
ned dividend rates during the depres- ture of trade with the mills is the Great Fa 19 70% 18 ' 
m made deep inroads upon their sur- fact that there has been no marked ex ~~~ halls be, ; 
isses and they must rehabilitate the pansion in any of these classes of man lacksor 985 $90 890-700 
tter before larger dividends can be ex- —_ufacture for seven or more years. The  [#neaster ot oe eae ad 
: ; i 12 1 120% 11 
cted. What is more, they and many last boom in textile mill building was Mass. Cotton 133%, 114 Lit 115% 
her mills not only failed to keep up — in 1909, and it was the worsted and fine oe ee = —” 2s ae 
ir depreciation accounts, but re- count cotton cloth and yarn mills that Nashua .. 711% 650 67 6 630 . 
ined from all but the most pressing participated to the largest degree.  Saumkeas oe cle hee ee 
penditures for betterments. Now Since then these branches of the indus Pepper 121 114 aa ai! 
ey must use their first available earn try have practically stood still, and in — + (old . - eum. see 
ngs for the latter, and are facing the periods of maximum consuming demand rremont & Suffolk 1 97 10% 100 
ecessity of re-equipping, or of enlarg- it is certata that their capacity will York 4% 85 a oe 
vy if they are to take full advantage be overtaxed. Whether that period is * Ex-rights 


the apparently returning prosperity 
Scarcity of labor, and increased compe 
tition for the from industries en- 
ized upon war orders, are factors that 
forced an advance in wages that 
s unwarranted by conditions within the 
textile industry, and this 5 to 10 per 
cent. advance has been filched largely 
from the pockets of stockholders who 
have, in many instances, been getting re- 


same 


have 


iced dividends, or no dividends, for 
several years. 

LARGE SALES AND SMALL ADVANCES 

[Transactions in textile shares during 
the last four months have been larger 
than for anv similar period in several 
vears, and represent the direct antithe 
sis of conditions ruling during the first 


ialf of the veart when stocks were 


The ad 


Stag 


nant values, too, 


ances in share 


narrow compared with the volume 
sales, and tend to confirm the well 
known fact that much of the early 
trading was between brokers and bank 


rs who were trying to make a market 
securities that had been accumulat 
ng for a long period \dvances from 
| low of the vear have exceeded 25 
nts in but few instances and have 
raged considerably lower: and _ this 
spite the fact that the lowpoint 
ched by textile shares during the 
half of 1915 averaged as low as 
1914 It is true, and encouraging 
the ad ANCE been very eeneral 
has include: mills tl it are still 
the non-dividend-paying list, as 
l as thos hat are still upon a re 
basis. Of those mills that are 
former class, Chicopee has ad 
1 35 points, Hamilton Manufac 
g 1714 points and Merrimack 13 
s Of the latter class Arlingtor 
idvanced 25 points and Tremont 
Suffolk 15 \Mlore signiticant 
stock ( ( history Some 
s mills St dividend rates 
not due \ndroscogeit for 
( avs Il cent. annuall n 
Sel ly 24 points: B: 
cen ne up 28 nts 
t Zé 1 ce T s 
5 pon $1,000 par ] 
I cent. s 
b Pacific 
»2 : 
oni 
' 


New Bedford’s Successful Year 


Average Dividend Rate of Cotton 
Mills for 1915 was 7.83 Per Cent 


Compiled by Sanford & Kelley 


INCE the middle of the year 1915 had a much more prosperous year than 
there has been a steady improvement the cloth mills. All the yarn mills en 
in the demand for fine textile cotton ved a good business throughout the 
goods. Improved conditions were first no vear, and particularly during the sec 


Phe 


duction 


half tremendous 


thie pri 


ticed in the increased inquiry on the part — ond 
of the jobbers for fancy novelties which 


increase in 


and use of automobile 


was caused by the failure of supply tires, which contain a large proportion 
from foreign quarters as a result of the of cotton yarn, was no small factor in 
wal It was months after before stan the business of the local yarn mills 
dard goods could be sold at a pront Phe ct that the National ( ity Bank, of 
when made from cotton purchased at New York, has established many branch 


current prices. It was not until Decem 
ber that the price of staple fine goods 
reached a level that showed any margin 


es in South America to finance the un 
of American 
demand for 


dertakings has 


merchants 


caused a \merican cotton 





of profit to the manufacturers. The yarns for these countries, and partic 
fine cotton yarn mills of New Bedford ularly Argentina The exports of cot 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS OF NEW BEDFORD 
ASSETS 
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Og 


ton yarns to that country during May 
June and July, this year alone, amount: 
to ten S st ich c ing ll 1914 
At the present tin n mil 
f New | t nning 1 | 
+) t ? y1] t r ] ry) tT 1} 
I Tit ¢ ( \ 1¢ l 5 I 
] T 
e oe : nds 
] I in ¢ 
Dut O16 it S xp te t t the 
] 1 Ire il ex nsio! { 
1 \ cl th mark t { t t fac 
at s and merchants have no s 
plies hand to s k of, having been 
‘a ; 
lown han } process 
W years nd now that money is easy 
thet usiness can be s re idily nN C | 
1 low money rates, the commercial ou 
look tor 1916 is exceedingly bright 
ihe outlook tor Ne \W Bed rad mill 
shares fe the coming vear is excee 
ingly bright, and there is every reas¢ 
' ' 
to expect they will continue the rise 1! 
prices which 1s now well under way 
These shares increased during the year 
1915 about $9,000,000 in selling valu 
but this in most instances has not 
brought the older mills back to prices 
at which they were selling in 1910 


It is expected in the coming year that 


mills 


divide nds 


many 


tor 


which have not been paying 
some time will commence 
to their stockholders 


disbursements 


\mong 


these 


might be mentioned the 


Booth Manufacturing Co., City Manu 
facturing Co., the Butler Mill on its 
common. stock, the Nashawena Mill 
Pierce Bros., Ltd., the Page and the 
Soule Mill. It is also reasonable to ex 
pect increased dividend rates or extra 
dividends from many of the New Bed 
ford textile corporations such as_ the 
Dartmouth on its common stock, the 


Grinnell, the 


stock, the 
the 
the l 

One ot t 


be helptul 


United St 


abe I 


al 


Kilburn 
Pie ree, the 


al d the 


} 
¢ 


ment ot uu 


the armies 


many of tl 


es 


} 
i 


Holmes on its 
Mill, 
(uissett on its common 
W hitman 

factors which is 


all the 


the Nonquitt 


found te 


textile mills in the 


common 


is the continued employ 
a large force of men in 
abroad, and the fact that s« 


( 


itl 


will be 


active labor 
Chen, too 
war there 
labor and 


COTTON MILLS 
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14 


as al 


will be incapacitated for 
of 
countries 
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the 
scarcity of 


result 


roreign alter 


such a 
infkation im 


: 
h an the curt 
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$10.0 
Home Bleach and Dye Works, Pawtucket, R. I. ad lit 
| 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of ol 
COTTON YARNS : 
$1.36 
OOO 
IN SKEIN AND WARP 
j ware! 
Ne 
Winding on Cones, Parallel Tubes, Cop Tubes and Beams a 

Capacity 40,000 Pounds Per Day 

i 
| Superior Quality of Mercerizing. Highest Grade Dyes Used ie 


for Colors and Fast Black on Mercerized Yarns 
of Every Description 


Clean and Bloomy Fast Black for Silk Holi 


Goods — The Deep Blue Tone Desired ee 

Silk Scroop given to Yarns when required without extra charge. Pure Bleaching for Piece ¥ 
Dye Work. Fancy colors dyed to match samples. Special Finish. N 

| Pe 

INCORPORATED | w . 


M'MANUS. Pre Treas EK. J. MCAUGHEY, Sec’y and Mana JOHN M’MANUS. \ -Pre 


Office and Works: PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Shipments Made from Providence Prompt Deliveries Guaranteed 
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encies of many of those countries that) —$1,233,781.50. The following corpora- 
vages are likely to be exceedingly high. — tions paid regular dividends: Acushnet, 


The high cost of labor in the United 8 per cent.; Beacon, 6 per cent. on com- 


States as compared to other foreign mon and preferred; Bristol, 114 per 
ountries has been one of the greatest cent.: Butler preferred, 7 per cent.; 
isadvantages under which our manu Dartmouth common, 10 per cent., and 
icturers have worked for a good many on the preferred, 5 per cent.: Gosnold 
ears, SO it is most encouraging to see on preferred, 6 per cent.; Grinnell, 54 
ie outlook for higher wages abroad. per cent. on $1,000,000 and 3 per cent. 


The amount of cotton mills’ bonds on $1,500,000 and a stock dividend of 


vas reduced $25,500, the Quissett Mill 50 per cent. on $1,000,000; Hathaway, THREAD CO. 


aving retired that amount, leaving but 10 per cent.; Holmes, on common and 

94,500 outstanding. preferred, 6 per cent. on each; Kilburn 

The number of spindles increased, net, Sper cent.; Manomet, 8 per cent. ; FLORENCE, N. J. 
1656, the number now being 3,014,851 Neild, 5'4 per cent.; New Bedford Cot- 


he number of looms is 53,733, showing ton Mills preferred, 6 per cent.; Pierce 


slight changes. The number of em Manufacturing, 16 per cent.; Potomska 
oyes increased 300, to 32,120, about Mills, 26 per cent.; Quissett common and 
7,650 males and about 14,470 females. preferred, 6 per cent. each; Sharp com 
No new cotton mills were erected in mon, 41% per cent. and on the preferred 


1915 though the following corporations 6 per cent.; Taber, 6 per cent.; Wam 
ide additions to their plants: Beacon — cutta Mills, 6 per cent.; Whitman, 6 pet 
fanufacturing Co. a new storehouse — cent.; and Nonquitt, 414 per cent 
sting $100,000; Kilburn Mills, addition The 
plant costing $100,000; Dartmouth 
inufacturing Co., addition to mill 
ting $70,000; Potomska Mills, addi- 


n to power olant costing $35,000; 


following paid no. dividends 
Butler, on common; Booth, on common 
and preferred; City; Gosnold, on com- 
mon; Nashwena; Page Mig. Co.; 
Pierce Bros., Ltd.; and Soule Mill 
Rhoades Eyelet Uo., addition to factory he 
sting $10,000; Morse Twist Drill & their dividends in 1915 over those paid 
Machine Co., additicn to plant costing jy 1914 follow: Bristol. 
$10,000: Holmes Ma. ‘ecturing Co., 1 


corporations which increased 


from nothing to 
per cent., in December; Grinnell, 





dition to plant costing $30,000° and from & per cent. to 54 per cent. on 
the Hathaway Manufacturing Co., ad- $1,000,000 capital, besides paying a stock 
lition to plant costing $30,000 The dividend of 50 per cent.; the extra cash 
Sharp Manufacturing Co. will erect and — dividend of $50 per share and the stock 
uip in the spring of 1916 a new fac dividend of 50 per cent. were paid from 
ry near its present plant, the stock the surplus earnings accumulated dur 
Iders having voted to increase its ing a period of over 30 years, part of IF YOU WANT 
ipital stock, issuing $400,000 c:mmon which had been expended in new plant 
ind $600,000 preferred stock fi r the and equipment. It has also paid 3 pet 


uurpose. This issue will make the to- cent. on the increased capital stock SEWING d SEAMING 
tal capitalization $2,500,000, of which Neild increased 4 of 1 per cent., go an 
$1,360,000 will be common and $1,200,- ing on a 6 per cent. basis. An initial 


000 preferred The mill when fully dividend was paid on New Bedford Cot TH ty EADS 
equipped will have 100,000 additional 


ton Mills Co. common stock, the amount 
spindles, making a total of 200,000. The not being disclosed. The Sharp Manu- 


Merchants Terminal Co. erected a large facturing Co. paid an initial dividend : ae ce 
warehouse costing $200,000. of 414 per cent. on common. stock Of any quality or size. 
New Bedford cotton manufacturing Potomska Mills paid 6 per cent. regu 
rporations paid during the year lar and 20 per cent. extra, the first ex s . aaccitilias 
1915 dividends aggregating $3,112,300.00, tra since incorporation You are sure of getting exactly 
gainst $1,878,518.50, an increase of It is expected the Nashawena Mill what you order in size and qual- 
- - . ye “ > | ye 
NEW BEDFORD COTTON MILL DIVIDENDS. it ’ accurate ¢ olor matching ; 
oa aaa s Pe : = ect re Mi renconag corporations, showing dividends to share wound in any manner or length; 
COTTON STOCKS mercerized or plain cotton. 
rporations Capital Dividend Date Rate Amount . 
Acushnet Mills $1,000,000 Mar. 1, $2 quarterly, 8 $80 ary 00 Prompt delivery guaranteed. 
Beacon Mfg. Co., Com . 100,000 Feb. 15, $1.50 quarterly, 6 24,000.00 
Beacon Mfg. Co Pfd a 400,000 Feb 15, $1.50 cae snd 6 24,000.00 
B h Mfg. Co., Com 00,000 
Booth Bite. Co,, Pid... ‘ . 750,000 on : 
B ol Mfg. Co peered fide . 1,000,000 Dec. 1, $1.25, 1% 12,500.00 
ee ee cies Dea ; ALL COLORS 
But er Mill Pfd wake eae te ce 750,000 Mar. 15, $1.75 quarterly, 7 52,500.00 


Mfg. Co 


Dartmouth Mig. Corp., Gom...... 2,000;000 Mar. 1, $2.50 quarterly, 19. 200,000.00 SPOOLS, TUBES CONES 
Dartmouth Mfg. Corp., Pfd..... 600.000 Mar. 1 $1.25 quarterly, > 30,000.00 3 or 
Gosnold > 6 


cee eeccecesces 750,000 





mene. CO.;: COUR s 6050 6cs:s $25,000 a Sea 
i old Mills Co., Pfd 4 $25,000 May 1, $3 semi-annually, 6 49,500.00 
Grinnell Mfg. Co a ess 1,500,000 Mar. 1, $2; June 1, $52 9 — 
16s " as sa sit " 107* 1,085,000.00 QUALITY THE BEST 
Ceti: MO Si ee, §8=6(—f eee SERVICE— DEPENDABLE 
Holmes Mfg. Co Pfd Si 600,001 Feb. 15, $1.50 « terl 6 36,000.00 
Kilburn Mi ; 1,500,000 Jan. 1, $1.50 quarterly, 6 90,000.00 PRICES—-MOST REASONABLE 
I SE. | RETIN cfc a alee Oak ees 2,000,000 Feb. 2, $2; M é, 93: 
. aie Aug 3, $2; Nov 2, $2 8 160,000.00 
‘ iwena 11IS ° . ecee 3,000,000 se 
N i yr Co S00, 004 Feb 5 $1.25 Ly 5 
Mt 000 Feb. 15, $1.25; May. 15, FOR MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF SILK 
Nov. 15, $1.50, 52 44,000.00 
N Cotton lis Co.. Com..... 350.006 — 
N. ] Cotton Mills Co., Prd. 5 7 igre Jan, 1, $1.50 quarterly, 6 45,000.00 OR COTTON FABRICS 
N litt Spinning Co....... 2,400,000 May 4, $1.50; Aug. 3, $1.50; 
P - Nov. 2, $1.50, 414 108,000.00 
age fg. Co as et tel Fe 1.000.000 5 ‘. . = ° . 
| “he e Mfg eRe Biers ace i aa 600,000 Mar 1, $4 quarterly 16 96,000.00 Sott finish cotton Varns; also glazed or polished 
oa e Bros. (Limited). : 700,000 . . oe - ar . . . 
ska Mills ahs 1,200,000 Jan 15, $1.50 quarterly; 2: varns tor Warps Or filling, in all sizes and colors, 
Quissett Mill, Com............... 2,850,000 Feb. 15. '$1°50 pee “6 ae 600.08 ' i 
Sein ee Gen ‘305,000 June 1,'$3; Dec. 1, $3, 6 ‘18,300.00 wound on spools or tubes, single ormultiple ends. 
Sharp Mfg. Co., Com 900,000 Aug. 15, $1.50; Nov. 22, $3, 4% 40,500.00 
Sharp Mfg. Co., Pfd 600,000 Jan, 22, $1.50 quarterly, 6 36,000.00 
| Sou Mill aes 1,260,000 ts wawmsews 
= r Mill... aire E 1,300,000 Feb. 15, $1.50 quarterly, 6 78,000.00 
Wamsutta Mills ...... ri 3,000,000 Mar. 16, $1.50 quarterly, 6 180,000.00 
PUNO. SEMIN aks csv occxnenean 2,000,000 Feb. 15, $1.50 quarterly, 6 120,000.00 FLORENCE TH READ CO 
- ere cee eee + 
zo ; : ' we ‘ ‘ ane , $3,112,300.00 
1 lividends paid by New edford cotton manufacturin or 
~, Porations in 1915 on $39,725,000 capital, amounted =. 7 $3,112,300.00 7.83-100% FLORENC a N. J. 
SSCre WS PARId in 1914, om BESO, SEE,GO8. oc ccccccccesccscccevcs 1,878,518.50 4.76-100% 
MCTOASE 61. sees e ee eee eee eeeeteeeeeeaeeeeeeeeenaeeees ; $1,233,781.50 65.67-180% BELL TELEPHONE 
st *$50 per share extra on $1,000,000 capital and $3 per share on $1,500,000; alse a 


lividend of 50 per ent paid 


Dividend declared but not yunced 
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RHODE ISLAND PROCESSING CO. 


W. R. Gillespie, Sr., Treasurer and General Manager 


Coventry, Rhode Island 











Cotton Yarn Converters |e 


DYEING—BLEACHING—MERCERIZING o 
Capacity 12,000 Ibs. Daily 


Indanthrene Colors Our Specialty He 


§ dull NMUIUDALUL LEAMA A ULI i A A QUANG ARRON AAA AA ANNULUS 
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will begin dividends 


117. 
[he corporations which reduced their 
idends in 1915 follow. Butler 1% 

cent.; City, 4 per cent.; Page, 3 per 


paying early in 


he average dividend rate paid in 
1915 on the $39,725,000 capital stock of 


New Bedford cotton mills was 7.83 per 
aorii 

n 1915 the dealings in the shares of 
local cotton manufacturing corpora- 
tions were much greater than in 1914 
ani in several instances exceeded in 
volume those of any previous years. 


The swing of prices was upward instead 
of downward as has been the case in 
recent years, which was indeed pleasing 
to shareholders. The most active shares 
were those of the Quissett, Nashawena, 
Butler Pfd., Dartmouth Common, Ta- 
ber, Holmes Common, Nonquitt, Potom- 
ska, Booth Pfd. and Grinnell. Transac- 
tions in the shares of some of the cor- 


porations amounted to thousands of 
shares. Prices bounded upward in a 
manner never before witnessed in this 
market, ranging all the way from an 
advance of $5 per share to $135 per 


share The greatest activity and ad- 
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vance in prices was during the last half 
of the year. The 
of the year is buoyant and higher prices 
are anticipated in 1916 The changes 
follow: Acushnet advanced 151% to 175; 
Beacon preferred, 3 to 117; Booth pre 
ferred, 42 to 102; Bristol, 42 to 97; But- 
ler common, 14% to 82!4; Butler pre 
ferred, 8 to 105; City Mfg. Corp.. 27 
to 105; Dartmouth common, 65 to 200 
Dartmouth preferred, 4 to 103; Gosnold 
preferred, 10 to 95; 40 to 180, 


feeling at the close 


Grinnell, 


extra dividends on; Holmes common, 
671% to 175; Holmes preferred, 13 to 
120; Kilburn, 30 to 140: Manomet, 16 


to 130; Nashawena, 33 to 96; Neild, 
1914 to 121; New Bedford Cotton Mill 
preferred, 8 to 100; Nonquitt Spinning, 
22% to 100; Page, 5 to 78; Pierce Mfg 
Co., 135 to 425; Potomska Mills, 37! 

to 150, extra dividend on, down to 119 


and up to 135, ex. dividend; Quissett 


common, 37 to 140; Quissett pre 
ferred, 14 to 118; Sharp common, 155¢ 
to 105; Sharp preferred, 8% to 107; 
Soule, 38 to 96; Taber, 2234 to 120; 


Wamsutta, 8% to 122 Whitman, 45 
to 165. Prices at the close of the year 
were not all at the highest, but the 
changes were only comparatively slight 


Strong Position of New Bedford Shares 


Mills are Emerging from 


Period of Depress‘on 


HILE every New Bedford mill 

has shared in the prosperity of 
the year, not all of them have got back 
again to a dividend-paying basis, but 
practically every one of the old corpora- 
ions that had accumulated a_ surplus 
in past years, and was thus able to 
weather the recent depression, is now 
on a satisfactory dividend-paying basis, 
while the newer mills are fast reducing 
their debt charges and getting into strong 
financial position. A reflection of this 
has been shown in the local stock mar- 
ket where there has been an upward 
move in mill stocks which has been 
healthy and gradual and has increased 
the total value of stocks held by share- 
holders by millions of dollars. The ex- 
tra dividends of the Grinnell and the 
Patomska (the former a dividend ot 
$50 and the latter of $20) were paid out 
of accumulated earnings of many years 
past, but the fact that the managements 
of these mills, both highly conservative, 
should have declared these extra pay- 
ments during the current year augurs 
well for the underlying strength and 
stability of the business at the present 
time, and for its immediate outlook. 


MUCH UNPROFITABLE CAPITAL 

In January, 1915, not 
cent. of the fine goods machinery in 
New Bedford was in operation, and i1 


over 75 pet 


mills, where the ratio was even 
wer than this, the overhead charges, 
h were practically the 
business, were eating 
into the manufacturing profits. In Jan 
1915, there was more than $20, 
000,000 of capital in New Bedford mill 
Vi not producing dividends at all 
D ‘ the last quarter of 1915 ther 
out $12,000,000 that was not pr 
l stated 
S was in new corporations, or com- 


vely new ones, and while not pri 


Same as at 


capacity heavily 


ut as the greater part 


du dividends, was producing a rev 


was constantly cutting dowt 


HE YEAR’S DIVIDEND RECORD 
ine the 
1 have 


year the mills of New 
paid to stockholders in 
sum of $2,747,304.50. This 
S a total capitalization of $43,565,000, 


ng an average dividend rate for the 


dividends the 


en'ire investment in mills here of 5.25 
p ent. for the year. This is on th 
| capitalization. The dividends were 


paid by 19 out of the 27 mills. The 
capitalization figures quoted are for all 
of .the mills, dividend-paying and non 
dividend paying. If only the dividend- 
paying mills were figured, the rate would 
be somewhat higher, but for a survey 
of the entire industry the total invest- 
ment of all mills taken. The 
mills have disbursed in wages a larger 
sum this year than ever before in the 
history of the local business, inasmuch 
as wages were never lower than they 
are at the present time, and there are 
more spindles operated in New Bedtord 
than ever before 


here is 


In the dividend total noted is tigured 
the extra dividend of $50 per share paid 
by the Grinnell, and the extra dividend 
of $20 per share paid by the Potomska. 
These, 
out of 
tially this year 
tribution, in the case of the 
amounting to $500,000, has 
swelled the total of the dividends, and 
should be deducted if the actual earn- 
ings of local mills during 1915 are to be 
calculated accurately. 

By quarters the 


of course, are purely extras paid 
a surplus, and earned only par- 
This large extra dis- 
Grinnell 
materially 


dividend disburse- 
ments have been as follows: first quar- 
ter, $407,129.50; second quarter, $1,068,- 
525; third quarter, $462,625; fourth 
quarter, $509,025. Out of twenty-seven 

New Bedford at the 


corporations in 
present time, twelve passed dividends 


the first quarter; eleven passed divi 
dends the second quarter; ten passed 
dividends the third quarter, and eight 


passed dividends the 

Whether the good business of the 
past year will persist during 1916 is a 
matter of conjecture, but if the 
conditions 


fourth quarter 


present 
look 
They are, 
however, extremely fearful of the tariff, 
many of them saying that the 
months under the 
that it did not 


obtain, manufacturers 


forward to a good vear 
first ten 
present bill showed 


goods in 


give the fine 


dustry anything like the protection 
which it needed for an ordinary manu 
facturing profit. And if the present ab 


should suddenly 


should come a r¢ 


normal conditions 
cease to be, and ther 
version to ordinary conditions with the 


tariff operative, manufacturers here are 





almost unanimous in fearing that the 
industry will suffer depression How 
serious that depression might be no 


manufacturer here is able to tell 
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Fall River Yearly Figures 


Corporations Show Conservation 
on Dividends—Surplus Increases 


NDUSTRIALLY and financially the 
textile corporations of this city fin 
ished the 1915 most satisfactorily, 
not so much on the record of achieve 
ment as for the 


year 


outlook 
measured 
by the practised eyes of old and experi 
enced manufacturers, tend toward the 
conviction that this time twelve 
hence It will be 
review ot 


propitious 


\ll indications, as they are 


months 
possible to present a 
a busy and prosperous period 
suggestive of the former haleyon days 
in the cotton business. Optimism is so 
strong that it has brought about a feel 
ing of independence 
of cottons which no 


among producers 
Wiseacre foresaw 
when the old year entered upon its 
career of uncertainty. The 
thereof is the 


foundation 
obvious improvement in 


the situation That it is 


going to last 


is the consensus of opinion, and mill 
men are preparing themselves accord 
ingly. That idea was reflected in the 


meetings a few 
months ago, showing a large outlay for 
machinery in spite of the 


reports at the annual 
tactical need 
for the bestowal of attention upon the 
dividend wants of stockholders. Agents, 
with the directors and 
likelihood of jaun 
diced utterances respecting their capa 
bility as 


concurrence of 
in disregard of the 
managers, acted on the 
time of 
prepare for activity. 
DIVIDENDS REDUCED 

When the dividend gauge is applied 
to the year’s trading, it is made to show 
less advantageously than in 1914. There 
is a difference of $110,034 in totals. In 
1914 stockholders shared $1,243,793: 
last year the distribution amounted to 
$1,133,759, representing less than half of 
the net earnings, calculated at $2,408, 
009. The corporations not sharing in the 
modified form of prosperity are: The 
Barnaby Manufacturing Co., which had 
a checkered career for several years as 
a producer of and which, 
after several months of idle machinery, 


para 


phrase: in comparative quiet 


ginghams, 


is going to be disposed of in some way 
in order to satisfy the demands of cred 
itors, whether by reorganization or di 
rect sale remains to be recommended by 
a committee; Arkwright Manufacturing 
Co.; Stafford Mills; Wampanoag Mills; 
Parker Mills; Hargraves Mills; Sea 
connet Mills, and Barnard Manufac 
turing Co. It is looked upon as a very 
short list among 38 concerns. 
SAGAMORE’S HEAVY SURPLUS 

dividends the Sagamore easily cuts the 
best figure in the comparison. The rea 
son is plain why it is so much in de 
mand. It has paid out $120,000, or 1 
per cent. on its capital; and the annual 
statement indicated net 
$263,635, with 
820,924. 
$75,000, from its earnings of $177,567; 
Cornell, $32,000; Troy, 

$37,500 - $60,000 : 
$45,000; Davis, $75,000; King 
$72,000: Chace, $72,000; Merchants, 
$48,000: Lincoln, $18,750; Stevens, $42 


Both in percentage and aggregate of 
y 


earnings of 
a plant appraised at $1, 
1 


Borden paid 7 per cent ol 


Bourne, 


000; Union, $72,000; Luther, $31,500; 
Flint, $69,600; Mechanics, $30,000; 
Charlton, $16,000; Weetamoe, $12,500; 
Daveel, $37,500; Shove, $22,000; Pilgrim 
$15,750 Narrangansett, $16,000: Amer 
ican Linen, $8,000: Conanicut, $5,034; 
Ancona, $4,500: Pocasset, $5,250; Lau 
rel Lake, $6,000 V) Laurel Lake 
Lincoln and American Linen have re 
umed payments on the November quar 
e! 

Net earnings, beside those mentioned 
have been figured as follows W eeta 
moe, $9,294: Troy, $279.970; American 
Linen, $7,277; Osborn, $73,512; Laurel 


Lake, $6,587: Bourne, $215,710: Tecum 


$24,000. Osborn, 


Tecumseh, 


Philip, 


seh, $105,001; Lincoln, $151,591; Ark 


wright, $13,488; Davis, $175,485: Staf 
ford, $38,872; King Philip 
Narragansett, $24.78 >; Seaconnet, 
982; Luther, $69,246; Cl 


$75,979 ; 
SSO, 
lace, $108,714: 
S$1606,010; Unio: 
Charlton, $102,083: Me- 


Cornell, $21,927 


$150,500 : 


SURPLUSES REDUCED 

lo maintain their rates of dividends 
SIX corporations have had to reduc: 
their surpluses to the amount of $197, 
O82 \ year ago the review showed 
$404,527. Phe concerns attected were 
he Border City for $73,842: Laurel 


Lake for $27,844 Mechanics for $4 


307; Cornell, $17,220; Osborn, $67,467 : 


Weetamoe, $6,936 Increases in re 
serves amount to $425,100, compared 
with $410,538 in 1914 Surpluses are 


Richard Bor 
lncrease ot $4,564 ; Saga 


reported by the following 
den, $422,901 
more, $1,078,636, increase of $129,136 


Cornell, $214,956; Mechanics, $289,139: 


Flint, $116,442, an increase of $11,571; 
l nion, $455,995 wmcrease ot $78 500 ; 
Stevens, $200,282, increase of SSS8361; 
( hace, $167,086, crease Ot $257 : \ler 
chants, $193,797, increase of $38,708: 


Border City, $136,094; Luther, 
$37,747; King Philip, $590, 


$3,979 Granite, $109, 


$100,478 
Increase Ot 


177, increase ot 


OO1, increase of $90,001; Tecumseh, 
$209,221, increase of $13,570: Osborn, 
$97,847. 


CORPORATE OBLIGATION 


Obligations, as they appear in the 


statements of treasurers, total $3,958, 
946, divided among the following: 
Charlton, $167,846, decrease of $72,291; 
Barnard, $449,914, increase of $58,883; 
Seaconnet, $244,713, increase of $8,018; 
Hargraves, $293,329, increase of $66,- 
130; Narragansett, $61,350, decrease of 
$6,378; Parker, $270,641, increase of 
$46,231; Wampanoag, $211,536, increase 
of $2,605; Granite, $218,218, increase of 
$10,538; Davis, $235,113, decrease of 
$60,481; Arkwright, $267,248, decrease 
of $9,257; Lincoln, $260,542, decrease of 
$106,829 : $29,966, 
$43,338 ; 


La 


$77,070 ; 


Bourne, decrease of 
Barnaby, $358,354, increase of 


Ancona, $201,509, increase of 


$37,509: American Linen, $169,692, in- 
crease of $15,504; Troy, $138,114, in 


$17,451: Pilgrim, $20,674; 
Shove, $70,191; and Pocasset, $3- 

The decreases amount to $291,056, and 
the increases to $357,408, the Barnaby 
be ing re sponsible for the big difference 
Last year the relative standing of in 
creases to decreases was $282,304 of the 
one to $240,419 of the other. 

The balance sheets show merchandise 
valued at $10,484,456; bills collectible 
$3,837,974 - bills payable . $11,633,141: 
profit and loss charges, $15,428,924; de 
$1,869,393 : 


$ 35.636 214 rn 


crease of 
en 


44a. 


preciation, machinery and 
buildings, 


amounting to 


bond 


$1,576,500, 


issues 
distributed 


imong eight corporations 


The Swiss Cotton Famine 


At the present time the textile in 
dustry of Switzerland stand nfronted 
vith a famine | n { 1 yar 
iL circumstance: vhicl ulficientlhy ndi- 

ite th ritical po affairs 
Montl month the outlool teadily 
larkened and things have me to 
such a pass, that if the Sw Import 
Trust cannot avert a national calamity 
nothing else eat SO ¢ austed are 
home stocks of Kevptiar tton that a 
number of mills will have t uspend 
operations, provided the embharg: n the 


t 


lving in Italy 


] 


continues in 
s spinning American and 


supplies still 
force For mil 
Indian cotton the position is rather | 


tragic 
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The Basis of Comparison 


At the mere mention of the word ‘‘Speeder’’ the mill man’s mind immed- ‘3 if ih a ite 
iately flashes back **Woonsocket!’’ The thought is instinctive as the et 


Woonsocket Roving Frame 


has for nearly forty years been the standard of comparison. 


Consistent, faithful service under the most difficult conditions during that 
period has inspired in the minds of mill hands, overseers, superintend- 
ents and agents alike an absolute confidence in the Woonsocket Speeder 
And that the frame is entirely up to the minute is attested by the presence 
of the Chain Drive eliminating the Geared-Horsehead, the Ball Bearing 
Rolls, extremely light running frame, and may other patented features. 





Our representative is always at your call. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Company 


100 Summer Street, Boston 


Specialists in Cotton Mill Machinery 


Pickers and Revolving Flat Cards Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CoO., Pawtucket, R. I. FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Drawing and Roving Frames Spoolers, Reels and Spindles 
WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO., Shops, Woonsocket, R. I. EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CoO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Northern Representative, L. W. CAMPBELL Southern Representative, J. H. MAYES 
100 Summer St., Boston Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


CHAS. M. McCLOUD & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Fine Cotton, Silk and Fancy Yarns, Silk Noils, Tinsels, &c. 
601 Lafayette Building -:- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Selling Agents for 


MALCOLM MILLS CO. 


Orchard and Church Sts. : FRANKFORD, PHILA., PA. 


MAKERS OF 
Knot, Loop and Fancy Effects in Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk for 
ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Brilliants, Tinseled and Polished Yarns and Threads 
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Technical Section 
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Micro-Photography in Cotton Spinning mentioned should be sufficient to demon ally remain overnight The plan usu 
strate the broad possibilities of such ally followed is to class one day and 
HE fact that the New Bedford Cotton Spinners and Doublers Associa scientific testing test the next. It may also be stated 
Textile School and the Lowell tion of England or by the Manchester rWO PRINCIPAL METHODS OF TESTING that standard types of cottons regularly 
Textile School are both equipping their Textile School, where the use of micro \s a preliminary to the blending and purchased are always kept in the con- 
sting laboratories with micro-phot photography antedated that by Mr pinning of the tton, and for the  ditioning room, some of the latter hav 
rraphic outfits for the classing and test- Sharp It was the knowledge of the pose of permanent record, two dis ing been on the shelves for three years 
of raw cotton and other fibers will valuable practical results obtained tinct methods of testing are employed without showing any bad effects, thus 
neentrate the attention of the trade through this system of testing that in- Oy tl ends with the micro-phot proving the even hygrometric condition 
ipon the use made of such apparatus fluenced the Lowell and New Bedford graph, is for the purpose of determin f the room 
n cotton buying and spinning by Ar- textile schools to add = micro-photo- ing characteristics of the fiber, includ THE TEST FOR BREAKING STRENGTH 
ur KR. Sharp, treasurer of the Sharp — graphic apparatus to their laboratories ing development and size; the other 1s [In the testing for breaking strength 
Manufacturing Company, New Bed- for the purpose determining the nly two forms of apparatus are used 
rd, Mass. He was the first manufac- PURPOSE OF MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY IN COT- proximate breaking strength of any One is the fiber selector and the other 
urer in this country to equip a labora TON CLASSING cotton, and is based upon the break of is a modified form of the Baer single 
iry for the classing, blending and test Micro-photography and other scien- a test group of the exact number of thread hydraulic tester, which has been 
tific methods of cotton testing utilized fibers of this particular cotton that are rebuilt so as to be available for taking 
by the Sharp mills do not make expert required to form a cross section of a the breaking strength of a group of cot- 
service in cotton buying and manufac number 20s yarn. The first named tests ton fibers. As previously noted, the ob 
turing any less necessary, but supple determine whether it is advisable to use 
ment the latter with refined methods of  ceratin types of cotton, either straight 
checking and comparison. For instance, rr in blend, and the latter test deter 
the expert cotton buyer can detect the mines whether the blend is approxi 
presence of unripe, immature and dead = mately correct, or whether it can be 


h James 





> OF PEELER COTTONS MOUNTED ON 

VELVI COVERED BASE READY FOR 
MEASURING 

f cotton, the result of which has 

the introduction of many refine- 


nts in cotton buying as well as in 


ufacturing, the effect on the cotton 
of each machine and process in 
mill being checked by 
While Mr. Sharp does 
laim to have originated the use of 

photography in cotton manufac- 
ng, he has developed, in conjunction 
McDowell, cotton expert 
both of his mills, several novel in- 
iments and methods for cotton test- 
and some foreign experts have ex- 
the belief that more practical 
is being made of micro-photography 
this organization than by the Fine 


spinnning 
ilar tests 


ssed 


cotton in samples, but it is absolutely 
impossible with the naked eye or ordi- 
nary microscopic investigation accurately 
to determine the comparative number of 
such fibers Micro-photographs give 
this information and enable the cotton 
buyer to determine with approximate 
exactness the condition of the fibers 
in any given sample, and with this and 
other tests the diameter, length and 
breaking strength may also be readily 
determined. The records of such tests 
give comparative information of the ut- 
most value to the cotton buyer 

When cotton must be rejected be 
cause of not coming up to sample the 
micro-photographs of the rejections be- 
come almost irrefutable evidence. Last 
season micro-photographic investigation 
caused the Sharp mills to refrain from 
buying cotton from certain parts of a 
Southern state, and this season from a 
whole state. They have been the cause 
of their making what is almost a fixed 
rule not to buy first pickings of any type 
of cotton, owing to the excess quantity 
and immature fibers almost 
invariably found in such cottons 

The idea that the highest priced and 
the best has 
repeated tests 
the 
hat has been devel 
oped approximates very closely to the 
These tests have 


of unripe 


cleanest cotton is always 


} 


been absolutely refuted by 


in the Sharp laboratory, and class- 


t 
} 


and blending 


best English practice 
also proved conclusively that these thor 
oughly matured cottons, because of the 


presence of more dirt and leaf, require 





more careful handling in the prepara 
tory processes of spinning, although al 
lowing ier speeds and larger pro 
duction in the later processes; this also 


conforms very closely to the best Eng- 


lish practice. Of greater impor 


tance is the use of micro-photography 


even 


in detecing the causes of imperfect or 
machines 


disadvantageous results of 


and processes in picking, carding, comb- 


ing and spinning. Damaged fibers are 
quickly detected in micro-photographs, 
and careful investigation soon locates 
the cause. Radical changes in the treat- 
ment of certain cottons in the picker 
room have been proved advisable by 


} 


micro-photography, as have slight modi 


fications in the carding process, both 


changes resulting in largely increased 
production and _ increased breaking 
strength of yarns Numerous other 
practical uses of micro-photography, 


Sharp 


vers for 


system I 
} 


the 
} 


supplemented by 


testing unspun fi reaking 


} 


strength, might be given, 


cheapened or must be improved to give 
a desired break Only the 
records of final the 
nent records and are kept for compara 
The Sharp 


use for 


when spun 


tests go to perma 
tive use in future seasons 
three 
that 
such a 
types of 
to make 


had 


laboratory has been in 


years, and the comparative data 


accumulated covers 
variety of standard 


ton that it is not now 


has been 


wide cot 
necessary 
as many or as exhaustive tests as 
to be made during the first two seasons 
When standard types are now purchased 
that have been regularly used, it is sim 
ply necesary to make a few preliminary 
tests in order to determine how the cot 
ton compares in average quality of fiber 
breaking strength with that of 


the 


juite close, only such 


ind pre 
comparison = 1s 
additional 


required to serve as a 


yious seasons; 11 
tests 


are made as are 


check and record 
When a new type of cotton is pur 
hased, or when experimenting to select 


NO CELL WALI 








LAND COTTON 


FECT TWIST OR SPIRAL 
FIG. 2 MIS IPPI 


REGULAR TWIST: A 


COTTON HAVING 
POOR NNING¢ 


OTTON 


ject of this test is to secure a compara- 
the exact 
type of cotton 


ss section of a 


tive record of the break of 


number of fibers of any 


that is contained in a er 





3 RO-PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING 
j 11CRO-PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING 
a cotton or blend for a new purpose, 


the following is the usual procedure 
Che types placed in 


] when received are 


a conditioning room suitably equipped 


to produce a standard moisture content 
of 8'4 per cent. The cotton remains in 
the conditioning room for about 24 
hours. It is then taken out, classed and 
12 pulls of each sample are placed on 
blocks covered with Nach elveteen 
n which the lengths are measured. 
Records having been made of these, the 
l ks carrying t Ils are placed in 





the conditioning rooms, where they usu- 


N RIPE FIBEE MIT AFFTF COTTON 


DEAD FIBEI N I I AN COTTON 


The development of a 
template, or fiber selector, that could be 
relied upon always to select the required 
number of fibers from the pull of a 
given type is the result of years of ex- 
perimenting. First, it was necessary to 
determine the size of a rectangular slot 
uld hold just the 
iny given diameter found in a 
tion of a number 20s yarn, and 
some 
compressing the 
That the instru 


ntinued n page 231) 


20s single varn 


that we number of 
fibers of 
cross se 


have 


it w len mecessary to 
urately 


slot 


means t act 


fibers into this 
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system 


be classified as follows: * 
1. Those in which 
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seen that, since 0 


Combined Color and Weave Effects At will be threads 
ot this design of 8& threads are plain, 
By Thomas Woodhouse only 4 required, — Pre 


1 
Narnesses are 


border as 





; 7 oe cisely the same pronounced 
fal earance of a different colored filling a 
; : ; that illustrated in pattern C could be 
i I ane ck, and t p! ( a periectiy continu 1 - 
: ae , : ; displayed on the plain cloths of pat 
s of get 1 road or narrow stripe of solid : 5 Po 
: 1 1 , terns A and Bb, provide d that the colored 
a color. To do this, however, it is neces , : : 
: hreads were drawn on two special har 
1 | I t 1 ry I res t I 1 ré¢ complicated : 1 
: re : a ; sses and controlled by two blades of 
mn I cave Vii pl Lik compound tab- 1 ) > 4 = 
“ ' : in ordinary up < down tappet 
I cs, or t rrang he reeding so that ; ; ; 
* : ; : \ll the stripes in these three patterns, 
| warp threac in this particular col : ie : : 
; \, B and C, are obtained by “cramming 
he reed, but in all cases the structure 
; the cloth at these parts differs es 
. style s ‘ 
; ; sentially from the structure of the cloths 
) ( T 
1) the remaining portions \loreover, 
practically all the ornamentation is due 
the effect of the warp threads This 
: 1 a Ss ql evident in pattern A, but in 
scl ri I | I l FI¢ z I> } 
; ; patterns Bo oand C it has been shown 
he lt t es in the ; ; , 
red pa lie ( v ( t the white filling he'ps to form the 
te 1 ! 
that the pie llit e effectively nte tf the links 
1 : hidden 1 w he latte. method We might with advantage consider thie 
nder 
: s much ¢ pl nd is mu ort structure of the cloth illustrated at A 
fiten adopted than the complicated in Fig. 1, since the colored threads in 
eave 1 1 ! ecaust f it this pattern are drawn singly through 
mplicity t al \ t] cttect 
n n t ( ain ms i 
t 1 nil 1 ( st ne com 
s ne i 
arat ly | dition i veight 
the Lorie ver that of a simple sell 
i 
te 4 } 
t KEI : 
S emen re - W ¢ I 
e structure of the cloth at this strip r 
) r stripe parts t there re tw I i 
' , : : | 
more, 18 of an entireiy different kin 
m that of the remainder of the clot) 
It is indeed a compound structure, al , 
though it mav be obtained by means h 
he simplest weaves. Consider for ¢ 
mople, a perfectly plain cloth decorated 





FIG. 6 


by two of these solid colored stripes, as 

sho \ in Fig. 1 \Ithough this e : . 
wbbeeater iin ; he harness. The threads and picks in 
pattern is hy means of the best qual : 


the body of this fabric are not so closely 


ity, the whit iiling is almost pertectly but this condi- 


packed as they could be, 





‘ ider tl warp threads whicl . . . 
si : ee an 7 tion is assumed in the illustration in 

- m ti! \ ‘ id read st cS the : 2 : 
peas oa l‘ig. 3. By closely packed we desire ‘to 

p eee pe thread mclue those m the ae 1. ‘ - . 

poe : a indicate that state in which both warp 
nt err Aes eres Sy ; i i and filling show equally on both sides 
’ ere | = ae calli 2 Tt the cloth Such cloths are often 

t illing Seca . 
ry he filling, 1s liner termed “ perfectly balanced cloths,” and 


Che cloth illustrated at B. the 


eee it is assumed that both sets band equally 
which is all cotton, is also ‘ 


lig. 3 then illustrates a section through 


plain in a | part , Peni” eat eee the threads in the ground or white por- 
ee ce ee EL EE OTRCE al eee ion of pattern A, Fig. 1. On the other 
sent Oo! that 1 pattern Hit . 

nuiany from t , and, Fig. 4 illustrates a section through 


intended to rep 


order in pattern B is red stripe and part of the 


In this latter illustration 
the first four threads on the left are 
supposed to be at the edge of the red 
stripe, while the next four threads ad 


mart of the 


| bord s 
ain border, 
= = white ground. 


resent what is known a 


Seee nen! 


which the two outside sets of red 
reads and the 


links, 
+] 


inner set 1 blue thre ids 


ternate white 


while the al 
+] 


form the 


; reads in these cnres er ups, n con see en = peers ond wip Haare fei a 
janctiom wrth the weute Sting, torn oy the beginning of the white ground. Thx 
‘centers of the links and the gaps b two dotted lines, AA and BB, show 
of printing, these fabrics may tween them clearly that the first four threads in Fig. 
z The link or chain effect is more pro 


4 occupy the same space as the first two 


when the tht as t ove}! j In other words, the 


no ‘ed ‘ si - 
1 CES threads in Fig. 3. 


the effect is due to 











* a 

oglored warp yarns Epo ane ween ss ences . , first four threads in Fig. 4 and all sim 

42 Those in which the effect due to demonstr a een 1 lar threads which form the solid red 

colored fill yarns eoféred eee tl PERGS, SS WE 2s TK tripe in patter \. Fag: 1; are 

3 iose in which the effect is d vhite may ids, Moat over two ; unde ; crammed” in the reed. It is a usual 

to col rns in both directions ee eee ly fee 7 rk OF plan to put four threads per split in the 

The racter of te ornamentation MS: Clot eres Sere Seen rammed part when there are two 

i r. differ entirely in these mien weaves with the filling 2 illustrat threads per split in the ordinary part of 

Se ae ee w tine small d¢ ign in Fi wo cot ela’ 

t S ‘ ‘ plete units in t , very ct doubling the number 

t l t continuous the A B f threads in the stripe parts alters the 

tinuliy ripes bei el A ay eo MOY NY icture s illustrated But eve: as 

| f filling whicl of he Po SPR Hustrat pears in Fig 4, it is 

, s ae ‘ nt n sides of the cloth 

S ] \ lin cal etween 

re ns c ( 1 +} rea Ice 6a 

t it ep tire 1 throug] the 

e wi { u pir ebeatiede: = LC) Cf) cramm | stripe is of 

ll 1 stt SRS , . se six picks i1 12 

t the color effect of } i Ss read the odd threads are shown 

er 3 d i 7 MW 1 t A f solid r the sake of distinction 

colored warp threads can be modifie: Gs. 3 AND 4 gs. 7 1 8 show similar views of the 

greatly by the relative number of picks sround part, that is, Fig. 7 shows a 

n more particularly by the showt colore nd w ht s section through six picks of fillinz, while 

num! successive picks over and u n the complete border illustrated at ( ig. 8 is a plan of the same six picks 
ler w each colored thread flo n Fig. 1 drawn on the harnesses terweaving with six warp threads. 

On tl ther hand. it is te sib] which <¢ vy the t nd sevent It is obvious that if one considers the 

eli t tirely this intermittent ap threads t esign in Fig. 2 rns as if they retained their circular 
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form there is a considerable difference 
in the structure of the two parts of the 
cloth, although both are perfectly plain 
weave is concerned. ‘Thus, 
3 and 7 it is clear that the 
warp filling threads are 
equally; but on the other hand, Figs. 4 
and 5 demonstrate that the filling is ap 
proximately straight, and that the wary 
threads bend much more than tho 
warp threads in the body of the fabri 
\gain, I 
both warp and filling help to form bot 
surfaces of the cloth, that is, both sets 
appear in the upper and lower horizor 
tal planes of the fabric, Figs. 4 and 
show that the similar upper and lower 
horizontal cloth at 
formed solely by the warp threads 

Figs. 3 and 7 emphasize the fact th: 
the thickness of the 
portion of the 
points of one thread of 
lling, and hence the cloth may 
be termed a 2-layer fabric. The righ: 
hand part of Fig. 4 shows also that this 
portion is a 2-layer fabric, but the lef 
hand part of Fig. 4 and _ particular] 
Fig. 5 proves that the thickness of tl 
cloth at this point is made up of ty 
warp threads and one filling pick. Fro1 
similar reasons, the structure of thi 
cloth at this part is of the 3-layer typ: 
It is this alteration of structure 
makes it possible to produce an abs 
lutely solid colored stripe even in plait 
cloth, or rather in a cloth which 
woven with the 1 up 1 down 
weave. In the illustrations 
warp and the filling threads are 
the same diameter, but in the 
cloth the colored cotton threads aré 
smaller, and hence the difficulty « 
weaving is minimized when both whit 
and colored threads, ground and strip: 
are woven from the same warp beam 

The uniformity of thickness in the 
warp and filling threads is exemplified 
in Fig. 8, and this figure shows conclu 
sively that under the conditions illus 
trated, it would be impossible to prevent 
the formation of pinholes or inter 
stices between the threads and _ picks 
Now, it is well known that [ 


so far as the 
from Figs. 


bent 


and 


while Figs. 3 and 7 show t 


iat 


surfaces of the 


white or groun 


fabric is made up at all 
warp and o1 


pick of 


whicl 


plair 
given the 
drawt 
actual 


few. if any 
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of the ordinary plain cloths exhibit this 
fault, and very plain cloths ar 
made so closely as that represented by 
the illustrations in Figs. 3 and 7. Ii 
the threads and picks were incompressi- 
ble, or nearly so, as in the case of fin 


few 


wire, the resulting plan of a plain cl 
would be very similar to that illustrat 
in Fig. 8 

lhe actual thickness of ordinary pl 
cloths is, however, not equal to that 


lustrated in Figs. 3 and 7. Both thr 


and picks become compressed 
due to the tension imparted during 


weaving process, and partly due to 


tension and pressure which the clot! 
dergoes during the operation of fi 
ng, and thus the interstices are wl 
or almost wholly closed by the exy 
sion in two directions of every thr 
and every pick. The 
threads in a slight 
in Fig. 6, but it 


ing still 


expansion ¢ 
degree is indicat 
is obvious that the 


shows plainly, and that 


threads must approach each othe: 
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Scarcity of Foreign and Development of Domestic Dyestuffs 





Problem of Dyestuff Supply 
By a Recognized Authority 


LMOST coincident with the begin- 

i ning of the war the problem of 
ufficient supply of dyestuffs for use 
the textile industry became apparent. 

e practical monopoly of Germany in 

the coal tar color industry, while known 
to those who were especially and vitally 
connected with the distribution of this 
class of dyes, was not fully appreciated 
until the outbreak of the conflagration 
sad which put a stop to the shipment 

f merchandise to this country and to 
the trade that had been developed in 
connection with the textile industry 
Immediately upon the outbreak of the 
war the German Government placed an 
embargo on the exportation of coal tar 
dyes. The situation in the United 


States at that time was that the im- 
porters had 3 to 4 months’ supply on 
hand in this country and had no as- 


surance of any sort or description that 
further quantities would be forthcom- 
ing. Some plan had therefore to be 
worked out and put in operation before 
the supply in the United States was 
exhausted. There were two things to 
be accomplished: the German Govern- 
ment had to be persuaded to release 
the dyestuffs, notwithstanding her em- 
bargo and the British Government had 
to be persuaded to give safe conduct to 
the shipments. 

A satisfactory conclusion was reached 
both with the German and British Goy 
ernments on these two points. 
released certain cargoes and Great Brit- 
ain passed the shipments in accordance 
with the understanding. One of the 
conditions imposed by the German Gov- 
ernment in granting the release was that 
the goods would have to be shipped in 
American bottoms and a bond would 
have to be given against re-exporting. 
[hese matters having been arranged to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, a 
was chartered in New York, 
the “ Matanzas,” which sailed in ballast 
in October, 1914, and returned with a 
cargo of coal tar dyestuffs. The “ Ma- 
made two trips and other car- 
goes followed on the “ Sun” and “* War- 
en 


Germany 


steamer 


tanzas ” 


AND COTTON BARTER 
perhaps, venture the in- 
quiry as to why the German Govern- 
ment consented in October, 1914, to the 
release of the shipment of these coal tar 
lves in the face of the embargo put 
nm them three months before. The 


DYESTUFFS 
One may, 





nswer is that cotton manufacturers in 
Germany had plenty of dyestuffs, but 
needed cotton, whereas the cotton man- 


ifacturers in the United States had 


plenty of cotton and needed dyestuffs. 
Up to that time no cotton had been 
I ed from the United States to Ger- 
many since the outbreak of the war. It 
seemed, therefore, that in the spirit of 
r and considering the fact 


reciprocity, 
hat at that time neither of these arti- 
les was on the contraband list, an ex- 
ce of commodities should be ef- 
fected. At that time no guarantee could 
be siven by anyone that cotton could 


t would be shipped, but assurances 
wi given that a serious effort would 
be made to this end. The result of it 
was that cotton went forward at first 


in a small way, beginning with one or 
two cargoes, and later on in a large 
wa Cargoes of cotton in much larger 
volume and of a far greater aggregate 
valie were sent to Germany than the 


amount of dyestuffs shipped from the 
latter country to America; expressed 
in dollars and cents, possibly in the 
ratio of 15 to 1, or, in other words, Ger- 
many probably received 75 per cent. of 
a normal annual consumption of cot- 
ton, and released a very much smaller 
percentage of its annual export of 
coal tar dyes to the United States, the 
shipments of cotton continuing for 
some time after the shipments of dye- 
stuffs ceased. 

Subsequently Great Britain issued the 
so-called Order in Council. Another 
application was made to Great Britain 
for “safe conduct” under the changed 
conditions for two more cargoes for 
shipment from Holland, which, had the 
release been obtainable from Germany, 
would have come _ forward several 
months previous; Great Britain gave 
assurance of conduct but these 
shipments have never been made as the 
German Government never consented o 
the release of the goods. 

In an effort to bring pressure to bear 
on Great Britain to compel the latter’s 
permission for cargoes of American 
cotton to be sent to Germany, it was 
urged in certain quarters that an em- 
bargo be placed on the shipment of mu- 
nitions to the Allies. This proposition, 
however, abandoned when it 
shown how absurd the whole idea was. 


safe 


Was was 


IMPORTING PLAN 
This impassé 


PROPOSED 
inspired certain manu- 
facturing as well as importing interests 
to develop a plan by which it was hoped 
Germany would allow the shipment of 
dyes to America. Arrangements were 
made first with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Redfield, to receive cargoes 
of dyes consigned to him and then a 
corporation was organized, which should 
take upon itself the responsibility of dis- 
tributing these dyes to consumers in this 
country. It was hoped that by this method 
it would be possible to guarantee abso- 
lutely that no dyes received here would 
find their way into Allied countries. 
When the matter was taken up with the 
German manufacturers, however, it was 
found that they were unwilling to per- 
mit interests other than the ordinary 
distributors of their merchandise in this 
country to superintend the marketing of 
their product. There was an 
refusal to accede to the plan and the 
attempt was abandoned. The corpora- 
tion, under which it was hoped that this 
distribution would be was the 
\merican Dyestuffs Consumers Corpor- 
ation and was largely composed of tex- 
tile interests, mostly manufacturers. 
During the last two or three months 
another attempt along similar lines has 
been made, this time by importers them- 
selves, who, realizing the possibilities of 
the American market have endeavored 
to persuade their principals to allow 
shipments to come to this country. So 
far no definite developments have been 
announced, although it is claimed that 
England still stands ready to permit the 
free passage of dyestuffs to this coun- 
try from Rotterdam. This company is 
known as the Republic Trading Corpor- 
ation and is said to be developing plans 
for the resumption of trading between 
Germany and this country. 


absolute 


made 


’ 


EFFECT OF DYE SCARCITY 
The effect of the shortage of the dye- 
stuff supply on the textile industry has 
become more and more appreciable as 


have 


stocks have dwindled and prices 
risen. lor a long time the buyer viewed 
statements of the manutfac- 
turer concerning his inability to secure 
dyestuffs and the necessity of naming 
It was argued that talk 
was the result of efforts to 
secure inordinate margins of profit that 
were not based on actual conditions. 


It was not until lines in which fast col- 


askance 


higher prices. 
of scarcity 


ors were largely used were withdrawn 
from the market or delivery indef- 
initely postponed that the buyer awoke 
to a realizing situation 
confronting domestic manufacturers. 
During the last three or four months 
every witnessed 


sense of the 


increasing 
evidence of the acuteness of the situa- 
tion in all lines of textile fabrics. One 
of the factors which postponed a gen- 
eral acceptance of the status, as it ex- 
isted, was the publicity given through 
official sources to attempts made by va- 


week has 


rious agents in this country to supply 
the deficiency in fast colors. These re- 
ports, issued almost daily, were the re 
sult of an investigation made by an 
agent of the Government—Dr. Norton 

who reported from week to week the 
organization of new companies, the dis 
covery of new methods of manufacture 
and new dyeing materials which, had 
they all materialized, as it was proph« 
they would, could have supplied 
the manufacturers of this country with 
a sufficient quantity of coloring mate- 
rial to last them for an indefinite pe- 
riod. 


sied 


DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTS 


There is no doubt that very material 
and important developments have taken 
place in the production of dyestuffs in 
this country, and it is also very evident 
that the increase in the building up of 
a domestic dyestuff industry is bound 
to be more and more apparent as the 
months go on. It is far from the pur- 
pose of this article to deprecate in any 
way the attempts which have been made 
and will be made to supply the de- 
produced by the stoppage of 
German shipments of dyes to this coun- 
try. At the same time, however, in the 
light of events it seems to-day as though 
decided damage had been done to do- 
mestic manufacturing interests by the 
ill-advised publicity and misinformation, 
disseminated through official sources, of 


heiency 


enterprises, many of which had little 
basis in fact and of discoveries that 
were so apparently fictitious to those 


who had any knowledge of the industry, 
but which to the layman afforded suff- 
cient ground for argument, that the 
cry of a dyestuff famine was without 
basis in fact. There is to-day no neces 
sity on the part of selling agents or of 
manufacturers to argue concerning the 
possibilities of the future and the prob- 
lems with which they are confronted. 
The buyer is only too well aware of 
the difficulties he has experienced and 
will inevitably experience for some time 
to come. 


ADVANCES IN PRICE 


Naturally, as supplies became depleted 


prices commenced to advance. This 
tendency has been uninterrupted for 
months, and the stories that are re- 


ported concerning the abnormal quota- 
tions named on lines of coloring mat- 
ters that are essential for use in the 
textile industry seem almost incompre- 
hensible. Naturally, also, consumers 
who have been obliged to pay these ab- 
normal figures have felt that their in- 





terests have not been protected, and in 
numerous instances have charged their 


regular dealers with uncommercial 
practices, alleging an effort to secure 
profits that were entirely out of line 


with actual conditions. They have even 
gone so far as to claim that importers 
In instances 


such as 


used 
and speculators, as 
supplies that they in 
reality owned, but on which they did 
not dare to ask the advance that 
demanded by these 


have 
brokers, 
repositories for 


intermediaries, 


was 
second hands It 
is not the purpose of the writer to de- 
cide as to the validity of these charges, 
but from a certain 
ence he believes it 
without fear of 

whereas in 
first hands 


amount of experi- 
is possible to say 
contradiction — that 
a slight number of instances 
may possibly have had a 
guilty complicity with distributors in an 
effort to obtain enhanced profits, a great 
majority of the trade have dealt with 
absolute fairness to their customers 
from the beginning. Instances are well 
known of prominent concerns engaged 
in the importation of German dyes which 
have continued to supply their custom- 
ers at original contract prices, although 
it might have been very easy to sus- 
pend deliveries on the ground that no 
further merchandise was on hand or to 


obtain decidedly higher prices on the 


ground of increased cost of original 
shipments. To such concerns a great 
deal of credit is due for the attitude 


adopted, and though naturally criticism 
arises in connection with the 
tion of merchandise, the 
which are 


distribu- 
original 
curtailed, many 
manufacturers have little to complain 


sources of 


of in the treatment which they have 
received 
WHty rH GER \ LONOPOLY 
Much has been written as to the 


reason tor the status ot Germany in 


its relation to the manufacture of dye 
stuffs, but after all is said and done, 
there seems to be one controlling factor 
which explains the monopoly which the 
Germans have secured in this trade and 
the difficulty to be experienced by this 


country in attempting to 
industry that will compete 


build up an 
permanently 


with that abroad It is true that long 
experience, cheap and skilled labor and 
the inherent quality of dogged inves 
tigation until definite ends are acco:n 


plished all have their place in the estab 
lishment of the 
by the 


these consi 


indu try as developed 
(Germans 
lerati 
stuft 


n interlocking 


but over and above 
ns is the fact that the 
German dy industry is essentially 
industry. By this term 
which 


products that are not 


is meant an industry in 


1 
t the 


certain 

essential 
to the devel pment ot the 
chandise produced can be disposed of 
to other 


with the re 


main mer,r- 


divisions of manufacturing 
ult that the overl ead is re 
duced to a minimum. To be more ex 
plicit, as developed in Germany to-day 
the by-products of dyestuff works are 
chemical 
versa. This 
production of dyes on a 
asis of minimum cost and with a mini- 
mum of To compete with such 
establish a_ self-con- 
industry in this country would 
mean the 


sold to pharmaceutical and 


factories and 


vice makes 


possible the 
| 

waste 
efficiency and to 
tained 
organization of a varied num- 
ber of industrial plants, the capital for 
the organization of which and also for 
their maintenance would he enormous. 
With all these handicaps a self-contained 
industry might be established were 


sible 


it pos- 


to assure capital of permanent re- 
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turns. If, however, after the war is over 
the infant industries thus established 
were to be confronted with competition 
such as was experienced during recent 
years, not only in the matter of cheap 
labor, but also because of the ability 
or willingness to sell at a loss in cer- 
tain sections of the industry in order 
to suppress any developing competiton, 
the attraction of money to develop such 
an industry is a difficult undertaking. 
lor this reason every effort is being 
made to obtain assistance from Congress 
in the matter of legislation, both in re- 
gard to future tariffs and the dumping 
practice. Bills have been introduced at 
the present session of Congress and 
hearings are even at the present being 
held to persuade Congressmen that 
prompt action is necessary if future in- 
dependence of German source of sup- 
ply is to be secured. 

The consuming industries are not 
likely to oppose the imposition of a pro- 


Further Report on 
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tective tariff on any coal tar dyestuffs 
that either are or can be economically 
and successfully manufactured in this 
country; on the other hand, it is hardly 
reasonable to assume that consumers, 
and particularly the textile industry, 
would welcome a tariff on any dyes 
that are not, or for any reason cannot, 
be manufactured in the United States. 

Consumers have repeatedly protested 
against the placing of a duty on various 
products, the production of which was 
quite impossible under basic conditions 
existing at that time. These conditions 
have undoubtedly changed to a certain 
extent in the United States since the 
outbreak of the war—for example, in 
the large increase in the number of by- 
product coke ovens with a resulting sub- 
stantial increase in the output of benzol, 
toluol, etc. The question to-day is what 
products can now be made in the United 
States; these are entitled to a protective 
tariff. 


American Dyestuffs 


By Dr. Thomas H. Norton 


c YMMERCIAL AGENT THOMAS 

H. NORTON, of the Department 
of Commerce, has completed a further 
report on the domestic dyestuff situation 
which has just been released for pub- 
lication. This report gives a list of 
reported American producers of crudes, 
intermediates and finished dyes. It fol- 
lows in part: 

On Feb. 20 of this year, pursuant to 
a resolution of the Senate, a full report 
on every phase of the dyestuff situation 
was placed in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Attention was 
forcibly drawn to the serious risks in- 
volved in so complete a national de- 
pendence upon foreign sources for a 
class of products vitally essential to 
the very existence of our textile and 
many allied interests. 

On May 1 the author was instructed 
to study carefully existing conditions 
in the dyestuff industry. Visits were 
paid to all companies engaged in the 
manufacture of coal-tar derivatives, in- 
cluding several newly organized under- 
An exhaustive report on this 
subject appeared in Commerce Reports 
No. 115, for May 17, 1915. In the con- 
cluding paragraphs of this report it was 
shown that the available stock of dyes 
of German origin would probably be 
exhausted before the close of the sum- 
mer. Strong emphasis was laid upon 
the imperative necessity of making 
timely provision for such a blow to the 
country’s textile and allied industries. 
he prompt use on an extended scale 
of natural and mineral dyes was urged, 
ind the pressing need of economy in the 
employment of coloring materials was 
ully demonstrated. 


takings. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 
\s a matter of fact, the warning was 
heeded. Every possible device was 
called into play to reduce the quantity 
dyestuffs used. The average textile 
ll husbanded its stock of colors so as 
make it reach until about October 1 
nce then the shortage has been in 
asingly felt. One mill after another 
been forced to close entirely or in 
rt. 
\ single instance is typical. The 
rgest full-fashioned hosiery mill in the 
nited States (and in the world) em- 
ys 2,500 operatives. Ordinarily it 
quires 500 pounds of dyestuffs daily 
cover the needs of its dyehouse. On 
tober 1 its stock of colors had sunk 
half a barrel. Some 160,000 dozen 
irs of hose were stacked up awaiting 
es. Over 1,000 operatives were en 
ving an unwelcome vacation. With 
nsiderable difficulty the manager had 
‘ured a ton of aniline oil, to use for 


aniline black, at a cost per pound of 
$1.50. (The price in July, 1914, was 10 
cents. ) 

The files of the correspondence of 
this Bureau show that similar condi- 
tions exist in all the branches of in- 
dustry depending upon the factor of 
color. In every sense of the word 
(American textile and allied interests are 
facing an acute “dyestuff famine.” The 
occasional arrival of small lots of Swiss 
colors, or of other artificial colors, se- 
cured by various means in out-of-the- 
way corners of the world, serves only 
to accentuate the 
situation. South America and the Far 
East have been searched for this pur- 


seriousness of the 


pose with exceptional diligence. 

The question naturally arises in every 
quarter, “What has the Government 
done to alleviate the hardships of such a 
famine, and what is it now doing?” 

The reply may be briefly formulated. 
Two departments of the Government 
only come into consideration in this 
connection. 

The Department of State, for eight 
months, has exerted every possible 
effort to secure the free passage of 
German dyestuffs to our ports. Al- 
though, thus far, no results have been 
obtained, it continues its efforts with- 
out relaxation. 

The Department of Commerce pub- 
lished in March, 1915, its exhaustive 
study of the dyestuff situation in the 
United States, outlining all the factors 
in the case. In May, it warned all in- 
dustries concerned of the impending 
dangers. Since last February it has 
done all in its power to inform consum- 
ers of colors how they can most easily 
lessen the hardships incident to a short- 
age in dyes. It has inculcated economy 
in the use of dyestuffs generally. It 
has pointed out the desirability of em- 
ploying natural coloring materials on the 


most generous scale. It has encour- 
aged and stimulated every undertaking 
promising to add even the smallest 


amount to the available supply of dyes 
It has done all in its power to prevail 


1 
} 
I 


upon capital and enterprise to enter the 
field of coal-tar chemistry, to increas« 
the supply of coal-tar “crudes,” to mul- 


tiply the production of intermediates, to 


broaden and intensify the output of 
\merican-made, finished dyestuffs. It 


1 


has brought together inventors and cap- 
italists, the producer of colors and the 
consumer of colors 

It has recognized the fact that all in- 
dustries dependent upon the factor of 
color must suffer more or less from the 
existing conditions, and has urged a 
mutual spirit of conciliation and com- 
promise between the consumers of col- 








ored fabrics and articles and the manu 
facturers of these wares. 
ATTITUDE OF THE GOVERN MEN1 

With each added month of the cur 
rent year it has become increasingly evi- 
dent that American capital and Ameri- 
can enterprise are ready to join in creat- 
ing a national dyestuff industry, should 
they be assured of adequate protection 
against unfair competition on the part 
of foreign rivals when normal inter 
national exchanges are re-established 
The needs of the case were carefully 
studied by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and by the Department of Com 
merce 

It is now confidently hoped that 
\merican enterprise in the field of syn 
thetic colors will soon be amply pro 
tected by a statute making as impossi 
ble in foreign trade as it is in domestic 
trade, any attempt to crush, stifle, and 
throttle a new industry on the part of 
competing rivals beyond the seas. 

It remains now to outline what has 
actually been accomplished toward a 
material alleviation of the hardships of 
this period of famine through which we 
are passing, and to what extent the 
foundations are being laid for an inde- 
pendent American coal-tar chemical in 
dustry. 

INCREASE IN OUTPUT OF AMERICAN DYES 


In the first place, the few existing 
\merican establishments devoted to the 
manufacture of artificial dyestuffs have 
notably increased their production 


Prior to the was they made a somewhat 
\ 


limited amount of coal-tar colors. Th 
annual output was about 3,300 short 
tons. For the purpose of their manu- 


facture intermediates were 


chiefly from Germany 


tinished dyes by the aid of 


imported, 
These were as 
sembled int 
a few American chemicals, and by the 
labor of not over 400 workmen. 

With a nearly total cessation in the 
importation of intermediates came the 
necessity for a complete revolution in 
the organization of the modest Ameri 
can industry. Prompt and resolute de- 
cisons were made. Great sums of 
money were invested in new plants. Be- 
fore the war was 12 months old the 
output of American coal-tar colors had 
doubled. Too much praise can not be 
given to the men who accomplished this 
tour de force. 

This involved a notable increase in 
the production of coal-tar crudes. It 
also called into existence a number of 
new companies engaged in the manu- 
facture of intermediates, especially of 
aniline, 

The domestic supply of the crudes 
has now assumed large 
The approximate monthly output at 
present, in short tons, is: Benzol, 7,500 
toluol, 7,870; xylol, 950; naphthalene, 
12,500; phenol, or carbolic acid (chiefly 
synthetic), 10,000 tons. Unfortunately, 
the demand for phenol, benzol and 
toluol, to be used in the manufacture of 
explosives, is now so abnormally high 
that there has been some difficulty in 


ecuring enough for the makers of coal 


proportions 


tar intermediates. The manufacture of 


these latter, ¢ spe cially of aniline, has 
uddenly grown to considerable propor- 
tions and is constantly increasing. Ther« 
are over seventeen firms engaged in this 
branch and others are entering the field. 
There are twelve firms now engaged in 
making finished coal-tar dyestuffs. 
LIST OF MANUFACTURERS 

A list of the firms now occupied with 
the manufacture of coal-tar derivatives 
is here given, in view of the multitude 
of inquiries regarding American sources 
of the coal-tar products, 


cured from European manufacturers: 


formerly se- 


Manufacturers of Coal-Tar Crudes. 
The Barrett Manufacturing Co., 17 Bat- 
v Place, New York C 
Bayway Chemical Co., Bayway, Elizabeth, 
N. J 


ter 





575 115 


9 


(Ine.), 23 Allerton 
Mass. 
141 Milk Street, 


ro., Cincinnati, Ohlo, 
In Orange, N. J. 
(synthet earbolic acid; monthly 150 short 





Manufacturers of Coal-Tar Intermediates. 

rhe Ber 1 Products C 25 Broad Street, 
New York City (a1 n substituted anilines, 
and hydroquinone) rhe 











extensive works 
at Marcus Hook, Pa has received notable 
additions It is now the leading source o 
supply This company organized in 1910, 
was tl first to manufacture aniline on a 
large scale in this country 

Thomas A Edison Ir Orange N. J 
(aniline paraphenylene diamine rhe 
monthly production of iniline is 138,000 
pounds f nitrobenzol, 45,000 pounds 

The Midvale Chemical Co., Elizabeth, N. 
J (aniline) 

rhe American Synthetic Color Co., Stam 
ford, Cont (ani e) 

rhe Black «"} Work 1 
Grosver Buildis Provid R. IL. (ant 
ine) 

Paul Wei ( I t Street Perth 
Amboy N J 

M esex A ce., 3 n, N. J. (ante 

Mav Chemical Co Perth Amboy, N. J. 
(antiiine 

Upton Brothers, Bristol, Ind. (aniline) 

rhe United States Coal-Tar Products Co., 
40 West Thirty-second Street, New York 
City ia ne) 

Sey Manufa uring ( S Forrest 
Str . m. & Ca ne) 

rhe Chemical Co of America (Inc.), 
Springfield, N, J office, 320 Broadway, New 
York City (aniline) 

rhe Butterworth-Judson Co., Newark, N. 
J. (aniline) 

American Synthetic Dyes (Ine.), Newark, 
N. J office, 60 Wal Street, New York 
City (aniline) 

Standard Aniline Co Wappingers Falls, 
N. Y offices 366 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Cit (beta-naphthol nal paranitraniline) 

rhe Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Mo. (dinitrochlorben 

rhe Middlesex Che ical Ce Chester, 
Conn 

Manufacturers of Artificial Dyestuffs. 

Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works 
(Inc.), Buffalo, N. Y.; office 100 William 
Street, New York City rr s the oldest 
and m important company engaged in 
this branch It was ors ized in 1879. 
Prior to the war it manufactured over 100 
different dyestuffs Its color ire used very 
largely by the cotton textile mil but also 
by silk, woolen, and other industries 

W. Becker's Aniline & Chemical Works, 


105 Underhill Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
works of this company, completed in June, 








1915, are very extensive It manufactures 
a lar variety of dyestuffs and specializes 
on colors for the woolen industry, more par- 
ticularly alizarin substitutes Capital, $1,- 


oon 000 

Heller & Merz, Newark, N. J.; office, 6056 
Hudson Street, New York City This com- 
pany specializes on coal-tar colors used for 
the manufacture of paper in connection 
with its extensive production of mineral 
pigments 

The Central Dyestuff Co., Newark, N. J 
A variety of dyestuffs, for use in all 
branches are manufactured. 

The Consolidated Color & Chemical Co., 
Newark, N. J.; office, 122 Hudson Street; 














New York City The production is limited 
to a small group oi standard aniline dyes, 
used chiefly in textile mills. 

The Bayer Co. (Ine.), Rensselaer, N. Y.; 
office, 117 Hudson Street, New York City 
This company manufactures some of the 
colors which are specialties of the Bayer 
Co., of Leverkusen, Germany 

The Pearsite Co., Clay City, Ky office, 
346 Broadway, New York City This com- 
pany, recently organized with an authorized 
ipital of $2,000,000, manufactures a group 
of seven color from the products of the 
distillation of cannel coal 

rh Federal Dyestuff & Chemical Co., 
Kingsport, renn.; office 10 Pine Street, 
New York City This company, organized 
in October, 1915, with an authorized capital 
tock of $15,000,000, plar for the con 
truction of several plant in different sec- 
tions of the country The first plant, at 
Kingsport, Tenn., is largely devoted to the 
production on a vast scale of sulphur black, 

A. Klipstein & Co., West Charleston, W. 
Va.; office, 644 Greenwich Street, New York 
City The recently constructed factory of 
in old ind well-known importing house 

chiefl devoted to the manufacture of 
ilphur dyes browns, and especially sule 
phur black 

The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich, 
b company has embarked upon the mane 
ifacture of nthetic indigo 

ri \ rican Co-operative Dyes & Cheme 
ical ¢ , 848 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa r} company is devoting its attene 
tion t the outset to the manufacture of 
direct blacks for cottons 

rt United Securities Dye and Chemical 
( W Del. Incorporated De- 
cember Authorized capital, $6,- 
O00 ) 


ANILINE AND ANILINE BLACK 
Aniline itself, when destined for use 
aniline black, should be 
classed as a finished dyestuff. A larz: 
share of the aniline now being produce 
is used for this purpose, especially in 
When noting that a 
single firm, such as the Edison com 
pany, is turning out 69 tons of aniline 


in dyeing 


hosiery mills. 
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each month, it is possible to grasp what 
is being done to lay the foundations for 
a comprehensive American dyestuff in- 
dustry. 


Verbally and in print it has seemed 
necessary to emphasize the eminent de- 
sirability of increasing the output of 
aniline rather than to branch out into 
the manufacture of a varied list of dyes. 
Ambitious young chemists are keenly 
desirous of bringing out at once finished 
dyestuffs in a greater or less variety. 
As a rule, they now recognize that they 
can best serve the textile and other in- 
dustries dependent upon colors by con- 
centrating their efforts on aniline. The 
logic of the situation plainly shows that 
in no other way can they, for the time 
being, make plant, time and effort count 
as effectively in lessening the hardships 
of the current famine. Four-fifths of 
our hosiery are dyed black, and the ex- 
tent to which black is used for both 
men’s and women’s apparel is evident to 
all. 

An interesting feature in the evolu- 
tion of this aniline industry—in the nar- 
rower sense of the term—is the intro- 
duction of small plants for making the 
oil, devised more particularly for in- 
stallation in textile works, consuming 
relatively limited amounts, for the pro- 
duction of aniline black. An enterpris- 
ing Rhode Island firm, manufacturing 
itself considerable quantities of the oil, 
is now installing in various textile mills 
standard plants capable of producing 
daily 100 pounds or more of aniline 


Such a plant, built to produce 100 
pounds daily, costs from $1,500 to 
$2,000. The services of a single opera- 


tive are needed to carry on the trans- 
formation of benzol into aniline, with 
occasional assistance in the moving of 
heavy objects. The operations and the 
application of the requisite tests can be 
ntrusted to a man of ordinary intelli 
gence without chemical education. The 
ordinary output is 85 pounds of aniline 
for each 100 pounds of benzol employed 
\t current rates for this hydrocarbon it 
is found possible to make aniline at a 
net cost of from 30 to 40 
pound. This compares favorably with 
the daily quotations of $1 to $1.40 for 
immediate delivery and of $0.70 to $0.85 
for early contract delivery. Within the 
past month two textile mills have con 
tracted for larger plants, capable of 
furnishing 500 pounds of aniline daily 


cents per 


The policy of all the companies en 
gaged in the direct manufacture of fin- 
ished dyestuffs has been eminently a 
wise one. They have resolutely con- 
tracted the range of dyes which they 
attempt to put on the market. There 
has been a corresponding increase in the 
quantity of actual dyes manufactured in 
a given pe riod. 

It is evident to all that under exist 
ing circumstances every possible effort 
is to be directed toward enlarging the 
volume of the output, and this can be 
secured only by severely limiting the 
mber of different dyes produced and 
corresponding simplification in or- 
ganization and plant. How easily this 
can be done, without involving any se- 
is hardships to consumers of dye- 
stuffs, can be illustrated from the prac- 


tice in the silk branch. 
is a welcome fact that two well- 
equipped works are now about to manu- 


ture sulphur black on a large scale, 
as shown in the list above. Two other 
works engaged in the production of in- 
termediates have perfected their ar- 

gement to make ample supplies of 
dinitrochlorbenzol required in this 
cial branch. 


> + 


n 


The most interesting feature to note 
this development is the 
nt recently on our soil of the com- 
rcial production of synthetic indigo. 


establish- 
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This manufacture has been taken up by 
one of the older chemical companies 
and with success. The daily output will 
soon reach 6,000 pounds. Naturally all 
that can be made is sold for months 
ahead. Three other powerful firms are 
carefully studying the possibilities of 
manufacturing this most important dye- 
stuff. 


THE PROMISE OF THE FUTURE 


What is being done to lay the founda- 
tions of a genuine, comprehensive, self- 
contained, American coal-tar chemical 
industry, one which will free the coun- 
try ere long from all economic depend- 
ence on foreign sources for the element 
of color, as needed by our vast textile 
and allied interests? 

In reply it may be stated that amidst 
all the great haste to meet pressing and 
insistent demands, with the enlargement 
of existing plants and the erection of 
new plants there is every evidence of 
thrift and economy. This augurs well 
for a complete absence of unnecessary 
overhead charges, as the scope of the 
industry broadens. 

As a rule, the firms now engaged in 
the production of intermediates con- 
template the manufacture later on of 
finished dyes. Mr. Edison, who has 
done such magnificent work in this field 
by his rapid organization of the pro- 
duction on an extensive scale of syn- 
thetic carbolic acid and of aniline, does 
not intend to continue the output of the 
latter after the close of the current 
war. With this exception all of the 
numerous firms now occupied with the 
manufacture of coal-tar compounds are 
planning to continue their production 
along the lines already taken up, and to 
enlarge such production or enter upon 
the manufacture of additional interme- 
diates or finished dyes, as circumstances 
dictate. 

lhe extent to which capital has been 
enlisted in the development of the dye- 
stuff industry is indicated in the list of 
companies now in full operation. Sev- 
eral other smaller companies, lately in- 
corporated for active work in this field, 
widespread tendency among 
enter vigorously upon a 


reveal a 
nvestors to 
campaign to build up a coal-tar chemical 
industry. 

Chere is quite noticeable an evident 
effort on the part of some ardent chem- 
ists to further the movement by at- 
tempting the introduction of hitherto 
unknown organic dyes, produced ap- 
parently by relatively simple chemical 
reactions, from products, 
others from petroleum waste. Such at- 
tempts are regarded with a benevolent 
eye, as are all other efforts made intelli- 
gently and earnestly to limit the strain 
of the dyestuff shortage. Time must 
elapse before careful and exhaustive 
testing shows the permanent value of 
these new dyes, as regards cost of pro- 
duction and actual tinctorial properties. 

Possibly some of the new colors, of 
entirely unknown composition, may 
possess enough tinctorial value to war- 
rant their use during the period of a 
distinct color famine. No prophecies 
can be made as to the permanent value, 
when brought under normal conditions 
into keen competition with highly per- 
fected coal-tar dyes of standard quali- 
ties. 

It is distinctly to be regretted that in 
the daily press statements have occa- 
sionally appeared tending to convey the 
impression that these attempts to pro- 
for they can not be re- 


some coal 


duce new dyes 


garded as more than attempts—were 
destined to revolutionize the whole 
color industry and immediately solve 


the problem of a dyestuff shortage. The 
entire lack of basis for any such opti- 
mistic claims was promptly and repeat- 
edly shown by this Bureau, in printed 


statements and in public utterances. 
While no intelligent chemist was misled 
by press announcements of this charac- 
ter, they unfortunately did cause more 
than one manufacturer, dependent upon 
the color factor, to feel as if all dan- 
ger of a “dyestuff famine’ would soon 
be removed. 
FAVORING CONDITIONS 

The conditions favoring the establish- 
ment of a permanent, comprehensive 
American coal-tar chemical industry are 
as follows: 

The United States possesses all the 
needed raw materials in abundance, in 
such amount that it could meet the de- 
mands of the world’s dyestuff industry. 
lt offers the largest existing market for 
the consumption of dyestuffs. 

Enterprise, inventive talent, and tech- 
nical ability are present to an almost 
unlimited extent. 

The time is eminently propitious for 
the establishments of a national in- 
dustry. <All indications point to the 
continuance for a year or two of condi- 
tions—most deplorable in themselves— 
which favor a period of construction 
from the disturbing element of 
foreign Capital is ready 
to enter the new field in ample amount 
and is daily being invested. 

It demands simply an adequate meas- 
ure of statutory protection against un- 
fair competition on the part of foreign 
rivals. This, we now have every reason 
to hope, will soon be accorded. 


free 
competition. 


POSSIBLE SWISS CO-OPERATION 


There is possibly one factor lacking 
to bring rapidly into existence a com- 
prehensive American coal-tar dyestuff 
That is the co-operation of 
a few men possessing highly developed 
organization, combined 
with a perfect command 
of the exceedingly complex and _ intri- 
cate field of color chemistry in all its 
ramifications—men such as created in 
the past the great works on and near 
the Rhine, or those now directing them. 
It migl possible to secure such 


industry. 


capacity for 
experimental 


ht be 
needed co-operation from the large and 
well-equipped staffs of the four color 
works at Basel, in Switzerland. 

These highly specialized staffs include 
scores of men of broad experience in 
the manufacture of the whole range of 
Most or them have en- 
joyed in earlier days the advantages of 
the “ Polytechnic” of Zurich, one of the 
best equipped institutions in Europe for 
the training of color chemists. Many 
have served a more or less extended ap- 


coal-tar dyes. 


prenticeship in the gigantic German 
chemical works. 

It is not difficult to imagine 
in this field 
between the 
American firms 

forced, as it 
dark at times. 


a union 
a consolidation 
com 


of forces 
of interests Swiss 
panies and the now 
striving to expand, but 


were, to grope in the 


The transfer of a sufficient corps of 
Swiss expert color chemists to the 
United States, at this critical moment, 


would be of untold value in furthering 
the rapid evolution of the American 
industry. 

It would be possible, by their aid and 
direction, to attain, as regards time and 
money, the maximum of economy, in 
constructing new plants, in adopting the 
most practical and effective mechanical 
devices, in applying the most economical 
methods, in co-ordinating the diversified 
features of a complicated branch of 
manufacture, so as to avoid loss of 
material and restrict the dependence 
upon highly skilled and expensive labor. 
At every step in the organization of a 
new plant, and in the initial months of 
its operation, directive co-operation of 
practical experts would insure the 
establishment of a self-contained coal- 
American soil, 


tar color industry on 


(577) 117 
with a minimum of outlay and a maxi- 
mum of efficiency, in the shortest pos- 
sible period of time. It would probably 
enable the industry, in its broader 
phases, to become so thoroughly rooted 
in the economic life of the country 
that, upon the return of normal inter- 
national exchanges, legitimate competi- 
tion of foreign rivals could be easily 
and effectually met. 

SWISS CHEMISTS AND RUSSIAN PROBLEMS 

A striking example of how the dye- 
stuff problem of a great nation can be 
solved by the co-operation of Swiss in- 
telligence and experience is now seen 
in Russia. The textile and allied inter- 
ests of the Russian Empire formerly 
depended chiefly upon Germany for 
color materials. The largest dyestuff 
company of Germany conducted a 
branch factory in Russia prior to the 
war. Dependence upon Germany for 
semi-manufactured material and for fin- 
ished dyes was quite as pronounced as 
in our own country or in Great Britain. 

The sudden interruption in current 
supplies of dyes, consequent upon the 
outbreak of hostilities, was a heavy 
blow to Russian textile works. A way 
out has been found by the organization 
of a strong company, of which the lead- 
ing dyestuff house of Basel is a con- 
stituent member. This latter furnishes 
an administrative and technical staff— 
in other words, the “brains” of the 
undertaking. Capital is supplied by a 
group of prominent Russian textile 
manufacturers who at the same time 
are the chief consumers of the dyes 
produced 

The arrangement is eminently practi- 
cal. As in the recent British organiza- 
tion, the dyestuffs are 
the owners controllers of the 
and a continued market 
for the output is assured. An abundant 
source of crude material is furnished 
by the Russian coke works. 
have been erected at a 
considerable distance from the present 
line of military operations. 

What has been done so easily and 
simply in Russia to meet present emer- 
gencies and lay the foundation for a 
future national dyestuff industry can 
serve admirably as an object lesson to 
the United States, ordinarily so much 
prompt in recognizing and im- 
proving industrial opportunities 

The creation of a 
manufacturing plant by an alliance be 


consumers of 
and 
undertaking, 


Che requi- 


site factories 


more 
comprehensive 


tween Swiss experience, enterprise, and 
skill on one side and the large financial 
resources under the control of our great 
textile interests on the other side, is a 
solution by no means difficult of reali- 
zation. It would assure capital, manage- 
ment, market, the three essential 
factors to success. 

\ less complex, and perhaps more 
method of accomplishing the 
view would be found in estab- 
comparatively close organic 
individual Swiss 
companies and individual American 
companies already engaged in the active 
manufacture of dyestuffs, but limited 
hitherto to a range of 
products 


and 


1¢ asible ° 
end in 
lishing a 


connection between 


very narrow 


under way, 
or less close 


Correspondence is now 


which may lead to a mort 
co-operation between the dyestuff inter- 
ests of the two republics. 
PROBLEMS TO BE MET 
There are several other phases in the 
evolution of an American color industry 
which deserve careful attention at the 
present time. 
NECESSITY OF UNITY 
The first is connected with the some- 
what rapid entrance into this field of a 
number of separate interests. imperfect- 
ly acquainted with the complexity of the 
problem. 
It is 


well known to every one who 
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THE ELTON COP DYEING COMPANY, Ltd., Bury, England | 


Announce A 


Revolution In Dyeing—BEAM DYEING | |. 


(Brandwood’s Beam, Cop and Cheese Dyeing Machines 
protected by patents in all industrial countries) 


DYEING AT ONE OPERATION ONE TO TWELVE BEAMS all the fastest known colors, including Indigo, Hydron, 


; ia 
Indanthrene, and other Oxidiation colors. This system is destined to revolutionize yarn dyeing by enabling colored goods manu- \ the 
facturers to dye and size their own yarn on the beam, thus dispensing with warp and chain dyeing and dressing, and all its attendant ' that 
evils. } out 
The great advantages of this system of Beam Dyeing are:— “a 
1)—-The most economical way of dyeing in existence. The full set of beams required are dyed at one operation, thus ensuring tha 
one uniform shade at the minimum cost. The dyehouse labor cost is reduced to a very low figure, together with some saving in port 
dyeing materials and floor space. the 
2)—The beaming and dressing costs are saved altogether. > 
3)—An average of 10% greater production from the loom, because all the elasticity and stretch is preserved in the yarn. fecti 
The dyeing is guaranteed even and level, and suitable for solid cloths of all descriptions, and Plants are already at work in yet 
the States, and on order capable of dyeing one million pounds weight of yarn weekly. gs 
Beam dyeing is of no service to the small manufacturer, or where the weights to a shade are small and varied. a 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND ESTIMATES APPLY TO ht 
\ 
C. P. DELAHUNTY, Pres. i 
tahli< 
DELAHUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO., Pittston, Pa. AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES iw 
Su 
the 





DINSMORE MILL SEWING MACHINES 


for all sewing requirements in att 


Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Knitting Mills, Print Works and Bleacheries « 
Why 


are “DINSMORE” MILL SEWING MACHINES in 
use in about every prosperous Cotton and Woolen 
Mill in this country ? 


Just because 


They sew nearer the edge than other machines— saving big losses. 
They sew straight never in crooked lines. 

They do not require skilled help— big saving. 

They keep the cloth clean and free from wrinkles. 

They cannot be surpassed for speed. 

They sew wet or dry cloths, thick or thin. 

They know no superiors in workmanship. 

They have no rivals in quality. 


They pay for themselves in six months. 


We claim the “Dinsmore”’ is the most efficient and 
economical mill sewing machine ever put upon the 
market and we are prepared to prove our claims. 





Descriptive Catalog on Request. Rotary Sewing, Trimming and Marking Machine 





SEWING MACHINE SUPPLIES CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Salem, Massachusetts 
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} studied the fundamental basis of 
t past dominance of German color 
c} emistry in the world’s markets, that 
the chief cause of this marvelous con- 

lies in the solidarity of the Ger- 
min industry as a whole. It is so 

inized that all the correlated parts 

in unison. They form practically 
a unit when, in any land, a serious 
ef ort is exerted to secure freedom from 
dependence upon foreign sources of 

é 
he question now arises. Is it not 
eminently desirable that a compre- 
American coal-tar industry, 
striving to supply nearly all American 

orial needs, with products made 

\merican raw materials, should 

ss a higher degree of unity—finan- 

cial, technical, commercial—than now is 

ase’? Is it not of prime importance 

all unnecessary overlapping and 

icating of effort be excluded, at 
least in the formative stage? 

The problem is more easily stated 
t solved. It is economically im- 
portant, during the initial period, that 
ndustry should be characterized by 
that unity and solidarity which contrib- 
ute so largely to the might and ef- 
fectiveness of the German rival; and 
yet it must be free from any tendency 


toward monopolistic power. 


ensive 











For the moment it suffices to express 
an aspiration, a hope, for economic 
conditions which may powerfully aid a 


industry in bravely hoiding its 


\ very distinct element of strength 
a growing domestic color industry 
d undoubtedly result from the es- 
tablishment of a bureau of standards 
rr dyestuffs possibly by the combined 
ction of the great textile organizations. 








a bureau could be modeled after 
Division of Chemistry 
n the well-organized Bureau of Stand- 


the Department of Commerce. 


he dmirable 


ts function would be to formulate the 
al and chemical criteria of purity 


] 


dyestuffs, exactly as is now done 


he drugs listed in our pharma- 

ia. In the laboratories of such a 
ureau—and they would necessarily be 
ast—it would be as easy and simple 
to check and control the 


r our medicinals. 


tinctorial 
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Such principles of standardization 
could likewise be applied to the varied 
methods of the application of colors on 
the different fibers and on other wares. 
\ single finely equipped bureau could 
advantageously replace the multitude of 
laboratories now maintained by rival 
dyestuff firms or in textile works. Such 
an institution could effectively protect 
a half-grown American industry against 
attempts to depreciate the quality and 
value of American-made dyes, and 
could insure a far greater degree of 
economy in cost of production than 
otherwise would be possible. 
familiar at all with the 


in dyeing can 


Everyone 
employment of colors 
easily picture to himself the enormous 
advantages resulting from the impartial 
and exact classification and standardiza 
tion of all coloring materials encounter 
ed in commerce, or the sipmlification, 
economy, and certainty, attendant upon 
their use in connection with the dif- 
ferent fibers and fabrics, as well as with 
leather, feathers, ink, varnish, paper, 
etc. 

Instead of 
of isolated, 


hundreds and thousands 
blundering attempts to 
obtain the best dye for securing certain 
color results, the desired data could be 
requested by return mail from a nation- 
al laboratory. If a dyer wished to 
under what conditions, 
what quantities, a 


know exactly 


and in given dye 

should be employed to produce certain 

tinctorial effects upon a specific fiber, 

with a minimum expenditure of color, 

the full directions could be obtained, 

free of cost, with but little loss of time 
Hit COMIN INDUSTRY 


\ dyestuff industry this country is 


hound to have unless all indications 
prove false. Our textile and other 
allied interests resolutely demand that 
they shall never again be exposed to the 
disasters accompanying such a dyestuff 


famine as we now tac¢ 
\merican insist that the one 


great branch of color chemistry, now 


chemists 


wanting in the cycle of our national in 
ustries should be created in all its 
ramifications upon our soil; and _ that 
merican chemi technology should 
ao lnneer 1 iat ter Jacl 
0 oO rey i SO col SpIcuously aCKIN2 
in the most brilliant feature of applied 
cichnce 


Crucial Factors in the Dyestuff Problem 


By J. Merritt Matthews, New York 


— TLY after the war broke out 
the textile 


intry began to realize what impor 


manufacturers of this 
nt articles dyestuffs were, and how 
solutely essential their supply was to 
he needs of the industry. They fur- 
er realized how absolutely dependent 

\mericans were upon foreign coun 
ries for these common articles of 
The alarm of a coming dyestuff 
ge was soon raised, and this was 
‘centuated and made real by the acts 
| England in blockading German com- 


rce and those of Germany in placing 
n embargo on the exportations of dye 
tt and coal-tar products. Immedi- 
ate every mill tried to buy up all 
he es it could lay its hands on, so 
provide a generous supply for 
iture. Evidently, the stocks on 
vith the various dyestuff import- 
S re sufficient to furnish a supply 
m six months to one year, and 


war kept on and time passed, 
stocks were gradually depleted, 
at the present time they ars 
illy gone. There must have been 
rable speculation of one kind or 
in these dyestuffs, however, for 
day it is possible to pick up 
ts of 50 to 1,000 pounds of vari- 


ous colurs whi are generally largely 
diluted and held at exorbitant prices 


GROWTH OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 
To this supply must be added that 
of the domestic producers of dyestuffs 
\t the beginning of the war the manu 
facture of dyestuffs here in America 
small and greatly restricted 
Furthermore, most of the 


were produced were 


Was very 
in variety 
dyes that made 
from intermediate coal-tar compounds 
imported from Germany; when the sup 
ply of these intermediates was cut off 
the variety of dyestuffs that was made 
here became greatly restricted. There 
has, however, been a healthy growth in 
the number of dyestuff factories here 
built up on the feverish demand for 
colors and the consequent possibilities 
of large profits. The National Aniline 
& Chemical Company have greatly in 
creased the size of their plants at Buf 
falo, and while the variety of their 
products has been considerably _ re- 
stricted by the cutting off of the supply 
of German intermediates, this company 
have greatly increased their output of 
certain colors, especially their direct 
black for cotton. The Becker’s Dyestuff 
Co. has developed wonderfully, consid- 
ering the conditions and difficulties such 


an industry has to overcome. 
doing excellent work in turning out 
several acid colors and are 
their production as 


They are 


increasing 
fast as humanly 
There are a number oft 


restricted 


possible 
smaller concerns making 
number of dyestuff products, and thes« 
ire helping the general situation con 


ITHER SOURCES OF DYES 
Now besides this every-growing d 
production there has been 
ther source of dyestuffs in importa 
tions from China. During the past six 


months very large quantities of dy 


stuffs—both indigo and other general 
iniline colors—have been brought int 

this country from China and the Far 
ast These colors are German dves 
which tl Chinese 1 had on hand 
nd are glad to sell us at the hich 
prices offered L have een told that 
ver a million pounds of indigo have 


come to us from this source, 
million pounds of 
This supply has helped 


as well as 
approximately a f 
other dyestuffs 

1s considerably in our need, and has 


kept in operation many a mill, perhaps, 


which would otherwise have been 
forced to shut down from lack of colors 
The Chinese evidently look forward to 
season this coming year and 
apparently can adapt 
such a condition better than we could; 


at any rate, it is evident they would 


a white ; 
themselves to 


much rather have the money than the 
dyestuffs 

\ further source of dyes has been 
the natural colors, though not very 
much relief has been obtained from this 


uartel The use logwood, of 


q 
i 
urse, has been much increased undet 


present circumstances for the dye 


ng of black ind there has been a 
slight ] 1 some f the other 
1 « Suc s fustic, cochineal, 
chil, ar t 1 \ ls Phe use 
ral w 1 colors, however, require 
( djustment in t methods ot 
( ] that such « are not 
ll red, and their use is furthet 
restricted by the fact that they do not 
vield the required shades, nor have they 
itistactory tastness 
Chis briefly summarizes the various 
ources of our dyestuffs under the 
presel circumstances Phe supply 
from China or other such countries 
course, limited, and has perhap il 
ady been practically exhausted \t 
he present time there does not seem 
to be much hope of securing further 
shipments of dyestuffs from Germany, 


I 


nor is it probable that the German fac 
producing any quantities of 
unprecedented 


tories are 
owing to the 


dvyestutfts, 


] } 


demands which must be made upon 
them for high explosives. I should 
judge that practically all of the avail- 


ble coal-tar products in that country, 
as their supplies of acids are 


being employed for war pur- 


as well 
at present 
ses. The hidden supplies of German 
dyes in this country must also be near 
ng utter depletion, if one may judge 
from the frightful prices being asked 
for small lots of colors. Reversion to 
the use of natural dyes does not ap- 
pear to have helped the situation to any 
great extent, nor can I see any future 
hope in this direction. During the con- 
tinuance of the war, therefore, i. ap 
pears that we must look with increas 
ing anxiety toward our domestic pro 
duction of dyestuffs as practically our 


nly hope 


COMPLICATED NATURE OF PRODUCTION 
Let us look 


rroblem of domestic 


somewhat closely into this 
dyestuff produc 
on, for it seems to be rather clearly 
established that if the war is to last 
several years longer we will be forced 
entirely on the American fac- 
f dyestuffs. Un- 


tory for our suppl; 


manufacturers who understand = witl 


any degree tf clearness the 








e complex 
nature of dyestuffs, what they are n 
from the general schem f t 
proce { their manutacture I have 
net w it 1 i4 rers who do ex 
bit a surprising degree of in m 
1 I ( dvest tts ] if s 
hardly t e expected that many I 
would have more than rather element 
r\ eas on such a matt \ l 
<now, perhaps, that practically all 
stuffs are made from products deriy 
m coal-tar; they do not exist as suc 
n the tar from which they can be sep 
ited by simple processes, but they 
have to be actually constructed, built 
up r what is known as synthesized) 
Vv a variety chemical processes and 
perations \ dyestuff may be likened 
to a he it is complicated instru 
ture, and it is built up of a number of 


different parts 


\ dyestuff c 
i variety of different parts wet 





be properly joined and fitted together, 
and these subsidiary or underlying parts 
are termed intermediates, and are d¢ 
rived from. coal-tar. The man who 
wishes to go into the manufacture of 
dyestuff is provided only with his crud 
materials, the coal-tar distillate ul 
from these he has to build up his 
rious intermediates, before he can hope 


ictual dyestuffs \nc 


» construct the 
it is about as difficult and complicated 


1 proposition to build up many of thes 





ntermediates as it 1s to construct a 
Yale lock out of a bar of crude I 
OUTLOOK FOR DOMESTIC PRO I 
Che question that naturally ese! 
tself to the textile manufactt 
What is tl utlook as to the 
n of dyestuffs in America wv nt 
next ye As th tock | tuff 
mn ller wit ich | 

’ ] ) i 1 + f e 4 1 t 

ce question comes at ll 

rtat to the woolen at \ 

inufact ! 

AVA Y OF MATERIA 

It vell known that a 1 
new ( ( lant have ( 1 } 
started tl tual production 
substance as aniline, phenol 
naphthol, paranitraniline, various acid 
dyes and sulphur black. Ther: p 
luced considerable quantities of benzol 
luol, naphthalene, and certain othet 
coal-tat distillates but unfortunately 
nearly all of these are in such 

mand r the manufacture of expl 
sive that the dyestuff industry car 
btain them only at exorbitant prices 
r not at all. Benzol is selling at 55 t 
70c. per gallon, and toluol as higl 
$5.50 per gallon, and any manufacturer 
tarting in now finds it almost imp 
ble to make atistactory <¢ tracts evel 
at these price \niline oil, whi 
now coming into the market in 1f 
umount quoted at 60c., and higher 
per pound, phenol (or carbolic acid) at 
Wc. to $1.10 per pound; naphthalene 
which even for some time subsequent 
to the outbreak of the war sold at about 


3c. per pound, is now hard to get even 
at 9 to 12¢ Many of the needed dye 
stuffs require the use of toluol, or its 
derivative, toluidine, but at present hig} 
prices the cost of such dyestuff be 
comes prohibitive \gai 
the dyestuff industry is based not only 
on coal-tar derivatives, but requires the 


use of large quantities of sulphuric and 


practi ally 


nitric acid, and especially sulphuric acid 
of very high concentration, which ha 
to be 
contact process The normal price of 
ordinary sulphuric acid (of 66 degrees 


made by what is known as the 


Be.) was about $15 per ton; this acid 
now is bringing $35 to $45 per ton o1 
future contracts, and $60 to $70 per ton 
for immediate deliveries. A number of 


new acid plants, however, are in course 
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Rome Soap Manufacturing Co. 


ROME, N. Y. 
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Cotton Softeners : 

Caustic Potash, Caustic Soda, 

Ammoniated Potash and : 
Scouring Salts 
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o: construction, and at the present time 
re are indications that the acid mar- 
kc. is somewhat easier. Oleum, a highly 
centrated acid, however, at the pres- 
time is almost impossible to obtain 
for new dyestuff work. Nitric acid is 
y essential to the making of a large 
number of the intermediates needed in 
producing dyestuffs; this 
difficult to obtain in any 
quantity, and only at very high prices 


e 


< 


acid is now 


exceedingly 


Caustic soda is another product very 
extensively used in dyestuff manufac- 
tul This article has advanced in price 
to Sc. per pound, and no large contracts 

available even at that price. The 
samie condition is true of many of the 
other chemicals needed in the manufac- 
ture of dyestuffs. Another factor to be 


considered is the machinery equipment 


and special chemical apparatus _ re- 
quired. In many cases this is difficult 
to obtain, suitable stoneware and alu- 


minum apparatus is almost impossible 
to get, and must be had to 
other acid resisting materials. 


recourse 


So you can readily see that any one 
starting in to erect a plant for the man- 
ufacture of dyestuffs is beset with diffi- 
culties at the very start, difficulties 
might take the enthusiasm 
out of any conservative business man 


which well 
and yet there are daring spirits with 
sufficient courage to venture on the en- 
terprise. There are even some textile 
manufacturers themselves who have 
been sufficiently daring to embark on 
the enterprise of making their own ani- 
line, bearing the equipment 
and plant, technical organization, and 
raw material in order to obtain 
assurance of being able to run 
plants during the next few years. 
INTERLOCKING ELEMENTS 

[here is also another factor in the 
matter of manufacturing dyes which 
must be carefully considered, and it is 
one which relates to the peculiarity of 
the chemical reactions involved. In 
the manufacture of a certain dyestuff, 
for instance, I may need as an inter- 
mediate product nitrophenol, a_ sub- 
stance obtained by treating phenol with 
a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids; 
this at first hand would seem a com 
paratively simple proposition, but here 
is where the peculiarity of coal-tar 
into action—there are 

three different nitrophenols produced in 
different amounts and the specia! one 
that I can use for the dyestuff in ques- 
tion, is the one that is formed in only 
small amount—the others 
are useless to me for the purpose in 
hand; if I have to discard them as 
worthless the resultant cost of my spe- 
cial nitrophenol becomes exceedingly 
high, putting a consequent burden of 
cost on the dyestuff to be produced 
Proper manufacturing economy would 
require me to utilize the other nitro 
phenols, but this would lead me into the 
manufacture of other articles in which 
neither I nor any one else has just now 
any present interest. This simple il- 


cost ot 


some 
their 


products comes 


relatively 


lust n is generally true of most of 
the products derived from benzol, tol 
l, phenol, aniline, naphthalene, etc., 
nly in many cases the diversity of sec- 
nd 


products is much more exten- 
nder the present conditions of 


pe n it is practically impossibl for 

anew dyestuff plant to work up with 

ny nomy those secondary products 
RIFF AND ANTI-DUMPING LAWS 

\ publicity campaign such as has 

ee! nducted by the Government’s 


Bureau of the De- 
nt of Commerce will not in any 

help the dyestuff industry here 

rin any manner help the textile manu- 
facturer to obtain a relief from the 
t shortage. What we want in 
us “ountry is some effort by the Gov- 
tn nt to aid in the organization of 


ntative of a 
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a dyestuff industry, and that is what 
we all thought was the Government's 
original intention in going into the mat- 
ter at all. We hardly expect our Gov- 
ernment to assume a paternal attitude, 
such as shown by the governments of 
various foreign countries, and notably 
England, Russia and Japan. Considera 
ble discussion has been had on trying 


to protect the growing dyestuff busi- 
ness here by 


enforced 


anti-dumping laws to be 
against subsequent 
competition. \ few 
| flagrant 
stuffs and aniline 


foreign 
hackneyed — in- 
stances of 


dumping of dye 


in this country some 


years ago by the Germans, in order to 
choke off the manufacture of these 
products, are constantly being quoted 


in all discussions on this subject. Per 
sonally, I do not see how anti-dumping 
laws would be of much avail in giving 
any positive encouragement to the dye 
stuff industry. We must face the real 
ization that the highly perfected Ger 
man dyestuff organization can produce 
dyestuffs far \meri- 
cans could for a long number of years 
Our whole coal-tar and chemical in 
dustry must be built up into an elabor 
ately organized structure, one part cor- 
relating with another to produce high 
economic efficiency. 
CONSTRUCTING THE FOUNDATION 

We are gradually building the firm 

foundations of a 


cheaper than we 


chemical enterprise 
which will be a lasting benefit not only 
to the textile industries but to many 
others on which the industrial activities 
f our nation depend. 
and the steel and coke 
accomplished praiseworthy results dur 
ing the past year in the production of 
coal-tar and the recovery of the by 
therefrom. Thi 
development 


The gas works 
producers have 


amount of 
work in this line 


products 
which 
gone forward is indeed re- 
mind that it 
work far removed 
American science and technique 


has quietly 
markable if we bear in 
was a character of 
from 
Our engineers and chemists have shown 
themselves equal to the task 
upon them; 


imposed 
our apparatus and machine 
designers and builders exhibited 
resourceful 
ness in the construction of new 
of apparatus to meet the requirements 
suddenly imposed upon us. I] 


have 
remarkable ingenuity and 


types 


believe 
that in this respect we have risen to 
the occasion with far more promptness 
other nation 
would have done under the same cir- 
cumstances. 


and success than any 


We have already laid a firm founda- 
tion for the dyestuff industry in the 
manufacture of coal-tar crudes—that is 


to say, the primary distillates from the 
coal-tar itself. lhe 
erection of 


next step is the 
the more complicated and 


properly correlated framework consist- 


ing of the coal-tar intermediates under 
which designation are included sub- 
stances such as aniline, phenol, tolui 
dine, benzaldehyde, benzoic acid, sali- 


cylic acid, alpha and beta-naphthol, the 
naphthylamines, the various sulphonic 
acids of the naphthols and naphthy- 
lamines, benzidine, tolidine, dianisidine, 
carbonyl chloride, Michler’s ketone, 
anthraquinone, = chlor-benzol, — benzal 
chloride, phthalic acid, resaniline, di- 
methylaniline, diphenylamine, phenylene- 
diamines, and a number of other similar 
substances, the enumeration of which 
would be presuming upon your patience 
I may say that a number of these prod- 
ucts are now being actively manufac- 
tured here, and the list is being con- 
stantly added to. It requires time and 
patience, however, to accomplish this— 
these products cannot be wished into 
existence—they must be worked into ac- 
tual being 
FACTORS GOVERNING PRODUCTION 

The progress of the manufacture of 

dyestuffs in this country will naturally 


be along the lines of least resistance, 
coupled with the pulling force of the 
demand for particular lines of colors 
Volume of product has a good deal to 
do with determining the desirability of 
manufacture We will naturally turn 


our attention first to the production of 
} 1 


that material which can be sold by the 


ton rather than to one that can be mar 
keted only by tl 


things 


le pound, other 


being equal. Again, those dyes will nat 
urally be tirst made for the manufacture 
tt which the intermediate or raw ma 


readily available \ll 
these factors have to 


sidered by any one 


terials are most 
be carefully con 
entering upon the 
manufacture of dyestuffs, and as much 
meet the 

textile 
that, or the other 
must he 


as he might desire to insistent 


demands of the trade for this, 


speci 
pect. 


il dye stuff, he 


guided by the manufacturing 


conditions he encounters in order to 


establish his industry on a firm business 


basis. It is not reasonable to expect any 


intelligent man to embark in the manu 


facture of dyestuffs in a haphazard and 


indiscriminate manner—such an enter 
prise would soon be doomed to failure 


\ scientitic study of the conditions must 
be made, the products to be 
tured 


care fully 


manufac 


must be selected with 
reference 


and. the 


to the raw materials available 
simplicity of the processes in- 
organization must be built 
up containing competent chemical skill 


and advice, 


volved ; an 


together with proper engi- 
neering and manufacturing ability, and, 
furthermore, the 
cial backing must be available 
manufacturer well knows that 
organization cannot be built up in a day 
but requires intelligent effort 


ever-necessary finan 
very 


such an 


at correla 
tion and painstaking work in industrial 
management, 
INTERMEDIATE 

\lready 


turers of explosives are 


MANUFACTURE NECESSARY 


some of the large manufac- 
looking ahead, 
an organization 
facilities of their plants 
so as to manufacture coal-tar products 
] 


demand for 


and are getting together 
to develop the 
when the explosives has 
lessened. The logical direction to which 
they turn is the manufacture of various 
intermediates, and once this 
under way a rapid 
development in the manufacture of dye- 


coal-tat 


industry is gotten 


stuffs will come as a matter of course 
| know the textile manufacturer is im- 
patient; he sees before him in a short 
time an absolute famine in most dye- 
stuffs, and he begins to realize that soon 


the only way for us to get dyestuffs is 
them, but let him also remem- 


ber that he must 


to make 
assume some of the 
burden and risk in the enterprise. The 
manufacturer who engages in the pro- 
duction of dyestuffs is not an altruist, 
he is not going into the business for the 
sole purpose of 
facturers in thei 


helping textile manu- 
distress; but like you 
into a 
make 
money, and he will be forced to distrib- 
ute his risks over the selling price of his 


going 


and everyone else, he is 


dithcult and risky business to 


products. He is called upon to put up 
and special plant, and he 


must reckon first on paying off the cost 


an expensive 


if this plant by the time the war is over, 
for he will need all his subsequent 
strength and resources to counteract the 
stress of foreign competition. 

Necessity has been the mother of our 
dyestuff industry, and necessity 
must also be the nurse that rears it into 
healthy vigor. To be destitute of dye- 
stuffs would be an intolerable condition 
for many great and thriving industries; 
the only way to get dyestuffs is to make 
them; therefore with true American 
bravery and resourcefulness we are go- 
As one who 
is interested in some degree in the for- 
warding of these enterprises, I come be- 
fore you to-day as a representative to 
report pri we have set ourselves 


new 


ing ahead to make them. 
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the task, the 


machinery 
getting in motion 


is gradually 
already dye products 
\merica”’ are beginning to 


appear, and | fully believe 1 am safe 


and conservative in saying that within 
four to six months a very material sup 
ply of quite a variety of dyestuffs will 
Lye \ l e mills of the ls 
grind slowly but surely, and I trus it 
ve the ( kK clouds ft vot yresent 
( Ss i C rain \W ) ! ¢ may 
irise resplendent in colors bta d 
with American dyestuffs! 


ENGLISH COLOR MAKING 


(Continued from page 33) 


a forty-mile radius. To establish such 


works is virtually to create a new town 


\ long time 


whole can be 


must elapse before the 
brought to completio1 


SCLENTIFIC WORK 
Simultaneously with the industrial de 


DONI 


velopment of the dye trade scientific re 
search is proceeding, and the fruits of 
this are deferred also. Che war has not 
been productive of any discoveries ma 


terlaly affecting the immediate employ 


ment of dyestuffs. It was thought that 
one had been discovered in the | ode & 
vans process for dyeing wool with the 
sulphur 


black used for cotton Che 


practicability ot the been 


process has 


demonstrated, and considerable quan 


tities of mixed wool and cotton have 
been treated undet it for the knit 
trade. At the 


covery, 


goods 
time of its reported dis 
relatively 
abundant and direct blacks were scarce 


Now 


acid black, so that the advantage of the 


sulphur black was 


sulphur black is just as scarce as 


method has disappeared, and, after ret 


to the 


deny the 


erence patent records, 
novelty of the 


Che method has, 


some pel 
sons process 
at all events, ceased to 
attract 


interest, and it is possible that 


little will be heard of it in future other 


wise than in special departments of 
work 

British Dyes, Ltd., is in receipt of a 
direct vernment subsidy for the pr 


ecution of research work connected with 


the manufacture of 


dyes and grants 
are also being made to teaching insti 
tutions, notably to Leeds University. It 
cannot be said that premature reports 


f discoveries are altogether to the ad 


vantage of the technical institutes or 
that their announcements are always 
fresh Thus, a professor is exposed 


on proclaiming that he has unravelled 


1 reply 


chemist that 


a secret, to the cor on the part of 


a manufacturing there 


never was a secret and that the most 


diligent search has failed to find any 
diffeulty in arriving at the advertised 
result Outsiders are not in th est 
position to judge between the parties. 
but the vccasional conflict between the 


scientific explorer and the ideas of the 
works chemist can at least be noticed 
Progress during the 
in the 


last twelve months 
Leeds laboratories has been made 
in the examination of intermediate com 
pounds with a view to the production of 
Fifty wool and fifty 
for cotton have been thought worthy of 
presentation and their merits remain to 
be determined. New dyes are valuable 


in correspondence with their improve- 


dyes 


dy¢ s for 


ment upon older ones in cost or in other 
respects, and it is apparent that the 
merits are not easily set- 
tled, even under peace conditions. The 
work at least under the 
who has added to 
valuable colors, for Pro- 
when chemist to 
Brooke, Simpson & 
invented the dye 


comparative 


Leeds is at 
supervision of one 
the stock of 
fessor A. G 
the extinct 
Spiller, London, 
primerline 
Should British Dyes, Ltd., fail to add 
appreciably to the available choice of 
colors it should not be for lack of dis- 
tinguished assistance. It has upon its 
(Continued on page 134) 


Green, 
firm of 
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@ Importers and manufacturers of 
Specialties for Sizing, Softening, 
Weighting and Finishing Yarn, 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted 
Fabrics. 


@ \Ve are glad to furnish practical 
men to solve any problem in sizing, 
softening, finishing or weighting 
any yarn or fabric. We are con- 
stantly in touch with the best 
European methods of securing the 
newest finishes and have unequaled 
facilities for supplying any articles 
used in softening, weighting or 
finishing any material. 


Q Inquiries solicited and formulas 
for obtaining any finish cheerfully 
furnished. 
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Securing Full Service from Starch in Sizing nary Bi 


eo for sizing yarns were of an improved method of handling — oreater or less amo 
greatly improved when the modern _ size solutions will be of interest. on different parts of the warp, due in 








asher was introduced, giving much SIZE UNDER VARIOUS CONDITIONS part to there being strong size in the 
eater capacity than the chain sizing, The illustrations at Fig. 1 show micro- Riba tune Sue eae Cines andl weak “cise 
hich in turn was very much more — scopic views of starch size solutions ot at others. due also to the variations in 
pid than hand sizing. Another im- the same percentage strength. The one the amount (volume) of size in the size 
vement in the mechanical part of | marked “g” is of freshly prepared po- pox. 

ing recently developed is worthy of tato starch. In a solution of proper fs att? thay amen frees the: torcenine 
tice. The production of the weave — strength for s1 the skeletal forms hat an ideal condition would be con 
ym is so completely dependent upon crowd each other and intluence the rate ctant level (volume Seine ta Mek alee 
‘roper sizing of the warp yarn that of flow or viscosity of the size. After pox and a continuous renewal wit! 
ing is considered the most important long boiling, cooling and reheating with 
paratory process to which the yarn considerable agitation the size will ap 

subjected previous to its being woven pear as in “h” and will have lost its 
» cloth and the value of any means clinging viscuous character. It is “rum 

enabling the sizer to better perform his down.” The viscosity or body has 

task is apparent. almost wholly lost by simply breaking 

Starch of some kind is the sizing down the skeletal forms. This changed 
nt universally employed. In a re- condition can be effected in less than 

cent article appearing in the Jan. 1 is- thirty minutes. !t is going on in ever) 

sue of the JouRNAL under the caption slasher room with greater or less in 

of “The Strength of Starch,” it was tensity according to conditions preva 

shown that the strength or sizing value n the plant 

was dependent upon preserving the | fect of lessenit ly 

starch solution in the same condition as ty hy destroy 

when freshly made. Starch solutions forms is that less size is taken up 

were shown to consist of, not a true the yarn and less is retained after tl 

solution, but a crude or colloidal solu- yarn passes the squeeze rollers. Every 

tion of starch, carrying in suspension — slasher attendant recognizes the effect i 


undissolved skeletal forms of starch if the running down of his size. to beens tam tip ake bites 
granules. If these skeletal forms are frequent intervals he passes his fingers 
removed or broken down by agitation between the opening threads at the a 

es : : : . wy . strong size that would maintain a uni 
or if the solution is allowed to cool and lease rods. The difference in the ad- boas a ; d 
. } ° ° . ca © ’ orm ¢ sistency every imour t t 
is then reheated, the service of the hesive bond between adjoining threads ; . 

, Gay 
solution is greatly depreciated. Since is immediately apparent. When there ; ; 
; Bs oo ot os | [his requires a continuous addition 
the deterioration of the starch solution is an evidence of insufficient size on the ; : 
; 1 : ‘ : ‘tf prime size equai to or preferably in 

is to a considerable extent avoidable by yarn he tries to restore the desired con- , 


excess of the requirements of the 


- ‘ : . . yarn 

proper arrangement of the machines lition by adding a fresh lot of size : eas . ae 

a as ] ‘ - “] hic] , hec Pa It is passing through the siz x. Inasmuch 
and methods employed in preparing or lich has not become vitiated t is : 

Pd : ; ; . eds as the rate of travel is subject to many 

using the starch solution, a description evident, therefore, that conditions are : , 

7 variations due to stoppage to change 

- eams, slowing down or speeding up 


after breakouts, laying in a set, etc., it 





is been impossible so to regulate the 
stream o Ss 3 meet these varia 
ns lo overcome this some mills 
ive tried float valves These are de 
ribed at me length in the excellent 


and 


n and Scarisbrick 


‘kk “ Chemistry Practice of Siz 

"by Bea 
FLOAT VALVI 

Floats actuating the valve on the size 

line have proved troubl 


vantage of « 


ipply Ome 
d mstant volume is 


reely admitted but objection is made 
he sO many moving parts that may 
‘t out of order are required. Either 
e valve works too hard and will not 
1 constant volume, or if working 

ely it will allow size to leak around 

il which will finally gum up 

SLASHER FLOOR 
CON STANT LEVEL ; et 7 





IMPROVED METHOD OF HANDLING SIZE SOLUTIONS 


\t tution, f 3 Eee eases 


and prove unworkable. So most mills 


have felt compelled to depend upon the 


hit or miss plan of adding new size 

from time to time whenever the slasher 

tender found a change in the amount 

or character of the sizing necessary. 
SIZE LEVEL CONTROL 


\ simp:e and thoroughly — efficient 


the level or vol- 


means lor c rolling 

ume of size has een recently patented 

ind is on the market. This device, wit! 

ut the use of tloat valve or movine 
‘ ‘ 

mechat ny kit successfully 





Mamtams a 


constant evel ot 1Z¢ 


the size box. The size level 


made in several forms, one of which 
consists of a rectangular bronze box 
which 1s attached to the end of. size 


ox and has two compartments, one of 
which connects to the size box on or 
just above the floor. Between the two 


compartments 1s an adjustable gate en 
abling the 


desired depth of size. 


operator to maintain any 
The second com 
partment 1s connected through ilves 
and pipe to the size storage kettle 

\ special feed attached to 
the supply line, giving a constant stream 
of size gauged the par 


ticular requirements of the slasher, but 


device is 
according to 


sending constantly an excess of fresh 
hot The 
above flows 
level control and 
storage kettle. Thus 
y hour in the day there is main 
tained, not only the same but 


size to the size box. 
the requirements 


the constant 


hoiling 
excess 
tl rough 
is sent to a size 
at every 


volume, 


equally fresh size, assuring absolutely 
uniform sizing. Incidentally, since the 
excess of size is taken from the floor 
f the size box, lumps caused by con 
gealing in cold corners of the size box 
ire automatically removed and_ pre 


vented 


from causing hard sized spots 
Less rapid but similar constructive 
changes are ng on with greater 
less intensity in every mill 
rom what ha been previously 
pointed out relative to causes of de 
terioration§ of tarch size solutior 


measures for securing full service fron 
starch in sizing must go back of. siz 
box and include the proper preparation 


and handling of size. In many starches. 
not well made or purified, there will be 
found 


held together by impurities, 


agglomeration of starch vrains 
gluten, o1 
cellular tissue 


anule ot starch iS 
neighh« ra 
from lumps 
therefore advisable to 
agitate the starch very thoroughly, vio 
lently in fact, while slowly heating to 
boiling, continuing the boiling until the 
whole has 


nless 
eparate d 
solution, 


every gr 
from its uniform 
free 


cannot be 
secured It is 


mass come to solution tem- 


perature 
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Power House and Laboratories Wheat Starch Factories 


THE HURON MILLING CO. Walter A. Nivling, Mgr. 


Mill Starch Dept. 
HARBOR BEACH, MICH. Boston 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGHEST GRADE WHEAT AND CORN STARCHES 


We Have Originated and Developed a Number of New Products Which 
Meet Special Requirements, as Unmodified Starches Cannot Do, for 


TEXTILE FINISHING, PRINTING AND SIZING 





Aniline Plants 








Our plant is devoted to the manufacture of 
Apparatus for the Chemical and Color Industries. 


We are equipped and prepared to quote upon 
and Supply Complete Installations for the 
manufacture of Aniline Colors and Coal Tar 
derivatives. 


Our facilities insure 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 





NITRATING KETTLE 


J.P. DEVINE CO., 1372 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Having brought the solution to a 
horough boil it should be sent through a 
trainer to a storage kettle from which 
ne several slashers are supplied. In 
nis kettle the agitation should be re- 
uced just enough to maintain a uni- 
rm temperature, as unnecessary agita- 
on is injurious. This kettle should be 
steam-jacketed or insulated. All starch 
lutions undergo change on standing, 
hich lessens their sizing value. It is, 
erefore, advantageous to supply sev- 
al slashers from one kettle, by 

doing the size is used up while in 
condition. 


as 


rime 
SIZE CIRCULATION 
o avoid lumps caused by congealing 
cooled size, many mills pump the 
constantly from the kettle in which 
is made through a loop of pipe ex 
nding over the slashers and back to 
kettle. While this is better than 
lowing the size to congeal in the pipe 
en not flowing, it is faulty in that the 
mp usually handles a kettle of 
from three to five minutes. The size 
therefore, subject to violent agita 
which takes away from its body 


S1Z¢ 


One often hears the expression “ the 
has all been pumped out of the 
size.” This is actually the case; the 
S has been deteriorated. It not only 
lacks its original value but from this 
cause alone the last of the kettle is very 
much inferior to the first portion. The 
should be sent to a storage or sup 
ply kettle and from there tlow by gray 
ity in a continuous stream 
The illustration on page 125 shows 
the plan employed in a number of 
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mills, including the new Naumkeag mill, 
where the constant level device above 
referred to has been installed. Circula- 
tion of size in this arrangement is by 
gravity and is continuously adding new 
prime size either light or heavy from 
kettles marked “light size”’ or “ heavy 
size.’ Any slasher on the line can be 
changed from light to heavy sizing work 
in a few minutes 
VALUE OF SIZING 
Uniformity of 
maximum production 
It will be conceded by everyone fa- 
miliar with the work that the amount 
of size on the warp influences the ease 
of running in the loom, and that too 
much and too little, giving an average, 
is not equal to a uniform sizing. It is 


UNIFORM 
sizing is essential to 
from the looms. 


also evident that the best degree of 
humidity is not the same 1f one cut on a 
warp is heavily sized and the adjoining 
cut is two or three per cent. lhghter 


Whether a heavy, thick boiling or a thin 
boiling size is wanted, whether light or 
heavy sizing should be applied, must be 


determined by the character of the 
work in hand, but having been deter- 
mined the securing of greatest service 


from the size requires care in the prepa 
ration and such a handling as will avoid 
unnecessary deterioration. 
Uniform 
every aid 
published on the art and practice of siz 


results 
have been 


maximum require 


Several treatises 


Aniline Plant of Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Co. 


The enterprise of the Chicago-Kenosha 
hosiery, in establishing an aniline plant is o 
Roger N. Kimball, secretary of the mp 
which is the first account of their experier 

N the type of apparatus used the 


operation of the nitrating apparatus 


is as follows: 1,825 pounds of benzol 


are run into the nitrating vessel, cooling 
water is turned on, both in jacket pipes 

apparatus 
900 pounds 


the 
started in motion, and then 


and condenser, stirring 


ing None to the writer’s knowledge 
have pointed out that the end sought 
may be defeated by the improper use 
of the very machinery or process pri- 
marily designed to aid them 
Hosiery Co manufacturer of Black Cat 
f interest to the whole textile trade Through 
ve have received the following informatior 
deseription of their plant published 
The acid should be run in through a 
pipe of such size that it will not allow 


more than 5,500 pounds to run in inside 
hour limit \fter the last 
acid is run in, the cooling water is shut 
off and the acid allowed to settle, which 


the eight 


ot 


takes about one hour. This acid has a 





ANILINE PLANT OF CHI¢ 


( ixed acid are run in at a speed that 


uires about eight hours to run in the 


1) pounds. The temperature should 

kept as near 30° C. as possible If 
t temperature rises above that the 
r at which the acid is being run 1 
Siould be lessened. If the temperature 
r below 25° C., the amount of water 
running through the jacket should be 
¢ down 


AGO-KEN( HEA 10 EI ( 


] 


Whitish tran nt look and can be 


siuce 
} , {} Loe ] ‘ i ] } > 
aqdrawn o directiy into acid tanks to De 
used in lhe 

from acid to nitrobenzol is very 


the nitrobenzol being clear 


other change 
plain 


yel 


operations 


and 


listinctly different 


and « 


the 


color 
m acid 
nitrobenzol is transferred 


tank 


quarter ot 


appearance tre 
Phe to the 
ich should 


cle pth 


wooden washing wl 


Nave one its with 
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SULPHUR BLACK 
ZINC DUST 
ANILINE OIL 
BETA NAPTHOL 
SOAPS 
CHEMICALS 
DYESTUFFS 
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SUCCESSORS 


BALCH, BAILEY & CO. 


American Agents 


MILLWARD & CO. 


185 Devonshire St. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Leonard W. 


CRONKHITE CO. 
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— Electrical Measurement 


to the efficient management of the Electrical System 
Mill Engineer kno the cost of overloading or underload- 





be ( i necessity 


Mill every 








ing his motors continuously. He cea the power consumed in poor shafting 
bearings, and the advantage of testing for ‘‘drop’’ and grounds on the electrical 
distribution system, and of knowing that lamps are being used at the proper 







fo the Electrical Engineer who desires to secure an accurate knowledge of 
these things we especially recommend the new group of 




















Portable Electrodynamometer Instruments 


They contain such important improvements in refinements of design, con- 

truction and mechanical workmanship that the performance and accuracy 

ittained by their use is greatly superior to all preceding fe ~— of port- 

ible instruments adapted for use on either A. C. or D. C. Circuits 

Some of the important features of these in- 

truments are their adaptability for use on 

DD. C. or A. C. Circuits of any commercial fre- 

quency; the uniformity of the scales; the effect 

ive shielding from external magnetic influences 
and the perfect damping 


















The usefulness of the Testing Instrument 
ilso extends into the power plant and affords a 
means of testing switchboard instruments, gen- 





itors, et« 





Full descriptions are contained in the follow- 
ing bulletins which will be sent upon request: 
Model 310 Single-Phase and Direct Current 
Wattmeter and Model 329 Polyphase Watt- 
meter in Bulletin 2002; Model 370 A. C. and 
D. C. Ammeter in Bulletin 2003; and Model 
341 A. C. and D. C. Voltmeter in Bulletin 2004 

We will gladly furnish advice to the electrical 
engineer as to the instrument suited to his par- 
ticular requirement 


Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
87 Weston Ave., Newark, N. J. 


New York 









Chicago Detroit 






Boston St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Richmond Toronto 
Buffalo Denver Montreal 








Cleveland 
Cincinnati 


Winnipeg 
Vancouver 










Model 329 
Portable Polyphase Wattmeter 


PROGRESSIVE 








| | 
| 
| CONCENTRATED SODA 

H 
[t can replace caustic soda, which as you are no doubt 


| aware has increased 3 to 400% in price, 


| 
, | 
and is an_ jj 
; : Hy 
| excellent article to use; and we are confident that you — || 
| 


results obtained 





will be well pleased not only in the 


but also in the money saved. || 





Check the following subjects on which you desire free information: 
Fulling 
\V ashing 


Underwear i 
nderwear o1 


| Scouring Wool, Wool 


Hosiery 
Worsted Yarns 


Preparing Silk Hosiery For Dyeing 


| Bleaching Jute Yarns 


W. H. & F. JORDAN, Jr. 


Founded 1779 


} 
Dyeing Yarns and Hosiery 
j 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
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This Simple Device will Save You 
25% to 75% in Gas Consumption 


wherever 
you use 
gas for 
industrial 
purposes. 






The KEMP AUTO- 
MATIC GAS SYSTEM 
provides absolute tem 
perature control. 


Mixture and pressure 
are regulated at the 
machine instead of at 
the burners by the op 
erators. 


City gas and air are 
delivered to all of your 
machines of such qual 
ity and pressure best 
suited for the work at 
hand—better work pro- 
duced. 


Many mills now em- 
ploy the KEMP AUTO- 
MATIC GASSYSTEM, 
especially efficient for 
cloth singeing. 


Write for Complete Details —Cat log 


Results guaranteed 
and apparatus furnished 





on approval. BALTIMORE. MO 


ALKALIES 
CAUSTIC 
SODA 


All Strengths All Tests 


Also Modified Forms of 
Soda for Special Work 





Wing @ Evans, 


Incorporated 


22 William St., - New York, N. Y. 


Sole Agents for 


The Solway Process Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y¥Y., Detroit, Mich. 
Hutchinson, Han. 


Brunner, Mond @ Co., Ltd. 


Northwich, England 


January 15, 1916. 
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ater. It is then thoroughly stirred and 

iditional water run in up to the top. 

he stirring is then stopped, the nitro- 

nzol allowed to settle, the water 
rawn off by the plugs provided, from 

ove the nitrobenzol, the tank again 

led with water, stirred as before, al- 

wed to settle and drawn off from the 

ttom of the water. The wash water 

om the nitrobenzol washing is of no 
use and can be thrown away. 

In the nitration of benzol only two 
precautions are necessary; first, not to 
run in the acid too quickly, as in that 
case too much heat is generated, and 

addition dinitrobenzol is formed; 


1 

second, to see that enough cooling water 
is used to keep the heat of reaction 
down, as benzol will spontaneously ig- 


nite if the heat of reaction gets too 
high. If when running in the ordinary 
manner the heat is seen to rise unduly, 
the safest way is always to shut off the 
acid, as there may be a possibility that 
something has happened to the stirring 
apparatus. 
REDUCTION APPARATUS 

In the reduction apparatus 1,250 
pounds of mitrobenzol are run in to 
gether with 2,000 pounds of water and 
125 pounds of hydrochloric acid of 
commercial strength, which is about 
37 per cent. The agitator is started 
and they are thoroughly mixed; then 
steam is admitted through the pipe pro 
vided for that purpose until the leg 
of the return condenser is as hot as 
the hand can bear. The addition of 
iron filings is then commenced, this ad 
dition being so regulated that about 
eight hours are taken to add_ 1,875 
pounds of iron, the iron being 14 mesh 
fine. This iron, in addition to being 
fine, should be free from grease. 

As the iron filings are added, the heat 
of reaction should keep the pipe lead- 
ing to the condenser hot. If for any 
reason it cools off steam can be ad- 
mitted; if on the other hand, it becomes 
too hot and the condenser is not taking 
care of it, the amount of filings added 
should be reduced until the temperature 
is continual, the additional stream of 
vapor coming off from the vessel, being 
condensed and returned. The pipe can 
be tapped off for takng samples. After 
all the iron filings have been added, 
steam is turned into the vessel in order 
to keep sufficient heat to keep the pipe 
leading to the condenser hot and when 
a sample taken from the condensed 
water shows that the water is cleat 
without a trace of yellow, the pipe lead 
ing to the main condenser is opened, 
more steam is turned on and the ani- 
line is distilled off with a current of 


steam. This can be done as quickly as 
the condenser will allow it to be done, 
condensing just as fast as possible with 
out having uncondensed vapors coming 
overt 

The distilling is kept up until the 


water comes perfectly clear without any 
trace of milkiness whatever The con 
densed material is run into the large 
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iron settling tank where the aniline 
settles to the bottom and the water goes 
to the top (he aniline is drawn off 
from the bottom, provision being made 
for a small settling pocket to hold any 
iron that might be mechanically taken 
over, the draw cock being just off the 
bottom, and the water from the top 
is drawn off and used for a subsequent 
reduction process 

The only precaution necessary in the 
operation of the reduction vessel is to 
see that the iron is added evenly, does 
not clump, and the stirring apparatus 
is in good working order, and in ad 
dition and above all, to see that the 
return condenser is working properly, 
as the only danger in a reduction ves 
sel is allowing the material to get prac 
tically dry In this case, violent ex 
plosions have been known to. occur 
he iron oxide and water left in the 
aniline tank is useless and may be run 
on the dump or sent to an iron foundry 
ror use 

It is not necessary at the present state 
of the market where benzol is as pure 
as it is now, to redistill, and if there 
should be a little bit of iron combined 
it can be filtered off and the aniline 
used direct The proportions given, 
both for the nitrating and the reduction 
are full batches; smaller batches, using 
the proportions named can be made, 
provided in the case of nitration the 
benzol used fully covers the first pro- 
peller or stirring blade. 

DIFFICULTIES IN OPERATION 

In the actual operation of their plant 
the Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Co. have 
met some difficulties. It is their opinion 
that the American apparatus needs to 
be re-designed. Stirrers in the nitrator 
are not designed so as to give them 
exactly the stirring action required and 
they have had some little trouble with 
the chemical action starting very vio- 
lently when the material reached the 
second blades. They have also had 
trouble with the reducer in that the 
opening for putting in the iron borings 
was so situated that the borings landed 
on the spider that held the stirrers. 
This gradually accumulated and_ then 
dropped into the nitrobenzol and ran 
the temperature up and caused some 
trouble. This, however, they have been 
able to eliminate. 

They also found it necessary to in- 
crease their condensing capacity over 
what was originally figured. They have 
been delayed some in getting the ap- 
paratus necessary for the handling of 
their raw materials so that the opera- 
tion has been more or less spasmodic 
They are, howeve r, turning out between 
4,000 and 5,000 pounds of aniline oil 
per wee k 

Their first runs were not up to what 
they should have been theoretically \t 
the end of December they got within 
5 per cent of the theoretical vields, 
which is understood to be as good as 


] 


anyone else has been able to obtain 


commercially 


Manufacture of Absorbent}Cotton 


By Dr. Louis J. Matos, New York City 


B the term absorbent cotton 1s 
leant raw cotton, either bleached 
} 


or leached, that has been deprived 
of foreign matters, such as oil, waxes 
an lineral salts, and which thereby 1s 
given the property of rapidly absorbing 
gre quantities of water ia. a0 

stricted sense the term is applied to that 
Part:cular kind of cotton that is used by 
sur ns as an absorbent and dressing 
and with which we are most familiar 
TI itton is generally sold in sealed 
or sealed packages of various sizes, 
Sor brands of which have been ren 
ler sept by being sterilized 


There are other forms of cotton that 
are also absorbent, but not made use of 
by surgeons, but are employed very 
largely in the manufacture of so-called 
soluble cotton for the preparation of 
pyvroxvlene varnishes, artificial silk, col 
lodium, ete Absorbent cotton proper 
such as is intended for surgical use must 
possess certain properties which are spe 
cifically prescribed in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, as follows, under the 
head of Purified Cotton’ 

White. soft, fine filaments, appearing 
under the microscoy s hollow, flat 
tened ind twisted il Ss, sp ll Str t« 





“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 
ORGANIZED 1853 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


PRESIDENT. 








Cash Assets, January, 1916 
$37,982,743.93 
Cash Capital 
$6,000,000 
Liabilities 
$18,446,566.68 
Net Surplus 
$11,536,177.25 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 
$19,536,177.25 


Fire, Lightning, Windstorm Insurance 


Q"Special Department-¥maintained for Service to the 
insuring public 


@ OWNERS OR TENANTS may have for the asking 
proper advices in relation to the FIRE HAZARD, and 
the value of Automatic Sprinkler and other protection 
for the manufacturing or distributing plant. 

















@ Indemnity for loss of Profits, Commissions, and | se 
and Occupancy on acceptable Protected Plants at the 
minimum rate 


@ Correspondence invited by the Department of Im- 
proved Risks, 56 Cedar Street, New York City. 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 


OVER 
$165,000,000 
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The Water Softening Filter to Zero Hardness so 

witl 

not 

cher 

be 1 

with 

ertie 

abso 

a “¢ . deta: 

HEN we have the word of large uniformly produces a perfect, un- none 

° ° . . . low 

and small textile establish- varying water for textile processes. ri 

. Tr eAyrys , . it 1s | 

ments that PERMUTIT does reduce It has been successfully operating boil 
“4° ° . . . . . cause 

costs, does facilitate production and in an increasing number of American porti 
. e . . . Same 

does make infinitely better work plants for several years, and in many iri 
. . s ° . . ’ 1 pe 
possible, isn’t it up to you to learn foreign plants for longer. whic! 
. ori SS unde: 

more about PERMU'TI1T + a , spor 
With Permutized Water, any mill prese 

* . . ry. rae 7 rvs. . . , stanc 
Briefly, a PERMU TIT WATER can soon build a reputation for the sapor 
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SOFTENING SYSTEM, when quality of its product. Yarns and tto 
connected into your water supply, goods are soft to feel, colors are It 
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eliminates every trace of hardness, clear and even. You can save in press 
giving clean and clear, absolutely dyes, soap and fewer spoiled goods. the 1 
soft water, as soft as rain. \t is the We would appreciate the oppor- eotto 
one water softening system which tunity to tell you more. oe 
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and slightly thickened at the edges; in- 
odorous and tasteless; insoluble in or- 
dinary solvents, but soluble in an am- 
moniacal soluticn of cupric oxide. 

“When purified cotton, previously 
compressed in the hand, is thrown on 
the surface of cold water, it should 
readily absorb the latter and sink, and 
the water should not acquire an acid 
or an alkaline reaction (evidence of 
proper purification and absence of fatty 
matter). 

“ Purified cotton shoulda be perfectly 
free from all visible impurities, and on 
combustion should not leave more than 
0.3 per cent. of ash.” 

Briefly the preparation of absorbent 
cotton consists in giving the stock a 
uitable alkaline boil, then bleaching and 
ifterwards souring, these several oper- 
ations, divided by very thorough wash- 
ings which are necessary in view of the 
U. S. P. requirements. The finest grades 
of raw cotton are not entirely suited for 
this purpose; the Sea Island cotton, 
owing to its great length of fiber, is ex- 
tremely difficult to render absorbent. 
Certain other grades have too woolly a 
character and owing to the nature of 
certain coloring matters found in some 
other kinds of cotton, they cannot well 
be bleached. The stock best suited ap- 
pears to be the middling grades of Al- 
len seed, New Orleans, Texas, Mobile, 
and benders. In selecting the stock car: 
should be exercised that no seed hulls 
are present, for the reason that fibers 
with fragments of hulls attached can- 
not be properly acted upon by the 
chemicals. In this connection it should 
be noted that cotton can be bleached 
without taking on water absorbing prop- 
erties ; on the other hand it may be made 
absorbent without being bleached. The 
details of the chemical treatment for 
preparing absorbent cotton are as fol- 
lows 

The cotton is loaded into a kier where 
it is thoroughly wetted out by circulating 
boiling water for several hours, which 
causes the removal of a considerable 
portion of soluble impurities and at the 
same time preparing the non-soluble im- 
purities for the hydrolyzing action of a 
1 per cent. solution of caustic soda, 
which is circulated for twelve hours 
under low pressure, thereby completely 
saponifying the fatty and waxy bodies 
present, together with pectose, a sub 
stance always found in raw cotton. The 
saponification of these substances must 
be complete, for if traces remain, the 
cotton will not be absolutely and fully 
absorbent. 

It is possible to shorten the time of 
this boiling to four or five hours if the 
pressure in the kier is increased, but 
as a rule more uniform results obtain if 
the longer time is given. After the 
soda boil, the liquor is run off and the 
cotton given a fairly good washing, 
sufficient at least to reduce the tetn- 
perature to normal. 

The cotton is now ready for the 
leach, which may be done either in 
the kier by circulation of the liquors 
through the mass of cotton or by re- 
moving the cotton to large woolen cir- 
cular or oval shaped vats, similar to 
pulp beaters, in which the bleaching .s 
carried out. The strength of the bleach 
solution should be about 1 per cent. of 
chlorine and the bleaching should pro- 
ceed to the limit, the bleach bath at the 
f the run showing but little avail 
hlorine. As a matter of fact, cot- 
ton being bleached for absorbent pur- 
oses is in reality partially oxidized or 
ver bleached and responds promptly to 
the oxy-cellulose reaction with methy- 
lene blue. 

Two different bleach solutions may be 
used one prepared directly from bleach- 
ing oowder, the other being a solution 
‘f bypochloride of soda, and may be 
tained either by decomposing bleach- 
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ing lime, or by electrolyzing a solution 
of common salt. These different bleach- 
ing solutions will be considered further 
on, 

After the bleaching has been done suf- 
ficiently, the cotton is well washed in 
plenty of water and afterwards soured 
with a 1 per cent. solution of muriatic 
acid, washed again and the whole mass 
of cotton subjected to a light boil with 
a % per cent. solution of caustic soda, 
again rinsed and treated to a second 
sour, the purpose of which is to re- 
move as much as possible the remain- 
ing traces of mineral matters, and 
washed again thoroughly. To remove 
the possibility of any chlorine odor re 
maining in the cotton, it is well soaked 
with a weak solution of anti-chlor, fol- 
lowed by a good wash. Opinions differ 
as to the anti-chlorine treatment. Some 
manufacturers prefer to give a final light 
soap wash, which leaves the cotton very 
soft, but unless all previous washes with 
plain water have been effective, so that 
no chlorine remains, it is best to omit 
the use of soap. From the preceding, 
it will be observed that the idea of the 
manufacturer is to produce an abso 
lutely pure white cotton, which may con 
tain small quantities of oxy-cellulose 

Regarding the bleach, a solution of 
chloride lime is commonly used, but 
where an absorbent cotton of special 
softness is desired, bleaching lime must 
not be used, as it is difficult to wash 
out, and also because it is the usual 
habit of bleachers to sour with oil of 
vitriol, a bad practice, as it forms at 
once sulphate of calcium on the fibers, 
which is impossible to remove. The 
presence of it causes the cotton to have 
a harsh feel. On the other hand, where 
sodium hypochlorite is used, no lime 
salts are present and the residual soda 
salts are readily washed out, irrespect- 
ive of whether the sour is oil of vitriol 
or muriatic acid. Hypochlorite of soda 
is rapidly gaining favor with bleachers, 
not only on account of the above men- 
tioned reasons, but on account of its 
uniformity. 

Sodium hypochlorite is prepared from 
bleaching powder in the following man- 
ner: 

Bleaching Powder ‘ Ibs 500 

NOME Staca caves oe -. Balls. 250 


Work into a thick cream or paste by 
stirring, taking care to break all lumps. 
Prepare a second solution by dissolv- 
ing 
Soda Ash : Ibs 200 
WOE siewiis : gals 125 
Boil by blowing steam through and add 
Water .. ac ‘ gals 60 


The soda ash solution is now poured 
into the bleaching powder solution. The 
whole is well mixed for some time and 
allowed to settle, and the clear liquid 
drawn off without disturbing the sedi- 
ment. This sediment is washed with 
several changes of water, allowing to 
settle after each wash, when it is drawn 
off and added to the main volume of 
the bleach, thus diluting it until it stands 
at 6 degrees or 7 degrees Tw., and yield- 
ing a total volume of about 900 gallons 
To it is added 10 pounds of soda ash 
dissolved in a small amount of water, 
which will precipitate all remaining 
traces of lime. This solution is then 
ready for use as a stock liquor, and may 
have to be diluted for actual bleaching 

The electrolytic bleach is strictly a 
solution of hypochlorite of soda ob- 
tained by passing a current of electric- 
ity through a solution of common salt 
contained in a suitable apparatus, called 
an electrolyzer. This method of mak- 
ing bleach solutions is of great im- 
portance, and is ultimately destined to 
displace the use of bleaching lime. 
After the cotton has been bleached and 
washed and freed from all impurities, 
it is dried and packed in a large steril- 
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T ere it 1s saturated wit! 

pol f maldehyde 
ey t i yOOSE t the present 
ticle © discuss the subiect f anti- 

ic dress s hese ¢ t 

t 5 eC reated it! itl 
s medicaments as carbolic acid 
rrosive sublimate, 1odoform, born 
acid, et From the foregoing it will 
r een t the most essential teatures 
of the entire process consist of a thor- 


ough alkaline boil, followed by a good 


rinse, then a bleach in a bath containing 
ient active chlorine to ensure the 
presence of oxy-cellulose, then a wasl 
ed | sour to break up the re 

ining traces of the bleach 
With these operations conscientiousl) 
ried out, giving due regard to the 


washings, the manufacturer may have 





fear of not complying with the of 
il requirement 
Ve ac rhe tt houl 
ve the property of taking up from 18 
t 0 times its own weight of water 
and the way to determine this 1s t 
l te ly 5 parts of the sample 


1 
and immerse it To! 





nu 1! \ tet remove care 
fully without excessive squeezing, and 
l in a small weighed funnel and al- 
low to drain under slight pressure, and 
n weigl Deduct the weight of the 
funnel from the combined weight of the 
funnel and the wet cotton, and divide 
5, the result will be the amount o1 
water absorbed, in multiples the 
original weight of cotton taken 


ENGLISH COLOR MAKING 
(Continued from page 123) 
Technical Commttee, M. O 
Forster, J. C. Cain and G. T. Morgar 
Upon an Advisory Council of whicl 
the late Professor Raphael Meldol: 
was chairman, there are thirteen pro 
fessors, exclusive of A. G. Green, J. | 
Thorpe and the two sons of W. Il 
Perkin, the discoverer, in 1856, of the 
\When the higl 


opinion, 


Doctors 


original aniline mauve 

experts have pronounced much 
necessarily remains to the discretion of 
the works chemists who have 


technical 


respon 
sibility for the success, al 
whose views on chemistry and manu 
facturing are partly formed during the 
night, when they turn out to see how 


the “ melt ” is 
days on which the expert does no 


behaving, and on the Sun 
work 
It is common enough to hear of vari 
f opinion between scientific and 


inad 


ations 
commercial chiefs and it 1s not 
visable to know that the theorist and 
the works man have their differences, 
although it is by no means suggested 
that in the British 
Ltd., any irreconcilable differences have 


operation ot Dyes, 


Factories for making nitro-compounds 


have sprung up in all parts of the coun- 


try and one such, that will eventually 


devote attention t colors, has been 
beeun in Huddersfield, by Major Lionel 
B. Holliday, on a site adjoiming the new 
works of British Dyes \ large area 
has been secured with rail and water 
rans] I new enterprise is 
likely t e 1m] yortant in t course 
of tin dderstield is now detinitely 
the hu t British color trade and 
I ly small way it s bee i 

uce! tar colors 1 ty years 

[he late Mr. Dan Dawson was t rst 
take up Perkin’s discovery and the 
works il Milnsbridge, Huddersfield, 
unded by him, are operated as nitro 
compound works by Mr. J. W. Leitch 
The youngest brother of Dawson is still 


ie trade with J. Robinson & C 
Lane, Huddersfield, 
concern founded in 1840, which has an 
output of 40 to 80 tons of sulphur ar 


td., Hillhousse 


1d 


other col rs per week 


The Colne Vale 


Dye & Chemical Company, Milnsbridge, 
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lludderstield, is a smaller and 


concern. 


newer 


DIFFICULTIES OF EXPANSION 
Had there been fewer difficulties in 
the supply of materials there would al- 
most certainly have 
ions to the 


been larger acces- 
number of color manufac- 
turers. Conceivably the great dyeing 

taken steps to 
manufacture for themselves. The Brad- 
ford Dyers’ Association, which has for 
many years operated a chemical works 
t Low Moor, has followed the prevail 


: 
ng fashion and 


combines would have 


founded, not a color 
Low Moor Mu 
a nominal capital 
\t least one other dyers’ 
combine includes a drysaltery branch for 
the supply of woods and chemicals, but 
neither has this undertaking ventured 
upon the Levin- 
steins, Ltd., of Manchester, have largely 
increased their output and their profits. 
The Yorkshire Dyeware & Chemical Co., 
of Leeds, has added to its productive 
power. The Clayton Aniline Co., of 
Manchester, an offshot of the Society of 
Chemical 


making branch, but the 
nitions Co., Ltd., with 


f $250,000 


manutacture of tar 


Basle, has en- 
larged its plant The British Alizarine 
Co., Ltd., of Silvertown, continues to 
alizarine color \pparently 
names of those 
produced any appreciable 
imounts of tar color hithert: \ num 
ber of people are 


Industry of 


make its 
this lists exhausts the 


who have 


known to be looking 
ultimately, 
stage has been 
McMyn & Co., 
\ccrington How 
will fare who have hitherto only 
of making benzol and 
toluol remains to be seen. There is a 
distinct probability that the manufac- 
ture of the cheap and simple colors will 
eventually be 


making colors 


and the color-making 


forward to 


Harding 
Ltd Baxenden, 


those 


reached by 


got to the stage 


' overdone and this pros- 
pect would help to explain the known 
intention of some of the older firms to 
push on to products 
as soon as circumstances will allow. 


more advanced 


TEXTILE ALLIANCE AND 
WOOL 
(Continued from page 50) 
\ssociation of America to represent 


that organization on the Alliance, thus 


making five trade bodies which were 
associated in the organization 
ORIGINAL DYESTUFF ACTIVITY 


By reason of its intimate relation to 
the dyestuff distribution in this country 
it was not at all strange that when the 
war broke out the Alliance should be in- 
terested in an solve the 
problem of dyestuff shipments to this 
country. Thus, early in January the ef- 
forts of counsel for the Alliance to 
make an arrangement with the British 


endeavor to 


which it would allow 


dyestuffs to be shipped to this country 
without interference was noted in off- 


cial 


government by 


correspondence. The 
intimate acquaintance which was formed 
with 


government 


British officials in this endeavor 
brought the Textile Alliance to the no- 


‘ 


tice of authorities in that country and 


{ 
when the matter of allowing shipments 
of wool to come to America was before 
ible that they 


necessity of hav- 


them it was equally reasor 


should appreciate the 


ing some centralized and responsible or 
ganization which they could hold ac 
countable for the disposition of such 


quantities of wool as they should allow 
this country to have Possibly the atti 
tude of the British officials toward the 
rextile Alliance was based on a slight 
misconception at first. It was evident 
that it was believed this 


organization 
resembled very closely the amalgama- 
tion of textile associations such as were 
known in Great Britain, as, for example, 
the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Doublers 
has been behind notable improvements 


in the conduct of the cotton manufac 


Spinners and which 


turing industry throughout Europe. 
Whatever may have been in the minds 
of those in authority they realized that 
the personnel of the directors of the as- 
sociation represented a wide range of 
manufacturing interests and that it 
would be possible to hold the members 
of the associations represented in this 
organization responsible for the proper 
conduct of the wool exporting business. 
Therefore, it was agreed that an ar- 
rangement would be entered into with 
the Textile Alliance by which merino 
wool would be sent to this country with 
satisfactory assurances that it would not 
be reshipped abroad. And in this man- 
ner the Textile Alliance became the in- 
strument by which the wool manufac- 
turing industry of this country was en- 
abled to receive its raw material instead 
of being compelled to shut down mills 
as the result of its non receipt. 


REASONS FOR OPPOSITION 


When the plan by which the business 
of importing wool into this country was 
tirst broached a good deal of opposition 
on the part of important factors in the 
manufacturing and importing divisions 
of the industry was engendered. The 
argument was advanced that England 
had no right or license to say how 
\merican manufacturers were to con- 
duct their business, that there should 
be no restrictions as to whom they 
should sell and above all no charge for 
bringing wool into this country beyond 
the ordinary shipping, insurance and 
other legitimate expenses Meetings 
were held in New York and Boston at 
which the plan was roundly denounced 
and threatened appeals to the Govern- 
ment were reported as likely to prevent 
the consummation of arrangements. 
Gradually, however, it was realized that 
if manufacturers were to secure their 
raw material and operate their ma- 
chinery they would have to accede to 
the demands of the power that con- 
trolled the disposition of a very large 
proportion of this raw material by rea- 
son of the fact that it is the product of 
British colonies. Therefore, although 
acquiescence to the details of the ar- 
rangement came hard on the part of 
important factors, opposition gradually 
lessened and agreement to the plan, 
somewhat modified from the original 
outline, was entered into. Of course, 
there have been certain modifications 
brought about by development of condi- 
tions since the first announcement of the 
plan, but for several months the oper- 
ation of the Alliance has proceeded 
smoothly and satisfactorily, not only to 
manufacturers and dealers in this coun- 
try but evidently to British authorities. 


DETAILS OF THE PLAN 


Arrangements for the exportation of 
merino wool from the British Empire 
to the United States were made in 
February and March, 1915, and have 
from time to time been extended to in- 
clude in addition tops, noils, yarn, wool 
waste, camel’s hair tops and noils, an- 
gora goat hair, mohair, flannelette rais- 
ings, wooled and haired skins of sheep 
The purpose of the British 
vernment as stated in a letter to the 

oard of Trade was “to obviate the 
serious injury to American industry and 
the American consumer that must have 
resulted from the total prohibition by 
the several British governments of the 
export of wool to all foreign destina- 
(including the United States)— 
a prohibition which those Governments 
would be perfectly entitled to enforce, 
did the requirements, military and other, 
of the allied governments appear to them 
to warrant such a course. The great 
importance of this staple to the Allies 
and the equally great importance of 
withholding supplies of it from their 
enemies would impracticable 


and goats. 
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tions 


render 
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wool shipments to neutral countries like 
the United States, even for the interna 
consumption of these countries, except 
under the most stringent safeguard: 
and these safeguards have in the board’ 
opinion so far been most satisfactoril 

provided by the agreement with tl 

Textile Alliance.” 

On Feb. 12, 1915, the Textile Allia: 
entered into the following arrangement 
and the details of this arrangeme: 
which at that time applied only to n 
rino wool, have been applied since 
other commodities above specified. 1 
Alliance agreed that 

“1. Neither the Textile Alliance, : 
any of its associated bodies, nor th: 
members, the owners of mills for wh 
the wool is destined, shall re-sell a 
3ritish wool imported to any dealer 
other person or persons, but such w 
shall be used in the mill or mills 
their own manufacturing purposes or 

“2. No part of the wool, nor 
wool tops or yarn made therefrom s! 
be re-exported to any destination fri 
the United States of America. 

“3. Realizing that such imports mig 
encourage the export of America 
grown wool, the Alliance would so far 
as lies in their power, endeavor to 
courage the export of such wool 

“4. With the advice and consent 
His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador 
Washington, the Alliance would take 
such measures with the several | 
chasers and importers as would hest 
effectuate this undertaking.” 

Details of this agreement have since 
been modified to permit shipments of 
tops and yarns to Great Britain, British 
dominions, France, Russia, Japan and 
Italy, and wool, tops and yarns to 
Canada. It was not thought at the time 
the original agreement was entered into 
that there would be any necessity or 
even chance of exporting wools or man- 
ufactures thereof, but conditions in 
England made it possible to trade with 
these countries and hence the modifica- 
tion. The Alliance, in order to preserve 
the relations existing between England 
and the United States, has urged those 
who have obtained licenses under its 
plan to refrain not only from transac- 
tions that may be open to criticism but 
also to use their influence to dissuade 
others from such transactions. Wool, 
tops and yarns are absolute contraband, 
and shipment of these from the United 
States, except under regulations relating 
to such shipments by the Alliance, have 
been stated by the British authorities 
to be liable to be regarded with sus- 
picion and to be made the subject of 
prize court proceedings. 

MATTERS OF SHIPMENT AND CHARG! 

The granting of licenses and permits 
to ship rests solely with the British Gov- 
ernment and the Colonial Governments. 
The Alliance simply recommends and 
the permits are granted only insofar as 
the requirements of Great Britain and 
its allies may permit. It further makes 
plain that the granting of licenses does 
not assure that the merchandis¢ 
tain to be released upon arrival 
United States. After the shipments 
been made and as soon as deta 
available the importer is obliged t 
ward to the Textile Alliance a gua 
by the purchaser. This guarante: 
prehends not only a promise that 
will not be re-exported but a 
ment that when 
dealer to a dealer both parties 
members of the Textile Alliance 
of its associate bodies, and tl 


sales are 


seller of any licensed importatio1 

furnish a guarantee from the bu 

an approved form that the latter 

part will not dispose of his pure’ ast 

to anyone by whom there is any 

bility that the wool shall be re-ex: ‘te° 
(Continued on page 149 
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Late Improvement in Wool Manufacturing Situation 





Interesting Year in Men’s Wear 
Woolens Have Lead Over Wor- 


steds 


A YEAR crowded with difficulties 
and perplexities for men’s wear 
selling agents and mills has been the 
record of 1915. Never before has the 
tra been called upon to face situa- 
tions So unprecedented, and at times so 
critical, as those which have presented 
hemselves from time to time during 
Immediately after the war 
began in August, 1914, a famine in dye- 
stuffs was threatened, and, as a conse- 


the ear 


uel while the clothier was anxious 

cover his wants as early in the sea- 
sol possible, the selling agent was 
| accept all the business offered, 


wing how far his mill could go 


matter of deliveries. When 
veights were opened late in 
lanuary, prices showed a marked ad- 
er the previous season, Puying 


further advances 
made almost immediately. 


i V\ and were 


This did not 


eter clothiers, who in many instances 
uught, especially those usually 
ealing in foreign fabrics, and the re- 
S heavy cancellation after pur 
> ises had been revised. Foreign men’s 
f wear fabrics, imported from England 
i iring the last half of 1914 were not 
] entit exhausted, and naturally cut 
> some figure in the market during the 
e ear’s early months. 
0 W MATERIAL SITUATION 
ir } } - } 
Stocks of wool of all descriptions 
bs : 
ere getting low and there was little 
n 
at England would raise the 
h | | 
mbargoes imposed at the lx 
i- * . - . 
! the war until the Textile Al- 
e 
c., succeeded in putting a plan 
id ; ’ : ve 
effect whereby England allowed 
se ' ) ] E 
ols unsuitable for army goods 
ts 1 ' : ne 
ere under license This re- 
c- ; fate 
e situation so far as Austra- 
ut : 
i wools were concerned almost 
ae : 
4 ut it was not until later in the 
Jl, 1 
; it crosshreds were released. A 
ld, 
is put on these, so that up to 
ed ; ' 
. the vear only a nominal 
; was landed The Alliance ” 
ee oF 
an ded to the Colonies, and was 
eS : ; : 
e means whereby a large amount of 
/ Cape Colony wool and mohair was im 
While the wool situation improved, 
mn t d tuffs shortage continued to 
: trouble manufacturers and 1s still doing 
a M in some instances, resorted 
nd ‘ dyes with more or less suc 
‘ o - 
15 S penly stated the fact of the 
' stitution to the trade. Other mills 
kes styiing lines for the spring, 1916, 
= ASO! re obliged to contine their 
limited number of colors 
1 \ the were covered. 
OPENINGS ARE STRONG 
At t lime spring goods were opened 
uoted prices showed an ad 
trom 20 to 22%c. a vard on 
aes icl emploved quartet blood 
staples made from the low 
strahans were about on the 
as the vear previous. A no 
ture of the opening was the 
tabrics with silk noil decora 
commodity being unusually 
Ig scarce, owing to the inability 
ng it from abroad. A large 
ile of serges took place pre- 
ses S e regular opening, so that for 
serges moved slowly at the 
te¢ W 
Ni he close of the year, or about 


on Comparative Basis 


September, there arose a strong demand 
for Overcoatings, and in a short time all 
available spot stocks were cleaned out, 
and some buyers even went so far as to 
purchase cloakings in rough mixtures 
for men’s wear overcoatings. When the 
time arrived for selling agents to pre- 
sent heavy-weight fabrics for fall, 1916, 
the complications were many, and, while 
wool was plentiful, the question of dyes 
came up with a more aspect 
than in the light-weight season. Ad 
vances of 40c. a yard over the previous 


serious 


year were quoted on mixture wool over- 
coatings owing to the increased cost of 
raw material, and heavy suitings were 
proportionately high. 
were determined to have merchandise, 
and it 


B a - 
suvers, however, 


was rumored in the market that 
orders had been placed for as quick de 
livery as possible for use in the fall of 
1916. Some mills accepted these orders, 
while others declined them, preferring 
to wait for the usual openings before 
selling up production. \ few mills, 
however, had just completed certain war 
contracts, and were in need of imme 
diate business to keep machinery mov 
ing, and to these this advance business 
was welcome, as no further war orders 
were in sight at the time During the 
entire year woolen machinery has been 
busy, but it has been estimated that only 
30 per cent. of the worsted machinery 
has been running. Foreign orders were, 
large 


in a measure, responsible for a 


part of the activity in woolen mills 
YEAR'S GOOD RESULTS 


While the 


Wm many 


vear has been a trying one 
ways for the 


brought its 


industry, it has 
compensation in that the 


conditions which have prevailed have 
taught the manufacturing trade some 
valuable lessons and = clothiers have 
come to realize the fact that they must 


expect to pay more for merchandise 


and abandon their old method of trad- 


ing down on fabrics. which has been 
one of the greatest evils in the piece 
goods trade The vear has also devel 
oped the stres t celer’s ? ’ 


the history of the industry, and it ts 


now up to the mills to pursue the proper 
f the advantages 
The profitable 


business which has come to the 


course and keep some 0 


that have been gained 


woolen 


industry during the year, however, is 


due entirely to the war, without which 


mills would have been obliged to close 


BANNER WOOLEN YEAR 


Woolens 


have held 


precedence over 
worsteds all through the year, even 
during the light-weight seasons when 
worsteds are supposed to sell best. The 


difference in 
much to do 
easier for 
for the 
their 


price has of course had 
with it, and it has 
woolen manufacturers 
mills to manipulate 
fabrics to keep them within the 


hee n 
than 
worsted 


price limit of the manufacturing cloth- 
ier in his trading down policy. This 
was demonstrated in the early part of 


1915, when orders 


come in trom 


duplicate began to 
these facters. for aods 
to be cut up into light-weight clothing, 
and continued throughout the 
weight season. At the 
low priced woolens have received by 
far the largest duplicate business 

\side from the fact that manipula- 
tion is an aid to woolen manufacturers 
m page 141) 


heavy- 


present time, 


(Continued 


Dress Goods Improve Under Difficulties 


Year Brings Anxieties but Buy- 
ing is Good—Cloaking a Feature 


"gyn INS governing the dress 
goods division of the woolen in 
1915 
troublesome as 


during the 
complicated and 


dustry year were as 
those 
which men's wear selling. agents had to 
face, and, while the year, as a whole, 
has proved to be a remarkable one in 
many respects, the good volume of busi 
ness transacted has been accomplished 
under a strain from beginning to end 
Uncertainty as to raw materials, espe 
cially dyes, and the prospect of a fam 
ine in this direction, caused the trade no 
little trouble during the first few months 
of the year, and, when lines of dress 
goods were opened by the big corpora 
tions in January, sharp advances wert 
noted in the prices then announced over 


those of the hese 


previous season. 
prices with further 


advances almost immediately, and many 


were followed up 
lines were placed at value or withdrawn 
- 4 } 

Colors in the various fabrics ran to 
black 


ranecy 


} 


ind-white effects largely, and 


shades were conspicuous by thei 


absence Some of the larg: houses made 


an attempt to substitute fugitive colors, 


but after many pieces had been rejected 
by the cutting-up trade on this account, 
the attempt to use these dyes was aban 
] } 


doned and fast dyes used as far as pos 


sible throughout the year. In the mean 


time, the 


wool also a 


f worry to the 


question was 
source oO manufacturers, 
imported 
rapidly disappearing when, through the 
efforts of the \lliance, fine 


from the other 


and tine stock in wool was 
Textile 
wools began to arrive 
side, the situation, and 
for the balance of the year, 


remained high, the 


which relieved 
while prices 
supply was sufficient 
for all needs. 
EXPORTATION OF DRI 
after the usual dull 
\pril, a heavy demand devel 
dress 


3S GOODS 

Immediately 
period in 
from 
countries, and up to. the 


oped for goods European 
present time 
has continued to grow, thereby keeping 
mills in 


many which 


might 
have been idle if domestic business alone 
d made | 


demands on 
Iso fell in line as 


operation 
them. Canada 
a market for Ameri 
in dress goods, and large quantities of 


sold there Phe 


mills from which these 


weeds were English 
fabrics had for 
merly been obtained were unable to take 
care of the 


demands at 


business on account of wat 
home. \s the vear ad 

vanced, serges also were ¢ xported to an 

extent never before known, and few, 1t 

any, of the leading makers failed to get 

their share of this new business 

trace 


Domesti continued to improve 


during the last six months of the year, 
until, near the close of 1915, a larger 
percentage of dress goods mills were 
busier than at any time in several years, 
while prices received by the manufac 
turers were higher. Taking everything 
into consideration, and notwithstanding 
the difficult conditions under which they 
obliged to dress goods 


were operate, 


manufacturers have completed one of 
the most successful years in their expe 
rience. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
been due in any way to 
conditions in this 


this has not 
naturally improved 
country or to the present tariff, but can 
be attributed alone to the effects of the 
great war in Europe. 
SERGES MEET A DEMAND 
Serges for women’s wear in the early 


STRONG 


months of 1915, and for some time pre- 
vious had been more or less neglected 
and there had been but a slight move- 
ment in them compared with normal 
times, but the prospect of colors giving 
out evidently spurred garment makers 
on to stock up on this staple. More es- 
pecially, perhaps, was this true in the 
cheaper grades and a strong and active 
demand began to develop early in the 
vear, which 
to the 


serge 


increased gradually up 


close The export demand for 
appeared about this time and ex 
porting dress 


ping this 


goods houses began ship 


fabric to England in 


large 
amounts The first shipment of note 
was made by a prominent house in May, 
2,000 pieces on ing to Eng 
This export demand had the ef 


strenethening the 


Tie order v 
land 
here, 
and storm serges were immediately ad 


fect of market 


vanced 5c. a yard, and finer qualities in 


proportion, and cutters-up who had de 
layed buying were obliged to pay the 
high figure The strike threatened by 


id held up the 
during the sum 


the garment operators 


trade for some time 


} 


mer, and as a consequence jobbers and 


suit-makers refused to take in goods 
orders and in many instances contracts 
howe VeT. did 
tactors 
cloth, they 
obtained at 
figure, and the mills wer: 


ifter all At the close of 


the year serges 


were canceled Phe strike, 
not materialize, and when these 
obliged to have the 
found that it could not be 


the original 


were 


the gainers 
found themselves in a 
very strong position with the 


oT a 


prospec ts 


continued popularity during the 
coming season 
POPLIN DEMAND POTTY 


Poplins have had a good yeal 


throughout and while 


there have been a 
few periods when there was a noticeabl 
lull in demand, the year has averaged up 
to, and perhaps beyond, normal years 


Leading makers during these dull pe 
riods did not lose their faith in poplin 
mills to go 


Their jude 
would not go out so 


ind continued to order the 
ahead them up 
ment that poplins 


suddenly proved correct and 
short time the 


making 


within a 
demand returned = as 
bulk of the bust 


fabric has 


strony a ever Phe 
ness done on this been in 


most 


$1.25 a 


parts on goods around $1.15 t 
although a_ better 


of cloth has had a remarkable sale as 
thos 


vard quality 


well in sections of the market 


dealing with the makers of hich grade 


goods 


COVERT OUTLOOK SHIFTING 
Chis 


and one that can hardly 


fabric has had an 
be called suc- 
During the begin 


erratt year, 


cessful as a whole 


} 


ning of the heavy-weight there 


seasot 
was a more or less strong call for cov 
the leading makers 
predicted that another period of popu- 
larity was due. The demand, however, 
did not last long at that time, and con 


tinued to decrease until jobbers and cut- 


erts, and some of 


ters would not take them in any quan 
tity. Little was heard of coverts from 
that time on during the next light- 
weight season until late in the fall there 
were signs of a revival and at the close 
of the year their prospects were much 
At the present time they are 
time during the 


improved 
stronger than at any 
year. This fabric is best 
light-weight wear in the women’s field 


suited for 
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MILLS OWNED AND OPERATED BY 


Joseph E. Fletcher 


Fancy Worsteds, Woolens, 
Piece Dyes, Serges, Mixtures 
and Mercerized Fabrics in 


Wool and Worsted for 


— Men’s Wear. 











‘ aa nh alias. 


i ebebht lbs 4 psec 
Sa ays 
















Coronet Worsted Co. 
No. 1 Mill 
Mapleville, R. I. 











‘Coronet Worsted ({ 
No. 2 Mill 
Mapleville, R. |. 


Allenton Woolen Co." 
Allenton, R. I. m 


Plainfield Woolen Co. 
Central Village, Conn. 





seaayaasa33292233 
| 


3 33343 sae 
2396222225 Race E. 












Sell Direct 
New York Office and Salesroom 


Everett Building 


45 East Seventeenth Street 


Central Yarn Co. 


Central Village, Conn. 


EK. M. Stout, Sales Manager 
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and spring trade may be heavier than 
expected. 
SHEPHERD CHECKS 

Shepherd checks have met with their 
usual success during 1915 and in some 
respects have gained ground. Mills en- 
gaged in making this fabric have been 
busy throughout, and shepherd checks 
have been styled successfully for the 


seasons as well as _ for 
The staple black 
ind white effects have perhaps sold best 
as usual, but many lines of illuminated 
checks have been introduced during the 
year which have had a large sale for 
skirts and suits. One line in particular 
vhich has attracted attention in the 
trade is made with a gold overplaid ef- 
ect, and has been imitated or used as 
basis for other similar patterns. One 
feature of the continued 
ecess of this fabric is the fact that 
Ithough cotton imitations 
ve flooded the market, they have had 
ttle effect on the high grade all-wor- 


ted goods, which are in tact as stt 


heavy-weight 
spring and summer. 


emarkable 


cheap all 


ever both for men’s wear and wom- 
\ shepherd check is now 
imbered among the staples and there 
little doubt that they will be found 
regular lines indefinitely 


ns wear 


\AKINGS AND SPORT COAT MATERIAL 
The year 1915 has been a banner year 
r cloakings and sport coat materials 
The idea of the fancy coat, which has 
een gradually growing for the past 
few seasons, is still on the increase, 
helped on particularly this fall by the 
kating fad which then came into fash- 


Rough mixtures and novelty fab- 
cs are best suited for such garments 


nd consequently mills that can mak« 


goods of this description have been 


busy The best feature of this busi 
ness is that it is good all year round, 


id is not confined to either a heavy or 
light-weight season. White chinchil 
las, which have had a remarkable run 
f several seasons, seem to be none the 
less popular now, and as the mills that 
make them are comparatively few, es 
pecially on the high grade goods they 
have been worked to capacity, and it 1s 
not unusual for some of them to be 
months ahead in deliveries \s the fall 
approached the demand for men’s wear 
overcoatings was so heavy and mer- 
scarce that the cloaking 
field was invaded by overcoat manufac- 


chandise so 
turers looking for overcoat material, 
nd in many instances cloakings in ex- 


treme styles were taken to fill their 


nmaile 
\CCUMULATED STOCKS CLEANED UP 
This, combined as it was with the un 
usually strong demand from the regular 
cloaking trade, cleaned out spot. stocks 
in short order and long before the sea 
son closed it was a difhcult matter to 
anything in the cloaking line made 


could — he 


which ordered for 
Perhaps never betore 


mpt delivery 
mills been engaged n Neavy 
igs so late in the season 


15 \ccumulated stocks have 


rarely 
so well cleaned up at big prices as 


present time In fact it is the 
that many pieces of goods of this 
3 or 4 vears old. have lately been 
sed of at prices in excess ot the 
l lu It is certain that as 


is cloakings and heavy suitings 
d for fall, 1916, there will be 
merchandise No one is 
this time to predict what will 
en in regard to prices at that time 
nvone foresee how the mat 
ulties will be overcome, but it 1s 
nably certain that the American 
ufacturers will be equal to the o¢ 
n and will meet and surmount all 
tacles as they have done during the 


must cl sed 
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MEN’S WEAR REVIEW 
(Contiuca from page 139) 
n the matter of keeping cost of pro 
duction down, the dye proposition is not 
the serious matter with woolen that it 
is with worsted mills, for the reason 
that a wool yarn takes more readily to 
a substitute color 
The manufacture of woolens during 
the year has been distributed among a 
fewer number of mills than usual, and 
this fact, together with the advantage 
in price, is perhaps the main reasons for 
the heavy business done by mills en- 
gaged 
The heavy demands that have been 
made on the substitute market for stock 
to make up foreign orders for blankets 
nd umform cloth has forced pr ces 


] 


hevond precedent, anc n purchasing 


stock for manipulated \ len goods do 


mestic mills are now obliged to pay 
fabulous prices for desirable grades of 
Wool, too, continues 
to be held at high values, and the con 

hat vhe vt 1 voods 
were opened for the fall season, 1916 


prices were fixed unusually high. The 


shoddy and rags 


sequence was 


clothier was prepared for this, as the 
end of the last heavy-weight season had 
riven him oa ciue as to what t 
Me 

pecially overcoatings, were searce, and 
forced to meet ad 


1 a expect 
rchandise, of all kinds, and more es 


late buyers were 
vance over advance. In fact there was 
go round, 
and goods that had been in stock for 


insufficient merchandise to 


two or three vears met with a ready 
sale at full prices 


VORSTEDS STRIKE MANY SNAGS 
Faney worsted manufacturers ive 
found at much more difficult to mer 
chandise their product during the vear 
than perhaps any other branch of the 


} 


industry Everything that handicapped 


as high cost of 


thre other branches, sucl 
raw material and lack of dyes was pres 
ent with them, and there were 


difficulties besides Phe 


many 
other disap 
pointments of the duplicate business on 
Spring goods at the beginning of the 
vear, were hardly out of mind before 
the market was tlooded with summet1 
cl ths, 
and had a tendency to hurt fancy wot 
1916, ex 
treme care was necessary to select styles 
that the 
found that the price necessary to covet 

profit for the mills placed the goods 
just beyond the limit of clothiers. 

This, of 
and low-priced fabrics 


which met generally good sal 
teds. In styling for spring, 


mills could make, but it was 


course, refers to medium 


l‘or instance, a 


fancy worsted, which in normal times 


I, 
could be sold for $1.25, was put up 


to $1.37 The clothier would not pay 
attention to 
woolens In order to get the price ot 


1 


this figure, and turned hi 


limit, it 
employ a cer 


his fabric down to the price 
was found necessary t 
tain percentage of cotton or make a 


lighter weight cloth lhe tormer most 


1 


mills hesitated to do, as the move would 


put them at once into the class of cheap 








cotton worsted manufacturers and it 
would be a question whether or not they 
could again get back into the trade with 
a reputation for high class product. It 
vas easier to make a lighter weight 
cloth, and this many have done, espe 
cially for the present season. It is not 
an unusual thing to. see 12-ounce 
fancy worsted as a heavy-weirght here 

chance, | ever,’ .% t the high cost 
f wool and = shoddy will ree the 

len mills t hil level that tl 
van twee lens | Is will 
I f S v1 1 cl ] 1 will ( 
t 4 ( 1? T ( 

Cc} XN 

Che situ f serge d t ve 
vas changeabl \t tl per 
staples in Februar harp ces wet 
noted The popular 3,192, whic S 


light-weight serge, showed an advance 


ot 10c. a yard over the previous season 
Other well-known numbers were put 
up in some cases as much as 25c. a vard 
Many of the large operators, however. 
had purchased their requirements long 
before so that the opening price meant 
little, and initial buying afterward was 
light \ll the principal factors had ac 
cepted the advance business so that in 
volume it was probably nearly up t 
normal Clothiers and tailors to the 
trade were reported to have carried over 
considerable stock on account ot too 
free buying last vear. For a time it was 
feared that the many summer cloths put 
on the market might injure the sale ot 
serge and no doubt they did to a cel 
tain extent on the low end goods. When 
light-weights were opened in July, the 
advances wert even sharper than nN 
the heavy-weights \gain it was re 
ported that large advance sales had been 
made so that conditions were on a pat 


What 


the advances will be for the fall sea 


with the heavyv-weight season 


son, 1916, 1s dithcult to forecast. but 
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} 1 ' 
they are very likely to be radical ones 


Overcoatings have had a strong year 
all through, and were at their best near 
the close. Openings in February met 

reception by buyers and a 


Dupli 
cate orders were also satisfact ry lo 


with a good 
heavy initial business followed 


ward the end of the season, late in the 
fall. demand became very insistent and 
stock goods of all descriptions were 
cleaned up, while many mills accepted 
irders up to Dee. 15 delivery. In some 
instances orders were taken for delivery 
in the early part ot 1916, presumably 
for future use, although indications were 
that buyers would take in the goods 
and apply them to the cur 


rent season So low did stocks become 


when mad 


that women’s wear cloakings were taken 
for men’s wear usc The season ju 
closed can safely be called one of the 
t w years for rough overcoatings 
Semi-staples began to move with more 
freedom late in the fall, and the feeling 


iat they will be mort t a tactor in 


Worsted Yarns Tenaciously Bullish 


Strength is Market’s Chief 


Characteristic 


A* analvsis ot the development Wn 
worsted varns during 1915 reveals 


three prominent factors which domi 
nated the market during its steady ad 
vance to the high levels attained at the 
vear’s close Furthermore these Samm 


factors promise to sustain the market 


for an indefinite period well into 1916 
Phese important influences are: high 
prices in the world’s wool markets 
firmly maintained at all times; the grow 


ng scarcity of dvestutts, and the grow 
Ing sentiment among both spinners and 
anutfacturers that merchandise has 
ulin 

\ waiting game was being plaved as 
1914 drew to a close; the heavv-weight 
season was dragging with extremely 
limited activity because buvers were, as 
usual, looking tor lower prices Phe 
trac had anticipated that with wools 
in larger supply, owing to the increased 


Australian clip, and the decreased di 


mand for finer wools, prices would bx 


Lone xpected world-wide demand 


lower 
for wools at advanced prices, in con 
junction with England’s embargo action 
compelled them to alter their views. The 
promulgation of the embargo, naturally 
forced worsted spinners to depend upon 
American wools. Yarn prices advanced 
contrary to general expectations, in the 
early months of the year, and buyers 
them. Even after 


Australian 


fine wools, the business already done o1 


were forced to meet 


the embargo was lifted on 


varns and goods was suftlicient to man 
tain the advances of January and Feb 


ruary 


YEAR'S LY NOTE 


rRENGTH THE 


Throughout the year worsted yarn 


prices held firm, in spite of frequent pr 


riods of dullness Stock lots of yarns 


for a time unsettled prices, but spynnet 


were forced to hold to their quotations 


on varns to be made on account of hig! 
levels maintained by wool all over the 
world. Ene 


for military 


rmous ce 


msumption of wool 


purposes, with its conse 


uent total destruction in burned and 


} 
t 


c.. beyond 





kets r 





uniforms, blat 


chan f the il reclamatio1 
hea restricted shipping tacaliti 
‘ aargoes, and rumors of embargo 
ill tended to force wool values upward 
It was on. this i ee: “oe 
based their prices d ( i C1 
confidence the futur Yarns we 
uoter ! wool price basis, and spu 
ers m ( ( ettort to ecure id 
vance parit vit] yool costs 


in 1915 


were too wl but spinner pomt 
1910, when quarter-blood wool sold 
ie. and 2/32s at $1 to $1.05, while 1 


1915, with the same wool cost, the vari 


sold 90 to 9214 Because of wool cor 
ditions, varn prices were always | 
tive, and responded to every buying 
movement of whatever size Manutac 

rers ot goods were trequently obhwed 


to dl LCE thei prices to meet il 
creased varn costs. This at first checke: 


operations, but a real need for fabric 


soon swept it aside. 


Strength shown by the new wool clip 
vas a surprise to manv factor yl 
had counted Wo! rece s10n \ tat 
olume of initial business was done 
heht-weight) yarns, and, as duplicate 
orders o1 botl heavy and light wetght 
fabrics made their appearance, many 


spinners were able to show more busi 
ness on their books than for many years 
\s an indication of existing conditions 
heavy-weight varns, which were pur 
chased in January, 1915, for fall, were 
purchased largely last October and N 

ember for tall, 1916, three month 


Many 


months t 


earlier than the previous year, 
spinners are sold up tor 
come, with specifications already givet 
against these contracts and several spin 


] 


business | 


ners have been retusing ttered 
them In view ot the hivh cost of me 


dium wools, attention has been directed 


to half-blood and _ tine arns as making 
ip a better fabric at a more advat 
tayeous cost During the early part of 


| 
the vear varn prices held tirmly, on ac 


count of the streneth ot wool, but to 


vard the close. tl olume of busine 
Vas Sue that irhs tood on their own 
lerits Phe vear had opened with 2/40s 
juoted G5c. to $1 nd 2°30s halt-blood 

) Qs; | lL ot the eu 
> 40 re el $1.12 $1.15, and 
2 30s at $1.05 to $1.07 

MAN OUBLI DYEIN 

{ reneral] idmitted that had it 
not beet ror the S¢ reity of dvestufts, 
busine vould have reached record fig 
ures hi ituatio ha been more 
eriou thar Wa i! ticipated ny both 
pinne: wnd==o manufacturer Mills 
hicl l 1 1 ply Tt tandard 
aniline p hand omplicated mat 
ters a deavored to secure the 
roduct the ills in preference 
t< t} ri ed th wood Since 
manufacturer vere uncertain of their 
abilit ti eet desired color whet 
needed, operations 1 irn were at 
tiene mited Phas: mill mak 
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E. F. ATKINS, Pres. R. A. BOERNER, Agent JOHN SHIRREFFS, Treas. 


Aetna Mills 


WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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Men’s and Women’s Wear 


Serges, Semi Staples, Fancy Worsteds 











GEO. R. WALLACE, Pres. JOHN SHIRREFFS, Treas. 


Shirretftfs Worsted Co. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 








ETHAN ALLEN, Selling Agent 
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tandard fabrics in piece-dyed goods, 
embarrassed, while 
isers of mixtures and vigoreux yarns 
their more slowly. 
\s stocks of colors became more and 
ore depleted, spinners insisted upon 


uvers specifying the character of mix- 


vere particularly 


leveloped troubles 


res wanted, as prices were determined 
n the percentage of black required. 
onstant experiments in logwood and 
ther substitutes were made and manu- 
acturers were loath to hazard the gen- 


ral use of such colors. Black and 
hite checks, one of the year’s best 
llers in piece goods, required most 


illful handling if the colors were to 
kept from running in 
entually several mills were forced to 


finishing. 


nounce they could not guarantee any 
st colors in the future, and it is con- 
lered at this writing that the early 
rt of the new year will see many 
ers obliged to follow their example. 
nsiderable business has already been 
with spinners for the coming 
avy-weight season with prices based 


iced 
cost of dyeing which everyone felt 
could be 
ihbargo laid by 


suredly 
England on logwood, 
is served to complicate this situation 
\lany manufacturers profess to be more 
worried over dyes than over wool costs 
Qn a slub dyed yarn, for example, the 
st had jumped from 7 or 8c. to 30 to 
3sc. a pound for a fast black. 
item not to be ignored. 
\ RETURN OF CONFIDENCI 
During the last 


This 1s 


four or tive years 
buyers have practically controlled both 
the yarn and goods market. 
dictate their 
and conditions, as manufacturers in their 
anxiety to operate their plans have been 
merchandise at a 


They have 


heen able to own terms 


making with 
This 
when delayed 
their purchases as usual they found the 


market against them. 


price, 
quality a secondary consideration 
vear, however, buyers 
Raw wool values 
maintained yarn prices in spite of lack 
of demand, while continued shipment 
of army goods to the warring nations, 
with its consequent heavy drain on do- 
mestic wool stocks and goods had its 
effect in bringing a realization of the 
short supply. 


cle \« loping 


Confidence was slow in 
manufacturers gen- 
until the early 
when the scarcity of finished goods 


among 


erally, and it 


fall 


was not 


of all descriptions was revealed by the 
gradually improved buying power of an 
employed public, that: practically boom 
conditions made their appearance. Man- 
ufacturers had been playing the hand 
to-mouth policy goods 
uuyers, nothing was made up in antici- 
buyers into the 
narket hunting for fabrics, mills soon 
well supplied with orders, even 
at advanced prices. At last distributors 
0 voods had forced to realize 
handise had a value which no bear 
This condition 


as practised by 


pation, and as came 


eCame 
been 


tactics could overcome 
soon made itself felt in the yarn mar 
ket in increased interest and buying 
which developed strength in yarn values 
hroughout the entire trade 

KNITTING YARNS DULI 


dull SCa 


New business was done on 


tting varns have had a 
a hand 
uth basis, and specifications 
limited \lanu 
rers apparently did not find a 
market for their Mack 


goods, 


contracts were 
goods 
sport coats and silk 
hurt the 
sweater trade, 


worsted and 
latter 
Yarn prices, how 


to have 
as the were 
d by jobbers 


fairly well maintained by 


costs, and early in the year, dye 
another important factor 
Popular 

hefore 


hecame 


gulating prices colors 


most exhausted many 
rs awoke to the necessity of pro 


ng their needs Not 


li id a real demand for goods arise 


until early 


maintained The 
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then 
with low 
developed 
In view of 
refused to 


Cool weather 
retailers 


found jobbers and 
stocks and 


along 


business 
at once lines 


spinners 


active 
scarcity of colors, 
take contracts without a 
‘dyestuff clause.” which left the 
subject to existing 


dyed 
conditions at 
time of delivery, and also provided for 


piece 


the contingency of their being unable to 
secure the dyes 
thing 


Che oil price was the 
definitely fixed, and many 
spinners preferred to have their custom 
ers take yarns in this form. As retail 
these holiday 
trade, spinners had hands full 
making eventually 


only 


ers rushed orders” for 
their 
deliveries They 
were forced to classify their varns ac 
cording to the character of colors used, 
whether fast or not. Those manufac 
turers requiring fast colors, such as the 
bathing suit trade, had to pay the price 
No buyer is as critical on shades now 
Many 


disposed to anticipate 


as he ordinarily is manufactur 
their re- 
quirements only under broad conditions 
to protect themselves in Here 
again lack of dyes has acted as a check 
on business. 


ers are 
dyes 
OUTLOOK IS) OPTIMISTIC 


Developments of the year 
brought about a constantly growing sen 


have 


timent in tavor of American made goods 
for A\merica 


More 
’ sa 


paid to quality and less to price 


attention has also 
been 


his has resulted in an absence of spec 


healthy 


taught that 


ulation and a good, business 
The lesson has also been 
\merica \merican 
and hetter goods 


found in 


produces for the 
trade, better 
It has 
domestic half blood yarns for 


equ led 


seen a higher price for 


varns 


been many cases that 


domestic 


use, could not be anywhere 


This vear has 


varns spun from domestic wools than 


tor yarns made from imported wools 


In numerous cases manufacturers abso 
lutely refused to buy varns spun from 


foreign wools, paying a premium to have 


yarns of domestic stocks, because of 
better results attained If this same 
sentiment could be developed among 
\merican people for American made 


fabrics, there 1s no that 


could be 


question but 
domestic goods with a value 
sold The tuture is 


sealed book ( 


more or less a 


onditions are favorable, 


but much rests upon the solution of the 


dyestuff problem. The business ts there, 


according to the views of trade factors, 
and they will do all in their power to 


secure it 


Substitute Demand Has Been Active 


Stocks Light With Prices High 
and Tending Steadily Upward 


— unprecedented demand through 
out the vear for wool substitutes 
remains unabated, and as a natural result 
prices are at the highest point ever seen 


by the majority of actively 
engaged in this division of the industry 


those now 


Phe only exception noted was the short 
1880, due to an unusual 
demand for a short period 


lived boom in 
Never since 
the days of our Civil War have prices 
been maintained on a level that even ap 
proximates present quotations. 

War orders for the European nations 
have been largely responsible for pres 
manufacturers have 


more than 


ent conditions, as 
been normal 


quantities of substitutes in order to pro 


forced to use 


enormous yardages of blankets 
} 
and heavy 


vide the 
uniform cloths required for 
winter campaigning. 
CARDED WOOLENS IN DEMAND 
Foreign business, however, is not the 
only factor that has influenced the 
course of prices, as larger quantities of 
substitutes have been employed tor do 
mestic than for 


consumption many 


vears past. The high price of worsteds 
and the relatively good values offered in 
woolens have created a greater 
outlet for 
noted for a considerable period 
too, the fact that the major 
not the entire quantity, of material used 
for military utterly ce 
stroved, instead of available for 


carded 
fabrics than has been 
Then, 


portion, if 


these 


purposes ts 
being 
further manipulation, has been and is 
factor in depleting the 
gs and maintaining prices on 


an important 
tocks of ra 
l ih le vel 
Phe prevalent scarcity of dvestuffs of 
all kinds has 


keen demand for 


resulted moan especially 
all shades of rags that 
blended tor the 
ducing the 


cloths, the 


may le purpose ot pro 


required in military 


shades 


natural consequence being 


that khaki rags are particularly scarce 


and command exceptionally high prices 
Mills having foreign contracts have 
coured the market for suitable raw ma 
terials, and dealers report the highest 
stocks in the history ot tric trade 
Prices have advanced, many W 
tances Acent or two a pound ‘ r 
wht d in the distinctly boom pe 
riods ptions were not tainabl tO 


followed by a 
May, 


trading was again a teature 


market extremely 
slight lull until the 
when active 
of the 
tically, 


active, 
early part of 


market, which continued prac 
without 
and July, with an extra spurt of 
duration in early August 

The relatively quiet 


tember 


a let-up, through June 
short 


market of Sep 
was followed by greater activity 
October, and the 
increasingly 


than ever in market 


has been active with 


distinctly upward 
tendency through the succeeding months 


Chere ts, 


prices showing a 


naturally, more or less dis 
cussion as to what may be 
at the close of the 


contracts are at an end and 


anticipated 
war, when foreign 
consump 
tion of necessity returns to regular chan 


nels. 


. 
The absolute dearth of present sup 


impossibility of accumu 


lating normal quantities for a long pe 


time, will effectually preclude 


the possibility of any great recession in 


prices tor some time to come in tact 


those in position to determine 


conditions beleve that much 


protess to 


higher prices are to be reached in the 


near tuture The rags of the enti 


h 


ave been gathered up, and, whale 


it is entirely probable that the 


cessatiol 


of hostilities will be immediately fol 
lowed by a slump in the rag market, 1 


is not within the range of possibility 








te lack of stability in q 
tions on rags and substitutes makes 1 
extremely dithcult tor the manutact 
ot woolens to name prices il na ’ 


expected to hold for any length of time 
example m 


] ] 


made and 


ley 1) 
CVICENC \ 


\s concrete 


be cited Fabric sample S were 


submitted for approval on a_ basis 


varn cost of OW pet pound when the 


line was completed, investigation of the 


varn markets mwwed an advance of I5« 


per pound, and the further information 


that in all probability another advance 


would shortly occur 
similar 


vrades, just prior to the outbreak of the 


\ comparison ot prices oOo! 


war, in November, 1914, and November, 
1915, will be of interest as showing the 
unprecedented rise mn prices Uh 


many grades doubled 
half of 1914, and an 


has taken place 


alue ot 


e latter 


market \ 
during th 
equal increase im price 
seen by thre 
quotations below for June, 1914, Decem 


ber, 1914, and December, 1915 


in the past vear, as wall be 





lune Dex lex 

1914 1914 915 

ct Cts (‘ts 
Coarse Light Merin 10% 16 
Co Dark Merinos % ily 12% 
Fine Dark M 4) } 13% 
fan Clot H% 13 al) 
New Blue Worsted 15% 123 \ 
Soft Wool n ty 7% 12 
Dark Skirted Cloth 1% i 6% 
Black Skirted Cloth 2 1%, 
Green Skirted Cloth t 91g i 
Black Knit 8% 1? 17% 
Klue Skirted Serge ly 4 16 
White Flannel 15 19 0 
Rough Cloth 2 i% 
Fine Mixed Clips S ly is 
Light Skirted Clott 1, f 12 
Dark Skirted Worsted ly 71 


Foreign Substitute Market Strong 


War’s Calls for Woolen Goeds 


Helped Dewsbury 


(irom Our Regular ( 


mresp ndent.) 


Dewspury. ENG... Dec. 20 
c . PIONS of trade in the heavy 
woolen district during the year un 
der review have been remarkable indeed 


Phe year opened with plenty of business 


on hand for during the last quarter of 


1914 large orders had heen given out 
by the Allied governments for supplies 
of khaki, blue gray clothes, and blan 
kets. Every kind of heavy woolen ma 


terial that could in any way be utilized 


for cutting up into coverlets had heen 
used up, so that when the year began, 
mills were busy preparing fresh supplies 
\fter the first few 


i slight 


months had passed 


there wa falling off of repeats 


for the various kinds of khaki required 
but it did not continue for any length 
ened period. Clothiers began to be un 
Casy out thei supphes nd began to 
place orders for what they needed 
Niall t 1 iva ertime and all 
night work was resumed where it had 


een left off and it continued for some 


VOT, the sh rtawe or lal r caused 


enlistment was felt and mill managers 


hegan t look for fre urce for 
perat s and not a few workers from 
the cotton mills of Laneashire ere mm 
te nto the distri nad the t 
1 mewhat 


District 


\L PROSPERIT 


Taken all the way through there ha 
been such a 
in this particular district. [ven in the 
vears 1870 and 1&71 during the 


Prussian wart 


never year of prosperity 
Franco 
when the foundations of 
the fortunes of many local famihes were 
laid, there was not the 


same activitv as 


has been the case during the 


currem 
veal Mills have worked to their ut 
most capacity, new plants have | 
erected and not a few exten 1 ha 


taken place th balance heets of the 


few limited companies that are published 


show greatly increased profits and are 
a good guide generally as to what ha 
taken place in the case ! ther locat 
firms which no doubt have had an « 
cellent track During the last few 
months more army rders have come 
to hand, not from our own yvernment 
lowevel that ep rted to h ¢ 
large quantity f clotl n hand. but 
from. one i tl \Thie for th cloth 
and blanket and December ese 
have een duplicated in Idition 
tl en to a neighboring « 
trict lor eat-coatin cloth 
‘ TRADE BETTER 

during tl last few month n the 

absence tr repeat I m ul wT 


ernment miils have turned their atten 
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to the civilian trade and a_ fairly 
business has been done, both for 
stic and for what overseas demand 
be supplied. The latter is limited 
he time being, though the colonies 
kept up good demand which has 
catered to The home trade has 
een far behind, and in spite of the 


Nat si many men are now wearing 
those who been left have 
good spent freely on 
s. The variety of cloths produced, 
er, has not 


have 
wages and 


former 
scarcity ot dyestuffs 
handicap in this di- 


been as in 
Che great 

ecn a severe 
ction and the season just closing has 
a gray one, black and white pre 
nating. As some neat designs have 

put on the market, mills have not 

een put to much inconvenience and 
merchants have met the difficulty in a 
nciliatory spirit. The great difficulty 
mills have had to contend with has 

All pos 
supplies have ad- 
have been ad 
war bonus, which it is 
little 
is declared, has to be 


een that of increasing prices. 
ble kinds of mill 
uinced in price, 
inced, and the 


reed shall 


time after peace 


wages 


continue for some 


RAW MATERIALS ABNORMAI 
material market has had an 
rmal year. Demand for both rags 


and shoddies has 


i raw 


enormous, the 
consumption unprecedented, and all this 
lespite the 
lj 


been 


fact that export of rags and 
limited 
a month or 


es has been exceedingly 
Last January, aftet 


so of 
set backs, prices began to move upward 
thought that the 
domestic would 
smaller as the months went by, 
ut contrary to all sup- 
Every nook and corner 
have been cleared out at 
rices increasing all the time. First of 


ll ( Id cloth and stockings he van to ad 


nd it Was generally 
uantities of supplies 
come 
expectations, 
lies inc reased. 


ppears to 


nee, then new clips and in March 
erinos took a turn. Every kind of 
stock since that time has gone up in 


price until to-day all records have been 

ken and the trade generally are ask 
ng where is it all going to end 
nd shoddies of 


Rags 
natural shades and 
been taken to make up for 
dyestuffs, blacks are 
bnormally dear and have been gradual 
advancing during the year, no matter 
vhat quality, new or old, fine or coarse, 
mt, worsted, cloth, or serge. 
to-day about three times 
e price of 15 months ago, and demand 
s still strong. Blues have fluctuated 
somewhat, and declined a month or so 


Nors Nave 


the deficie ney ot 


Some 
jualities are 


igo, but are now in demand again and 
i rice has returned to the former 
el. The only line that has not ad- 


AN in sympathy with the rest is 


ght ¢ ray stoc k, and because dye s used 
light shades are scarce they have 
neglected, but no 


hey will have their turn 


1S¢ en 


somewhat 


BOOM CONDITIONS 


trade generally throughout th 


ear has been 


a great puzzle to 
and prices have been 


time. 


iged in it, 


ng all the 


speculation 


There has been 
and those who have 


heaviest risk have done th¢ 


t a few handsome fortunes 
nade \s one has aptly put 
much it will be is an unknown 
intil some months after peact 


] 


, for it is the opinion of many 
prices will drop. It is certain 
lany low-grade materials and 
se used tor making army 
pplies, will not be wanted in 
and when 
values will de- 


es 1 numerous lines are un 


ities after the war, 
v to accumulate 


ly artificial at the present tim 
plenty of room to drop. Ther: 
dly be a reaction from to 

es, but when, no one knows. 
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IMPORT AND ENPORT OF 
\s before stated 
limited and 

Our 


SHODDIES 

export trade has 
under 
taken a tair 


amount of stock, Italy and France hav 


been only possible 


license allies have 


ing of recent months bought freely, but 


Russia, owing to difficulties of trans 


port has only taken a limited quantity 
Shoddies have been shipped to north 
ern Europe but in 


limited quantities 


and then only such lines as were not 
wanted for the home trade, or were 
unsuitable for army needs. The im- 


has been fairly brisk and 
quantities forward, 


though by no means up to those of the 


port trade 


large have come 


years In heavy 
freights, regular quantities 
imported from America, but it 1s under- 
stood that shipments are to-day small 


previous spite ot 


hav e been 


France has shipped enormous consign- 
ments, but from northern Europe only 
limited quantities have come and those 
at irregular intervals. Holland has sent 
in fair quantities which have 
obtained record prices, Canada has not 
been far behind her usual quantities and 
has all the vear shipped regularly what 
has not been required at home. In a 
crisis the raw 


recently 


material 
erally the first to feel any change either 
for or that for 
district will 
have to depend on the home trade to 


trade is gen 
against It is clear 
some time, at least, this 
keep things going, and under 
conditions the 
called brilliant. The call for economy 
will have to be faced and the labor 
question is an important factor. When 
the time import 


existing 


prospects cannot be 


comes when we can 
from the Continent a change will come 
about. Many dealers are marking time 
and buying only from hand to mouth 
Some stores have little stock on hand, 
especially the smaller tirms, and those 
who large 


while, only 


have quantities are content 


to wait a realizing when 
they can get their price. There are a 
still buying even at to 


day’s level of prices, confident that the 


few who are 
limits have not vet been reached. Gen 
erally speaking, the trade expects prices 
to be maintained at level for 
some 


present 
months yet, but some buyers art 
making up their minds to try to be al- 
most clear of stock when the slump 
does come round. It is in a great 
measure a lottery on the continuance of 
MuNGoO 


the war 


TEXTILE COST FINDING 


(Continued from page 52) 


divide the 
number of inches in it by the yards per 


weight of the warp is to 


pound, or per ounce of the yarn used 
result of this divi 
ounces as the 


In our example the 


sion gives eight yarn 


weight. Everyone who is at all con- 


with textile 
aware of the fact that the 
threads 


filling necessarily bends them out of a 


versant mManutacturing 1s 
crossing ot 
over the 


the warp under and 


straight line, so that in a given length 
of cloth length of 
varn than the cloth measurement would 


there is a greater 


indicate. The estimated take-up in this 


instance 1s 8 per order to 


cent., and in 
obtain the true weight it is necessary to 
add the amount of the take-up 
his is done in far more instance 
would suppose to be the case, 


by finding eight per cent. of the 


than one 
weight 
previously obtained and adding it to this 
amount, the sum thus obtained bein 
posedly the with take-up 


idade d 


sup weight 
Such, however, is not the case 
In our example the result 
this manner would be 8.64 o 
correct d of 


up is to 


obtained in 

The only 
heuring the 
consider this as 100 
Then deducting the 


meth« weight 
with take 
per cent percentage 
92 as the 


weight obtained in tl rst calcu 


percentage fT 


a result 8.696 


ained by «-, Q1VINY as 


NO EX(¢ St FOR N ACC 


RACY 
that tl 


hit 
uULnt thal 


sheht as to be 


Possibly it will Me 
percentage otf error ts s 


negligible, and it is truce 


instance suc is the case, but 
that fact in no wise 
inaccurate methods, as, 1f 
ploved in this instance thev will be in 


when the pe 1 


aterial difference 


there recentage of error 
would make a m as will 


be shown hereaftet While it is true 
that the major portion of the ordinary 
tvpe of woolen goods manufactured 
would show a percentage of error no 


greater than that in the above example, 
there 
difference made by correct and incorrect 
methods of 


are occasional fabrics in which the 


figuring would be a very 


material item. Suppose that as an ex 
ample of this class of fabrics a cloaking 
is selected on the boucle order, one that 
owes its characteristic appearance to the 
use of a luster thread 
extra warp, the loops being formed in 


any of the 


dressed as an 
various ways with which 
familiar. In many of these 
cloths the take-up of the pile 
50 per cent., and in some 


Weavers are 
warp 1s 
mnstances evel 
more 
\ CONCRETE EX AMPLI 
\ssuming that the weight of the extra 
from the length as it 


warp as figured 


appears in the finished cloth is, as in 
eight ounces. In 
method of 


figuring weight with take-up added gives 


the previous example, 
this instance the incorrect 


as the weight of yarn actually present 
12 ounces, the correct method of figur 
12 ounces ot 
dittet 


will deny 


ing shows that instead of 


varn 16 required, a 


No one 


that an error of this amount 1s a very 


ounces ire 
ence Of Tour ounces 


serious discrepancy, which, at the price 


of even a low-priced luster yarn would 


amount to from 16 to 20c. or far more 
than the ( 


most expensive cloths 


timated profit on any but the 


OTHER INACCURATE METHODS 


This is probably the most obvious and 
prevalent error in making up cost esti 
mates and is therefore first brought to 
Some of the 


less obvious and 


the attention others are 


though, as a general 


proposition, they occur with more fre- 


quency, if possible, they are more diff- 
cult to elucidate It is often a very 
hard matter to induce a manufacturet 


which he has he- 


a long period 


to change methods to 


come accustomed during 
Take the 


nstance 


matter of stock 
In the 


msideration 


of years 

mixtures, for majority 
of cases no ¢ whatever is 
given to the amount of oil or other ex 
traneous matter the stock may contain 
and in laying down a batch at the picker 
the proportions are though 
all the stock clean \s a result 


the mixtures contain a tart 


figured as 
were 
yreater ac 
tual proportion of wool than has been 


estimated, and the shrinkage during 
conversion processes, waste and invisible 
loss, is far in excess of the estimate 

In nearly all mills it is customary to 
use the clean card waste, roving and 


succeeding lot of 
addition to 


other soft waste in 


the same mixture, and in 


add the 
thought of the oil that it 


this t waste, with 


dusted card 
contains 
If this subject is given due considerati 
that the 


reater percentage of oil 


every one will agree card waste 


carries a tar 2 


than does the roving as well as a large 
quantity of dirt that is not removed 
by the operation of dusting, all 

which, when placed in the next. batcl 
tends to depreciate its working qualiti 
and take away from the strength, elas 
ticity and quality of the yarn spun ther 
from. Much better results would be ob 
tained and more uniform fabrics made 
I the heavy ( l Ste was rst 


il and most tf the dirt would 
eliminated, leaving only su 1 l 
is is available for varn making l 
contention that the exper ny 
would militate against the advantages 
this method is not at all well take 

can it be successtully maintaine t 
should be obvious to any one that the 
admixtut quantity 1 
grease to a lot simply tends to « ( 
te the carding and spinning properties 
f the batch without giving 1 
benefit « r ivailabl s 

Waste 


VARIATION IN RAW MATERIALS 

The wide variation in the working 
qualities ot the different types of work 
and substitutes that may be use it 
the blends is a 
in the cost of raw materials, which con 
affects the 
product. In 
results the 


intimate knowledge of t 


Very WNportant Tact 
sequently cost of the tinishe 
order to obtain the best 
manufacturer must have an 

he carrving at 
spinning capacities of the different 
classes of work, emploving in each mix 
ture that best adapted to the partict 
lar fabric which it is desired to make 
With far too great 
of the blend 


is taken as the basis ot thre vari cost 


cost 


frequency the 
as laid down at the picket 
little if anv consideration being given 
to the vield ot 


records are kept of the amount of stock 


spun yarn. It 


used in each lot with its cost and 


weight of the yarn spun from eacl 


lot, it will many times prove the trut!l 


of the assertion, that a more 


mixture would result in a less exp 
sive yarn, better work in the carding 
spinning, and weaving, with a grea 
vardage of finished good ind at 


hanced profit 
PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY ELEMENT 


On certain types of low-grade goods 


this is especially true as the cost of cor 
version is often fully equal to, or ever 
materials 


in excess of the cost of raw 


In connection with this proposition, 1t 


must be borne in mind that in the pr 


, +t 
seasons \ 


ent day the profits are va 
more dependent on continuous Operation 
and a capacity output than on large unit 
profits. It might appear at first glan 

that smaller 
age would desirable, but 
this is seldom found to be the cass 


readily 


a larger profit on a 


prove more 


; 


discern 


most elu 


reasons that are very 
ble. Overhead expense, that 
sive of all factors in cost finding. do 
not vary with the production directly 
but inversely, though not in the sam 
ratio. Thus, if we have a fifty-loom mill 
turning out a product of 10,000 yards 
weekly, with overhead charges of $500 
the cost per yard is but $.05; 1f becau 
of lack of 
that runs badly, o1 


weekly production drops to 8,000 yard 


sufficient distribution, worl 


any other Cause 


weekly, the cost per yard, automaticall 


advance to $.625, a difference otf I’, 
probably 25 


cents or per cent 


anticipate d prott 


It is probably true that these figure 


in excess of results i 


are slightly 
would be obtained in actual mill prac 


tice ut they are not greatly s ul 
will serve to illustrate the point we wt 
to emphasize. Should the lessened pro 
duction prove to be due to badly ru 
ning work, a change in the stock m 


ture, not necessarily to a mort 
vill frequently be 
difficulty and bring pr 


tandard 


sive blend 
obviate thre 


t1i0n up to the 


COMPARA E COST A A GLANCI 
( t tems can be devised, and 
tact ir¢ I \ in use In mat Oot ou 
up-to-date mills that are cap 


almost at a 


showing 


comparative costs at different period 
for similar work, but the progr f 
various lots through each departmet 
The latter feature is particularly dé 


1 
it permits the superinte! 
I I 


sirable as 
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to take up the matter of delivery of 
yerious styles intelligently without go- 
ins to different departments to secure 
th necessary information. There is no 
e diversity of opinion as to the best 

m thod of handling the matter of over- 
expense, particularly in 
wien from one cause or another the 
t is operated on a short time sched- 


seasons 


There are those who very strongly 
cate the carrying directly to the 
t and loss account the excess over- 
| due to such causes 
‘+h a method of procedure is at- 
ended with 


14 
grave dangers, however, 
an would afford opportunities for cov- 
ering up errors of judgment and laxity 

ttention to detail that should not be 
permitted to pass unnoticed. Cost of 
production, in the last analysis, when 
reduced to a yardage basis is the sum 
of all the expenses connected with the 
manufacturing of the goods during a 
certain period divided by the total yard- 
age produced during the period under 
review There are, of course, certain 
unfortunate features connected with the 
manufacture of woolens that crop up 
from time to time that are seemingly 
unavoidable, such as poor work, short 
but these are factors that 
must be reckoned with and it must be 
recognized that they have an intimate 
It should 
be the aim and ambition of every mill 
manager to obtain the maximum of pro- 
at all times and by this means 


time, etc., 





relation to conversion costs. 


duction 
keep his production costs at the lowest 
possible point. One of the most serious 
objections to the disposal of 

overhead referred to is the danger of 
self-deception as to actual costs, a fact 


that is brought home very strongly at 


excess 


the semi-annual inventory period when 
profits are found to be nil, or far below 
what the estimates would indicate. In 
theory the method mentioned is very 
plausible, but in actual practice it is 
highly probably it would be found to 
have many bad features 
ELEMENT OF LABOR 

much 
taken care of, and wherever piece work 


Labor costs are more easily 


is in force, will be found to have but 
ittle influence on the total expense ot 
There is, however, in 
every department of the mill a certain 
amount of unproductive labor that must 


onversion 


e considered as a direct charge on 
production, and it is in this item that 
it is possible to make savings that are 
tat all times taken advantage of to the 
fullest possible extent. It may be over 
lone in a few instances, but these are 
extremely rare in comparison with 
ases where labor expense is allowed to 
remain at practically a fixed standard 
luring dull periods. Contrary to a very 
revalent idea, however, a low wage list 
relatively 


cost of production, but very 


usually indicate a 
ntly is a symptom of an oppo 


ndition of affairs. The weekly 
operating on 


must not be 


e! wage in mills, 


classes of goods, 
ered alone but in connection with 
luction sheets before it is pos 
form an opinion as to which is 


perated at the lower cost or 1s 


il 1 more efficiently 
so well known as to have becom 
ily an axiom that high weekly 
gs in the weave room, other things 
qual, mean that the production 





ned at a minimum of expense, 
nine cases out of ten the con- 
ll prove equally true. The better 

» work will also attract the more 
1 operator, which tends in the di 
1f greater efficiency, less waste 
ased production at less ex- 

\ high earning power is in 
very closely associated with 
more than ordir 


Wel ven ch th is a 
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in the reduction of finish-room expense 
\UTOMATIC MACHINERY 
\nother 


INSTALI 
factor of no little 


ATION 
impor 
tance in reducing conversion costs is the 
installation of automatic devices of va 
rious types throughout the plant. Ma- 
chine labor is less expensive than man 
ual, and the cost of installation, 
it may 


though 
appear a greater expense than 
is authorized under the conditions pre 
valent at the moment, will be well re 
paid by the increased output and im 
proved quality of the ' 
quently it will 


product Ire 
occur that the operatives 
are not in favor of innovations in the 
way of improved machinery and un 
familiar accessories through fear that 
greater output will be required with no 
This fear is 


Inerease In earnings 


groundless, however, as will be amply 
proven by a close scrutiny of the history 
of the industry. It may be true that 
the earning power of day workers has 
not been materially increased by the in 
creased use of new and improved ma 
chinery, but the piece worker has seen 
his earning capacity very much_= in 
creased and the effort expended less 
ened to a corresponding degree. 

The introduction of the warp-stop 
motion, now so universally used in our 
cotton mills and rapidly coming into 
use in our woolen and worsted mills, 
might be cited as a concrete example 
of the devices that have had a marked 
effect on textile costs and production. 
The writer had charge of a mill of 150 
looms on men’s wear worsteds where 
forty looms were equipped with warp 
\ careful record was kept 
of the results obtained both as regarded 
production, quality and expense. The 


output of the looms showed an increase 


stop motion. 


ot five per cent. for six months and 
during the same period the cost of sew 
reduced 33 1-3 per cent 
Should this record be 
two years the 
tirely 


ing was 
maintained for 
savings made would en 
reimburse the mill for the in 
stallation expense and all further sav 
ings would go to increase the profits 

We have pointed out a few of the weak 
points in textile cost finding and hope 
to be able to outline a system ol records 
which with slight changes to suit. the 
will be 
to the manutac 
turer in keeping his records of stock, 


requirements of individual case 
of material assistance 


production and costs in such mannet 
that it will be but the work of a few 
moments to obtain any desired informa 
tion as to costs in any department, 
progress of the work or stocks on hand 
All this without entailing 
the accumulation of a mass of useless 
data that will prove 


for. The subject is one that has been 


or in process 
laborious to care 


lightly touched on at various times and 
many systems have been exploited as 
cure-alls for the difficulties encountered 
in this broad field. Unfortunately many 
of these have been so intricate as to 
make the remedy worse than the disease 
and have been discarded after a short 


term of service. 


(To be Continued 


TARIFF COMMISSION 


(Continued from page 45 


made—it was because the 
try knew that tl 


rates would be radically reduced to a 





basis of tariff for revenue only by the 


olitical party in control of ¢ 
I 1 


mgress, 


to whose Southern leaders protectio1 


was a thing abhorrent. No fear of 
adversity accompanied the framing 
if the Dingley tariff of 1897. On the 

trary bus ss nst tly ind 
vonderfully imp ed in tl vea 
ind in the next the try went inté 
the unescap ( vith Sy fully 


Phe \ le col st which he 
l nite ot tes tT aed the I 1 
pea Wat 


summer of 1914, was not 
blunders of detail in the 
Simmons-Underwood tariff of the 
veal preceding Detects there were 
in that tariff, indisputably, as in the 
shness that kept South 
ern rice and mohair dutiable and put 


Northern 


tree list 


sectional sel 


wool and grains upon the 
But the tariff of 1913 as 
whole was reasonably well construe 


ted from the standpoint of the men 


who really made it. It satisfactorily 
achieved their purpose of striking 
out as far as possible all protection 
to Northern agriculture and manu 
facturing and of placing the tariff on 


a basis of revenue only after the ex 
ample of 1846 and 1857 \ll the dis 
aster and suffering which that ill 
starred law of 1913 instantly brought 
upon the country were the direct, in 
evitable consequences not of any mis 
itself but of 
the fundamental principles and poli 
cies which the law embodied 

tariff commission 
could have averted that catastrophe 
If such a 


calculations in the law 


No permanent 
commission had been in 
existence its facts and figures would 
y disregarded as 
were the reports of the Tariff Board 
in 1912. It is free trade tariff-mak 
tariff-making 
periodically menaces the life of indus 


have been as utterly 


Ing, not per se, that 


trial America, and the true way to put 
an end to this plague of our times is 
to put an end to the foreign and do 
mestic interests that are responsible 


for tree trade agitatio1 


When this has been done, and not 
before then, it will be time again to 


consider whether a special commis 


sion or board of studious, practical 





men can assist Congress in the gath 
upon 
protective 


which a 
tariff 
tarifl so care 
fully framed that the risk of partisan 


ering ol 


Information 
just and adequate 
may be maintained—a 
ittack upon details may be reduced to 
the lowest possible minimum. It is 
i event 


conceivable that in such an 


trained and 


undivided 


competent men, giving 
their work, 


assistance to the 


attention to 
might be of real 
committees of Congress charged with 
supreme responsibility for all revenue 
| 


legislation—a responsibility that will 


never be relinquished. But first of 


all. above 


a tariff for both revenue and protec 


all, let honest believers in 


tion stand firmly together, undis 


tracted by secondary issues, until a 


great and decisive victory 1s won 


TEXTILE ALLIANCE 


(Continued from page 134) 


and not used for domestic consumption 
The guarantee by the importer must be 
accompanied by a remittance of 1 per 
cent. of the foreign cost of the merchan 
dise as shown by the consular invoice 
This foreign cost shall be considered the 
total cost at the port of departure, in 
cluding all charges, but not including 


prepaid freight and prepaid insurance 


It was agreed upon the establishment 
of the plan that any balance after the 
Alliance 
returned pro 
rata. In accordance with this agreement 
| announced at the end of 
October that a return dividend amount 


services and expenses of the 


were deducted should be 


ng to 50 per cent. of the commissions 
vould be paid to those importing under 
Further pro rata 
upon 

With 


‘ 
the consent of the British authorities 


the plan as of Oct. 1 
made dependent 


the expenses of the organization 


lal commodities have been released 

from the letter of this requirement and 

il al <¢ mplied promise by the pur 
i cient 


609 149 
\s noted above the moditica 
the original plan was made to a \ 
export of ps and = varns yo 1 
Britain a Canada. For this a charg 
ot of 1 per cent. was made At tl 
beginning the arrangements did not 


] 
template such exportation as it was 


that if the United States were 
ciently well supplied with material 
permit of its exportation, further su 


plies from the British Empire would ay 
pear unnecessary and the issuances 
licenses would be discontinued \s 


as known, however, the 


MUSTNCSS 
ports has not been of lat 
Further modification of export regula 
tions gave permission to ship 

yarns to Russia, France, Italy and Japat 
provided they are consigned to thi 
spective governments and that the s 
ments went forward by way ot the 
United Kingdom or any of its domi 

ions. This permission to export was 
made July 1 tor three months, but lat 
advices indicate that the arrangement 
will continue subject to revision at ar 

time. Late in September cable advices 
indicated that the Colonial Office was 
willing to allow the shipment of cross 
bred wool to allied countries and Amet 
ica up to normal quantities This as 
rangement, 


however, is likely t 


superseded by an announcement that 
\merican licenses on crossbreds ha 
been suspended, as a stock taking 1s 
process as the year closes to ascertan 


} 
} 


if norma! quantities have been reache 


MEDICATED WOOL IN WAR 
TIME 


Some discussion has taken place re 


cently in Laneashire on the poimt a 


to whether textiles for hospital us 


come under the description of mu 
tions of war \ short time ago, as re 
submusst1 


Munition 
Tribunal that the making of machiner 


corded in our columns, the 
was made to the Rochdak 


for carding wool was munition work 


ly 


because the wool was used in me 


cated dressings. Mr. Sellers, the char 
man of the Tribunal, declined to accept 
this view, but undertook to get the opt 


ion of the solicitor to the treasury lt 


forwarding the question, however, he 
spoke of the 
cotton wool, and not of the machinery 
to be 
woo! The reply received is to the et 
fect that 
war can 
of munitions, “ but it is dificult to cor 


inadvertently making of 


used in the preparation of thi 
nothing 


required for use 


le excluded trom the de ith 


ceive a case in which the manutacture 


of cotton wool for dressings 





covered by the munitions order unde 


Section 7.” That contirms the original 
stand of Mr. Sellers But while Mr 
Sellers made this announcement it 


1 


Rochdale on Thursday of. last 
he also mentioned at a sitting of tl 


(also last week), that 


Oldham Tribunal 
his decision had heen arrived at on the 


ground that, in the rst place the Mur 


tions Act was pas ed to get thi 
manufactured to kill peopl 

Really the whol thing 1 ol \ it 
paradoxical, for while medicated we 


is not directly used in destroving life 


but in assisting to preserve life, its 


helps to bring men who have beet 
capacitated in the war back to that stat 
of physical fitness which will ¢ 
them “to kill.” The repair of In 


“machinery” in war time is surel \ 
important as the turning out of gu 
ineering shop Ory 


shells in the eng 


that ground therefore. the manutact 


of medicated wool might be rea 
ablv classed as munition making, a1 
ilso might the preparation of necessa! 
machinery. if it could be shown t 
such was to be used exclusive or 


manufacture of medicated wool 


militar nita hh 
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BATTEY, TRULL & CO. fF) wits ts 


Of course, you expect evenness, for that is essential. 
You look for quality as a matter of course. 


a ee 


However important these features are, there are other 
points that should be given equal consideration. 


Suppose there is some special silk that you are very 
desirous of obtaining, yet cannot buy it in stock. : 
What would you do? In buying 


Selling Agents for a = 
Ci hene y Silk q ‘arns 


D u n n W 0 r S t e d M l s te you get more than quality and evenness, you get a service 
° A that no other manufacturer can equal. 
Pawcatuck Woolen Mills a < It makes no difference for what purpose, in what quantity, 


or in what form you want it, if from our wide vanety of 


yarns there is none that just meets your particular needs, 
we'll make you up a special order. 





ERE EE Te 


M 
k 

¥ ¢ 
Ei 
Ki 


This service that Cheney Brothers render their customers 
has been largely responsible for the almost universal preference 


for Cheney Silk Yarns. 


Let us know your yarn needs. No order is too small for 
us toshandle. 


257 FOURTH AVENUE) | cHENEY BROTHERS 
zh Silk Manufacturers 


NE W YORK ie 4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 
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Spot Proofing Process *‘Anti-Pluie’’ Rainproof 
for Silks for Cloths 


tind 








Le Scluazuucldery Co, 


HARRY M. DANNENBAUM Pres. & GEN. MGR. 
mnie. 301-303 CHERRY ST. J on 
RUBBERIZERS. 
EXAMINERS 
SPONGERS 





WATER PROOFERS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office and Salesrooms 
1107 Flatiron Building 








Cold Water Permanent 
Shrinking Lustre Finishing 
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FIRTH & FOSTER CO. 





Piece Goods Dyers and Finishers in Fine 
Wool and Worsted, Silk and Wool Goods 


Also MOHAIR FABRICS, BRADFORD FINISH 


Works: York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia New York Office: 212 Fifth Ave., Merchants Exchange 


WE 


ARE PRACTICAL DYERS AND 
FINISHERS AND HAVE BEEN 
FOR FIFTY YEARS 


KNOW ALL THE DETAILS OF 
THE DYEING BUSINESS FROM 
THE TIME GOODS LEAVE 
THE LOOM TILL THEY 
REACH THE COUNTER 
READY FOR SALE 


ARE LARGE REDYERS OF 
DRESS GOODS~ BY FAR THE 
LARGEST IN THIS COUNTRY 


REDYE AND REFINISH 
EVERY CLASS OF DRESS 
GOODS, FROM THE LIGHTLY 
WOVEN VOILE TO THE 
HEAVIEST SACKING OR 
CLOTH. 


ARE ALSO LARGE DYERS 
AND FINISHERS OF SILK 
GOODS FROM THE LOOM 





ESTABLISHED 18065 


BARRETTS, PALMER @ HEAL 


DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


334 CANAL STREET 
NEW YORK 











a Woolen 


es, particularly carding, 


successful 





MPERFECT MIXING 








Technical Section 








Woolen Carding 


Superintendent 


be likely to cause uneven roving or pos- 
ty will show in the form of “ twists,” 
while in the spinning room the latter 


sil 






defect will be prevalent and production 
will be reduced because of a noticeable 
lack of strength in portions of the rov 
ing, causing a vastly increased number 
of “ends down” at each draw. It must 
not be inferred from the foregoing 
statement that every case of poor work 
in the spinning room is due to poor 
work in the picker room or to defective 
carding, but other things being equal, 


it is usually safe to assume that thr 


difficulty may be traced to one or th 
other of these processes 
WATCH CARD ROOM EQUIPMENT 
It must be evident to anyone that it 
s impossible for the most expert work 


man to turn out a superior J roduct will 








‘ that is sadly deficient in clothing 
| | such conditions it is manifestly 
mpossible for the most expert work 
an t ichieve the highest type ot 1 
sult d in many instances the respor1 
sibility f inferior work is placed on 
the carder when by right it should I 
aced on the managet ef l to pur 
( ise the necessary ¢ thing t ut the 
1 rst-class com 1 S 
t larl true when low rad stock 
ng worked, m mill na s 
Idit { tl idea that ny t ma 
chinery good enougl making 
‘ vari While it is t hat a 
light unevenness will not | is 1 
ent in two-run yarn as the e lent 
riation would be in a thread spun to 
\ x-run, the fact remains that 
the thread is uneven at certain 
stvles t difference in s trons 
f the thread will sufficient how 
the finished re d 
On cards with clothing in p condi 
tion of dly shelled out, it 1s imposs1 
le to thoroughly comb out and mix th 
tock, and natural result a part of 


the tl read will have an excess of short 


‘ + roth 
hers, thus detracting from its stre1 ) 
1 1 ‘ y 1} } + 

d making poor weaving Phe 
ism that a chain is as strong as its weak 
est link is applicable to the woolen busi 


ness, many weavers being able to testify 


Production costs 1 the department 
mav he rought i very low figure 
nae proper ¢ ndit ns ntellive t 
nanavement, but uw rtun tely skil ! 
mechanical ition machinery s 





not at all times combined with executive 


ibility and it will often be found tl 
carder < ipal le of obtaining excellent 
hysical results docs s 


while another man with possibly less 
] 


technical skill will be able t hbtain ap 
proximately equally good work at a 
greatly diminished expense, owing 


superior ability in management of the 
room 

Phe production of a set of cards is a 
variable quantity, depending on so many 
factors that it 1s a difficult matter t 
state just what should be expected 
without an intimate knowledge of the 
details of equipment, condition and di 


mensions of the machines, speeds and 


variety of stock in process. There are 
cards in operation in some of our best 
mills only 30 inches in width with main 
cylinders not greater in diameter than 
the doffer on the most modern type of 
machines, that are turning off excellent 
work, though naturally the production 
is small. The card of the type most 
used is probably the 48 by 48, that is, 
with the main cylinder 48 inches in 
diameter and the same in width. Such 
a set, three machines, should be capa- 
ble of turning off roving sufficient to 
supply five broad looms with warp and 
filling, for all ordinary cloths. The 
amount of daily or weekly production 1s 
naturally governed to an appreciable ex- 
tent hy the character of the raw mate- 
rial and the size of ‘the roving made 
therefrom, as it is not practical to in- 
crease the speed of the ring doffers on 
fine yarns to a sufficient degree to off- 
set the decrease in weight of the sliver. 
The vardage of yarns producible, how- 























ever, may be considerably greater o1 
fine yarns if it is not attempted to card 
the roving finer than the stock will war 


rant. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN CARDER ANID 
SPINNER 


There must be the closest co-opera 
tion between carder and spinner if th 
best results are to be obtained. It wil 
frequently happen that the productior 
of the cards may be increased to a con 
siderable extent by making the rovin, 
heavier, increasing the draft in the spin 


ning to draw the thread to the desire 


size. Not only an increase in produc 


tion that may be obtained in this mai 


ner, but within reasonable limits, a: 


improved product, as the drafting has 


tendency to increase the parallelizatio: 


of the fibers and bring the strain 

weaving in the direction of their grea 

est strength. Good judgment must 
(Continued on page 170) 


The Origin of Worsted 


By J. A. Hunter 


HI fact 1s generally known to 
worsted manufacturers that the 


this product is derived from 


ame ot 
the name of a place, Worstead, near 
Norwich, I-ngland No large body of 


information is obtainable about that 


place, but an effort may be made to 


bring together a collection of gleanings 
from many sources. The name of. it 
has been given different renderings in 
lifferent terms. It was “ worsteds” in 
the document in which Edward. the 
Confessor g the lordship to the Ab 
bot of St. Benet of Holm “Werth 
teds”’ 1s another variant nd at the 


time that an inventory of all the lands 


in England was made by the Norman 
conquerers he name was. given as 
*“Urdestads”” and “ Wrdestada.” One 
Robert, an officer and a cross-bowman, 
held the land for the abbot at the 
Domesday Survey and his son Odo as 
sumed the name of *“ Wursted.” Like a 
great many of the place names of East 


\nglia, this one is suggestive of Dan 


ish occupation “Warth” is Anglo 
Saxon for a field, farm or manor, and 
signifies sometimes a road or publi 
way; “stead” is a place. \ free tran 


scription of the name might be “ agri 
cultural settlement.” 

The place being identified, the next 
step is to connect it with the goods 
The connection is established | firmly 

tries upon the Norwich 
Roll of 1307 mentioning Cloth of 
Wrthsted and Aylesham, the latter he 
ing another Norfolk village In 1314 
there were complaints of the measur 

f cloth called Worthstedes, and in 1329 


weaving was evidently carried on there 


enough by e1 


Robert de Poley, the alnager, whose 


business it was to keep the East Ang 


hans up to the mark in the matters of 
length, width and weight, had to com 
plain that seven weavers of Worstead 
with ten others of Sloley, Dilham and 
other places were conspiring to prevent 
him from the due execution of his of- 
fice One of the Worstead weavers, 
named William Alblaster, has been pre- 
sumed to be a descendant of the Robert 
Balistaries, who was a landholder at 
Domesday. His people remained weay 
ers for many years afterward and were 
apparently persons of consequence 
Whether as a result of this encounter 
or for some other reason, it appears 
that Poley lost his position for his pat- 


ent was revoked in the same year 

Weavers from Worstead would seet 
to have taken their craft elsewhere, and 
in 1352 one Nicholas de Worstede ap 


peared as a member of the gild of | 


don weavers in a suit to prevent Giles 


Spolmakere and other aliens from ¢« 


rying on weaving in London. without 


paying dues to the gild. It was « 


course a shorter step to the city of Not 
wich than to the city of London an 


worsted weavers became plentiful at tl 
first-named_ place For some reas 


which has not been fully elucidated cet 
tain Norwich workers who had_ bee: 


described as worsted weavers in earlit 


documents became known as “Ire 


londers” and in 1315 


change might mean no more than th 
they made worsteds out of Irish wo 


or they may have begun to imitate Iris! 


fabrics, for there is evidence there w: 
a manufacturer of light worsteds i 
Ireland at this time and that the Iris 


products were appreciated and imitated 


in Spain 
\t all events the Norwich people cal 
to be known as the worsted weavet 


again. In a register of 1377-1399 o1 


Gregorius Clerk, mercer, was set dow1 


as the son of Johannis Clerk, worst 
man, who may have been a dealer in t 

reyarn. In 1446 Elizabeth Baret, sing 
woman, was described as a_ worst 
veaver, although in almost all othe 





Fygge is the name of one of thet 
(1463), and Robert Acres (1511) 

another \ltogether 297 worsted wea 
ers were admitted to the Norwich c 


poration in 1485-1547 


Vhese particulars, although they es 


tablish the connection between the goo 
and the place, are far from explainit 
how the industry started in Worsted at 
why the commodity came to be nam 
after that village. Worsted was nev 
anything but a small place like enoug 
to the other places round about. TI! 





historians have made shots at an ey 
planation without producing such co: 
roborative detail as compels belief. Or 
of the best of them says that sever 
emish workers settled at Worsted an 
it is as hkely that they did settle thet 
as at several other places which have nm 


gained immortality by conferring the 
names upon the industry 


\ Norfol 


number were 
making cloths called Irelonds Phe 


ars the weavers were men Joht 


as ™. 
or di: 
spinn 
not in 
settle: 
turies 
by wl 
bly en 
and \ 
produ 
only 
detail: 
of W 
Caesa 
and, a 
ginnin 
mony 
metho 
using | 
yarn ; 
ing Gt 
ting), 
yarn, 
spinnir 
in Noi 
The 
should 
capabli 
nificati 
modert 
with p 
IS Tegl 
Englan 
folk it 
several 
Was tu 
On cor 
be uses 


nd 
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riter of less authority says that “at 
near Worsted the spinning of fine 
olen yarn was first brought to per- 
tion.” The case may be so, but the 
of is absent. An Act of 1542, which 
ims worsted goods as the private 
mmodity of Norwich and defines them 
goods made only from Norfolk wools, 
snot amount to serious proof that no 
er form of employed 
of the state of com- 
cation seven centuries back 
1 in view of the known excellence of 
rfolk as a wool-growing territory, it 
iltogether reasonable to suppose that 

il wools took the first place. Pre- 

( details of the character of local 
wools at different stages of history have 
1 been 


stock was 
wever, in view 


six or 








preserved, but there are 
unds for believing that the raw mate 


rial employed was wool from Old Nor 
breed of sheep, a fine and silky 
wool from animals ranging over heath 
This wool must have been just 
ccessible to Worstead as t ther 
I hboring places 
HOW WORSTED WAS SPUN 
suming that the especial fame of 


Worstead was made by the local yarn, it 
how the yarn 
called worsted was made. It was spun, 


is pertinent to inquire 
as many accounts show, upon the rock 
or distaff, the simplest and oldest of all 
spinning implements. Therefore it is 
not intrinsically likely that the Worstead 
eleventh or twelfth cen 
introducrs of the 


settlers of the 
turies were the means 
by which the spinning was done. Possi 
bly enough they brought a superior skill 
and worked up a reputation for their 
product, but upon this point there are 
unconfirmed by 
details. Some “Notes on the Diversities 
of Wools, Yarns, etc.,” by Thomas 
Caesar have been preserved from 1596 
and, although this is long after the be 


only vague assertions 


ginnings made in Worstead, the testi 
mony is useful Caesar divided the 
methods of spinning into three: first, 


using the great wheel for making woolen 
yarn; second, the small wheel for mak 
ing Gurnsey and Jersey yarn (for knit- 
and third, the rock ‘‘for worsted 
so-called because that manner of 
spinning was first practised at Worstead 
in Norfolk.” 


There is 


ung), 


yarn 


possibility which 


another 
! Names are 


should not be disregarded. 
capable both of 
nification. All wool is 
modern sense that is combed or is spun 
with parallel fibers, but not all worsted 
s regularly called worsted, in modern 


major and minor sig 
worsted in the 


England, at any rate. In ancient Nor 
folk it is at least conceivable that in 
several villages wool of the same sort 


was turned into yarn in the same way. 
On conversion into cloth the yarn might 
or another 
weavers adopted 
that 

uld be their way and came to receive 
heir name. If the Aylsham and Cans- 
1 Sloley and Dilham weavers pre 
served their own individual design then 


e used upon one structure 
nd if the Worsted 
ilternation of 


threads way 





se cloths would become identified 
ith their names. There is something 
show that at a comparatively early 


worsted cloth was not simply a 
bed cloth or a Worsted-made 
ut a structure woven in a par- 


yarn 





ul manner Some perception of 
w of the case was present evi- 
in the mind of Thomas Caesar. 

f his “ Allegations’ he says: 
rsteds in ancient times were un- 
I to be the several cloths made 
t tradesmen of that mystery, of 


s then spun and either received 

from the place where 

de . . . or else are called 

ls by a figure, when the whole is 
r the part, or as the genus for 
ra taken for 


whole was 
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the part or the part for the whole need 
not trouble us. The worsted weavers 
of Norwich did make goods other than 
those called worsted and before Caesar's 
day had formed themselves into a “ Cor- 
poration of Wolsted-Russel makers,” 


the latter apparently being the Russel 


cord that is still made for upholstery 
Simply by varying the treadling of the 
loom they could make instead of 


worsted, buslian or double or single 
camlet. Czsar is explicit on the point: 
‘A worsted ught 


treadles; | 


was wri with four 
to make three of a 
with three; to 
chamblett is to use 


single the two left 


ustian is t 

weave make a doubk 

two right foot 

treadles, to make it 
cae 

WORSTED A WI 

The testimony 


that a worsted 


establishes the point 


was at least in one of 


its connotations a weave appar- 
ently the weave was call worsted 
only when executed upot particular 





material, namely, combed yarn. Worsteds 
were not the earliest production of the 
Norwich textile industry According t 
replies made to assertions of the citizens 


1f London in 1578: 


‘First were made at 


cloth called Norwich whightes then 
wursteds, then monkes clothes iter 
them russelles, after them saves, bus 
tvns, chamlettes and sutch other lyke 


commodities.” 

If the 
cloths called whites and made in many 
other parts of the 
export or 


Norwich whites were lke the 


country, either for 
for dyeing in the recognized 

English dyeing trade, 
carded-woolen 


centers of the 
they would be 
goods and presumably of heavier 


coarse 


weight 


than the worsteds made from combed 
wool 

The woolen weavers ot wollet 
wevers” and the worsted weavers ex- 
isted side by side and had their sep 
orate gilds which did not always co- 
exist in amity The ‘“ Wollencloth 
Norwich Cloth” employed “ weavers, 


and carders” who, 
1460 
ther 
and the 
worsted trades had their separate shear- 
men, jealous of each other’s spheres ot 
operation 

The worsted weavers had to 
of the yarn dealers of 1511 and particu 
larly of “regraters, called hukkysters 
who bought 


ffulleres, spynneres 
according to a quaint resolution of 
were to have 


‘redy money for 


workmanshipp.” The woolen 


complain 


worsted yarn “havynge n 
cunnynge to deserne which is gode and 
The purchases 
would be made naturally from the fam 
ilies of the rural districts 
dren used to do the spinning 

spinning worsted yarn formed one of 
the exhibits in the Norwich pageant of 


1579, visit of Queen Eliz 


which is defectyve.” 


whose chil 
Children 


made for the 


abeth, and people weaving worsted 
cloth formed another 
Sundry causes contributed to 


make 
the Dutch and Walloon Strangers in 
Norwich represent in 1504 the 
oditee of wi 7 


The 


“com 


orsted makynge” as greatly 


decayed. cloths were “owte of 
estimation and vente and the “ mak- 
ers and woorkers fayne to geve them 
selves to other exercises and trades.” 


This is a perceptibly less cheerful tune 
than that of 1523 when the parliament 


of Henry VIII 


the true making and draping of 


considered 
Wor 


“ 
oon 


“ discretely 


stedes, Sayes and Stamyns” to be 
of the moost profitable occupacions of 
this Realm.” Indeed that parliament 
worsted cloth testimonial that 
worsted manufacturers should be the 
last men to ignore. Almost they might 
inscribe on their banner the conclusion 
that worsteds “truly and substancially 
made and wrought ben right acceptable 
and comodious 


gave 


merchaundises as well 


in England as in other 


laren 


regions 
and countries.” 


Review of the Paper Textile Industry 


By Denina 


r recent years the manufacture of 
f or ta] } j ‘ wT 
yaper textiles Nas made a nota 5 


i 





The idea is not new from 
immemorial the Chinese and Japa 
nese have employed 


paper in tormin 


rope with which to tie bales and pack 


used for 


wes nd is ne Varn, weay 

Ing purpose Even to-day Hong 
: ' 

kong it is not unusual I ( eS¢ 

merchant t wist a strip of pap 


Celestial customer 
States after the 
War, during the memorable cotton fam 


‘ ¢ 


ine period, more or less successful a 
tem Ss ere made to produce papel 
twines, but this industry was gradually 
eliminated with the return of a normal 
supply ton, and with the excey 
t1 e mill, all these early attempts 


LTA re => 
sv i P PRR, 


There is one 
ful mill in the South to-day which dates 
its beginning from this period 


vere abandoned success- 


Experiments with paper textiles have 
England, 
1892 two 
Keller and Turk, 
produced the first truly commercial pa 
per twisting 
followed by 
1897, 


never ceased, especially in 


Sweden and Germany In 


German engineers, 


machine, which was soon 


another type by Claviez in 


and shortly after two other Ger 











nans, Muller and 


inother 


Kron, brought out 
With 


possible to 


these ma- 


develop th 


twister. 
chines it was 


commercial basis and insure 


I eld on a 


HIN} NO LONGER A NOVELTY 
The paper twister to-day is no longer 


[here are at least a dozen 
' 


different machines on the market, and 


r them are of A meri in make 


s grown steadily 


indnuectry | 


and in 
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several ¢ es S Laine ju 
ible s ess Il ious articles in 

plo r ft le h] 
emplovs pape considerable extent 
isa gy 1 SILK Til ms I via eX- 
| ; 1 
els eavy ropes and twines with 
ther 1 es as the core (erm \ is 

1 
evel ( iw an \ vw maus- 
ind at el whet ut S ybh- 
” ] 

1 « al in Tr 
s tiie cing 

‘ ] ~} 
ly i i cheap b- 

stitut 
r st es ( ile ine 
i Ss 1S i 2 l i 
4 | . t _ 
‘ } 

mills w e vearl utput \a- 
t in \ i fi ( l runs into 
( ns ent earne t- 
te s r made t us¢ i 








terial for baggings and other articles 
where until now only jute has been 
used. 
MANUFACTURING PROCESSES 
The manufacturing process of :paper 
yarns is similar on all types of ma- 


chines, the raw paper, is cut 
into narrow varying 
eighth of an inch to four or even five 


inches in width. In European countries, 


material 


strips from’ one- 


only the very best Swedish kraft is 
used, which has a streneth that rivals 
other textile materials Such stock is 


used in two of the American paper yarn 
mills. One Southern mill uses an Amer- 
ican made sulphite sheet for the heav- 
ier yarns, and light-weight tissue paper 
for the finer numbers [wo large car 
pet mills in Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania us¢ paper almost entirely, 
while another mill in the Middle West 


iS suc 


tissue 





in making a satisfactory 


varn from a very cheap paper stock, the 


twisting of which up to this time has 
been considered an impossibility 

Paper twisting may be divided into 
two operation First, the preparation 
1f the stock; second, the actual twist 
ing Ihe first process consists in slit- 
tinge the big paper rolls, which weigh 
from three to seven hundred pounds, 
into narrow strips of various widths 
and rewinding them into lid dises, 
ready for the paper twister. This 1 
ess, while on the surface a simple one, 
corresponds with the carding prepara- 
tion of other textile materials. It re- 


quires the 


utmost care and attention be- 


ause the amount of waste made in the 
twisting and the quality of yarn depends 


upon how carefully this process has 
been performed The discs must be 
wound tight and straight so as to sepa- 
rate from each other easily. There are 


1 number of slitters made in the United 
States, one of being 


industry 


them especially 


suitable for this 


used for 
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WORSTED YARN PRICES FROM 1906 TO 1915, INCLUSIVE 


COMPILED BY THE TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL FROM REPORTS OF ACTUAL SALES MADE IN THE PRIN AL SELLING MARKETS 
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the 
disc 
of t 
com 


into flat holders, and the paper twisted 
wo small rolls placed above the disc 
Second, 


by t 
and 
the 
of t 
In 


paper twisting industry. First, the 


system, which is the distinct feature 


he Claviez process where the 
ing from the slitting machine is put 


delivered to the spools. 
flyer system, which is used in most 
he American and English machines 


detail construction these 








may 


the machines may very 


1 


) wart 
th 
thie 
sou 


10On 


takes place 


vary. In some makes the legs of 
In some makes 
are turned up- 
feeding takes place from 
in others the flyer 
usual position and the feed 
from the top. The ten 


obtained with a 


legs of the machine 
Is and the 
bottom; while 
1 the 


in most cases is 


ght and band against the spindle or 


} 


bl 
heav 
I 


t 
SVSte 


ry 





mercially valueless article. 


rin 


in flange, and in 
ex is employed for this purpose. All 
must be twisted on the 

For fine yarns the ring 
been - pe rfected and give 


some cases a 


y yarns 
system 


t 


m has 
good results. 





CONDENSATION AND TENSION 

greatest problem confronting the 
tructor of paper twisting machines 
t in the twisting operation itself 
in the delivery, condensation and 
the dry 
into narrow strips, 


Com 


ion Paper in state, es 
lly when cut 
unelastic, harsh 
1 yarn cannot be 
tension, and 
in proportion to the 
obbin which, of 
filling up the 
next problem is the delivery of the 
r strips to the twister without im- 
ng too much tension, or too little 
the process of drawing is elimi- 
the paper strip goes direct to the 
ery rolls, and to the guides of the 
still another factor 
nsion which requires consideration 


material 
without 
must be ad 


made 
this 
weight of 
course, increases 


process ot spools 


r, so there is 


constructor 
the tension on the spool is too great 
yarn will break, and if not enough, 
machine will produce an uneven, 
The ten- 
must decrease in proportion to the 
f the disc and the tension on the 
er must increase in proportion to 
liameter of the yarn thereon. As 
iachine has yet been built for such 
adjustment, a rigid overseeing is 


ssary. The paper strips are fed to 


disc 


machines 
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most machines, flat, while on some they 


are condensed in a hollow tube turning 


the edges inward, thus reducing the 
pp sssibilities of breakage. 
DRY AND MOIST TWISTING 
Yarns made of tissue and other thin 
paper are twisted either dry or moist, 


while heavy paper must be carried 


through a moistening device, softening 
the strip to 
twisting. 

from this procedure in 
if the narrow 


the paper-making 


make it more pliable for 


The Kron 1 differs 





the cutting 
right on 


ine, thence car 


Strips 18 ck ne 


macl 


ried into rubbing aprons similar to the 
ones used in wool carding, condensed 
into a round sliver, delivered in cans, 


kept in a moist condition, and then taken 
to the twister. 

Universally moistening is done in a 
copper tank filled with water, behind 
the feed rolls, to which various 
rations of and gummy 
added _ to 
strength of the 


prepa 
salts materials 
sometimes increase the 


and 


are 
pliability 
product 


finished 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER MATERIALS 


Che greatest drawback in using paper 
varn as a substitute for other materials 
is in its bulk, which often offsets the 
advantage of a lower pric he 
strength of paper yarn varies in 
tion to the raw material and the 
imparted. The 
of tissue-paper 
strength with jute or cotton yarns of 
the same bulk or diameter, the 
hard-twisted Kraft or sulphite paper 
i strength 


propor 
twist 
made 


soft-twisted yarn 


cannot be compared in 
while 


can successfully compete in 


with jute, but it is about twice as heavy, 


thus off setting the advantage Che suc 
cess and market value of paper yarns 
and twines lies not as a substitute for 








jute, cotton or other textiles, but in their 
adaptability in fields where the other 
fibers have shown undesirable features. 
TWINES FOR TYING WOOI 

Paper twines for tying wool, instead 
hemp, is an instance where 
htness 


of sisal or 


success depends special 


upon 


Many hundred thousand pounds of 
paper twines are sold in a year for this 
purpose, and it will not be many years 
before they are universally adopted 


Woolen manufacturers know that when 
a piece of sisal or jute is mixed in with 


will be 
with 


the wool it carried through all 


operations disastrous effect, while 





paper twine, 1f accidently mixed in the 
vool, will dissolve during the scouring 
ocess and be thrown out during the 
carding, 
Chere have beet no serious attempts 
ide to make wool bags of paper fiber 
vhich would have the same « ad 
intage as the wool twine; but surely 
e tuture will bring worth-while ar 





whe re 


paper twines will be used suc 


and to 
bacco packing. In spite of the fact that 


he industry is still in its infancy, quan 


cessfully are the meat industry 


tities of paper yarn and rope are sold 
to the millinery and hat trade; for fuses 
in explosives, packing twines and reed 
substitutes. In the Middle West a large 
mill is making furniture, using papet 
fiber, with wire core, instead of reeds. 
FUTURI AMERICAN YARN 


the 
and me 


The 
United 
dium size 


future twines in 


paper 
States is in the coarse 
manufac 


pro 


numbers, since the 
turing of fine sizes proved 
hibitively high labor 
Japan produces a paper yarn to-day that 
hardly be distinguished from 
combed Sea Island c 
and uniformity, 
per, but it is higher in 


with our cost 
can 
tton in strength 
made of bamboo pa 


price than Sea 


Island cotton There is a greater fu 
ture in the American market for paper 
fabrics than for paper twines, as in 
the latter the field is limited to a few 
specialties, while in fabrics there is ab 


solutly no limit 

FLOOR COVERING 
manufacture, a 
still in its 


Fiber floor « 


truly American industry, 1s 


nfancy There are no means of tell- 
ing how it may develop. In the major 
ity of paper floor coverings paper yarn 

used as a filling with cotton or jute 
varp, in a half double fabric where one 
lling is a cheap shoddy, while the other 


isted tissue paper. Won 


derful designs and effects can be ob 
tained in these combinations, and a mill 
producing such articles was awarded a 
gold medal at the Panama Fair An 
other method of using paper in floor 
coverings is with fine cotton warp, the 
ling is It tissue papet beaten closely 
together. Such fabric in finer construc 
tion is also used for suit cases instead 
if Chinese matting The objection te 
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W \ S nd a ll 
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1 S Ww y S l-pape 

( LY eC ma \ S 

mills w ( h w ) fillin > 
pa I i ie s s f S cil n 

l col Ss Sil ilar t OTass it 
ting Su ll re 
usually made <ra { ire ird 
twisted, waterproof and very substantial, 
but vet hav 1 certain mattir 

im which makes them s 
stitut r matting, tl n oO! l ar 
ticl 

Recently a concern 11 liddle West 
succeeded in producing a paper fiber cat 
pet tl s ftness ility 
of wool, elastic under foot, and lis- 
tinctly new parture from t sual 
article Che color effects 1 ned 
by twisting the hades together n the 
four-ply basis, producit soft tled 
effect 

Whil ur | er tabric industry can 
count to-day half n mill duc 
ne le r cove X ] if 
ging and burlap bran i with 
less sueces It is very suc ul in 
leur t tl h cos i ic 
tur n the United States | the 
competit I Otheult his irticl was 
manufactured in New Eneland lis 
contint n account lac t 
On the other hand, anotl Il estal 





,OOO arree 


PAPER 1 ‘ \FTEI rRIP 
lished about two veal agi fairly 
successful in producing specialties, nota- 


vere tables, 


will 


bly bags for the shipment ot 


and there are indications that thers 


be a future development 


he possibilities of paper fabric for 
cotton bales were demonstrated last 
vear by an actual test when cotton bales, 


covered with a heavy paper fabric, es 
pecially constructed for this purpose, 
were sent on a three thousand mile trip, 
unloaded six times and arrived at the 
point of destination in excellent condi 


tion 
field at present lies in the 

While all factors 

is detrimental to 

conditions 


The drawback in developing this 
low price of 


gunny bagging agree 
that the 


the cotton, yet 


gunny sack 
under present 
induced to adopt 
higher price 


the growers cannot be 


a superior wrapping at a 


LESS INFLAMABLE THAN JUTE 

The tests conducted with cotton bales 
surprising fact that the 
paper fiber is far les 
being a 


proved the 
packing made of 
infamable than jute, and 
smooth fiber, the cotton will not adhere 


+ + 


to it, causing little waste at the op¢ 
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the bales. Paper fabric for cotton 
wling is a feature that will sooner or 
ater come to the front. 

The articles that may be produced 
in woven paper fabrics are almost un- 
limited. While in the United States 
they are confined to floor coverings and 
a few sepecialties in baggings, Germany, 
England, Sweden and Japan have pro- 
duced wall coverings, ribbons, quilting 
materials, towels with paper warp and 
linen or cotton filling, print cloth, es- 
pecially for cretonne, upholstery goods 
with cotton warp and paper filling, horse 
hair cloth substitutes, carriage cloth, 
and many other articles, which have 
found their way to the market mostly 
in southern European countries 

INDUSTRY HAS COME TO STAY 
An analysis of this industry in the 
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United States proves that the paper tex- 
tile industry has come to stay but its 
success will be entirely in different lines 
than that of the European mills. The 
American consumer can at any time af 
ford a cotton towel or a silk and cotton 
ribbon, and under normal conditions it 
will not be necessary to turn to paper. 
Che future of the American paper tex- 
tile industry lies in the creation of new 
articles, and the development of paper 
floor covering indicates that the Amer 
ican branch of the industry will lead 
the world in new fields instead of sub 
stitutions. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
a variety of paper textiles, all of which 
were made in the United States, except 
ing those where the place of manufac 


ture 1s stated. 


Finishing All-Wool and Union Cassimeres 


By Oaramu 


TT ) recommend hard and fast rules for 
the finishing of all-wool cassimeres 
and union cassimeres would be mislead- 
ing, because it is well-known that 
changes must be made in the treatment 
of goods in the finishing room as a re- 
sult of changes made in some other part 
ot the mill. For this reason a finisher 
must always be on the alert for sudden 
changes and as soon as they are dis- 
covered the perhaps must be 
changed, or the fulling, scouring or gig- 
ging processes modified so that when 
the goods are finished they will match 
goods finished previously. 

The following are some of the many 
causes responsible for a great deal of 
the trouble in the finishing room: The 
stock may be changed; the oil in the 
mixing house may be heavier or lighter 
in body, or it may be of a different com- 
position than the oil previously used, or 
it may be harder to saponify, or it may 
saponify more easily. The dye may be 
changed or perhaps more twist put into 
the yarn. Any of these changes may 
seriously affect the fulling, scouring and 
gigging of the goods. More twist will 
make the goods full longer and also 
help to darken the shade. They will 
clear out easier on the gig because the 
thread is more round, firmer and a little 
felted. 


soap 


less 
FULLING 


Let us send four pieces of all-wool 
cassimeres and four union 
cassimeres to the burling room. After 
careful burling and sewing the goods 
are ready for the fulling mills. Run 
the four pieces of 6/4 all-wool goods 
in the first fulling mill, two pieces on 
each side single. On the end of each 
piece a yard has been marked off with 
tapes to indicate the shrinkage. Run 
the four pieces of union cassimere, also 
6 4 goods, in the second fulling mill, 
The 
unions are composed of two threads of 
black cotton to one thread of wool in 
he warp, 20 per cent. wool, 80 per cent. 
hoddy and cotton in the filling. 

The unions are run in double because 
0! the inferior quality of the stock. In 
this way more pressure is used on the 
goods from the top fulling roll and the 
preces make two revolutions to one for 
the all-wool and warm up 
more quickly on this account. 

Soap the goods in the first fulling mill 
with a soap composed of 9 ounces palm 
0! soap and 3'4 ounces ammoniated pot- 
ah to each gallon. Soap up the union cas- 
Simeres with a soap composed of 4% 
soap and 3! 
moniated potash to the gallon. 


pieces of 


two pieces on each side doubled. 


r 


cassimeres 


ounces 


The 


ounces palm oil 


Wool cassimeres are to shrink a good 
8 per cent., or 3 inches to the yard in 
length. This will mean a loss of about 
tree yards on 36 yards. Put a small 


weight on the trap. The unions will 


stretch a little, so no trap should be put 
on them only wastes the 
goods by chafing and all tendency to 
chafe should be avoided. Add a little 
soap frequently to both mills. This is 
one of the best ways to keep the colors 
bright and to give the goods a natural 
luster. Close the doors and the covers 
on the first mill and close the doors of 
the mill containing the unions, but leave 
the covers up as they will warm up 
quickly anyway. Open the covers on 
the first mill as soon as the pieces get 
warm. After 2% hours fulling the 
union cassimeres are shrunk to 56 inches 
in width, and in 3!2 hours the all wool 
cassimeres are 57 inches in width and 3 
inches up in length per yard. The goods 
finish wide. The all- 
cassimeres are taken out at 57 
inches, allowing one inch for take-up in 


because it 


are to 56 inches 


wool 


the washer. 
SOAP FOR UNION WOO! 
It will be noticed that the soap used 


on the unions is only half the body or 


AND ALI GOODS 


consistency of the soap used on the all- 
wool suitings. Also it is more alkaline, 
because there is pure soap in it. 
This formula is prescribed because it 
offers less resistance to the combining 
and felting together of the fibers and 
hastens as far as practical the fulling 
process. For an illustration, we will 
suppose that a heavy bodied soap was 
used on the union goods and a light 
bodied soap on the all-wool goods. The 
following would result: The unions 
would full too long and perhaps would 
not come up to 56 inches. They might 
run four hours instead of 2 hours. 
The result would be dulled colors and 
tender goods It must be understood 
that on account of the unions being 
doubled up 214 hours in 


less 


in the mills, 2! 
equal to 5 hours fulling and 4 hours 
would mean the equal of 8 hours fulling 
run single, which would be 
very excessive. With the all-wool goods 
the result would be the reverse. They 
would shrink too fast and the felt would 
not be obtained and a sleazy piece of 
goods would be produced. The three 
inches shrunk in length would likely pull 
out again in the washer and other ma- 


of goods 


chines which they must pass through. | 
have compared these two fabrics to 
prove that the formula which produces 
fabric in will 


a good healthy one case 


ruin the other 


WASHING ALL-WOOL GOODS 

The goods are now ready to be wash- 
ed. Run the four pieces of wool cas- 
simere suitings into the washer. Put on 
a little warm water at about 115° F. If 
the soap looks very dirty, fill the washer 
warm water, having the 
gates Shut off the water and 
open the gates, letting the dirty water 
Close the gates again and run 
Shut off the 


up with the 
closed. 


run out 
in a few inches of water. 


water and run the goods for about 20 
minutes. Turn on the warm 
again, letting it run 20 minutes, working 
the gates or outlets in such a way that 
the washer will be about three-quarters 
full while the water is running in and 
out. Then shut off the and let 
drain. When close the 
gates and add six pails of the heavy 


water 


water 
this is done 
fulling Run 30 minutes. Che 
lather now should be pure white. Again 
turn on the warm water at 115° F. as 


soap. 


Run the goods in this until the 
When the 
water 1s perfectly clear test to see that 


before. 
soap has all disappeared 
every particle of soap has been rinsed 
out Do 
the hand while it is running. If 


clasping the piece in 
it still 
keep the water running 
Shut off 


cold 


this by 


feels slippery 
until a rough feel is obtained 
the warm and turn on the 
for 15 minutes more 


water 


These goods are not to be bur dyed, 


but as the colors required are to be 
bright and snappy they should be given 
a sour bath, leaving enough cold water 
in the washer to partly cover the goods 
To half a barrel of water add one quart 
of sulphuric acid. Stir well and pour into 
the washer with a pail, running same 
of the washer to dis- 
tribute as evenly as possible. Run 20 
minutes and rinse off 15 minutes with 
cold water, then take the goods out and 


send to the extractor. 


from side to side 


WASHING UNION GOODS 

unions should be washed the 
way, using the same soap they 
were fulled in with the warm water re- 
duced to 100° F., and instead of run- 
ning in warm water until the soap is 
all out of the goods, as in the case of 


The 


same 


the wool cassimeres, run in warm water 
only 20 minutes and in cold water 45 
minutes. Cold water has a more soften- 
ing effect on the cotton than warm wa- 
ter. Drain off the cold water, leaving 
only that retained by the goods. 

Now close the and put in the 
bur dye \s these dyes are used ac 
dyehouse directions the 
amount to use must he governed by 
whatever formula is being used. After 
the goods have run in the dye for 20 to 


gates 


cording to 


30 minutes turn on the cold water, let- 
ting it run until the water is perfectly 
clear. Take out the goods and send to 
the extractor. 
GIGGING 

The goods should still be wet, because 
they have yet to be gigged Fold out of 
and have the four 


wooden 


all-wool 
pieces wound tightly on rolls 
and let stand at least three hours. Take 
the four unions to the teasle gig, which 
is a double cylinder machine, and with 
medium work, that is, teasles that have 
been used a little but are not too sharp, 
set the cloth up so it will touch lightly 


extractor 


“OF ve 

(627 ) 164 
tor two runs, then set a little closer for 
tour runs more. Turn up the nap with 


the blade of a pocket knife an 
it is nearly gigged to sample 
| 


must be judged by the finisher, but as 
the two cylinders are running in op- 
posite directions it is well to have the 
last two or three runs with both cylin- 
ders running in the same direction to 
iv the 1 ) cely 

After the wool cassimeres have laid 
ong enough to take out machine 
wrinkles, unwind from rolls and put on 
the gig Fill both cylinders with old 
work and give five runs. Take out the 


1 


old work and put in the medium work, 


giving five runs more. Set up closer 


and give five runs more. Take out every 


third slat and put in sharp work in 


both evlinders Let the cloth off a little 
and give a few runs. Watch to see 
how the gigging is progressing and if 
nearly completed turn over the slats in 


the first cylinder and run both cylinders 


in the same direction for two or three 
runs. While the gigging is in progress 
the goods should be sprinkled with wa 
ter. This keeps the nap from being 
torn out, besides giving a transparent 
finish 


SHEARING 
should be extracted well 
dried at 


inch 


T he goods 
for the drying machine 
57% inches. This will 
and a half for take-up in steaming and 
pressing. After drying 
steam brushing on the 
up the nap which the drying has matted 
down. \fter the goods have been back 
burled to 


and 
leave an 
give a good 


face to loosen 


remove any lumps, knots or 
purls that may be on the back, they are 
put on the shear with the back up. One 
or two enough for the back 
Turn the goods to shear the face, bring- 
and just over the 
Now set 
and the laying brushes on 
will both and lay the nap 
raising the nap from the bottom to an 


runs are 


ing the sewing up 
edge of the rest the raising 
so that they 
raise well, 
erect position so the blades can cut it 
off evenly. Set the shear blades off so 
that they will just trim the tops, letting 
down the about two at each 
run until nearly finished. Compare the 
goods with the sample and give about 
This ap 


notches 


three runs on the last notch 
plies to both fabrics. 

The unions now pass on to the press. 
The wool are sent to the 
speckers and if any threads have been 
left out the speckers report it and the 


cassimeres 


fine drawer fixes such imperfections, 
after which the pieces are pressed well 
and given a little steam from the back 
press \s the cloth 


being ex- 


sponger on the 
that 
and allowances for 
made, it is measured 
for the market 


leaves machine after 
imperfec- 


and rolled, 


amined 
tions 


and is ready 


Affinity of Fibers in Mixtures 
By Nilo 


N the combining of different kinds of 

stock there is nothing more impor- 
tant than a uniformity of quality, which 
means an affinity of fibers that is always 
necessary to the best results. This 
affinity means not only the best work- 
ing condition of the mixture, but the 
greatest economy and the best possible 
results in the finished fabric 

PRICE GIVEN UNDUE CONSIDERATION. 

In the selection of any wool substitute 
the matter of first cost is too often con- 
sidered, without due thought as to the 
possibilities attending the use of a bet- 
ter grade, the working conditions, or the 
final result. In attempting to keep down 
the cost of a mixture, 
pound foolish” policy often leads to de- 


a “ penny wise and 


feat of the end in view. 
First of all the affinity of fibers should 


be conside red: tor it is utte rly impossi- 


results, either in 


finished re- 


ble to obtain the best 
manipulation, economy or 
sults, if there be a wide variation in the 
quality of the different kinds of stock 
used in the combination. Where a fine 
wool is should be 
equally fine to insure good working con 
’ While for 
spinning quality, the length of the staple 
is important, the quality is more 
important to the finished cloth. Where 
the shoddy is coarser than the wool with 


used, the shoddy 


ditions and perfect yarn. 


even 


which it is combined, the cloth will have 
a coarse appearance and “ feel” in pro 
percentage used, while a 


will uniform re- 


portion to the 
uniform quality give 
sults regardless of the amount used. 

In the matter 
a misconception of the value of 


of economy, there is 
otten 
stock because one judges from the price 


rather than from the possible results to 
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The New Oswego Autos Save 
7 Time and Cloth 


On Both Straight Cutting 
and Pinking Samples 


Oswego Cutters are equipped with various back{gauge size duplicating attach- 
ments. You can have any length of iron-backed table desired or any other 
special equipment needed for rapid production in your individual case. 


7 Cutters Are 100%, Efficient 
Chey eliminate waste of material, time and power. There is no tearing at 
the folds. They cut easily and quickly—either vertical or shear stroke. 


Oswego Cut s are made in 90 sizes and styles for cutting Cloth, Paper, 
Be a a, Foil, C ‘lluloid, Leather, Rubbe *r, Cork, etc. "Soe cial sizes and styles 
ante 


Write for Circular 660 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 





Nottingham Curd 
Scomcan Meee 


Potash Soaps 


for Woolens and Worsteds 
made with 


Red Oil 









Olive Oil 
Amber Oil 
Olive 
Foots 





Oil Curd 
SOAP 


Gireen Olive 
Oil SOAP 


Chips or Bars 


Soap Powder 
For Mill Floors ‘ 
Established 1860 ° 
Incorporated 1905 
LET US SUPPLY YOU * 



























“ITS LOCKED IN™ 
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*‘Please Send Us Five Barrels 
Prosperity Soda (Blue Label)’’ 


Just write that on a postal card or on your stationery and send it to us 
to-day. We have 100 warehouses, and from the one nearest to you we 
will ship the goods at once. 


Our guarantee is back of evey barrel, so that you assume absolutely 
no risk in ordering. 


MAKES GREAT BLEACH 
BRIGHTENS COLORS 
MAKES WOOL WHITE 
YARNS LOOK BETTER 
WONDERFUL ON HOSIERY 


Tell us what you want to accomplish and we'l! send you a formula that 
will produce results. The proper use of Prosperity Soda (Blue Label) 
means more to you than to us. You will endorse that statement after 
you try out the goods under our directions. Act now! 


ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. 


Prosperity Textile Soda and Prosperity Soda 


(BLUE LABEL) 
CINCINNATI OHIO 


No More Crayon Stains 


on your fabrics if you use the famous 
Walbuck Crayon 


T marks smooth, is free from 
grit and washes out quicker 
and cleaner than any other crayon 
ever placed upon the market. 


Just ask us to send you samples. 
We want to prove our claims to you. 


WRITE US TODAY 


Walbuck Crayon Company 


Lawrence, Mass. 
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b d Shi 
bother many mill men; if you are one of them give us a chance to explain how to 
eliminate burrs and shives with 


Josephy’s Patent Card Cleaner 


We offer you another American made machine which, according to those who know its advan- 
tages is a necessity in every card room. 

A smooth edge and g00d condition of your card clothing are essentials to obtain first- 
class work. If you wish to keep your clothing in good shape, we would advise you to inquire about 


Josephy’s Patent Universal Card Grinder 


One Grinder can be used for OF ey ae i You can reverse our Grinder 


60, 48 and 40" Cards — ae ae ary at any point of the spindle 


Save Time % a {aA Strickle Automatically 
and Labor! : i = and Uniformly! 


We recommend our 


Card Mounting Apparatus and Grinding Rollers 


The Lehnert Textile Co. Boston, Mass. 


Office: 184 Summer Street 


Factory: 58 Kemble Street, Roxbury, Mass. 
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i Ss :: s nly the 
é t at the start 1f 
‘ l sid possibilities 
i ) stock t is exactly 
it i fte le te se a 
S ly large erc of the right 
kink f lower grade in the mixture to 

more than offset the difference in cost. 
The writer was once called to tak 
( g 1 mill making hairlines. Every 
{ cal man knows how important it 1s 
i e perfect yarn on this class of 
[he yarn was and 4% runs, 
from fine Territory wool and a 


hat was entirely unfit to com 


bi vitn if The wool cost 56 cents 

14 cents, and they were 
1 20 per cent. of the latter, making 
the ost of the mixture 47.6 cents per 
pound he proprietor said they had 
tri to increase the amount of shoddy, 
but without good results. I told him 
the hoddy was too coarse, and sug 
gested a change to better shoddy, but 
he id he could not afford to use any 
more expensive stock, as it would make 
{ cost of the goods too high. [ asked 
him if he was willing for me to try a 
better grade of stock if I would not in 
crease the cost of the cloth. Of course 
he assented, but could not see how a 
higher priced stock could be profitably 
used I secured some fine merino stock 
at 20 cents per pound and made a mix- 


ture using 75 per cent. of the wool at 


) 


56 cents and 25 per cent. of the new 
stock at 20 cents, which made the cost 
of the mixture just 47 cents—6/10 of a 
cent less than that being used 

The cloth made from this mixture 
was better felted, felt much softer and 
showed no signs of uneven or twitty 
yarn that had characterized the goods 
made from the old mixture. I after- 
ward increased the percentage of shoddy 
in the filling to 30 per cent., thus mak 
ing the cost 45.2 cents, and the average 
cost of both my mixtures 46.1 cents, 
or 1! cents less than the first mixture, 
with further advantages in the reduc 
tion in waste and improvement in_ the 
cloth. The 14-cent shoddy was all right 
to combine with a coarser wool, and 
for yarn of 3-run or coarser, but it 
was entirely out of place for the use 
they were making of it 

The difficulty above referred to is not 
confined to the use of wool and shoddy, 
for I have seen similar trouble where 
the stock was all wool. I recall a case 
where the goods were mad tender 
from wrong treatment in the finishing, 
and the superintendent, not knowing the 
cause, thought to strengthen the yarn 
by adding 15 per cent. of coarse wool 
These goods were also hairlines, and 
the twitty yarn that resulted proved a 
serious difficulty 

In combining wool and cotton the 
quality of the wool has much to do with 
the result in finishing, Since the cotton 
does not vary so much in quality, it be- 
comes necessary to adapt the wool to the 
cotton, and a fine quality of wool gives 
the best results. Coarse wool lacks in 
felting quality, and results in a raw, 
open effect and cottony feel. Fine, 
short wool, because of its fulling qual 
ity and multiplicity of. fibers, brings the 
wool to the surface in the fulling proc 
ess, covering the cotton and producing 
a soft, wooly feel that is most desirable. 

Where the wool is short and fine the 
goods may be laid re asonably wide in the 
loom, and the fulling is easily accom- 


plished; but if there is a lack of fulling 
capacity, care should be taken to avoid 
getting into trouble in the fulling proc- 
s | have produced goods containing 
40 per cent of cotton, and laid them 75 


inches wide in the loom, with good re- 
sults, because the wool was of excellent 
felting quality, while I have seen goods 
O1 64 inches wide, that could not be 


fulled to the desired width. 
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WOOL CARDING 


(Continued from page 154) 


he amount that any given 


used as t 


stock may | 
stretch in spinning will inevitably re- 
sult in a weak thread. 

Production may be increased at times 


e drawn as an excessive 


by increasing the speed of the cards, but 
unless a stock that will warrant such in- 
crease is to be run for a considerable 
period, it would not be profitable to in- 
cur the necessary outlay of time, labor 
and expense. It is entirely feasible in 
such a case to increase the speed of the 
ring doffers by placing leather lagging 
on the driving pulley, and when this is 
done the weight of the feed must be 
increased in the same proportion. Stocks 
that are inclined to lie close and offer 
considerable resistance to the carding 
action of the machines offer serious ob 
jection to such a procedure, as, in order 
to secure the complete mixing and thor 
ough opening that is essential to the 
manufacture of strong, elastic yarn, the 
carding must not be crowded with stock 
or the results will be far from satisfac 
tory. 
SIZE OF WIRE. 


The condition of the clothing and size 
of the wire are important factors in de- 
termining the quality of the roving. The 
fine wire required for the proper han 
dling of fine close wools is naturally not 
as effective for the manipulation of 
coarser wools and low-grade stocks, but 
under present-day conditions with the 
rapid style changes, the carder is fre- 
quently compelled to change from fine to 
coarse stocks at a moment’s notice, using 
the same cards for the making of two- 
run yarn from coarse stock one day and 
five-run yarn from stock of an entirely 
different character the following day. 
Under such conditions it becomes im- 
perative for the carder to manipulate his 
machinery to the best advantage and to 
fit it with clothing capable of handling 
both grades of stock, though possibly 
not that best adapted for working either. 
By a careful regulation of drafts and 
speeds it is possible to obtain very satis- 
factory results, although it entails a 
greater effort on the part of the carder. 

There is much difference of opinion 
as to best methods of clothing the cards 
where a great variation in the stock is 
likely to occur, but experience has 
proved to the writer that clothing the 
first breaker cylinder and workers, strip 
pers and doffer with No. 30 wire and the 
finisher with No. 32 wire, will give the 
most satisfactory results on these vari- 
ous stocks. The tumblers should have 
wire one or two numbers coarser; the 
fancy, wire one number coarser than the 
cylinder ; the feed rolls covered with 
diamond pointed wire not finer than 22, 
or with duplex wire 

One of the most important details in 
the card room is the setting of the vari 
ous parts in relation to the others, and 
nothing should induce the carder to 
neglect this or to slight it by hurrying 
if the mule should be obliged to wait for 
roving The setting of the finisher is 
perhaps the most particular item and a 
description of the methods there em- 
ployed will answer as a guide for the 
setting of the balance of the set 


SETTINGS AND SPEEDS 
The tumbler should be set to the cylin- 
der with a 30 gauge and the leader to 
the tumbler as closely as it may be oper 
ated without striking. The back fancy 
should engage the teeth of the leader 
about 1/32 to 1/16 of an inch and be set 


to the tumbler with a 28 gauge. This 
fancy should have a surface speed of 
2%% or 3 to 2 of the leader, insuring a 


free delivery of stock from the leader 
to the tumbler and also maintain the 
leader in good condition, sharp and 


clean. Next set the feed rolls as close 
to the leader as they can run with safety 
and as close together as may be, in or- 
der to avoid any possibility of the stock 
being drawn through in flakes. Set the 
workers to the cylinder with a 30 gauge 
and strippers to workers with the same, 
running them as close to the cylinder as 
they can be operated without contact. 
The utmost care must be observed 
in the setting of the ring doffers as 
cutting too close to the cylinder will 
have the effect of imbedding the stock 
in the wire to such an extent that it can- 
he easily taken off by the corduroy 
covered wipe rolls, and in addition will 
cause sliver and other impurities to 
stick to the rings as well as causing 
The ideal setting of 
the ring doffers is that which removes 


not 


imperfect roving 
the stock from the cylinder, laying it 
nicely on the rings in position to be 
taken therefrom by the wipe rolls and 
delivered to the condenser. 

The wipe rolls should be set to dof- 
fers and condenser with a 30 gauge 
using the same gauge for the rolls or 
aprons as the case may be, vibrating the 
aprons one inch. Should the roving be 
condensed too hard, the setting may be 
increased, the vibration shortened or 
the speed decreased. 

Nothing has been said as to the set- 
ting of the fancy. This roll has no 
carding action whatever, its function 
being simply to raise the stock to the 
points of the cylinder teeth in position 
to be engaged by the doffers. The 
speed of the fancy will vary with the 
character of the stock as also will the 
setting \ satisfactory speed under 
most conditions will be 12 inches of 
fancy surface to 10 inches of cylinder. 
\ very simple manner of determining 
relative speeds is to mark both cylinder 
and fancy at the point of contact, mark- 
ing a point 12 inches away on the cylin- 
der. Turn the cylinder until the fancy 
has ntade a complete revolution and if 
the speed is correct the marks on fancy 
and cylinder will exactly coincide. Any 
variation may be easily corrected by 
adding or removing lags on the driving 
pulley of the fancy. The fancy should 
be set into the cylinder wire from 1/64 
to 1/32 of an inch. It should be un- 
necessary to state that all setting should 
be made with the belts on in operating 
position 

CAUSES OF TWITS 


[wits may be caused by the card, the 
stock or by the methods of handling the 
stock in the preparatory processes. As 
soon as they are discovered the carder 
should at once take the necessary steps 
to remedy the difficulty if within his 
power They may be and are fre- 
quently due to excessive draft between 
the aprons of the condenser or by dirty 
aprons. In such cases the remedy is ob- 
vious. They may be due to insufficient 
rubbing or excessive speed, particularly 
of the ring doffers, or to some defect in 
the rings. These must be kept smooth 
and sharp at all times. It may be that 
the wipe rolls are speeded too high or 
that they require a new covering. If 
not due to any of these causes above 
mentioned the condition of the stock 
should be examined as well as the front 
of the card. 

It is very evident that stock which 
is not properly delivered to the card 
cannot be brought out in first-class con- 
dition. <A licker-in that is not func- 
tioning correctly may be the source of 
the trouble, and the settings should be 
examined to see that there is no pos- 
sibility of the stock entering the card 
in bunches, which will invariably show 
in twits. In but rare instances can this 
defect be traced to a defective evlinder, 
although sometimes it will be found 


that the clothing has “ blistered” or be- 
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come loose in spots through stretching 
of the sheet or fillet. In this case the 
only safe remedy is to dismount the top 
work and redraw the clothing, any other 
method being simply a makeshift. Tack- 
ing down the blister is never productive 
of good results, and should never be 
resorted to unless the condition of the 
clothing is such that redrawing would 
probably result in disaster to the sheets. 
The fancy may also cause twits because 
of improper speed, condition, or setting. 


CAUSES OF UNEVEN ROVING 


The causes of uneven roving, the next 
most prevalent defect in carding, are 
numerous and varied. Sometimes the 
trouble shows up as coarse or heavy 
ends at one or both sides of the card. 
In this case it may usually be traced to 
maladjustment of the feeding mechan- 
ism, the carrier making too long or too 
short a traverse. This trouble is very 
readily corrected, but there are other 
causes of uneven roving that are neither 
as readily located nor as easily rem- 
edied. Light ends on one spool, with 
the corresponding ends heavy on the 
other, are due to improper setting of 
the doffers, as is the case when the ends 
vary regularly in size from side to 
side of the card, one end being in closer 
contact than the other. In either of 
these cases the remedy is to adjust the 
settings. 

Excessive speed of the carrier of the 
feeding mechanism may give light side 
ends, due to the drag on the drawing, 
reducing the size of either end of the 
traverse of the carrier, or it may be due 
to an ill-advised effort to save waste 
by shortening the traverse too much. 
Poor condition of the clothing on feed 
rolls, licker-in or tumbler may be the 
source of the trouble, as if the wire is 
dull, hooked or bent, it cannot perform 
its work properly, and the stock will 
pass to the cylinder in bunches. Worn 
gears on the feed rolls or rolls that are 
sprung will also result in uneven rov- 
ing. 

DUTIES OF THE CARDER 

Other duties of the carder, aside from 
the production of sound, spinnable rov- 
ing, are keeping the room and machin- 
ery in first-class order, suitable records 
of cost and production, and last, al- 
though not in importance, maintaining 
the waste at the lowest possible per- 
Attention to speeds, cleanli- 
ness of the machinery and good discip- 
line will materially assist in this regard. 
A fancy speeded too high will invariably 
cause excessive fly waste and necessitate 
more frequent wiping down of the ma- 
chine. Care as to the oilings, in fre- 
quency and amount used, must also be 
observed. The floors kept clean and 
the soft waste returned to the feed box 
at frequent intervals, so that the latter 
part of the lot will not be compelled to 
carry an excess of waste. 

Stripping is a necessary part of card 
room work, but should not be under- 
taken with undue frequency, although 
the reverse is also true as a card that 
is dirty cannot perform its work prop- 
erly. The use of automatic feeds 
throughout, as is the practice in all 
modern mills, necessitates the stopping 
of the entire set until all are cleaned, 
so that a considerable loss of production 
will occur if the work is not promptly 
performed. If the size of the mill will 
permit the employment of four strip 
pers, it would be advisable for them to 
work on one set at a time, so that the 
stoppage may be as short as is con- 
sistent with good work. With cards 
properly clothed and kept in good con- 
dition and stock of a character suitable 
for the work in hand, the skilled carder 
will have comparatively little trouble in 
turning off an excellent production of 
first-class roving at a relatively low unit 


centage. 


cost. 
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Foreign Wools Dominate a Phenomenal Year 


Embargo Rumors and Facts 
Keep Market Under Tension 


"THE domestic wool trade experi- 

enced a period of unusual and un- 
expected developments during the year 
1915. War conditions prevailed to such 
an extent, and dominated the market so 
completely, that all precedents were set 
at naught, and many of the ordinary 
methods of transacting business had to 
be laid aside. Taken as a whole, how- 
ever, the trade has had one of the most 
successful years in its history, and it is 
common talk on the Street that the 
profits of the leading houses have been 
sufficient to recoup them for several 
lean years. These profits have not been 
secured without strenuous endeavor, 
and sometimes only by taking chances 
deprecated by the more conservative 
members of the trade. It has been a 
year when good merchandizing ability 
has been an asset of the utmost import- 
ance, and it speaks volumes for the 
character of the wool trade, that in 
spite of the difficulties brought by the 
war, the year closes with everything in 
a highly prosperous condition. 

It detracts nothing from the above 
statement to say that trading in foreign 
wools has been the most prominent fea- 
ture of the year’s business, and that 
consequently profitable employment of 
capital has been along that line, in many 
cases to the exclusion of domestic 
wools. This emphasizes the fact that 
new precedents have been established, 
and that wool men have been obliged to 
proceed along unfamiliar lines. This 
is notably the case in the requirements 
of the British Government that all ship- 
ments of wool from the United King- 
dom and the Colonies to the United 
States should be made under the aus- 
pices of the Textile Alliance. Indeed, 
the development of this factor in the 
wool trade is easily the most striking 
event of the year. Though at first the 
idea was obnoxious to many of the 
members of the trade, especially to 
those with financial standing and well- 
established foreign connections, expe- 
rience has proved the plan feasible and 
practicable, with much less friction than 
was feared. 


RECORD IMPORTS OF WOOL 


Old timers think it little less than 
marvelous that the trade should have 
been able to absorb so much foreign 
wool after so long a period of uncer- 
tainty in the wool manufacturing indus- 
try as existed throughout the greater 
part of the first half of 1915. Receipts 
if over 237,000,000 pounds to Dec. 22 
indicate that 1915 will hold the record 
in this particular. It is necessary to go 
ack to 1897 to find the previous record 
year, the total receipts of foreign wools 
at Boston in that year being 193,000,000 
pounds. Total receipts of foreign wool 
at 'oston for each year since 1904, as 
ompiled at the Boston Chamber of 

ierce, are as follows: 


Ye Pounds 

190 ‘ 153,033,538 
19 106,781,301 
190 ; : 96,212,199 
19 76,097,317 
19 149,487,123 
1 81,173,849 


67,759,223 
124,143,652 
1 ; 63,336,325 
3 hie ; 144,145,491 
a1 a ; . 237,322,022 





Other salient points in the year’s wool 
history have been the exportation of a 
moderate volume of both foreign and 
domestic wool early in the year; the 
lifting of the various embargoes in Lon- 
don, Australia and New Zealand; the 
speculative excitement in domestic B 
super wools, and the sharp advance in 
prices of pulled and other wools. Al- 
together, 1915 has been full of interest, 
but at no time free from anxiety, nor 
uncertainty as to what might be the 
next development in the markets of the 
world. 

SMALL STOCKS WHEN YEAR OPENED 

Stocks of wool unsold in Boston at 
the beginning of the year were only 
28,340,308 pounds, (compared with 43,- 
800,549 pounds at the beginning of the 
previous year and 42,849,855 pounds at 
the beginning of 1913. Efforts to re- 
duce stocks during the latter part of 
1914 had been eminently successful, and 
from the standpoint of 
ditions were favorable. 


supplies, con- 
Stocks of for- 
eign wool were particularly small, due 
principally to the embargo placed on ex- 
ports to this country by the British 
Government. This was considered a 
strong point in the trade, and though 
efforts had been made in the closing 
days of 1914 to secure the lifting of the 
embargo, or at least some modification 
of its restrictions, there was still great 
uncertainty at the beginning of the year. 


THE SPECULATION IN PULLED WOOLS 


Foreign army contracts were responsi- 
ble for the big speculative movement in 
pulled wools, especially B supers, which 
began in the latter part of 1914 and 
lasted into the following February. 
Around the first of December Eastern 
pullings were selling at 48 to 52c. for B 
supers, and by the beginning of the 
year were selling at 57 to 60c. By the 
middle of February the quotation for 
Eastern B supers was 68 to 70c., with 
some holders refusing to sell except at 
the outside figure. Some small lots 
were sold to manufacturers as_ high 
as 70c., and dealers paid well up to 
this figure for lots to sell again. Higher 
prices still were predicted and previous 
profits were eagerly reinvested in other 
lots of the same grade. Prices were 
finally run up to a point where manu- 
facturers could no longer afford to buy 
filling the 
highly profitable foreign contracts. Ef- 
forts were made to find substitutes, and 
for a time anything that had the re- 
quired staple and could be called wool 
met with ready Completion of 
existing contracts, which were not re- 
newed, tended to decrease interest in 
pulled wools, and in March a reaction 
began, which lasted until June. The 
low point was touched in May, when 
ordinary B supers were offered freely 
at 57 to 58c., and some speculative buy 
ing was reported at the lower figures. 
Since that time the market has been 
somewhat erratic for pulled wools, but 
generally tending upward. Current 
quotation for B supers is 62 to 63c., 
though some holders are asking as high 
as 65c. for choice Eastern Bs. 

Current comment in Febrary was that 
the speculators were hit hard by the 
decline in B supers. Some holders were 

(Continued on page 175) 





these wools, even to use in 


sale. 


Phenomenal Year Evident in World’s Wool Markets 





Carpet Wools Find New Uses 


Embargo on Crossbreds Compels 
Woolen Mills to Seek Substitutes 


.. YNDITIONS in the carpet wool 
market during the past year have 
been the most peculiar expe- 
rienced by the trade, with many types 
and absolutely unobtainable 
at any price, due to war conditions 


ever 
grades 


and embargos by the various belig 
erents. As a result of England’s en 
try into the war not only were British 
and British Colonial wools denied to 
our manufacturers but imports of 
South American wools were seriously 
interfered with as under normal con- 
ditions London is the chief trading 
center for the clip of the Argentine. 
In addition to this dealers in the do 
mestic market 
affected by the shipping 
facilities, there relatively few 
lines operating directly between our 


were very seriously 
dearth of 


being 


ports and those of South America. 
Of these some are directly under 
British control and were transferred 


in their operation by the withdrawal 


of some of these vessels for military 
use as transports 


EMBARGO'S EFFECT 


The 
that wools purchased previous to its 
going into effect were not permitted 
to leave the country, seriously af- 
domestic situation. It 
was well into January before any of 
the wool purchased months before 
appeared in our markets, the first 
small shipments coming forward on 
pan. 17. it anticipated that 
Scotch Black East Indias 
would also be released as these were 
not considered available for military 
purposes, but none of these were al 
lowed to leave the country until well 
into March when the first arrival of 
Scotch Black Faced appeared in the 
market. Efforts were put forth to 
bring in the Russian and Trans-Cas 
pian Wools, but these proved largely 
ineffectual, though early in February 
a limited quantity of Mongolian was 
received via Vladivostock. 


TEXTILE 


sritish embargo was so strict 


fecting the 


Was 


Faced and 


ALLIANCE 


One of the most important features 
of the early part of the year was the 
formation of the Textile Alliance, and 
the eminently successful manner in 
which this body dealt with the wool 
importing situation. There was no 
little criticism of the Alliance plan 
at first from wool dealers and manu- 
facturers, but as the scheme became 
better understood and its methods of 
operation were fully developed, it was 
found to be a practical solution of a 
difficult problem. 

Under the terms of the agreement 
made by the Alliance with the British 
Government, the importation of wool 
was much facilitated and the market 
stabilized, shipments came forward 
with greater freedom and all danger 
of a shortage was removed. 
Speculation among dealers, the most 
talked of features of the trade for 
some weeks, was brought to an end 


wool 


and the entire market resumed a 
more normal condition. There is 
every reason to believe that it is 


largely due to the efforts of this or- 
ganization that the threatened 
condition in the wool trade 
and manufacturers were en 


acute 
was 
avoided 


abled to secure their supplies of raw 


material with a minimum of difh 
culty. 
SCOTCH BLACK FACED ARRIVES 
Che first shipment of Scotch Black 
laced under the auspices of the Al 


received in the domestic 


hance was 
market on March 6. Stocks of carpet 
wools in dealers’ hands were at such 


a low ebb that the entry of one of 
mills to 
would have cleaned up 


our large nor- 


mal 


purchase a 
quantity 
the entire market. Representatives 
of some of the larger factors in the 
trade made trips to foreign markets 
with a view to securing supplies that 


Were it not 


were unobtainable here. 


for the fact that many of the carpet 
mills were operating on a short time 
basis, the stocks would have been 
much more rapidly depleted \ pe 
culiar feature of the market was the 


fact that with scanty purchases 


by carpet mat 


even 


1ufacturers, stocks were 


being rapidly absorbed by mills. 
NEW USES FOR CARPET WOOLS 

It is entirely safe to say that for 
extended periods much larger quan 
tities of so-called carpet wools were 
purchased by manufacturers of 
woolens than were taken by the car 
pet trade. This anomalous condition 


of affairs was the direct result of the 
foreign crossbreds and 


scarcity of wools of this 


embargo on 
the relative 

type because of their abnormal use in 
the production of military cloths and 
blankets. Manufacturers having con 
tracts for these materials were forced 
to seek for wools that could be made 
to take the place of the 
usually employed and at 

to carpet wools, paying in many cases 


cr¢ ssbre ds 


once turned 


much more than the carpet manutac 
turer could afford to offer. 
Large quantities of Chinas were 


taken out of the market for use in 
cloakings and blankets that normally 
would have gone into carpets, so that 
when carpet mills were ready to pur 
chase, the markets were practically 
bare and in some instances operations 
were suspended from lack of raw ma- 


terial The difficulties of dealers 
were increased by the commandeer 
ing by Russia of wools bought and 


paid for and in more than one case 
on shipboard in her harbors. The 
situaton somewhat relieved by 
further shipments of Scotch Black 
Faced, July seeing 10,000,000 pounds 
offered in the domestic market. The 
release of East Indias in August also 
materially assisted in easing up the 
situation, one large concern alone 
purchasing 5,000 bales 


was 


CHINAS ARRIVE SLOWLY 

Shipments of Chinas have been de 
layed more or less because of lack of 
shipping facilities, contracts fre 
quently stipulating that ninety days 
must be allowed for securing bot 
toms, a condition that is somewhat 
improved at present, though in th: 
majority of cases sixty days are asked 
for even now. The high prices which 
have prevailed for some months may 
be affected to some extent by the re- 
cent arrivals of goodly quantities of 
East Indias and the imminent arrival of 
further quantities purchased at the De- 
| 


cember sales 
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DOMESTIC WOOL REVIEW 
(Continued from page 173) 


cisposed to blame the large buyers of 


rritory wool for unduly depressing 
values in order that they might secure 
new clip territory wool on a lower 
basis, but the best opinion in the trade 
was that there was no ground for such 
a charge. On the other hand, manu- 
cturers were blamed for unduly pa- 
rading their possession of foreign con- 
tracts, and thus advertising their neces- 
sities in the way of low pulled wools. 
Ostensibly the sole reason for the em- 
bargo was the fear that some of the 
Colonial wools shipped to this country 
might find their way to Germany, either 
in the raw or manufactured state. 
January was a practical repetition of 
December, with the embargo off or on 
according to the day or the temper of 
the British authorities. That they were 
making genuine effort to secure a work- 
ing basis for exports of merino wools 
to this country was shown by the an- 
nouncement around the first of the year 
that “shipments of merino wools to 
America would be allowed where the 
buyers would guarantee that the wools 
should not be re-exported, and would 
furnish a cash security in the sum of 
£50 minimum and £250 maximum.” It 


was further provided that buyers of 
such wools “must ship in British 
ships.” 

Boston wool men were slow to ac- 
cept any statements from London or 


Australia regarding the shipment of 
merinos to this country. The author- 
ities had backed and filled so many 
times that there was a general disposi- 
tion to wait for something definite. 
Some importers went ahead, however, 
and bought wools freely, securing a 
heavy-weight of various grades. Not 
only did they buy the class of fine wools 
usually considered suitable for Amer- 
ica, but some of them dipped heavily 
into the inferior and faulty wools, such 
as usually had been taken by German 
buyers. 


EFFORTS TO RAISE EMBARGO 


The first concession as_ outlined 
above regarding Colonial wools seemed 
liberal enough, but its sting lay in the 
provision regarding shipment in British 
ships. As there were few vessels avail- 
ible to come to this country direct, 
and shipment to England would mean 
that the wool would come under the 
peration of the embargo in the United 
Kingdom, still rigidly enforced, the con- 
was more apparent than real. 
Still, enough encouragement was felt 
ver the situation to induce free buying 
in Australia, while at the January se- 
ries of the London sales, American bids 
were filed, as it was considered proba- 
ble that England would follow Austra- 
lia in a modification of the terms of the 


cession 


embargo. At that time it was reported 
that there were 60,000 applications on 
le for permits to ship wool, raw or in 
process, from Great Britain. 


That progress was being made in the 

raising of the embargo was proven by 
ct that the latter part of January 

saw permits actually secured by Boston 
from Australia 
pinion differed in the trade as to the 
faith and intentions of the British 
rities, but 


t ship wool 


houses of approved 
reliable connections in 
the lonies were confident they would 
» trouble in getting out a mod- 
umount of wool. However con- 
lent they may have been, they pro 
due caution, and buying 
agents in Australia were 
irerul not to guarantee the safe ar- 
f any wool bought. They prom- 
sed buy the wool and use all dili- 
senc’ to have it shipped, but this was 
as as they would go. It was felt 


g, with 


eded with 


s and 
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that England might renew the embargo 
at any moment if it was felt to be 
necessary aS a war measure. 

WOOL ON CONTRABAND LIST 

At this time the situation 
plicated by the case of the American 
steamer Carolyn, which carried a cargo 
of wool from Boston to Bremen. Wool 
had not yet been declared contraband 
by the Allies, and after a long delay the 
vessel was allowed to proceed to 
Bremen. It was reported that there 
were nearly 3,000,000 pounds more of 
wool in this market which had been 
bought for German account. Much of 
this was shipped later on the American 
steamer J. L. Luckenbach to Bremen. 
England rightly held that this discred- 
ited the plea of America that there was 
a real shortage of wool in this country 
owing to the embargo, this being the 
point most frequently urged by Wash- 
ington in the argument against it. It 
was predicted that England would 
finally be obliged to declare wool con- 
traband, which action was finally taken. 
It was also pointed out “that the plea 
of American manufacturers and deal- 
ers that wool is urgently needed here 
to prevent the mills of New England 
from closing falls to the ground when 
two or three million pounds can be sent 
to Germany in this way. It is feared 
that England may refuse to pour wool 
into the sieve which lets the surplus 
flow through to defeat the whole pur- 
pose of the embargo.” 

January closed with the prospects of 
getting merinos from Australia much 
brighter, and with some shipments ac- 
tually under way via London or Van- 
couver. So much encouragement was 
found in the situation that American 
buyers were reported to be keen bidders 
at Melbourne and Sydney in the last 
days of the month for wools suitable 
for this country. Prices continued to 
advance in those markets under the in- 
fluence of this bidding, but the ship- 
ment of wool by the steamer J. L. Luck- 
enbach had an immediate and serious 
effect as predicted. On Feb. 5 it was 
announced that the Australian Govern- 
ment had reimposed embargo condi- 
tions on shipments of merino wools 
As was remarked at the time, “it may 
seem like a cute trick to sell the do- 
mestic clip to Germany and then turn 
to Australia to make up the deficiency,” 
but as usual England had the last word. 

This announcement was followed by 
a wild scramble for wool in the Boston 
market, and the most excited market 
since 1879. Lots of were sold 
and resold several times, in each case at 
an advance until they finally came to 
rest in mill storehouse or speculative 
dealer’s loft. Reimpesition of the em- 
bargo was affirmed and denied almost 
in the same breath, but the holding up 
of the cargo of the steamer Lord Erne, 
already loaded to sail direct to Boston 
Panama Canal, seemed to be 
conclusive. One thing was assured, no 
one identified with the shipments of 
wool to Germany would be likely to get 
any wool out of Australia, except un- 
der the most rigid guarantees. Con- 
sternation ruled for a time in importing 
circles, as Americans had_ already 
bought 40,000 to 50,000 bales of wool, 


was com- 


wot | 


via the 


most of it in the fortnight ending 
Feb. 4 

TEXTILE ALLIANCE SOLVES PROBLEM 

At this time there was injected into 
the complicated and perplexing situa 


tion an entirely new factor. This was 
the Textile Alliance, an organization 
formed some time previously through 
the co-operation of several of the big 
associations of manufacturers prima- 
rily for the purpose of fighting alleged 
eraft in dyestuff business. Later its 
include the 


activities were enlarged to 


prevention of the undervaluation of im- 
ports, and, after the war 
securing of an adequate supply of dye 
stuffs for American mills. Negotia- 
tions for the control of imports of Col- 
onial conducted by Sir 
Richard Crawford, the British commer- 
cial agent, and A. M. Patterson, presi- 
dent of the Textile Alliance, and the ar- 
rangements were completed before it 
was generally known in the trade that 
they were even being considered. 

\t first, there was much opposition, 
especially from manufacturers and deal- 
ers whose arrangements, financial and 
otherwise, for the importation of Col- 
onial wools had been completed pre- 
vious to the announcement of the new 
plan. After a conference between the 
protesting manufacturers and dealers 
and Sir Richard Crawford, most of this 
opposition died out. 

ONLY SOURCES OF CROSSBRED WOOLS 

Lifting the embargo from merino 
wools alone had left the crossbred situ- 
ation still difficult and unsatisfactory. 
It was early made plain to American im- 
porters that there was no possibility of 
any being allowed to come 
to this country.- England needed them 
all at home for army purposes. There- 
tore American buyers were thrown back 
on South America as the outside 
source of supply of such wools. Buy 
ing began there in the latter part of 
1914 and extended over into the first two 
months of 1915. In fact, by the middle 
of February the bulk of the South 
\merican crossbred clip was out of 
first hands, and thereafter the bulk of 
sales in both Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video was wool bought by Germans for 
speculative purposes. Purchases for the 
United States in these two markets for 
the season of 1914-15 were estimated 
at 75,000 bales, and this total was 
swelled later by purchases of German- 
held wool. 

Scarcity of foreign and 
the uncertainties of embargo conditions, 
enhanced by the speculation in pulled 
wools, naturally had a stimulating effect 
on the market for domestic American 
This led early in February to 
considerable contracting at various 
points in the West, beginning with ac- 
tual purchases in Arizona, where aver 
age clips brought 22 to 24c., and one 
choice clip going as high as 27'%4c. At 
other points there was considerable con- 
tracting about that time, mainly of clips 
running largely to medium wool. Such 
wools were contracted as freely as pre- 
vailing offers would permit in Montana, 
Eastern Idaho and Northern Utah. 
Prices paid were 23 to 25c. for medium 
and 20 to 22c. for fine. In the Triangle 


25c. was paid for medium clips and 22 


begun, the 


wools were 


crossbreds 


sole 


crossbreds, 


wools. 


to 23c. for fine, where the previous year 
the market opened at 14 to l6c., and 
later went to 16% to 18'%c. 


Montana medium clips were secured 
at this time at 24 to 26c., with an occa- 
sional choice clip as high as 26 to 26'%c. 
This compared with 17 to 19c. paid in 
Montana in March, 1914, but only par- 
tially 
established under the operation of free 
Conditions were ripe in the East 


upward movement, and 


indicates the astonishing advance 


wool. 
lor a strong 
the comparatively high prices at which 
were placed reflected 
The speculative move 


early contracts 
these conditions 
ment in January and early Fevruary led 


to the cleaning up of large accumula- 
tions of domestic wools, noted as un- 
sold in the Boston market at the be- 
ginning of the year. At that time over 


26,380,000 pounds domestic wool were 
reported on hand, but by the end of 
February the available amount had fal- 
len to 1,500,000 pounds, according to 
reliable estimates. 


WOOLS AT HIGH 
were in low 


DOMESTIK PRICES 


Foreign wools supply 
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owing to the working of the various em- 
bargoes. Except for the heavy arrivals 
from South America, manufacturers 
would have been in something of a pre- 
dicament. Even that source was insuffi- 
cient to supply the great weight of 
medium wool needed by American mills, 
and dealers were encouraged to go into 
the West and pay the highest prices on 
record for domestic wools. Money was 
easy in the East, stocks of wool were 
small, and the houses identified with the 
control and handling of the Territory 
wool clip had an ample amount of free 
capital. 

Notwithstanding the high prices al- 
ready paid, due to the competition of 


mill buyers with the regular wool 
houses, growers were far from satis- 
tied. While good medium clips were 
being contracted at 25c., other clips 


were held at 28 to 30c., and lower bids 
were rejected. The decline in the spec- 
ulative in pulled wools had no 
appreciable effect in modifying the buy- 
ing demand in the West. Pulled wools 
served their purpose in filling army con- 
tracts, but now the problem was a wider 
and much more important one. There 
was a shortage wools the 
world over, and if the demands of the 
domestic market were to be met, addi- 
tional supplies must be provided to 
make up for the exclusion of American 
buyers trom the markets of New Zea- 
land. 


fever 


of ert ssbred 


Most of the early purchases and con- 
tracts in the West were made at figures 
that meant a clean cost landed here of 
about 63 to 65c. Nevada wools bought 
by a mill buyer at 19 to 20c. for fine 
and fine medium would figure just 
about the above clean cost, wools from 


the same section selling the previous 


year at 12 to 13%c., or 50 to 52c. clean 
cost laid down in the East. After the 
first flurry of contracting was over 


there was a lull in buying, and some re- 
values, judging by the bids 
made by Eastern buyers at that time. 
This was due to the gradual improve- 
ment in the foreign situation under the 
operations of the Textile Alliance and 
the arrival from Australia, Cape Colony 
and South America of a big volume of 


cession ol 


new clip wools. Arrivals of foreign 
wool at Boston for the first three 
months of 1915 were over 57,000,000 


pounds, or about 1,000,000 pounds more 
than in the same period of 1914, when 
the trade was not working under war 
conditions and there were no embargoes 
to interfere with importations. 


One of the striking features of the 
year was the large volume of Cape 
wools absorbed in this market. Esti- 


mates of purchases of 20,000 to 30,000 
bales of fine Capes to come to this coun- 
try were freely made, and it is thought 
that these were figures, 
and that the volume was greatly swelled 
by later purchases. These were 
seldom imported under the high tariff 
free wool and the removal 


conservative 


wools 


regime, but 


of the embargo made them available. 
Snow white Capes lave also been han- 
dled freely, the general prices ruling 


being 65 to 67c. for combing Capes and 
57 to 60c. for snow white wools, accord- 


ing to shrinkage 


BUYING 0 ‘ VY DOMESTIC CLIP WAS SLOW 


Operations of the buyer for a leading 
who was a sharp com- 
West with the buyers for 


caused no lit- 


mill concern, 


petitor in the 
the leading wool houses, 


tle comment Large blocks of wool 
were secured in Washington and Ore- 
gon on the basis of 24 to 26c. for med- 
ium clips and 19 to 20c. for fine. These 


and later purchases were estimated to 


show a clean cost of 63 to 65c., which 
at the time was thought to be alio- 
gether too high, though later events 
made it look really low. In Nevada, 
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Headquarters of Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co., and This Firm’s Predecessors Since 
the Great Boston Fire, 1872. Business Established 1848. 


FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


Successors to 


William Hilton, 1848 Hilton & Gore, 1855 William Hilton & Co., 1861 
Hilton, Weston & Co., 1870 Weston, Whitman & Co., 1887 Whitman, Farnsworth & Thayer, 1893 
Farnsworth, Thayer & Stevenson, 1907 
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Wool, Cotton, Fabric 


and Machinery Warehouses in Boston 





January 15, 1916. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Lewis & Webster Streets, EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


Bonded and Free Warehouses 


Such are our facilities that we meet the requirements of domestic manufacturers and shippers or 


those of importers with equal promptness and dispatch. Whether the shipment be large or small it 


will prove to your advantage to obtain our quotations. 


Our warehouses carry Boston freight rates on all through business consigned to us at East Boston. 


Our Special Facilities 


K-nable us to quote LOW insurance rates, our equipment 
is complete in every detail, we have direct railroad con- 
nections with all points in North America, and dock 
facilities for vessels of large tonnage. 


We Receive Direct 


from South American ports via the “Houston” and 
‘Barber’ Steamship lines, and also from Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Australia. 

Our facilities for promptly docking, discharging and 
reloading cargoes of all kinds of merchandise are excellent. 


PROMPT HANDLING 


Our Sixty-Eight Stores 


include LARGE Wool Warehouses and we have special 
stores devoted to Cotton, Finished Textiles, Raw Stock 
of every description, Machinery, Oils, Chemicals, Ex- 


tracts, Hides, Skins, and Case Goods. 


We Handle Wool 


in Transit or on consignment by Rail or Water. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Receiving and Forwarding 


here is no phase of the business of receiving, handling, checking, weighing, resorting, warehous- 


ing and forwarding merchandise with which we are not familiar. An experience of many years as Public 


Warehousemen makes it possible for us to assure our clients that they will receive prompt, intelligent 


and satisfactory service in every detail. 


For years we have carried the accounts of many of the largest shippers in this country. 


WE WILL GLADLY GIVE ESTIMATES 


January 15, 1916. 


the same and other interests paid 19 to 
20c. for fine and fine medium clips, es- 
timated 63 to 65c. laid down here, where 
the previous year wools in the same sec- 
tion sold at 12 to 13%c., mainly the 
latter figure, and were estimated to cost 
50 to 52c. laid down in Boston. Total 
purchases for the season by the mill re- 
ferred to above were estimated at 10,- 
000,000 to 12,000,000 pounds, its compe- 
tition being a serious matter, and, it 
was claimed, unreasonably boosting 
prices. 

In spite of adverse conditions in the 
East, dealers began to nibble again, and 
by the end of April another buying 
movement was under way. At that 
time buyers for Eastern houses secured 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 pounds in Utah 
alone, paying 22 to 24c. for ordinary 
clips and 27 to 28c. for choice medium 
clips. Scoured values of these pur- 
chases were variously estimated at 57 
te 60c. In other States, buying was 
going on slowly, the leading mill in- 
terest referred to above picking up con- 
siderable wool at top prices. In Ne- 
vada, 18 to 20c. was being paid, or 67 
to 68c. clean, and in Washington and 
Oregon, early values were still noted. 
In Western Idaho, small clips changed 
hands at 23 to 25c. in the grease or 65 
to 67c. clean. 

A little later, at Rexburg in the Soda 
Springs district, as high as 275<c. was 
paid for a lot of about 1,000,000 pounds 
of association wool, and other neigh- 
boring clips were taken by the same 
house at 25c. Mill buyers took in about 
700,000 pounds of wool in Wyoming at 
25 to 25%4c. On May 18 all bids were 
refused at a public sale at Mountain 
Home, western Idaho, though the prices 
offered showed a clean cost of 55 to 65c 
Buyers had similar experiences at Raw- 
lins, Wyoming, and Echo, Oregon. Late 
in May, some of the best medium clips 
around Dillon, Montana, were sold to 
eastern buyers at 27 to 28c., prices at 
various other points in that State rang 
ing from 25 to 27c. Similar conditions 
existed in the Triangle, where ruling 
quotations at the end of May were 26 
to 27c. 


SPASMODIC BUYING AND ITS CAUSI 


The fleece wool situation was devel 
oping slowly, but was exceedingly 
strong. Late in April, local buyers were 
reported to be paying 25c. for fine and 
30c. for medium, with bids of 22 to 27c 
from Eastern buyers being turned 
down. Even at this time, some grow- 
ers were demanding 30c. for unwashed 
wool, both fine and medium. Michigan 
growers were realizing 29 to 30c. for 
medium clips at this time, and in both 
Ohio and Michigan, the farmers were 
showing much independence. Here, as 
in the territory wool sections, buyers 
were constantly obliged to raise their 
buying limits, but were getting little 
wool. Some buyers felt constrained to 
withdraw temporarily from the market, 
only to come in again on a higher level. 
Throughout the season the advantage 
was entirely with the grower. Two 
things contributed to this fact. Heavy 
purchases of foreign wool, due to ar- 
rive at an early date, made it an im- 
ortant matter to maintain a stable mar- 
ket in the East. Apparently an easy 
vay to do this was to buy moderately 
t the high prices prevailing in the 
Vest, for the sake of the sentimental 
ffect on distributing markets. Another 
was the necessity for using a 
ertain proportion of the stronger do- 
nestic fleeces to make a_ satisfactory 
lend for mill use. This has always 
een the strong point about Ohio fleeces, 
nd naturally it came sharply to the 
ront in view of the tremendous im- 
irtations of Australian and Cape fine 
1erinos. 


reason 
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In May and June there was another 
wave of buying excitement in the Terri- 
tory wool section, with 21 to 24c. being 
paid in Wyoming, 26 to 28c. in Montana 
and 26 to 27c. in the Triangle. Medium 
wools principally were wanted, and any 
clips below fine medium were readily 
taken when the growers were willing to 
accept current bids. Public sales in 
Idaho and eastern Oregon were dis- 
appointing to both buyers and growers, 
to the former because their highest bids 
were turned down, and to the latter be- 
cause they were not able to get their full 
asking prices. At Mountain Home 17 
to 18c. was paid for fine and 25 to 26c. 
for medium. At other points, fine clips 
were selling at 17 to 19c. and medium 
at 26 to 28c. Scoured values were con- 
servatively estimated at 62 to 65c. for 
fine and fine medium. 

HIGH BRADFORD PRICES FOR TOPS 

One of the peculiar developments in 
June and July was the tremendous nrm- 
ness of the Bradford top market. Aus- 
trailian 64s tops were quoted at 42d. 
late in June, up to that time a record 
price. This was surpassed later, how- 
ever, 64s tops for spot delivery being 
quoted at 46d., while futures, in some 
cases for deliveries as far ahead as 
March, 1916, were quoted at 44d. This 
caused something of a flurry in the Bos- 
ton market, and for a time the possi- 
bility of the export of tops to England 
excited much attention. Purchases were 
made at around 80c., and some tops 
were actually sent over. Arrangements 
were made through the Textile Alliance, 
whereby American topmakers could be 
relieved of their obligation not to re 
export their Australian wools and ship 
tops to England without danger of seiz- 
ure. It was reported that Bradford did 
not take kindly to the idea of importing 
tops from America, and, before the busi- 
ness had made more than a beginning, 
prices sagged in Bradford to such an 
extent that it was no longer possible to 
continue profitably 


HIGH FOREIGN PRICES HELPED DOMESTICS 


July opened with firm and excited 
markets everywhere. At home and 
abroad exceedingly high prices were be- 
ing paid for all desirable wools. For- 
eign wools still dominated the market, 
the arrivals from abroad for the half 
year being more than double the domes- 
tic receipts. This was also apparent 
from the weekly reports on the state of 
the market, which showed that both 
buyers and sellers were giving most of 
their attention to imported lots. At this 
time, good shafty 70s Australians were 
quoted at 75 to 78c., with short clothing 
70s at 70c., good shafty combing 64s at 
68 to 72c. and short 64s at 64 to 68c 
Zest Cape combing wools were quoted 
at 68 to 70c., and short fine clothing 
wools at 60 to 62c. 

Owing to the great strength of all 
foreign markets, including London, 
eastern buyers had been forced to raise 
their buying limits in Ohio as well as 
the Far West. In the Triangle 27 to 
28c. was being paid, and in Montana 28 
to 30c. These prices were for medium 
wools, fine clips ranging from 18 to 20c. 
in Oregon to 24 to 25c. in Montana and 
the Triangle. These extreme prices 
held through the balance of the season 
in the country. In spite of the fact 
that primary markets were above the 
parity of Boston, western wool growers 
were dissatisfied. As a result of this 
feeling more wool was shipped on con- 
signment to the National Wool and 
Warehouse Co. than in any previous 
year in its history. By the middle of 
\ugust the territory wool States were 
well cleaned up, with the buyers coming 
home and the center of interest being 
transferred to the East. 

With the cleaning up of the primary 


markets in the wool States 
interest was promptly transferred to the 
East, where manufacturers began to 
show interest in the new medium wools 
as soon as it was considered safe to do 
so. In July and August much territory 
wool was transferred in the original 
bags, mainly of clips running to me- 
dium. There was also a moderate 
amount of trading in graded medium 
territories, the grades most in demand 
being half blood and three-eighths blood. 
Scoured values in these first transac- 
tions ran at about 65c. for Utah and 
Wyoming, and a little later at 63, 65 
and 67c. for Utah, with fine Utah, Wyo- 
ming and Colorado at 68 to 70c. and 
medium at 65 to 67c. Early arrivals 
were the early shorn wools, and Mon- 
tana and Idaho clips were not available 
until later. Opening sales of Montana 
were made on the clean basis of 70 to 
72c., and of Idaho at 68 to 70c., in both 
cases mainly of clips running to me- 
dium. Fine wools opened slowly, and 
the bulk of the sale of territory wool 
made in this market in the late summer 
and early fall were of medium charac- 
ter. 

The tremendous volume of foreign 
wool already imported and in sight, led 
to an exceedingly quiet tone to the mar- 
ket for fine territories until late in the 
year. A softening of values resulted 
late in September, and for a time there 
was some eagerness to sell on the part 
of the weak-kneed. With the cleaning 
up of the soft spots, however, there was 
a prompt rally, and in December the 
strongest market of year was seen, with 


territory 


good sales of fine and fine medium 
wools 
TEXAS WOOL MOVED FAIRLY EARLY 


In spite of wide differences of opinion 
between buyers and sellers as to the 
value of the new clip wools, the Texas 
field was cleaned up fairly early, though 
some accumulation was noted at Kerr- 
ville after the wools at other points were 
sold. Going prices in the country were 
17 to 20c. for eight-months’ and 20 to 
25c. for twelve-months’. These prices 
compared with 15 to 18c. for 
months’ and 17 to 20c. for 
months’ the previous year. 


eight- 
twelve- 
Early sales 
to arrive were made in this market at 
63 to 65c. for eight-months’ and 68 to 
70c. for twelve-months’. Later prices 
dropped to 58 to 62c. and 67 to 68c., re- 
spectively. Fall wools opened at 19 to 
20c. in the country, early sales here 
being made on the clean basis of 52 to 
53c¢ 

So much found 
in the local position of fine wools, that 
the first half of November saw a move 
ment on the part of Boston buyers to 
clean up the remaining fine wools in 
Ohio. Buyers from this market picked 
up several million pounds, the buying 
starting aroung 27c., or a little less, to 
the farmers, and quickly advancing to 
28'5 and 29c., and it was finally re- 
ported that as high as 30c. was paid to 
farmers in the heighth of the excite- 
ment. 


encouragement was 


LARGE BUYING IN NEW ZEALAND 
Prominent among the leading events 
of the last half of the wool year was 
the lifting of the embargo on the ship- 
ment of New Zealand crossbreds to 
this country. The strong position of 
crossbreds had already been shown by 
the speculative excitement in the Bu- 
\ires market, and the fact that 
much of the best wool throughout Ar- 
gentina had been covered by early con- 
tracts at what later proved to be low 
prices. As soon as there seemed to be 
a reasonable certainty that Americans 
would be permitted to buy wool in New 
Zealand there was a rush to contract 
clips on the sheep’s back, and by the 
time of the first public sale, which was 


enos 
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held at Christchurch, Nov. 11, it was 
estimated that American buyers had al- 
ready secured 45,000 to 50,000 bales. 
Agitation for the lifting of the em- 
bargo from crossbred woois began late 
in August, and at that time a circular 
was issued by the Textile Alliance ad- 
vising its clients to put themselves in a 
position te take advantage of the shift- 
ing conditions. In view of later devel- 
opments, it is interesting to note that at 
that time, “the London selling brokers, 
replying to a Board of Trade inquiry, 
as to the amount of crossbreds, if any, 
available for export, stated that 50,000 
bales could be allowed to go to America 
and the Allies, after considering Great 
Britain's own needs.” Acting on these 
suggestions American buyers began im- 
mediately to operate in London. 
Americans bought more or less cross- 
bred wool in London in September, and 
promptly filed applications for permits 
to ship the same. It was announced in 
London late in September that the 
British War Department was prepared 
to grant licenses for the shipment of 
crossbred wools, and about the same 
time Australia announced that “ ship- 
ments of crossbreds direct to the United 
States would be allowed, subject to the 
restrictions and limitations already ap- 
plicable to merino wools.” Definite an- 
nouncement of its policy regarding the 
shipment of crossbreds to the United 
States was not made until after the mid- 
dle of October, but at that time it was 
stated officially that “ New Zealand will 
allow exports of a limited quantity of 
to the United States, 
“under the control of the Textile Al- 
liance, and according to the restrictions 
hitherto in force for the exportation 
of merino wools from Australia.” 
“OFF IT GOES} ON IT GOES: EMBARGOES ” 
Thus the matter rested until the sale 
at Wellington on Nov. 17, when some- 
thing approaching a panic was caused 
among importers in this market by a 
cabled statement from New Zealand to 
the effect that the Minister of Customs 
would allow the exportation of only 
about a normal volume of crossbred 
wools to this country, which he figured 
would be 35,000 bales. As Americans 
already had under contract or had 
bought outright well up to 75,000 bales, 
it was not surprising that there was an 
immediate and indignant protest from 
buyers and principals. Little satisfac- 
tion was gained from interviews, but as 
further buying was at later 
sales, some sort of an assurance regard- 
ing the shipment of purchases was sup- 
posed to have been obtained. 


crossbred wools” 


allowed 


\ TRYING BUT PROFITABLE YEAR 

Thus briefly sketched are the salient 
features of a most unusual wool year. 
What decreasing production the 
world over, the poor quality of wool 
resulting from drought conditions over 
a large part of Australia, Panama Canal 
slides which have interfered with the 
free transportation of wool from the 
Antipodes to this market by that route, 
embargoes off and on, and a constant 
enhancement of values in all primary 
markets, the business of importing wool 
has gone forward under conditions of 
unusual uncertainty and difficulty. When 
to these items is added the high level 
on which the domestic clip was bought 
in Ohio and the Far West, it will be 
seen that the lot of the wool man and 
manufacturer has been by no means 
easy. It is a matter of common report, 
nevertheless, in business circles that the 
wool trade is one of the few lines in 
which the profits of the year have been 
above normal. The year closes with all 
wool values, foreign and domestic, at 
the highest level of recent years, yet 
there is an exceedingly optimistic feel- 
ing along the Street, and the trade 
starts 1916 full of courage. 


with 
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LARGEST RECEIVERS OF WOOL IN THE WEST 


B. Harris Wool 


ST. LOUIS, MO 


Boston Office: 
250 SUMMER STREET 
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Ph‘ladelphia Office: 
121 SO. FRONT STREET 


Territory 


WOOLS 


All Wools Sold on Eastern Terms 


Mill Delivery, No Freight or Drayage 
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English Wool and Textiles in 1915 ica, and it 


atter that 


interesting to note that 
war was over, and also after 


the majority of English wools are 5d 


6d per pound, more money to-day than 


Year of Unparalleled Boom Through- 


1 year 1915 will stand out prominently 
s the one during which the greatest 
var of history was fought. Every in- 
ident and influence, from the 
mallest to the greatest, has its central 
int and cause in this great upheaval, 
nd it impossible to discuss any 
hase of the wool textile trade without 
aking a more or less direct reference 
it. New demands have been created 

tf which no one ever before thought. 
Countries outside of Great Britain have 
lso had new possibilities brought be- 
re them in the way of manipulation, 
manufacture and sale of woolen fabrics. 
his has contributed a large share to 
the increased business referred to. In 
ldition to this, there has been develop- 
ment in the opening out of new business 
channels, as represented in the erection 
new buildings for the storage of wool 
port, and the development of ports 
which were not regarded being of 
iny importance for the storage and tran- 
sit of wool before the war commenced. 
These facts are significant in the light 
the tremendous wastage which al- 
ways during any war. The 
magnitude of that waste is in proportion 
to the number of countries involved, the 
number of men brought into the field, 
and the area over which the fighting 
operations extend. At the present time 
almost every country that can possibly 


every 


is 


as 


on 


y > 
goes 





do so is entangled in this great up 
heaval, and there seems to be—and 
rightly so—a complete abandonment of 


racial distine- 
tions. Even countries not actually em- 
broiled in the hostilities are participat- 


Ing 


all previous recognized 


in the war in a commercial sense 
\ll this means not only a tremendous 
amount of financial expenditure, but al- 
so the absolute throwing away of large 
in finance and human life. In 
the midst of it the woolen and other 
textile trades of the British Empire may 
he said, taken on the whole, to he 


issets 


more 
prosperous, and more business is actu 
ally being put through than was _ the 
12 months ago. There may have 
been a certain amount of shifting about, 
the sense that all sections of the in 
dustry from grower to manufacturer 
have not been simultaneously benefited, 
but putting aside all sentiment, the to- 
tal benefit to the wool trade has been 
rmous. 


Case 


NEW CONDITIONS IN RAW MATERIAI 


In a comprehensive review of the 
ol trade, must start dealing 
th the material, for without this 
trade would be helpless, and prices 
id for wool, whatever the general ex 


tent circumstances may be, are always 


one by 


raw 


excellent indication of immediate 
nufacturing conditions, and also of 
ideas held by the members of the 


de as to the prospects before them. 
he most important fact to note in this 
nnection is that the quantity of wool 
nsumed in Great Britain during the 
t 12 months greater than ever 
wn before, all records being broken 
greater quantity of wool has been 
nported from producing are: and 
ss has been sent out to countries which 
ive been in the habit of buying from 
These increased imports and de- 
eased exports have been coincidental 
ith advancing prices, and at the mo- 
nt though tremendous quantities of 
iw material have been consumed 
e€ now in process of consumption, and 
ugh further large weights have re- 


is 


is, 


or 


casual observer would be disposed to 
say that there can be no limit to the 
upward trend of values. At the time 


of writing the strongest influence upon 
the price of the material 
to be that exercised by anticipatory in- 
fluences. 
on 


raw seems 
When a war has been going 
for over 18 months, with such car- 
nage and loss as is accompanying the 
present one, and when the depletion of 
labor the of em 
ployers, every right-minded man begins 
to wonder how soon it will all be ended, 
and though there is no safety whatever 
in making either suggestions or antic- 
ipations with respect to the conclusion 
of hostilities, enterprising men are look- 
ing forward to the time when larger 
civilian requirements will be found in 
the market than at the 
present moment. This attitude is being 
largely met with by one or two outside 
countries, buyers from the United States 
being known to be responsible for some 


is ever before eyes 


are existent 


of the high prices which have recently 
been paid in Australia. A significant 
fact in relation to wool prices to-day is 
that they have advanced to their present 
point in spite of the dolorous feeling to 
which expressions were given soon after 
the war commenced. Then there seemed 
to be no prospect whatever of anything 


but declining prices, the result of cur- 
tailed consumption, but to-day the posi- 
tion of the raw material is an exceed- 
ingly strong one. Drought in the Col 
onies has wrought great havoc among 


the flocks, large numbers of sheep died 
through lack of food and water in the 
early part of the year, and a decrease 
in the next Australian clip is estimated 
at about 500,000. bales. this 
conjunction with the manufac 
turing requirements likely 
ultimately to every 
reason for repeating the statement just 
made that the raw material 1 
exceedingly sound 


Taking in 
large 
which are 


devel p, there is 


is in an 


position 


RECORD TIMI 
Seeing that 


FOR ENGLISH FLEECES 

\merica has always been 
customer the English wool 
and also that English 


grown wools have always been greatly 


a good 


market, 


in 


seeing 


influenced by every important war which 
has taken place in the history of this 
country, some important particulars may 








be set forth under this head. Readers 
will remember the war between the 
Northern and Southern States of Amer 
Jan 
d 
O's @uper ustre (40-44 Eng shod, per 
1-39's sup. demi lustre (44-46's Eng. and 
Col.), per gross 9 4 
1-30s demi lustre (40-44's English), per 
gross ; : 9 
1-36's demi lustre (40-44's English), per 
gross ‘i seee . ° a 
1-60's ordinary (60's) botany, per gross 7 ‘ 
1-60's super (70's) botany, per gross s “ 
1-2S's alpaca, per gross l2 
1-36's mohair, medium, per gro 
2-32's mohair, light, gray, low r it 
2-32's mohair, light, gray, med per Ih. 2 
$9’'s mohair, light, gray, med,, per | ; 
lti's cashmere medium, scou per b 
2-40's camel hair, scoured, per Ib 
1-60's super (64's), botany, per 1 
2-48's white (64's), botany, per ’ 
2-60's white (70's), botany, per Ib 7 
2-48'’s mixtures and solids (64's), botany 
per lb. 
2-48’s marls (64's), botany, per Ib 11 
2 *s worsted, Scotch, per Ib 10 
2 worsted (40's), crossbred, per Ib 2 
e worsted (46's), crossbred, per It 2 § 
2-4°'s orsted (46's), English and pick 
hog, per Ib 7 
2-16's worsted (32's), crossbred, per Ib 11 
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2-20's worsted (50's), crossbred, per lt Qq 
12's hosiery, white (40's), per Ib 9 1 
3-12's hosiery, white (46's), per lb 2 4 
6's to 12's Genappe, per Ib 2 


32d. 


28d in 


In 1872 Lincoln hogs made 
29d in January, and had only fallen to 
December 


up to 


at 12 


These record prices 


d per pound, 
l4d, while halfbreds were mostly aroun 


Irish hogs were 


the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, there they were immediately before the wat 
out Entire Trade With High Prices was a great boom in British manufactur commenced. The month of September, 
ae yeas 7 ; : ing circles from which English wools 1914, may be taken as the one durin 
(From Our Regular ( orresponde nt.) cently been purchased and will ultimately benefited considerably. Only in 1864 which everybody was in the dumps 
BRaprorp, ENG., Dee. 23. come forward into the manufacturing the price paid for Lincoln hogs was as prices for raw material and its 
VERY year brings its exceptional aveRs Of ‘erent Britain, yet such via high as 26d, while at the end they made ducts were all at the lowest point 
experiences and circumstances, and markable prices have been paid that a ; 


ing that month Lincoln hogs were selling 























have not been reached during the 13!.d, and Down wools ranged 
course of the present hostilities, but 14 to lod. The only classes which hav: 
Prices for English Fleece Wool in 1915 
Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept oO No 
d dl d d d d a d d d i 
Lincoln hogs 13 he Lily L7k& 1X 17 7g IS ty LS 17 ty ; 181 ‘ 
Lincoln wethers 14 15% 417% 18 17 18 18%2 18 172 184 
Nottingham hogs 13%, l , 17%, 1s 17 1S IN% LS Li, 2 3} ’ 
Nottingham, wethers. 134% ) % 18 17 1X I8lg 18 17% Ly 8 ly 
Leicester hogs 13% 18% 1 1S 17 S 8% 18 7% m 18% 
Leicester wethers 14 1a ay 1S 17 18 IN ty 1s 17% Ms LN 9’, 
Yorkshire hogs. 14 2 2 1s 17 1S lS 2 1s 17% ‘ IS ly ‘ 
Yorkshire wethers 14 15% l7 ty 1s 17 1s Ls 1s ‘s 4 IS ty 
North hogs Lt ty 1s 19 LY tg 19 19% 21 l 2 lly 
North wethers Ltt, ] IS lJ 19 19 20 ) ’ ) 2 
Irish hogs, super 16%, 17 IS %y 19% IStg 20 1 ) 2 
Irish ethers, super.16 i by IS% 19% 18% 20 20 phy , ) 
Irish hogs, selected . 7 17% 18% 17% 19% 20 0 ' ' r 
Irish wethers, sel’td.154g 161% 17% 18% 17% 19% 20 0 ' ' by 
Kent tegs, selected 17 Is 19 204 19% 19% 21 l ) JU hy L 
Kent wether sel'td.1t 7 ISty 19% 14 192 ’ phy 0 ly 
Super Stafford hogs.16% 17% IS% 19 IS) 19 ot ye 20% 
Super Staf'd wethers, 16 i INt, ly 1s! 19 bly ) rib hy 20 2 
Half-bred hogs, Mid 
land Counties 16 7 1N1 19 ‘ ' pty 
Half-bred wethers 
Midland Counties. .16 17 Ls! ’ Ny Hy 2 ’ < 
Norfolk half-bred 
hogs 161 l7 te 14 1Y si ' 
Norfolk half-bred 
wethers 16% 17% ' 2 ly Le 
Pick Shropshire hogs. 1s! iMly pte Z1liy 20% a2 ly o2 
Pick Shropshire 
yethers IS 149k, Jl, Z1te Qt 
Southdown tegs 1S 1” ’ l ai 
Southdown ewes LS ly 19 1% 21 2 
Cheviot hogs. super. TS 1% 2 19 ’ ’ ) ' ) 
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2] BOSTON, W 


Economy in Handling, Warehousing and Forwarding. 


Prompt and intelligent attention to the requirements of clients, 


lowest rates for insurance, accurate weighing, careful handling 
and rapid forwarding are assured. 


All our stores have direct track connections with main |ine 
railroad and steamboat terminals. 
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The Largest and Best fare 
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Largest Facilities and Best Equipment for Storage of Every Description. 


Most Modern, well appointed, fully equipped and conveniently located 
stores for wool, cotton and all other raw and finished textile products, 
including cold storage when desired. 

Bonded and free warehouses, with a total capacity of 9,146,000 
cubic feet. 


BOSTON” 
SERVICE 
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BRETON 


OILS FOR WOOL 


Adapted for All Kinds 
of Wool Batching 


In Daily Use by Leading Mills for Over 
30 Years 














Made in grades to meet different requirements 


en nd Greases for Textile ssitteanien 


‘oom Oils Spindle Oiis Engine Oils Dynamo Oils Cylinder Oils Machine Oils 







“test and approval” 





Sufficient oil of any kind sent subject to 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON Works: Claremont, Jersey City, N. J. PHILADELPHIA 








WINSLOW & CO. | 


Commission Merchants : 


DOMESTIC W OX OY I FOREIGN 


BOSTON _ 


Sole Selling Agents: 


NEW YORK, 12 Spruce Street . 
PHILADELPHIA, 135 S. Front St. 248 Summer Street ARMOUR & COMPANY Fr 
CHICAGO, Union Stock Yards Pulled Wools wh 
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not advanced so much in price are the 
mountain wools, though even here ad- 
vances up to 4d per pound are seen. 
The date of the declaration of war 
was Aug. 4, 1914. Before then the ma- 
jority of the English wool fairs had 
been held, and that there was not at 
that time any serious anticipation of the 
country being thrown into the turmoil 
which followed. These fairs went ex- 
ceedingly well, though on later occa- 
sions some growers congratulated them- 
selves on not having disposed of their 
clips, it being a recognized axiom among 
them that their products were all worth 
more in war time than during a period 
of peace. These, of course, are events 
which took place in 1914, but their sig- 
nificance has been brought out plainly 
during the past 12 months, and, though 
an embargo was placed on cross- 
bred wools and a tight hand was held 
on Scotch Blackfaced, within the course 
ot the last three or four months some 
members of the trade have been ex- 
pressing the opinion that the time had 
come for allowing Scotch Blackfaced to 
be exported to such countries as could 
safely receive it, that is, those which 
could be relied upon not to send wool 
supplies forward to enemy countries 


WAR BOOSTED WOOL PRICES 


The great changes in English wool 
prices have been brought about by the 
development of large war requirements. 
The demands of the British government 
for khaki cloths supplemented by those 
for France, Belgium and Russia have 
all resulted in English wools being in 
exceedingly demand, while the 
large hosiery requirements have contrib 
uted their quota to the consumption ot 
Downs, halfbreds and Kents. Every 
wool has moved freely, and, 


Ror vd 


class of 
though Scotch was kept decidedly in the 
background at an early period of the 
war, the last six month have seen a de 
cided change, and for some time steady 
demand has been witnessed. There is 
no need to make extensive reference 
Scotch wools, for the 
table here given shows 


to the price of 
comprehensive 

what they are now worth. It is suff- 
cient to say that they are to-day easily 
2'4d. to 3d. per pound above the bottom 
point. Stress has been laid upon mili 
tary orders, and these have undoubtedly 
influenced prices considerably in an up- 
ward direction; but American purchases 
must receive due credit, and there is no 
doubt whatever that the buying done by 
users on that side has contributed the 
largest share. Merchants in Bradford 
have trequently stated that they have 
been quite unable to cope with the in 
quiry forthcoming, the position in this 
respect being so acute that firms have 
been unable to present samples for the 
simple reason that they quite 
Teared out of the lines wanted. 


were 


TREMENDOUS DEMAND FOR TOPS 


Wool prices are 
as a criterion of the state of the mar 
ket, but viewing the trade strictly from 
the West Riding standpoint, it has to 
be said that prices on tops are a still 
more reliable indicator of the state of 
the consuming end of the trade. The 
outstanding features in the Bradford top 
market have been the constantly ascend 
ing prices for that commodity and _ the 
great pressure which has been brought 
upon combing machinery in 
consequence of the existence of larg 
immediate demands. When the pro 
ductive capacity of two important manu 
facturing countries such as Belgium and 
France is almost entirely destroyed, and 
when this state of affairs exists simul- 
taneously with increasing demands for 
the product which the machinery in 
those countries would have turned out 
under normal circumstances, the only 
thing which one can expect is that the 


generally accepted 


to bear 
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country which can in any measure sup- 
ply the deficiency, will be called upon 
This is exactly what has hap- 
pened to the combing machinery in this 
country, and though there is no doubt 
that efficient organization has done much 
to prevent absolute chaos, there is still 
some indication of a need for a further 
straightening out, and not until the war 
is ended and more machinery is brought 
nto operation on the Continent will the 
pressure, which is now being experi- 
enced, be relieved. During the past 12 
months there have been occasions when 
the market has been much disturbed by 
the demand made for early delivery of 
hotany tops, and almost fabulous prices 


Lo do SO, 


have been paid to secure the delivery 
wanted. The inability of topmakers and 
combers in individual fulfill 
their contracts, has resulted in the mar 
ket being scoured in order to tind any 
who by chance could supply the need 
of the moment. This has been the most 
fruitful cause for top prices having ad 
vanced so tremendously, and though at 
the time of writing a somewhat more 
normal state of affairs obtains, it is a 
fact that topmakers are naming prices 
for delivery three or four months into 
next year which are decidedly above 
the average level. From a state of ex- 
treme depression the top market has 
been lifted into one of extreme health 


Cases to 


iness and soundness, and the prospect 
seems to be that even when civilian re 
quirements have to be entrusted with 
the continuance of trade, good values 
will continue to be paid. At the present 
time both botany and crossbred tops art 
ibout 24c. per pound more than they 
were 12 months ago 


GREAT MANUFACTURING 


Many work 


upon the wool trade which have been 


PRESSURE UPON 


influences have been at 


noticeable only to those intimately as- 
sociated with its workings. The strong 


est outward evidence of the great 


healthiness and activity which has 


existed in manufacturing circles 1s, 
however, one which is patent to all. In 


West Yorkshire mills 


have pressure, 


Riding and 
been running at high 
this heing particularly so during the 
early stages of the war when the British 
government stepped in and demanded 
that all civilian orders should be put on 
one side, and that military orders be 
completed. In order to comply with 
these demands overtime became neces 
sary, the result being that in many mills 
was never allowed to 


hands being em- 


the machinery 
stand, two shifts of 
ployed in keeping the machinery run 
ning and getting out the manufactured 
goods. Of course, for some time the 
fabrics were all of the khaki order, and 
not until the government was satisfied 
that there was sufficient khaki to clothe 
the soldiers was there anything of the 
nature of a slackening Even since 
then looms and spindles have been well 
occupied, and though there have been 
occasions when new orders were scarce, 
it has inevitably happened that before 
there was any opportuntiy for ma 
chinery to come to an actual standstill, 
further business was placed. In this 
way the ball has heen kept rolling, and 
though overtime is not now so general 
there are many mills which 
are being kept running 
than the ordinary working day. 

The military demands of France, Bel 
gium, Italy and Russia have all, in turn 
contributed to the pressure which has 
been experienced, and even 
countries, particularly Scandinavia, have 
come in and offered orders. With re 


spect to these latter countries, however, 


as it Was, 


much longer 


neutral 


the imposition of embargoes has been a 
serious obstacle, and one wonders what 
the state of the trade in this country 
would have been at the present time if 
orders had been allowed to flow with 


houses in which they 


their wonted freedom. Last August and 
September was probably the quietest 
period experienced since hostilities be 
gan. All machinery was then certainly 
well occupied, and there was no imme 
diate prospect of its being brought to a 
standstill, but placed 
smaller than those given out during the 
height of the boom. 


orders were 
The supposed plac 
ing by Italy or Russia of khaki orders 
in the United States aroused criticism, 
particularly as it was stated that there 
was ample room for them in this coun 
try, and that looms were being kept 
standing for work. There 
seems, however, to have been little real 


want of 


ground for the complaints which were 


made, recent developments having 
shown that there was less justification 
for them than any one supposed, and 
there has been no slackness anywhere 
except among a few manufacturers of 
high-class goods. During November 
orders totaling 6,000,000 yards of khaki 


serge were placed among the manufac 
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turers of this country on Russian ac 
count, and this means not only a con- 
manufacturing 
conditions, but also that topmakers and 


good 


tinuance of the 
spinners have taken a longer lease of 
life 
on 


in respect of the orders they have 
their books 

and yarns have received impetus from 
and, though there is no doubt 
whatever that the opportunity is being 


Prices for both tops 
this cause, 


taken as much as possible to supply the 
civilian requirements, these military or 
ders will certainly have to be handled 
with sufficient facility to insure delivery 
on the date required. This means that 
the position of the manufacturers of this 
country is an exceedingly healthy one, 
for, in addition to the booking of these 
military contracts, there is no abatement 
whatever in the demand on export ac- 
count. The Canadian market has re 
cently been 
provement, while both France and the 


showing considerable im 


home trade have been placing orders for 


gabardines and dress goods 


English Textile Trade in 1915 


Extraordinary Year in Colonial 


Wool With Wide Fluctuations 


(trom Our Regular Correspondent) 
») 


LON WON, ENG.. Dec 
course followed by the Colo 


— 
nial 


twelve 


wool trade during the last 
months has been 
and 1915 is likely to be 
upon as perhaps the most extraordinary 


period the 


phonomenal 
looked back 


staple has ever experienced 
Both supply and demand were subject 
to intluences of exceptional character 
Krom the beginning of the year there 
was continuous difficulty in the trans 
ference of bales of wool from the ships 
in which they 


arrived to the ware- 


were to be ex 


posed hts, in the early months of 
the vear, produced a condition almost 
chaotic experience taught sellers that 


it was useless to fight against impossi 
bilities and so gradually things settled 
down to the acceptance of a maximum 
offering of 8,500 bales per day. It has 
not always been found possible to main 
tain even this reduced total, however, 
and the 
together with the ultimate 


outcome of the arrangement, 

elimination 
of selling on Mondays, has caused the 
auctions to be spread over a= much 
larger portion of the year than usual, 
thus curtailing the opportunities upon 
which dealers and top makers rely for 
passing on their purchases to custom 
affect 


inability of the 


ers \nother adverse influence 
ing supplies was the 
railway companies to handle the trans 
portation of wool to manufacturing dis 
tricts 


causing great accumulations at 


the various docks and warehouses, 
while owners were in urgent need of 
bought and _ paid 


for but could not have delivered \] 


the wools they had 


though some improvement has been ef 
fected in recent months, there are still 
wrong-deliy 


many non-delivered and 


ered bales not vet adjusted 


WAR REOUIREMENTS DOMINATI 


Demand has to some extent been af 
fected by government action. The em 
bargo on the exportation of merino was 
removed with respect to certain destina 
tions, followed in the autumn by the re 
moval of the embargo on ia specified 
quantity of crossbred. But the dominat 
ing feature in the situation as regards 
demand has been the military and naval 
requirements of this [ 
those which are in 


Most operative has, of course, been the 


country and of 
alliance with it 
requirements for wools of crossbred 
character, but for more than half the 
vear, the buving of scoured merinos for 
the woolen factories of Russia has been 
the deciding establishing 
the value of these descriptions 


influence in 


SHARP AND WIDE FLUCTUATIONS 


Fluctuations during the course of the 


} 


Veal lave otten been sharp and sudden, 


likewise 


wide and varying The same 


article has shown a difference of 2d 


per pound in price, not only in one 


week as compared with its successor, 


but even in the course of but a few 


+} 


days This indicates another of the 


difficulties under which business was 


carried on and demonstrates the awk 
wardness of the position in which Lon 
don representatives of growers in the 


Colonies were at times 


placed The 
clearage between the value of merino 


wools of good staple and condition, and 


of those of short and decidedly faulty 
| 


char ictel has een very strikin J and 


tended to become more and more a 


centuated as the year progressed De 
cided faulty crossbreds also showed, 
though not to the same extent, a marked 


disproportion in value, more especially 


during the months when the coarser 
tibered article was on the down grade 
In the classes of raw material referred 
to the absence of customary extensive 
Continental demand was severely felt, 


and while the home industries would 


have | 


een glad to take advantage of 
the much cheaper wool thus available, 
they were prevented from operating on 
al extensive scale, through the con 
gested condition of the existing carbon 
izing plants So far as it is possible 


to generalize under the exce ptional cir 


cumstances at present obtaiming, it may 
he said, that merino wools are 40 
ver cent., fine crossbreds 30 per cent., 
medium crossbreds 30 per cent., and 
arse 30 per cent. higher than at. the 
lose of 1914 
OPENING ALI IRREGULAR 


\t this time it is a little difficult to 
isualize, far less account for the posi 
tion of fine-haired raw material just 
prior to the opening of 
1915 \t that time the 
haunted by the apparition of an ava- 


lane he of 


business in 
trade was 


merino wool with which it 
was feared it would be impossible for 
British Isles to 
temoval of the embargo on the 
export ¢ f these 


the machinery in the 
COpe J 
descriptions had been 
insistently and widely urged, and the 
length 
cede to the request 


government at decided to ac- 
Before the selling 
season opened on Jan. 19, it was inti- 
mated that, under certain guarantees, 
the export of merino wools would be 
allowed to Great Britain’s allies, to the 
United States of America, and to other 
approved neutral countries. Naturally 


this arrangement exercised a stimulat- 
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ing effect and added to the famine 
which the impossibility of getting im- 
ports to the mills tended to create, 
causing the first auctions of the year 
to show a marked contrast to the clos- 
ing sales of 1914. As the sales pro- 
gressed the market grew stronger and 
prices steadily hardened, until at the 
close an advance was registered of 714 
per cent. in the case of good merino 
wools, and 15 to 20 per cent. in that of 
faulty sorts, descriptions which in the 
previous auctions received slight atten- 
tion. 
U. S. STARTED BUYING 

The removal of the embargo on me- 
rino wools, having come with some sud- 
denness, found comparatively few Amer- 
ican representatives in London, but at 
the end of the two and a half weeks’ 
interval, which separated the first and 
second series of sales, United States 
buyers appeared in force. Before the 
sales opened a newly devised method 
to secure wool going across the At- 
lantic from getting to the enemy was 
communicated to the trade. If not 
quite agreeable to American operations, 
it was generally approved, and _ pur- 
chases were made on so liberal a scale 
that a further rise in prices naturally 
ensued. Thus, while greasy and scoured 
merinos started with a rise of 5 to 7% 
per cent., by the time the brief series 
of ten days was over a further rise of 
equal proportion had been established. 
Fine qualities of the greasy crossbred 
staple did little more than hold their 
own, but coarse and medium grades ap- 
preciated in value to the extent of 5 to 
10 per cent., while slipes were only 
slightly dearer than on the previous oc- 
casion. The third series began March 
16, coinciding with a time of extreme 
pressure on all the mills of this coun- 
try, which did not have machinery 
enough to cope with the orders for war 
requirement which poured in upon them 
from the British government and from 
France. 

CROSSBRED PRICES DECLINE 

The Easter season brought a_ well 
earned rest to those engaged in the 
wool trade albeit it cut down the time 
for clearing up arrears and getting 
things in order to a bare three weeks. 
When the trade assembled in London 
for the fourth series it was found that 
the demand for crossbreds had depreci- 
ated. The decline in prices was not 
serious; still it marked the turn of the 
tide and was attributed primarily to a 
cessation of the home government's or- 
ders, and secondly to some financial 
stringency. Many were still unable to 
obtain delivery of importations for 
which they had long since paid, and 
top makers were unable to get their 
wools combed, the initial step toward 
converting them into money. At the 
outset the finest grades showed little 
or no change, whereas medium and 
coarse sorts receded to the extent of 
a 6. 7 per cent. As the sales pro- 
backward movement in 
descriptions increased, but a rally 
toward the end brought about consid- 


erable 


gressed the 


these 


Poor conditioned and 


short slipes were the most seriously af- 


recovery 


fected, suffering a fall of about 10 per 


cent. Merinos, at least, those of good 
character found the strongest market, 
the most conspicuous features in that 
connection being a powerful Russian 
demand for the best scoureds, and ex- 
tremely by the 
home trade and the French government 


for shafty warp parcels 


spirited 


competition 


ROSSBREDS UP AND DOWN 

The interval 
five-and-a-half 
proved a period of general activity in 
the home and Continental manufactur- 
ing districts. An extensive and varied 
for raw material 


ensued was of 
1 


which 


weeks’ duration an 


mquiry was experi- 
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enced in London, emanating not only 
from Yorkshire but also from the 
French government and on Russian ac- 
count. This led to a considerable turn- 
over by private treaty which, but for 
the difficulty experienced in getting new 
arrivals from ship to warehouse, and 
transported from London to the in- 
terior, would doubtless attained 
greater dimensions. Simultaneously, at 
the country fairs and auctions record 
prices were being secured for the home- 
grown clip. 


have 


Under these circumstances 
the opening of the fifth series on June 
29, took place under the most favorable 
conditions and with every prospect of 
their continuance. Greasy merinos im- 
mediately exhibited a gain in value of 
5 to 7% per cent., while scoureds were 
almost equally strong in demand and 
price. Crossbred descriptions did not 
do quite so well in so far as fine quali- 
ties were They merely 
maintained their position, whereas, me- 
dium and coarse grades appreciated to 
the extent of 5 to 7% per cent. A 
somewhat staggering surprise, how- 
ever, awaited the trade; before the 
series had been eight or ten days in 
progress, things took an unlooked for 
turn. In the light of subsequent events 
there can be little doubt that the cause 
was mainly financial, though the lack 
of fresh government orders played a 
part. The tying up of money in wool, 
delivery of which could not be made, 
or which when obtained could not be 
combed, had been steadily on the in- 


concerned 


crease, and, as a matter of course, exer 
cised a crippling effect in many direc- 
tions. Except in the case of shafty 
warp merino in the grease, which ulti 
mately stood as much as 15 per cent. 
final May level, and the 
sorts of scoured which main- 
tained their position, prices sagged all 
round, the most pronounced decline 
taking place in the price of medium 
and coarse greasy crossbreds, which, in 
addition to losing their initial gain, fell 
further to the extent of 7% to 10 per 
cent. Much the same weakening oc- 
curred in slipes which depreciated 10 
per cent. from their final May parity. 
SHAFTY AND SCOURED MERINOS STRONG 

The longest interval of the year fol- 
lowed these sales which ended on July 
24, the sixth series opening on Sept. 6. 
\n opportunity was thus afforded for 
rest and holiday taking, also for at- 
tending to arrears which had mounted 
up in the early months of the year. 
Little in the way of fresh business was 
done until nearly the end of August, 
when America showed some interest in 
faulty scoured merino wools. The 
auctions were well attended but the 
competition was somewhat intermittent. 
It was consistently strong so far as 
shafty greasy merinos were concerned, 
enabling these fully to maintain their 
position. The demand was likewise al 
ways good for high-class scoured me- 
rinos, largely appropriated by Russia, 
but other sorts declined, medium wools 
losing 5 per cent., and inferior and 


above the 


choice 


Values of Wool for Seven Years 


The following are the average values of a bale of Colonial wool in London during the 
past seven years 

1915. 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 1909, 

Merinos Te £18% £17 £17% £15% £15% £17% £15% 

Crossbred . 24 18% 17% 15% 15% 17 14% 


Statistics of supplies during the past six years and of the total quantities of Colonial and 
River Plate wool imported from 1896 to 1915 as compiled by H. Schwartze, Buchanan & Co., 


of London, England, are appended 


Imports of Wool for the Season 
































1915 
Sydney : , 525,464 2 
Queensland ; ; ‘ 228,748 1. 
Port Phillip. 5 fave fantail 302,172 f 3 
Adelaide ...... 86,675 3, 99,602 93,978 
Tasmania... as 369 ¥. 20,985 19,382 
West Australia....... 469 57, 81,894 67,796 
New Zealand ,904 508,030 521,104 522,396 525,737 
Total Australasian..... 1,796,801 2,968 1,287,578 1,401,427 1,433,998 1,455,946 
oT Eee TT TEE ere ee 373,418 ,850 358,280 357,126 295,167 313,471 
Total into England. 7 2,170,219 1,600,818 1,645,858 1,758,553 1,729,165 1,769,417 
Of which was forwarded by 
Australasia 
To interior... as 460,400 *446,200 *426,400 *460,000 *477,000 
TO Che COmtINOMt. 6.036 c6s ccc 64,100 *64,190 *95,400 *101,200 *138,000 
ee Oe 6 oe akira as 21,500 *21,200 46,200 *20,000 *79,000 
Total ... whidvs ave thie ated 799,500 546,000 *531,500 *568,000 *582,000 *694,000 
Cane: TO 1RtOTIOk .c6uce 284,700 141,500 128,000 107,700 83,000 73,000 
To the Continent ow e 1,300 182,000 182,000 *191,000 152,900 189,400 
TO AMOFICE.. 0 c006s os . 29,000 1,000 1,000 2,300 1,100 600 
Total... > ope 315,000 324,500 311,000 301,000 237,000 263,000 
Total forwarded 1,114,500 870,500 *8§42,500 *869,000 819,000 957,000 
Continent (direct) Aus 
tralasian .. , 251,824 1,063,556 1,001,263 1,053,768 1,077,323 933,018 
Cape - 3 145,512 120,968 125.966 105.645 80,870 63,265 
America (direct) Austral 
asian .... ‘ 108,419 45,974 7,078 8,101 12,591 22,316 
Total Australasian 2,157,044 2,332,498 2,295,919 2,463,296 2,523,912 2,411,280 
Cape . 518,930 498,818 484,246 462,77 376,037 376,736 
Total Colonial bales a 2,675,974 2,831,316 2,780,165 2,926,267 2,899,949 2,788,016 
River Plate sent to Europe 260,000 50,000 107,000 160,000 478,000 $256,000 
To the United States... 118.000 1H,000 0.000 37.000 21.000 16,000 
Total bales . 78.000 108.000 137.000 $97,000 499.000 161.000 
*After deducting woo ent 
to London market Aus 
tralia sent to America S41) ; 4 19 
Comparative Imports Into Europe and North America 
BALES 
R Punta Faulkland 
Au i ( ( Plate Arena I ur ’ 
rT ] 1H 000 SS.000 oon 13,006 l ” 0 2 17,000 
189 1,834.00 64.00 ’ m0 mao m0 7,606 682,000 
SS rai mo ‘ ” ’ m mo L000 7 Of § G5, 000 
LSauGg 1,64 0 7.00 0 mo 1000 10 > 175,000 
poa0 1.4 0 son l ' OO 1HS_O0 2 00 ” 2 093.000 
L9ol 1.74 On 7.000 10 Oo ” 7,900 ’ 2 29.000 
1902 1.699.000 wo 1.9 ooo yao 1.000 S O00 2,484,000 
190 1.451.000 oo l " ao x O00 16.000 7.000 2,286,000 
1904 l.é m0 ’ Oo 4 mo 1 mo S000 1 ) 2 3,000 
ah 1,¢ O00 mo 1.4 moo ooo 0,000 100 2 367,000 
1am 1,833,000 288.000 071,000 {57.000 43.000 7,200 2,598,000 
1907 2,103,000 287,000 2,390,000 {78,000 $5,400 7.600 2,921,000 
14908 2,072,000 276,000 2 { mao S400 600 7,100 2,890,000 
1909 2,296,000 SO, 000 876,000 71,000 100 S100 3 17,000 
1910 2.41 mo 77.000 78 oo 1+ ” 100 SN ” 3,312,000 
1911 2,524,001 76.000 ao wm 99.000 60.500 § 200 ,468,000 
912 9 4¢ 000 46 "0 ’ G26 000 197.000 moo §.000 3.484.000 
1913 2,296,000 484,000 2 O00 $27,000 63.000 8.000 3,288,000 
1914 2 2 000 199.000 » 1.000 406,000 & O00 8.000 3,303,000 
1915 23 O00 ‘ m 2 6,000 4 OOo $5,000 7.200 2,106,000 
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faulty fully 10 per cent 
Crossbred wools in the 


of their value. 
grease showed 
no important alteration The two ex 
tremes of quality ruled slightly dearer, 
but the 


changed, except in the case of such lots 


grades between were quite un- 


as were taken for export to America. 


GENERAL ADVANCE AT SEVENTH SERIES 
No development of importance oc 
curred during the three weeks which 


sixth and 
latter 
much on the level at which the former 


intervened between — the 


seventh series and the opened 
closed so far as fine-haired wool was 
concerned. For crossbreds an increased 
demand at once asserted itself which 
was effective in raising the value of 
most de scriptions 5 to 714 per cent 
For a time selling of all fair to good 
went on 


sorts steadily on this basis, 
while short faulty and inferior merinos 
dragged heavily at a decline of 5 to 
10 per cent. Within about a week of 
the close the market suddenly but em- 
phatically braced up with the result that 
all classes reached a position in ad- 
vance of that at which they stood when 
the sales with the 
final September quotations greasy comb 
ing merinos ruled 7! 


began. Compared 
per cent., scoured 
combing merinos 5 per cent. higher, and 
even faulty sorts realized from par to 
5 per cent. advance. Still more marked 
was the rise in crossbreds, which made 
a gain averaging 10 per cent. in the case 
of the greasy and slipe classes, and of 
1214 to 15 per cent. in scoured descrip- 
tions. 

The short interval prior to the final 
from being 
Considerable demand showed itself im 
mediately after the auctions closed, on 
export account, chiefly affecting fine 
crossbred wool, but before the two and 
a half weeks had run their course de- 
mand grew in liveliness and spread to 
the industry of this country. The main 
cause of the activity was the receipt of 
an army contract from Russia with the 
prospect of further business from that 
quarter and of extensive orders from 
the British War Office. Under these 
circumstances the auctions opened with 
an excellent tone, and as they pro 
gressed strength was added to strength 
and the closing level was the market's 
highest. The advance established in 
values ranged from 5 per cent. in the 
case of short, faulty, to 15 per cent. in 
that of shafty warp combing 
and from 7™% per cent. for slipe cross- 
bred lambs to at least 12% per cent. 
for good to superior scoured and greasy. 
On this basis practically all the wool in 
warehouse was disposed of, only 10,000 


series was far inactive 


merino, 


bales remaining unsold to be carried 


forward into the new year. 


STOCKS OF WOOL IN CHICAGO 


The following comparative tables ot 
Chicago wool stocks have been prepared 





by John H. Howard & Son. This year’s 
estimate is up to Dec. 28 
1915. 
I ritory 12,619,900 
Bright and Semi-Bright 350,000 
Pulled 1.9¢ 000 
Scoured 177,500 
Sundrie 6,900 
4 ) 
1914. 
errttore ; 10.000 
Bright and Semi-Bright icon 1,705,000 
Pu i 000 
d 486, 
sg 10.000 
7,921,000 
1913. 
I ritor 6,485,000 
Bright 1 Sen Brigh 165,000 
Pulled 1,483,000 
Scoured 723,78 
Sundr < 140,000 
1912. 
Territory a ; 3.449.900 
Bright and Semi-Bright ; 927,600 
Texas ‘ ; 5000 
California e 7 0,000 
Pulled e% ‘ 1,418,400 
Scoured 4 820,560 


Sundries 38,600 
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THE SARGENT WOOL WASHE 


Embodies ideas making for production and quality of output; economizes in soap, power and 
physical effort; depreciation reduced to the smallest percentage; as strongly recommended by the 
man in overalls as by agent, superintendent or proprietor. 


Ox > 


Interior of Bowls positively self-cleaning at the same time that liquor is drawn off 
Result, time saved capacity gained. Liquor drawn off or transferred to preceding Bow] 
rapidly,—Result, time saved — capacity gained. Large volume Settling Tank. Large volume 
Scouring Bowl—Results, long run with same liquor capacity gained. 





Meritorious points from feed to doffer end. A highly representative American Wool Washer 
made in the United States of America for home production and for export. 


Oversea inquiries of our Wool Washer, Wool Les demandes d'informations d’outremer sur Las solicitudes de allende el mar relativas a 

Dryer, Burr Picker or other machines which we a rsdiger de laine, aot de laine, Ar-  nuestras Lavadoras de lana, Secadoras de lana, 

a : racheuses d’epines et autres machines que no rrancador » espinas ' aquinz ; 

build will be promptly answered, with particulars . re ; : pile scne Tene ee SEONS 7 Saree Sees Oe 

. fabriquons, recevront une prompte response avec fabricamos, recibiran pronta atencion, con de- 
and prices details et prix, dans la langue d'origine. talles y precios, en la lengua de su origen. 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corporation 


Graniteville Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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AUSTRALIAN SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 53) 


ars accustomed to buying wool only 
the original bag. He can make a 
irly good guess at the shrinkage in 
locality he has visited many seasons, 
t when it comes to estimating the 
rinkage upon any given ot 
irted wool he appears to be absolutely 
sea. Nor does he appear to be able 
determine the comparative value of 

skirted fleeces, of the bellies, and 
the skirts. But is this the fault of 
system’? We made no more classes 
in are made in Australia the 


class 


with 


me kind of fleeces, and if the system 
elf is faulty why do not these buyers 
egest to the Australian sheepmen that 
y make fewer classes, particularly for 
short, is it 


American trade? In 





{EN THE SHEEP ARE SHEARED, SHOWING 
SHEARERS’ STATIONS 

not because of lack of experience or 

knowledge that the number of classes 

we made proved confusing? To us it 


the wool has been 
injured because of the different quali 


is inconceivable that 


ties being segregated as Australians 
segregate them \s to expense at the 
shearing shed, the number of classes 
makes no difference. There are a num- 
ber of manufacturers in this country 
who appear to be able to use all grades 
of western wool and who send _ their 


representatives West to buy it in the 
original There also appears to 
I American 


be a considerable number of 
manufacturers who will buy little or 


bags. 


no wool in the original bags because 
it is unsuited to their needs. Now, 
if we continue to pack it in the old 
way the market for our wool is more 


restricted and it does not require pro- 
found reasoning to reach the conclusion 
that the manufacturer who can use the 
wool packed in the old way must be 
able to buy it at a lower price than if 
the values were properly segregated. 
Wool classed and baled takes a 15 
per cent. lower freight rate from Inter- 
mountain points than when packed in 


the old way. In many localities this 
means a saving of more than 2c. per 
tleece. 


lhe expense of twine and the labor of 
hoth tying the fleeces and afterwards 
removing the twine are eliminated. 
The actual placing of the wool in the 
iles at the Pioneer sheds, after it left 

hands of the classer, the past sea 
n was faulty. The fleeces were in 
any instances broken and many er- 
rs were made by the handlers. This 
s due to our having only an amateur 
ling crew. It comes as a result of the 
ict that employes in the West 
ver been taught that a fleece of wool 
valuable. There is no good reason 
hy a fleece after being properly rolled 
d classed cannot be so packed in the 
le that when the package is opened 
e fleece will be found intact. In an- 
her year or two this will be accom- 
ished without difficulty, and we will 


} 


t 


have 


ear no suggestions that the fleeces 
ould be tied 

CREDIT TO MANUFACTURERS 
It may be interesting to manufac- 
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turers to know that it was three or four 


of their number who unknowingly 
brought about the introduction of the 
Australian system. A few years ago 


C. H. Harding came to the West and 
addressed gatherings of sheepmen. He 
explained clearly and concisely various 
methods of handling wool. His words 
were from such an unselfish standpoint 
that they awakened in the mind of 
every sheepman who heard him a de- 
sire to know more about wool. Prob 
ably Mr. Harding will never know the 
part he took in the 
the first Australian shed in 
this country, but the owners are grate- 
ful to him for his to the West 
lt they have made a mistake in estab- 
lishing these sheds and 


establishment of 


shearing 
visit 


their 
wool he can confer a favor upon them 
well 


classing 


as as upon the sheepmen by tell- 
ing them frankly that they are wrong 
and should discontinue 

Some five ye Wyoming 
with a Boston 


England man- 


ars ago a 
sheepman, in company 
salesman, visited a New 
ufacturer. This manufacturer told the 
salesman that he not interested in 
domestic wool. The sheepman was sur- 


Was 


prised, and asked why this was so, and 
received the reply: “It is too unreliable 
He then 
explained to the sheepman that by 
reliable” he meant it full of 
filth; that the various qualities were 
mixed beyond perfect separation; that 
it was tied with fibrous twine and heavy 
with paint; that he could 
ot 


for me to use to advantage.” 
“un 
was 


so 


not guar- 


antee the quality as he could 


tops 


those made from foreign wool; that he 


could not depend upon a given weight 
of American wool yielding a certain 
percentage Of tops, and that, therefore, 
he had discarded domestic wool alto 
gether. That manufacturer does not 
know how much he contributed to the 
present Western awakening. The 


sheepman went away and thought about 
and the dream 


it, and dreamed about it, 
was realized last spring in the shed that 
Wyoming 


arose in the sage brush oft 





SKIRTING AT rABLI IN 
rABLI 


FOREGROUND 


CLASSERS’ IN BACKHGROUND 


The same sheepman visited the mana- 
ger of the Clark & Wostenholme mill 
near Philadelphia, and upon being in 
troduced the manager told him that he 
had made from a certain clip of wool 


from Carbon County, Wyom., tops 
which could not be distinguished from 
those made trom Australian wool. The 
sheepman went away convinced that tt 
must be the antiquated method of pack 
ing, and not. the quality of the wool, 
that prompted buyers to say that Aus- 


tralian wool was so much more desirable 


than domestic 

It will be next in order for us to 
eliminate the paint evil. When the own- 
ers of the wool at the Pioneer shed 


saw their fleeces thrown upon a rolling 
table they realized for the first time the 
excessive of branding paint 
used. Reform in this regard will come 


amount 


slowly, but it will surely come. 

In a broad the establishment 
of Australian shearing sheds in this 
country, through the enlightenment and 
education of the sheepmen, will mean 
more and better sheep, better wool prop 
erly prepared for use at the source, and 


sense, 


ultimately the establishment of 
Sales. 


Auction 


\ MANUFACTURER'S VIEWPOINT 


(he recent efforts made in the West 
by certain leading wool factors to classi 
fy American wools at the shear- 
adaptation of the 
\ustralian system has aroused consider 
able interest both dealers 
in the East and manufacturers. Those 
who have purchased lots of these wools 
for use have expressed themselves as 
the 


made in this direction 


time of 
ing, according to an 


among wool 


heing well pleased by progress aj 


ready 


ONE OF THE WOOL TABLES ON \ 

One prominent manufacturer, who 
had used a considerable quantity of 
these wools in his mill, declared that he 
is very much gratified over this develop 
ment. While he felt that possibly too 
much was attempted at this time in the 
way of minute classifying, nevertheless 
he was convinced that much would be 
accomplished for the benefit of the en- 
tire wool-growing industry of this coun 
try by the introduction of this method 
of preparing wools for the Eastern mat 
ket Furthermore, he was confident 
manufacturers as a whole would very 
quickly appreciate the advantages of 
fered in wools so prepared, and would 
doubtless be willing to pay a premium 
for them 

In discussing the subject, this manu 
facturer, who is recognized as an au 
thority on wool and its products—stated 
that much had already been accon 
plished for the wool chp of America 
by the gradual elimination of the use 
of sisal and similar twine for tying up 


the fleeces, which had always proved to 


be such an annoyance and actual loss 
on account of the tlhers persistently ap 
pearing, even in the finished fabrics 


The use of paper and other light twine 
has steadily increased since many manu 
facturers refused to buy wools tied with 
sisal twine 

the chiet of 
complaint heretofore has been the indis 
criminate packing of fleeces so that thi 


However, one of causes 


CREEK 


BALI FOR SHIPMENT 


nal purchaser—the manufacturer—it 
compelled to take the wool “as 1s,” in 
cluding a large percentage of rejects 
and off-sorts of a character and grade 
he is unable to use, increases the scoured 
cost of the wool The value of wool, 
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from a manufacturer's 
the worth, for his purpose, of 


pound of the 


a scoures 


article he use Ss, 


may 
the 
tf this manufacturing authority 
Domestic he stated, 
mittedly superior for the 
many } \merican 
Their being packed in the Australiat 
manner, the pur 


a secondary matter,’ was opiniot 


wools, were ad 
spinning 
vVarns tort the 


’ 
tradk 


which would insure 
chaser against securing a heavy percent 
ot 


would 


age rejects which prove an 


value in the 
fact has al 


enhance their 


eves of the buver Chis 





t 
what he 
pay for the pound in the grease is 
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standpoint, is 


} 
I 


’ 


\ 


n 





CH THE FLEEC! \RI RTI 
Ways caused a preference for Australia 
wools on the part many buyers, he 
cause they would know fairly definitei 
just how much their wool was costin 
them. The average price for a proper 
classitied chp is always more than tl 
price it would bring in bulk, plus 
cost of classing at thi shearing 
Bein free from rejects by means 
skirting and of a character required f 
the particular use for which they are 
intended, makes them worth more to tl 
purchaser 

COMPARATIVE SHRINKAGI Lo } 

\s a comparison of the percentage 
actual loss shown 1n an average weste! 
wool shipment, and a lot of Australiar 
wool, the following table is given 

Sorting Test. 
| Soda Si 

19 196 It 

144 147 

‘Ft 

Ss 9 t 1 
(,;Tay 
Shorts 
4 string 
45 : _. 
Scouring Test. 
Soda Spring 
(aT 1 
l ' net 
Scoured Reweighed 
‘ net 5OS net 
1 1 


of this lot showed 





Cost § 
Lo in Ww 1.4 
Short String Clips I vy. et 1 
Main Sorts, 86.79 
\ctua st Main Sort Of 
\etual shrinkage of M Sorts fron { 
‘ ht | purchased 7.89 
Shrinka net velgh f \ i 
1.46 
Cost of wool, 41.32¢ 
Sorting Test. 
’ Australian Crossbred 
’Y t 
Scouring Test. 
Australian Crossbre 
‘ - u 
‘ Dr 
f ’ 
The analvsis of this lot showed 
I ght, 0 
SI 
M Sort WS. 
\ 1 t M ’ 
\ j l MI S fr t 
wht « iret 
SI } re 
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I 1 {ANUFACTURERS AND GROWERS 


reparing clips it may be well to 


i g classes « fleeces that 
esult i iall quantities as to send 
little lots to the “ Bargain Counter” 
r to tl te that often overtakes sucl 
when they become what are known in 
the London sales as “ Starlots.” 
Suc stem would not only benefit 
rs, but also the wool 
growers, say the manufacturers hey 
uld certainly soon recognize the in- 
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creased value accruing from the’ im- 
provement of their clip by the elimina- 
tion of those sheep producing short, 
frowsy, or run-out fleeces. They will 
take a greater interest in the breeding 
of their sheep, and raising the standard 
of their flocks as this will in turn in- 
crease their profits. Such conditions 
should go far towards making the 
(American wools of a superior characte 
able to meet competition in any wool 
market of the world. 


The Italian Wool Industry 
By Raffaele Sansone 


D' RING the past three years the 
Italian wool industry has gone 
through three different periods, that be- 
he declaration of war between the 
European powers, that during which 
Italy remained neutral, and that since 
joined the Allies. 


lore 


this country 

Before the war, owing to the develop- 
ment in the spinning and weaving of 
woolen goods, principally in the prov- 
Piedmont, Lombardy and 
Veneto, the Italian wool industry had 
much better prospects before it than 


inces ol 


cotton manufacturing or many other in- 
dustries that were going through very 
difficult times. Further extension would 
have been possible in the manufacture 
or treatment of washed or scoured 
wools, in the manufacture of combed 

ls, in the manufacture of woolen 
yarns or fabrics of all qualities, in the 


wo 


rearing of goats, sheep or other wool 
bearing animals 

Wool se 
large scale some years ago, but owing 
to the too severe competition from 
abroad the business could not secure a 
firm footing in any portion of the penin 


uring was tried on a fairly 


sula. After the failure and closing up 
of two of the principal concerns carry- 
ing out this process, the business was 
practically abandoned. Scoured wools 
had to be imported principally from 
France, which supplied us with 1,630 
tons of wool in 1913. Over $8,000,000 
worth of worsted tops was consumed in 
Italy, of which about $5,000,000 worth 
was imported. In 1913 3,270 tons of 
combed tops were imported from 
France 

The value of the raw wool production 
before the war did not reach $8,000,000, 
and it was necessary to import large 
quantities from abroad. In 1913 3,460 
tons of raw wool were imported from 
Argentina and 2,440 tons from Aus- 
tralia. \Voolen waste to the amount of 
1,550 tons was imported from England, 
1,540 tons from Belgium, and 1,230 tons 
from France 

A group of Sicilian deputies, with a 
view of encouraging an increase in the 
rearing of sheep, goats and other wool- 
bearing animals, tried to secure a law 
placing a high import duty on raw wool 


The project had, however, no success 
and was soon dropped The Italian 
wool mills before the war were unable 
to satisfy the home demand. England 
ind Germany in 1913 supplied us with 

2,310 tons of wool yarns and fabrics 
During the first few weeks of the war 
Italhan wool goods markets were upset 
completely, as there was a general feel- 
ing of uncertainty whether Italy would 
d into the struggle All busi- 


France, Germany, Austria and 
several other countries was suddenly 
f rge orders were soon given 


to the Italian wool industry, the govern 
nent, seeing the necessity of increasing 
its permanent army to at least one mil 
lion men, made contracts for the equip 
ment of this army All the mills that 
could supply such goods were soon 


worki day and night to supply th 


home demand, neglecting the orders 
from their old clients in Italy and 
South America. The export trade was 
lost because of a royal decree that for- 
bade the exportation of wool and half 
wool goods. 


The Italian wool industry had to con- 
tend during this period with long delays 
in the delivery of raw materials, that 
had been paid for in cash at enormous 
prices, The trouble was _ increased 
through the discharging difficulties at 
Genoa, in the port of which city goods 
f all natures and from all countries 
were rapidly accumulating, owing to the 
lack of freight cars and ships. The 
wool manufactories of the province of 
Veneto were amongst the chief sufferers, 
as navigation on the Adriatic sea was 
rendered precarious and dangerous 
through the presence of Austrian mines. 
Later, when an export prohibition was 
placed by the 7 


sritish Government on 
English wools and on those coming 
from her colonies, only allowing the pas- 
sage of certain quantities of merino 
wools, deliveries of all other wools from 
London ceased. 

The Italian industry was in a serious 
condition. Its difficulties were, how- 
ever, not to stop here, for they were in- 
creased still further by the ships being 
detained at Gibraltar that were trans- 
porting large quantities of South Amer- 
ican wools, purchased as substitutes for 
Australian crossbreds. The wool manu- 
tacturers, with orders for the army and 
navy, as well as for their regular trade, 
were thus forced to purchase any quan- 
tity and quality of wool to be found on 
the home market, paying absurdly high 
prices. There was a time during this 
period when the manufacturers of wool 
goods were in danger of being forced 
to close their works. This was, how- 
ever, avoided through the good will of 
England, who allowed the passage of the 
Argentinian wool through the Strait of 
Gibraltar, on receiving a formal guar- 
antee from the Italian Government that 
the wool would be used for the interior 
consumption and not for exportation to 
the countries of her foes. 

During 1914, the exportation of wool 
goods from Italy was reduced to 1,779 
tons, whereas a reduction of 9,000 tons 
took place in the imports principally 
raw and washed wools. During the first 
three months of 1915 the importation of 
raw wools rose to double what it had 
been in the same period of the preceding 
year, and it was at this time the Italian 
wool industry began to recover. The 
importation of washed wools during the 
above period having dropped to about 
half what it had been in the same period 
of the preceding year, a certain number 
of establishments were encouraged to 
attempt wool scouring in Italy. They 
were able not only to satisfy all require 
ments in the peninsula, but even export 
to France a portion of wool. There was 
a marked decrease in the importation of 
wool yarns and textiles. There was a 
large increase in the exports of woolen 
blankets and fabrics 


sp cial carded 


Since the entrance of Italy in the field 
against Austria all exports of new wool 
have ceased, partly owing to the export 
prohibitions and partly because of the 
home requirements. 

The exportation of cotton goods con- 
taining a limited percentage of wool is 
still permitted. Since that time the 
scarcity of raw wool that had so seri- 
ously embarrassed wool manufacturers, 
has been relieved. Wool is now coming 
in large quantities from South America 
and Australia. Wool rags are also ar- 
riving in large quantity. The principal 
difficulties encountered at present are 
the lack of dyestuffs, the insufficient 
production of tops, the insufficient pro- 
duction of military fabrics for satisfying 
the pressing immediate demands, and 
the great need of certain woolen knit 
goods. 

The lack of dyestuffs is perhaps the 
most serious of these difficulties. For 
producing the greenish grey required 
for the military clothes many dyers are 
using mineral and natural colors. One 
Italian firm has even been able to supply 
an artificial color. An English firm is 
still sending to Italy a color that is very 
useful for the above purpose. Such sup- 
plies are, however, only a very small 
thing in comparison with what is re- 
quired, and there is a good opportunity 
for America to export to this country 
such colors as logwood, hematine crys- 
tals, fustic, flavine, redwoods, yellow 
woods, cutch, etc. 

The insufficient production of the 
Italian mills has created the necessity of 
placing large orders abroad. Many of 
these have, however, fallen through 
owing to the high prices demanded, or 
for other reasons. Large orders for 
cotton and wool mixed goods have been 
received from France. Woolen knit 
goods are at present in such demand 
that everybody who can knit is making 
stockings, gloves, vests and underwear, 
etc. The demand is, however, too large 
to be satisfied in this country. The 
Italian troops have been in the moun- 
tains in contact with snow and water all 
summer. The soldiers’ clothing cannot 
be washed or mended, and has to be 
thrown away, being replaced at once by 
new goods. Every effort is being made 
to import wool goods. These goods are 
principally woolen knit goods such as 
stockings, neckties, underwear, hosiery, 
head covers, vests and drawers. Here 
would also be a chance for Americans to 
aid the men who are suffering most 
severely through cold and in many cases 
are crippled for life through the freez- 
ing of arms, legs, or other portions of 
the body. A quantity of such goods was 
given last Christmas for the children of 
the nations at war. Ship loads of such 
goods would be used up at once in re- 
lieving thousands and thousands of 
sufferers. 


ENGLISH NOTES 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


The business of interviewing govern- 
ment officers in London in regard to the 
contracts placed in the United States for 
account of the Allies, fell to J. H. Kaye, 
of Kaye & Stewart, Huddersfield. His 
representations have been conveyed to 
the Allied capitals by letter and the of- 
ficer of the Italian government allowed 
the delegate to understand that no more 
orders would go from Italy to Ameri- 
can mills. Some Italian contracts for 
small quantities and six million yards 
from Russia have been placed in this 
country in the second half of Novem- 
ber. Some misunderstandings on the 
part of the Italians have been cleared 
up by private treaty, but the exact cir- 
cumstances under which British firms al- 
lowed the previous batch of orders to 
pass them have not been explained. 
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The question of what Yorkshire manu 
facturers of high-grade fancy worsteds 
are going to do to meet the changed cir- 
cumstances brought about by the war 
has received at least a partial answer. 
Two of the most renowned Hudders- 
field concerns have made their prepa 
rations for going into carded woolens 
This departure is naturally of the great- 
est interest to Scotland and the West ot 
England, which have hitherto had a m: 
nopoly of the highest class of tweed 
As both the Scotch and the West o: 
England mills long ago branched ou 
into worsteds, they can hardly complai: 
of the invasion of their presence. The 
new competition that they will have t 
meet will be rather in quality and desig 
than in price. 

So far as the intentions of Kaye & 
Stewart and of Martin Sons & Co., Ltd 
are known, their idea is to make fin 
soft-handling Saxonies, and it is pos 
sible these will be worked out in th: 
quiet Huddersfield styles, rather than i 
the bolder Scotch fashion. They wil! 
be able, of course, to use shorter wool 
than those taken for the combing trad: 
and probably to buy merinos of a typ: 
that have hitherto been left to the Con 
tinental market. It may be also that 
special effort will be made to catch 
trade in women’s costume cloths that 
has been catered to in Germany in th« 
past. 

Tweeds and worsteds are to some 
extent inimical, and in tweed seasons the 
spectacle has been seen of Huddersfield 
worsted manufacturers making their d¢ 
signs as much like tweeds as possible 
The Scotch firms went into worsteds in 
order not to have all their eggs in on: 
basket and the Huddersfield mills have 
a similar motive, all the more urgently 
felt now that their old business is pet 
manently curtailed. 

The original trade of the Scottis! 
Border mills lay in cheviots, and they 
are still buyers of all the wool that the 
cheviot district produces; a peculiar]; 
springy and bright wool which is not 
exactly replaced by any Colonial cross 
bred. The Saxony trade was added 
later, and, as the name indicates, it be 
gan with wool from the Saxony merin 
breed now replaced by Australian me 
rino. The Saxony branch is a very im 
portant one to the Scotch mills and 
some interest will be taken in the steps 
that they adopt in self-defence. The 
original trades, both of Hudderstield 
and the West of England, were carded 
woolen, and the latter established its 
reputation hundreds of years ago by 
employing Spanish merino wool and 
using greater skill in finishing fin 
faced cloths than manufacturers in ¢! 
north. 

This particular skill, by the way, is a! 
tributed by old writers to men wil 
brought it from Louvain. Since the r 
duction to small dimensions of the 
trade in meltons, beavers and oth 
plain cloths the West of England ! 
produced teazled fancy woolens, fire 
flannels, whipcords, tweeds made fr 
down wools and high-grade worste 
The reputations, both of Scotch ar 
West of England tweeds, are read 
made, whereas, that of Huddersfield 
yet to be built. Huddersfield woole 
have been of the medium and che 
(Colne Valley) grades, but it is not « 
pected that the new productions of t 
fine-cloth manufacturers will have an 
thing at all in common with them 

It is not altogether uninstructive 
notice the development of British tra 
with France in wool textiles. Compa: 
son is made below of the exports 
ten months at periods two years apa! 


1913. 1915 
Worsted yarn, pounds...1,169,100 3,134 
Woolen tissues, yards...4,856,500 38,780 
Worsteds and stuffs, yds.1.224,000 4,258 





iKmit Goods Feel Extremes of Good and Bad Trade 





Hosiery Pulls Through Hard Year 


Dyestuff Scarcity and Sluggish 
Buying Have Hampered Trade 


XCEPT for improved conditions 
toward the close of the year’s last 
quarter, 1915 has been an unsatisfactory 
period for the hosiery manufacturer. 
He has had an uphill fight to secure 
proper profit for his mill, he has found 
buyers unresponsive and he has had to 
puzzle out for himself problems with- 
out precedent and with many obstacles 
to solution. He has faced a depressed 
cotton market and a radically increased 
dyestuff cost, the former rendering buy- 
ers cautious and insistent on low quo- 
tations, the latter adding radically to 
manufacturing expense and making the 
concessions asked for by buyers abso- 
lutely unreasonable. The one word that 
stands out as the feature in all conver- 
sations on the market during the year 
is “dyestuffs” and lack of the proper 
sorts has retarded production in many 
quarters. Up to September buyers 
ruled the situation and mill agents were 
forced to cater to them if they would 
secure any business at all. Buyers then 
claimed great success for their hand-to- 
mouth policy and forwarded small or- 
ders as they sold goods to retailers that 
mill agents would not have considered 
for a moment under other and more 
prosperous circumstances. Sharp com- 
petition among mills for a share in the 
small business that was going around 
was also a weakening factor and re- 
sulted in an abnormally low level of 
prices which it was hard to get away 
from. In September and October the 
complexion of raw cotton changed con- 
siderably and in November and Decem- 
ber vastly improved business, prices and 
spirit were visible throughout the ho- 


siery market. Rising cotton brought 
buyers out of their reserve and gave 
sellers a bull argument about which 


there could not be the conflicting opin- 
ions such as marked many dyestuff con- 
troversies. The market has gotten on 
its feet and on unquestionably improved 
demand prices have been advanced to 
a better parity with the cost of raw 
materials. 
THE DYESTUFF PROBLEM 


The fact that the various fast blacks 
were among the scarcest dyestuffs in the 
chemical market during the year hit ho- 
siery manufacturers in particular be- 
cause such a large proportion of all ho- 
finished in black. Sulphur 
lack, which is perhaps the most satis- 

tory dye for good grade hosiery, rose 

about $4 per pound and it was scarce 
any price. Its advance placed it be- 
nd the pocket books of manufacturers 
low and medium-priced goods and 
minated their demand, but even so 
re was not enough to go round among 
se who were able to pay for it. Last 
tall a domestic dye plant took contracts 
to deliver sulphur black, which it had 
gun to produce, at 80c. per pound, 
it like many of the other dyes sold on 
ntract by American makers this price 
s open only to those who would con- 
ict one to three years ahead. The 
me company put out a direct black 
60c., which was taken eagerly by 
nufacturers of medium-priced goods. 
igust deliveries of this pigment were 
sappointing and mills which had 
isted this to get out their production 
re placed in an awkward position. 
nditions have since improved. The 


siery is 


} 


increased use of aniline oil for oxidized 
black has been a result of the dyestuft 
stringency and this is giving satisfactory 
results on the heavier weights of goods 
Che production of aniline oil is simple 
compared with that of some of the 
needed colors and several mills have pro- 
ducing plants of their own. In the early 
part of the year many experiments were 
made with logwood on cotton, but it 
did not prove a success. Jobbers re- 
jected deliveries with that finish and 
manufacturers gradually turned their 
attention to other things. On wool 
socks logwood is more satisfactory as 
it seems faster on the animal than on 
the vegetable fiber. 


LOWER END COTTON GOODS 

Cotton hosiery, such as retails from 
10 to 15c., passed through a most un- 
satisfactory period which did not end 
until the late fall. During the spring 
and summer home trade demand was 
light and much of the business put 
through developed into unpleasant con- 
troversies because of buyers’ dissatisfac- 
tion with the finish. Mills were anx- 
ious for business and prices remained 
depressed. Several mills which saw 
fit to take orders at ridiculously low 
figures weakened the whole market, for 
others had to meet their offerings in 
order to remain in the game. Begin- 
ning in October improvement swept 
over the face of things, and, with better 
demand in evidence, the market be- 
gan an advance. By December buyers 
were taking all they could get for 
nearby delivery, paying 60c. for what 
they had hesitated to pay 52c. two 
months before. The advances had come 
frequently, in jumps of 2'%c. at a time, 
and some agents were unwilling to ac- 
cept any orders until confirmed by the 
mills. Coarse 84-needle half hose has 
been the market football, being raised 
to abnormal heights by speculative buy- 
ing on foreign army contracts last win- 
ter and spring, when the rest of the 
market was depressed, and falling flat 
when this demand ceased and heavy 
stocks were left which could be moved 
into domestic consumption only at so 
low a figure as to net a loss. The 
market at the year’s close on 84-needle 
half hose is flat. Agents notice a 
marked increase in demand for 15c. 
goods during the last two years and 
mills are adjusting their production to 
it. Less 10c. goods are now produced 
and considerably more 15c. goods than 
18 months ago. Exports are proving a 
great support to many lines of cotton 
hosiery and increasing volumes are be- 
ing sold abroad. 


ARTIFICIAL SILK HOSE A FEATURE 

Last spring and summer the demand 
for artificial silk hosiery broke all past 
records. This merchandise had been 
offered during 1914 for spring, 1915, 
and was bought with fair freedom. It 
took with the consumer more vigorously 
than many jobbers anticipated, and, as 
a result, there was large buying of arti- 
ficial silk goods last March, April and 
May for nearby distribution. When the 
market came to open for spring, 1916, 
these goods were without question the 
leaders. In past years 25c. had been 
about the lowest retail price, but 1915 
saw this class of hosiery as low as two- 

(Continued on page 199) 


Underwear Emerges from Depression 


Jobbers Finally Shake Off Reserve 
and Year Ends With Optimsim 


HAT a change of spirit, price trend 

and business can be made quickly, 
and that mill agents can be in the height 
of optimism less than a month after they 
have been most depressed, is demon- 
strated by the course of events in the 
underwear market during the 
1915. Taking the year as a whole, the 
trade cannot but remember that three- 
quarters of it was an uphill fight against 
all sorts of depressing influences 
Healthy demand did not make itself 
felt with force until September. It has, 
however, during the year’s last quarter 
so settled itself in all divisions of the 
market that selling agents believe that 
‘good times” are assured for a twelve 
month at least, and they look on this 
change in tone as the 
achievement. From the manufacturing 
end the year’s total results are not 
wholly satisfactory, because there was 
so much part time operation during the 
summer in a number of underwear cen- 
ters. It has not been considered an in 
telligent policy to manufacture goods to 
stock, and the majority of mills op- 
erate only against orders. The scarcity 
of orders during the mid-year months 
resulted in curtailment, the effects of 
which have only recently been effaced 
by the full and profitable employment 
now being given to practically all of the 
industry's machinery The new year 
prospects are encouraging to the mill 
man, and he is hoping on good founda 
tion that he has put the problems and 
difficulties of the last two years behind 
him. In some quarters of the market 
production for the coming seasons is ac- 
knowledged to be oversold, and the mill 


year ol 


year's prime 


man can now turn his energies from 
preventing losses to making profits 
TWO DIFFERENT OPENINGS 


In the calendar 1915 two new 
seasons were opened, those of spring, 
1916, and of fall, 1916, char- 
acter of each opening was largely deter 

mined by the temper of general busi 

ness at that time. In June the dry 
goods outlook was still bearish, and the 
opening was marked by irregular buying 
and by cut-price competition that made 
reasonable profits out of the question 
There was much discussion at the time 

1 the injurious effect of absolutely un 


year of 


and the 


regulated competition, and from many 
influential sources came suggestions for 
associated action of a sort that would 


not conflict with the existing anti-trust 


laws. But on the part of those mills 
from which the weakness originated 
there was little interest, because, of 


course, they thought that the reductions 
were a necessity, if not a good bit of 
business policy, and the criticism arose 


chiefly from those who had to meet 
the low prices. Well-informed agents, 
however, believe that these sellers’ 


panics are a bad thing for the market, 
in that they unsettle the buyer and give 
him no confidence. In November came 
the fall opening, and again current trade 
was reflected in the spirit of the initial 
business. This was decidedly cheerful; 
buying was on a large scale and ad- 
vanced prices were well supported. 
There was little need to call out for 
firmness on quotations, because trade 
was again on a healthy basis. 
BALBRIGGANS IRREGULAR 
Balbriggan trade was depressed 


through the greater part of the year by 
sharp competition. There is a large pro- 
duction to be disposed of annually, and 
as distribution on the does not 
broadening, there is a rush 
on the part of manufacturers to pick up 
Buying 
of bals early in the year was sluggish 
and only in the spring did it gain any 
show of briskness. This caused 
simply by a mass of small last-minute 
orders that did little in improving mills’ 
condition. The opening in June for 
spring, 1916, brought to light some low 
prices which certain mills felt that they 
must meet. As a result there were sev- 
eral downward revisions which unsettled 
buyers’ confidence and put a damper on 
large scale future buying. That jobbers 
were merely waiting until they could be 
sure of a firm market back of them is 
indicated by the heavy reorder business 
which poured in during September on 
strengthening cotton and a 5c. advance 
on the 25c. Since that time there 
have been further advances and the mar- 
ket on 4 to 414 pound goods now stands 
10 to 15c. higher than at opening. Cer- 
tain mills named an opening price which 
was in anticipation of a lower cotton 
basis in the fall, whch never materialized 
and it is believed that part of the mer- 
chandise sold will be delivered at a 

Competition with other lines is 
a factor in depressing the market 
for nainsook garments, and union suits 
are cutting in considerably on the dis- 
tribution of two-piece balbriggans. In 
50c. bals nainsook competition is par- 
ticularly noticeable, and distribution of 
the knitted garments is being adversely 
affected. Mesh underwear is not the 
factor in the trade that it was two years 
ago and the total annual sales are said 
to be decreasing. 


whole 


seem to be 


as much business as they can. 


was 


bals. 


loss. 


also 


OTTON RIBS’ VAST IMPROVEMENT 
The manufacture of cotton ribbed un 
derwear is one of the divisions of the 
market in which selling agents note ex- 
pansion. The first six or eight months 
of 1915 recorded a set-back for this 
class of merchandise, but since Septem- 
ber mills have been pressed to their full 
capacity to satisfy demand, and . .rward 
orders now on the indicate as- 
surance of a good season to come. Ribs 
were opened in November, 1914, at fig- 
ures lower than any seen for a number 
of years, the 11-pound shirt being quoted 
by various mills from $2.90 to $3.50, and 
16-pound union suits ranging from $5.50 
to $6.75 were in a_ peculiar 
mood and initial ordering on the road 
and in New York was light. Small or- 
ders filtered in during the spring and 
summer, and as a result many mills were 
forced to curtail. That jobbers had mis- 
judged the situation, however, became 
evident near the close of August, and 
much buying was done on a rising mar- 
ket. In November mills were behind 
scheduled deliveries and spot demand 
could not be satisfied. The openings for 
1916, coming in a period of improved 
trade, were successfully made at ad- 
vances of 25c. to 45c., and initial orders 
secured on the roa? were of good nor- 
mal volume. Southern 11-pound goods 
were priced at $3.40 and $3.50, and east- 
ern at $3.50 and $3.621%%. There has 
been a steady improvement in the quality 
of merchandise made in the South 


books 


Buyers 
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Don’t Let the European War Interfere With Your Business 


USE LAMB KNITTING MACHINES 


The American Machine 
Originated in America 


in 1856 





We are prepared to fur- 
nish the Knitting Mills of 
this continent with a super- 
ior product and at short 


For the last sixty years the notice. 


Lamb Knitting Machines 
Have Had the Habit 
of Making Good 


No matter where they are 
used or under what condi- 
tions. [The fact 1s due to 


We call your attention to a few 
of our new improved machines: 


Automatic Widener for Sleeves 
and Collars 


Improved Power Machine 
Four colors—Automatic 3 needle rack 


Drop Needle Machine 

Single Plate Sweater Machine 
Back Drive Sweater Machine 
Improved Sweater Body Machine a 





their Productive Capacity, 
their Simplicity, 
their Accessibility 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CoO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. new ons 





Send for particulars 





HOCKEY CAPS OR TOQUES 
——OF HIGH GRADE———— | | : 





POSITIVE STRIPER 
on the coarsest STITCHES Especially 
DESIGNED not to Show LAP 


With Leighton ) PLATED GARMENTS (ror THE UNDERWEAR 


machines it is 


easy to manufacture | IN ALL GRADES ’ AND SWEATER TRADE : 


Perfect Racked Edges and Fancy Stitches Are Made Automatically on Wool, Worsted or Cotton Plated 





Excellent Merchandise 
Large Production 


LEIGHTON MACHINE COMPANY, SAYSHESTER.N-H 
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during the last few years, until now 
southern mills claim to equal, if not sur- 
pass, the eastern product price for price. 
The quotations now current on men’s 
underwear show a difference of 10c. per 
dozen between lines from a representa- 
tive southern and a representative east- 
ern mill, instead of one of 22%c., such 
as existed several years ago. One of 
the results of this is said to be a greater 
localization of mill distribution as the 
matter of freight has become a factor 
in the closer figuring 

EXPORTATION FLEECE FEATURI 

large scale has 
feature and the salvation of 
fleeced cotton underwear. <A year ago 
large sales of men’s fleeces were made 
on foreign army contracts, and during 
1915 a heavy demand from the civilian 
trade of 


I-xport selling on a 


been the 


Europe was roused, which at 
present gives every indication of con- 
Fleeces opened the year with 
the greatest strength of any division 
of the market, naming prices in Decem- 
instead of November 
and on the better grades at 
least holding to considerably 
above a parity with cotton. Substandard 
fleeces suffered sharp competition among 
themselves and were priced as low as 
$2.90. Fleeced mills were in- 
different to the home trade because sold 
three or four months ahead for export. 
During the spring women’s knickers or 
bloomers of fabric 
feature of the trade. 
cially made up for the English market 
and served to keep many knitting frames 
busy. Large mills sent their own repre 
sentatives abroad, and in some instances 


tinuing 


eer and January 
as usually, 


figures 


goods 


fleeced became a 


They were espe 


are said to have quoted prices in shil 
lings and pence, f. o. b., Liverpool, with 
October dating. The fall in 
endangered the profits on some of this 
business, but by the time the bills came 
due there had been a fair 
Several mills were able to start opera- 
tions which had been closed down be- 
lack of business, and others 
made enlargements to take care of their 
trade. This fall brought forth 
openings for 1916 at continued 
from the previous season on the better 
grades, but advanced about 20c. on the 
substandard lines. To maintain full pro 
duction of this branch of the industry 
export trade must be continued, because 
home consumption of fleeces is reported 
declining year by year. 


exchange 


recovery 


cause of 


extra 
prices 


WOOLENS ARE IRREGULAR 


he year in woolen and worsted un 


has been irregular, with many 


annoy manufacturers ré¢ 


derwear 
problems to 
irding their supply of raw 

flat woolen underwear the year be- 
ran better than it closed. Last winter 
work on foreign 


material 


nills were at army 


contracts, a class of buying which at 


fallen into the background. 
mills 


esent has 
gave the 
doomed to dis- 


hese army contracts 
nfidence, which 
ypointment when they again 
ly solely on the home trade’s support 
spite the lack of snap to this divi 

of the trade, raw wool itself has 
en advancing, and manufacturers find 


compelled to turn out the 


was 
came to 


n 


emselves 


st garment that they can at a price 
ents say the trouble with the mar 
is overproduction; if there were 


ut three less mills in operation, de 
nd and supply would meet on a 
ilthier basis. Worsted garments in 
bbed fabric have passed a better sea 
n on the whole than the flat wools, 


en though the advance in 


w materials has hit 


prices ot 
them more di- 
tly. Buyers were slow to submit de 
ils and confirmation early in the year 
their initial orders, but a few ad 





neces in price brought them around 
sted union suits have been fairly 
ou numbers. Wool and worsted 





suf- 


as a class, however, are 
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fering from the modern trend toward 
lighter underwear. Men today dress 
for winter out-of-doors with sweater 
and overcoat, rather than with heavy 


underwear. 


WOMEN’S GOODS IMPROVI 


Vast 
comparing the 
year’s beginning on women’s underwear 
Initial ordering for fall delivery 
light. Jobbers bought enough to supply 
their road men with samples and took 
the bulk of their supplies on reorders 


noted in 
with the 


improvement is to be 
year's close 


was 


worked to their fair 
because distribution © still 
manufacturers 


For spring this 
satisfaction, 


was light and were not 


in a strong position, because they were 
still in need of business. The opening 
for spring, 1916, was made at an at 


basis on all lines, but 
agents found themselves hampered be 


tractively low 
se of kn in balbriggans. B 
cause of weakness in balbriggans. Buy 
ers would tell them that they were se 
bals at 


agents for 


reduced figures, and al 
vests and 


curing 
though 
combinations failed to see the 
they felt the 
was not until the 
September came to light that 
grew to normal size and advances were 
possible This true on spring 
goods and it was equally marked on fall 
merchandise. _ found their cur 
rent stocks altogether too 
they operating on such a 
that mills were very soon sold up. One 
mill, which had made up the knitted 
fabric in the roll during the 

tead of shutting down for 
rders, had _ its 
working 


women’s 
logic, 
resulting slow buying. It 
general bullishness of 
business 


Was 


Tobbe rs 
small, and 


began scale 


summer in 
lack of 
finishing department 


overtime getting out the gar 


ments for which demand had so sud 
denly returned Women’s 8-pound 
ribbed union suits were particularly 
scarce, and several advances brought 


some of the garments up to $3.50. Buy 


ers wanted shipments by express, but 


rarely could get them, and one manu 
facturer tried to buy from another 
manufacturer to fill his orders The 
opening for fall, 1916, was generally 


satisfactory, and good advances wert 
obtained. Desirable lines of union suits 


are already practically sold up for 1916 


SWEATERS MAKE PROGRESS 
Call for Artificial Silk Goods Year’s 
Feature 


Sweaters as a class have passed 
through a puzzling and irregular year 
For the greater part of the time staple 
numbers were dead issues and manu 
facturers were at a loss to figure any 
future for themselves at all. At the 
opening of fall season initial business 
amounted to comparatively little despite 
the fact that low prices were quoted and 
the prospects on wool and worsted yarns 
were decidedly bullish These prospects 
developed into facts as time went on, 
and even last spring when scattered at 


secure advances, 


tempts were made to 

there was no support to the market 
Jobbers claimed that retailers held all 
the woolen and worsted coats they 


rush for silk and 
ber garments, they were neglected. The 
that did filter through on 


woolen and worsted sweaters were ab 


needed, and in the 
few orders 


surdly small, some being for fractional 
dozens Agents realized that these were 
simply retail orders and in a better sea 
son would have refused to accept many 
of them Last fall, brought 
to sweaters, as it did to other 
a sharp improvement 


however, 
many 
print goods lines, 
Jobbers had remained short of the mar 


ket too long, prosperity came upon them 
unaware and sent them scurrying to 
agents for quick shipments of goods 
from stock. They would take almost 
anything and in several quarters stocks 


held for over 12 months were moved out 


quickly. In women’s goods anything up 
to $48 per dozen was in good demand, 
with the plain stitches in preference. 
SATISFACTORY OPENING 
Despite the difficulties in figuring into 
1916 on raw stock and dyestuffs, sweat- 
opened in November and a 
better initial business booked than had 
been received for a number of 
previous Worsted-plaited garments, 
which had been slack sellers through the 
year, were opened at advances varying 
from 50c. to $4, making prices from $17 
to $22.50. Part of this irregularity is 
accounted for by attitude on dyestuffs, 
or whether or not colors are guaranteed. 
\s a matter of fact few sweater manu- 
facturers are committing themselves on 


ers were 
} 


seasons 


1 


colors, because the yarn 
turn 


dvyers on whom 


they rely will in offer no future 


guarantee Cotton sweaters opened at 
advances and were quickly sold up. Most 


of these lines, it is shown 


offered in 


a \ » 
Sala were 


only in gray; maroon was 


quarters and navy’s were scarce. 


Instead of the cheap all-wool coat, which 
priced at $12, 
have been taking a merino garment at 


about the 


1 
severa 


was. formerly 1obbers 


all-wool 


same gure, as the 
goods have advanced so as to be out of 
range 
RUN ON SILK WEATERS 
The feature of 1916 in sweaters is 


without question the great vogue of silk 
These had 
in the most expensive ranges dur- 
ing 1914, but for 
out at popular prices and were 
market The 


and ber been 


garments 


spring 1915 they came 


] 


actively 


sought on the primary 


’ 1 
1K Vari Was 11 Many instances Pp aited 


witl worste | or cotton, though some 
of the artificial silk sweaters were made 
from that varn alone In the early 


cial silk was selling 
ng it had 


advanced to $2.20 or more, and in the 


1915 artit 


around $1.80 per pound, by spri 


months of 


advance of 


material helped to decide hes 


fall it was 
the raw 
itating 


turn out silk sweater coats lacked busi- 


buyers and no mill which could 


chiefly for 
high colors 


ness The garments are 


women and are dyed in the 


Numerous 
shown, many 


stylishly cut designs were 


with pockets and belt or 
KNITS CLOSE WELI 


The year closed with improvement 
fancy knit goods 
through a 


depression and 


in many other lines of 


which had been laboring 


period of dulness. 
Knitted particular, after an 
irregular year booked a record business 
during the fall, much of it for 1916 de 
Worsted gloves at $1.80 to $3.50 
better 

sometime, and the 


gloves Ba 


livery 
than has been 
fact that 
importers have been buying ahead from 
indicate that 
factor 
their 
Knitted scarfs and 


are in demand 


seen tor 
domestic mills seems to 
goods will be less of a 


Silk gloves are in 


roreign 
than usual 
usual good demand 
skating caps are meeting a vogue such 
as has not been experienced in recent 
Retail 
brushed angora has been large, and un 


less distribution has been overestimated 
season. 


years demand for scarfs of 


they will be good for another 
Bathing suits sold indifferently for last 
spring and for this spring, although de 
mand may be better the question of dyes 


is an unsettling one 


HOSIERY REVIEW 
ntinued from page 195 


for-a-quarter Numerous mills swung 





S e a part of their production as 
pos ver to their manufacture and 
they were swamped with orders last 
June and July because of the popularity 


mit rchandis« and because of the 


evident bullish trend in the raw material 
It is the opinion f agents that the 
deliveries 


et oversold itself and 
nnot be made on a large part of the 


(659) 


business. This is especially true of mills 


which did not cover ahead on 
material, for in a few months th 
jumped from $1.80 to $3.60 per p 


















\s the year closed hosiery opened at 
$1.75 was held for $2.30 in one ¢ er 
where a little was available, and the 
opinion is expressed that um sent 
conditions 35 cents is the lowest figure 
for which these goods can be made t 
sell Mercerized cotton Is were 
sluggish when the Ik demand it 
its height ut ager I \ nat - 
cerized will ( ( \ xt 
Spring when there are 1 ] p 
silks to go around. Last su ( 
t n agents | lieve I tl | s in 
I luc 1 rm ‘y 

ces were low mull 
the goods out in belief t vould 
benetit together with fiber | ry in tl 
demand for glossy effect Sin 
sumn h XI 
proved a valt str 11 
mercerized ¢ ods, and ther ae | longet 

verproduct 
I FAIR 

Wool goods passed throus lair 
year, though at many times endangered 
by rapid rises in raw material. Coarse 
woolen socks began 1915 wit the false 
prosperity injected into more tha rie 


commodity by war orders. Whet 
fell off, however, 


business from the home 


mills were fortunate 


to get a fair 








track which brought them tl ug the 
vear without dept ion suye were 
willing to operate further ahead on wool 
hosiery than on cottor becaus« it the 
ditferent position of the tw raw ma 
terial markets. No foregn army con 
tract have been reported thi fall, and 


t 


vet wool good old wel and W it pot 


l became availabl We! I idly dis 
posed of. Openings for next fall were 
made after Thanksgiving in several 
quarters at advance ot t 10 n 
merino goods. Compared with t ear 
be fore these ngures are low, and they 
were apparently so recognized by job 
bers, to judge from the reports of active 


one line being sold up and 


weeks lwo pound 


selling 
drawn after a few 
merino socks, which 
in November, 1914, 
basis, hav 
shoddy was up &c 
4c. Cashmere hosiery was 


were priced at $l 


should, on the raw 


material been advanced to 


$1.20, for per pound 
and cotton 


during the fall and was ad 


scarce 

vanced in price before all the last min 
ute duplicate demand was placed. Wor 
sted yarns have risen even more, pro 
portionately, than has wool, so. that 


cashmere goods is not to 
at \ new feature in 
of the market developed 


quarter in the 


stiffness in 
be wondered 
this division 
during the year’s last 
form of business with Canada 
and England. Agents believe that this 
can be only a temporary trend, because 
normally England can undersell Amer- 
ica on wool goods, but they welcome it 


export 


neverthele ss 
FASHIONED GOO! POTTY 

Demand for full-fashioned goods 

throughout the year has 

bette r 


centere 


and mer 


grade 


dise of this sort around the $1 retail 
price has sold unusually well. Cotton 

ds in the fashioned cla have sut 
fered from the influence that affected 
cotton f the lower grades, despit c 
fact that imports. especially in the latter 
hal the year, fell t lt t nothing 
Several I the ta hioned ge ds I l 
cl d vn during t mime t 
the con nation of slack t le gn 
dyestuft As tl \ r close this 
branch f th industt impr ng 
ilon h the rest f the tr ‘ \ nts 
ire taki more rd it least one 
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WEIMAR BROTHERS 


U. S. BINDING 
WEEE OE 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 


2046-48 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Jenckes Knitting Machine Co. 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Manufacturers of 


“INVINCIBLE” and “JENCKES” 


Full Automatic Circular 


Seamless Knitting Machinery 
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g to report, in its contracts. In the 
re expensive silks, clothing is an al- 
st vital necessity, and at one time 
ring the year there was reported an 


10st alarming scarcity of clocked 
siery in retail circles. Raw silk has 
vanced considerably and spun silk 


, with the result that this division 
the market is still on a basis of high 
terials and good demand. Fancy 
cts have passed an irregular year be- 


reported in some quarters better 
n for a number of seasons, in oth- 
unimproved. Many new colors 


1e to light last spring such as sand, 
ty, champagne, etc. 


[OSIERY EXHIBIT BENEFIT 
(Continued from page 54) 


each succeeding one growing in 

ume and importance. 
lhe original purpose of the National 
\ssociation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers in developing textile ex- 
bitions was to increase the attendance 
at the annual gatherings, so as to insure 
a larger representation from the knitting 
manufacturers at the various sessions 
of each convention. How well this re- 


sult has been accomplished is attested 


by the interesting meetings each year 
and the wonderful growth of the asso- 
ciation. 

he hearty co-operation and support 
tendered by the exhibitors, and their 
anxiety to further aid and support the 
association in its work, was cheerfully 
acknowledged by our officers, and in 
recognition thereof a provision was 
made whereby associate membership 
privileges were extended to our friends 
who either took advantage of the ex- 
hibition features or who otherwise felt 
disposed to encourage our work. 

‘It gave us the best advertising we 
ever had, and brought business that we 
probably would never have gotten 
thr regular channels,” is a bona- 
fide expression of one of our 1915 ex- 
hibitors. All other exhibitors must 
have had similar experiences from the 


ough 


fact that they are participating in our 
exhibitions from year to year, many of 


them increasing the size of their spaces 
the longer they enjoy these privileges. 


Why shouldn’t our exhibitions be 
both successful and profitable? Our as- 
sociation has always enjoyed the high 
respect of all branhes of the textile 
trade and allied interests, even though 
some few manufacturers have not taken 
an active interest in the work. 

The associate members (this includes 
exhibitors as well as those who other- 
wise contribute their moral and finan- 
cial support) have found from prac- 
tical experience that they can meet per- 
sonally and under the most favorable 
auspices, at a minimum of expense and 

. short time, all the prominent knit- 
ting manufacturers of the country. 
This statement is made advisedly, for 
e reason that it is the broad-minded, 
Progressive manufacturers who rub 
shoulders with their brother competitors 
who make of themselves factors in our 
great industry. 

(he live, progressive knitting manu- 
facturers more and more appreciate the 
opportunities afforded by our annual 
conventions and exhibitions. A strong 
sentiment is growing in the direction 

lso making our annual gatherings 
occisions where the jobbers and other 


ibutors will be represented, when 
racts for manufactured goods for 
ensing year will be placed, and 


too, war or no war, we hope to 
American exporters and foreign 
rs meet with us to select from ex- 
arrange with manu- 
irers with whose lines they are fa- 
for the 


ed goods or 


they are 
Some prospects! 


requirements 
1 upon to supply. 
vhy not? 
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PROTECT DOMESTIC MARKETS 
PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 11, 1916. 
Editor of the Journal: 
The man who is willing at t 
to forecast the future must have a great 






IMAM Ua 


CATS EDT ROS TR TS Oa 





1 
} 


his time 





MAT; 


deal of confidence in his own judgment 


and foresight. It is of course obvious a 
that the fearful struggle now devas- 3 
tating Europe is destroying not only a “UNIVERSAL” WINDING MACHINES FB 
large part of the accumulated wealth 

of the nations engaged in it, but also 8 


LULU 0MS AT 


placing upon their shoulders enormous 
burdens of indebtedness and at the 





The only kind used in this spinning 


8 

same time stripping tl of their most a -— ; i a 5 

ee ee mill for their celebrated knitting yarns =| 
virile manhood. Ss 4 

But who can predict the measure of E 

their recuperative power? Will they 5 





be so exhausted that a long period of 
inertia must ensue, as in the case of our 
Southern States, or will 
be accompanied by a feverish activity 
that will put up the price of their labor? 
Who can tell? But if 
will they meet the interest obligations : 
on the national debts they are incurring = 
And if the latter, what have we to feat 
from their competition? I cannot ven- 
ture an answer to these questions, al- = 
though I incline to the belief that Eu- = 
rope will make a rapid recovery. = 
In any event the only way in which 
the prosperity of this 
jeopardized from without is by compe- 


yy 
1 





I 


convalescence = 


& 
B 


i 


the former, how 





y 
ad 


country can be 


LTO 


tition which we cannot meet, and the 
consequent demoralization of our own 5 
domestic business In my judgment 





MOTI 


such competition is more likely to come 
in the not very remote future from the 
Orient than from a rejuvenated Europe. 
Be that as it may, the one protection for 
this country is a tariff that will secure 3 
for it a monopoly of its own markets. 
Very truly yours, 

FRED. W 


f Simons & 


AFTER THE WAR, WHAT? = 
Mr. VerNoN, Ixx., Jan. 10, 1916. =| 
Editor of the Journal: 
foretell all the 
on our country of the stoppage of the 
European War. The world is bound to 
be different after it is over. 

If we, as the people of the United 
States, are to cope as a nation with the 
other nations of the earth we must re- 
alize as individuals that each one of us 
is a unit of the nation and must do all 
in our power to make our nation more 
efficient and more self-sustained. All 
lines of industry must be developed 
within our own borders and any changes 
in our laws that may be necessary to 
foster and encourage this condition 
should be made at the earliest possible 
moment. 

This is not only necessary from the 
standpoint of economic prosperity but 
so that we may as a nation be prepared 
for our own defense. 

World peace is a fine ideal—we’re in 
the midst of the teaching—‘ Peace on 
Earth, Good Will toward Men” 


r 
i 





NONI 


SIMONS, 


Struve. 


No man can effects 


td 


shop LEESONA Mark 


' wiht 
AUDA AAA LA 





UUULVITUAIABUUI 


Wh 


it has 


been taught for almost two thousand 
years. An overwhelming majority say 
it is the correct thing—but the police- 


man is still on the job and jails are a 
part of our civilization. 
Therefore don’t be a foolish virgin— 
‘trim your lamp while it is yet day— 
gird your loins for the fray.” 
Trained 


necessary 





Ml 


soldiers are yet necessary— = 





so are bullets and guns—and high ex- 3 q 
plosives and torpedoes and submarines IVERSAL WINDING CO 5 
and dreadnoughts and flying machines UN ° = 
and quinine and dyestuffs 3 
Appoint yourself a committee of one 3 

to see that your nation (this big U BOSTON 5 
S. A.) is made more efficient and self 3 
contained, and also possesses the neces : 4 
sary equipment to travel and trade in 3 = 
all parts of the world 3 4 
Yours very truly, = 

P. C. WITHERS, = 

President National As iation of Ho- : 





= HONORING Mia 


Underwear Manufacturers 
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Brinton Model “C” 
Hosiery Knitter 











BRINTON QUALITY IN MATERIAL 
AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Five Finger Yarn Changer, Including High Splice 
and Double Sole. 


Positive Clamping Device Controlling Yarn at 


he Needles. 

ACTION OF NEEDLES AND YARN 
CHANGER EASILY VISIBLE 
FROM FRONT OF MACHINE. 


Rocking Sinkers Making Best Fabric. 


Revolving Needle Cylinder Quickly and Easily 
Removed. 





SCREW ADJUSTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT. 





Nen-Fricticn Needles urcer Perfect Ccntrol 


SIMPLE AND EASY TRANSFER. 


Easy Angle Pickers. Minimum Needle Breakage 





Simple and Effective Loosening Device for 

Do bl Sole. ’ <—arce . 

sandal DIRECT AND ACCESSIBLE 

Easy Access Cam Ring Quick and Accurate PATTERN CONNECTIONS. 
Adjustment of Cams. 

FAST SPEED IN BOTH CIRCULAR eee 

(D RECIPROCATING MOTION. ao 

Accurate, Convenient and Wide Range Ad- AND RECIPR A\TIN 10T! aS 
justment of Stitch. 


DRIVING MECHANISM REMOV- Th 
ABLE FROM FRAME AS A UNIT. sat 


ost 


REVOLVING CAN FOR STRING = 
WORK. tics 
RUN OFF EACH STOCKING IF 
DESIRED. 


Perfect Plating in Leg, Fcot and Ccuble £ 


ot 


Patents Pending at Home and Abroad 


ole 


NO CHAIN RACK REQUIRED FOR 
LONGEST STOCKING. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS 


Machines will be sent on approval to responsible concerns 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 


* OREIGN SELLING AGENTS 


GREAT BRITAIN and THE SOUTH AMERICA CANADA JAPAN 
CONTINENT LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS HARLEY-KAY T. YOSHIDZUMI 
WILDT & CO., LTD. Belgrano 964 KNITTING MACH. CO. 7 Imibashi Sanchome S, 
Leicester, England Buenos Aires, Arg. Rep. Georgetown, Ontario Osaka, Japan 
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FIRST AID IN MILLS Glass Jars (for cotton and gauze); 1 


(Continued from page 50) Hot Water Bottle; Salve Tins; Small 

. Vials; Wooden Tongue Blades; Wood- 
first aid room and treated by en \pplicators; Scrubbing Brush; 
ittendant. If the nature of his Measuring Glass: 1 Stirring Spoon; 1 
ry demands more expert medical pys Basin: 3 Solution Basins: 1 Mag 


tio » ambulanc : eos ae ; ; 
ion, the ambulance may be sent nifying Glass; Rubber Sheeting: Blan 


kets; 2 Probes; Splints 4” wide and 
thick, in pairs from 12” to 47” long 
\pproximate cost of building a first 
room is estimated at from $50 to 


more leisurely and he may be re- ” 

to the hospital without confu- 
r excitement. Not only is there 
saving in excitement and loss of e 


among other employes, but the in- ) 


1 

$325, fully equipped; the instruments 
: alone should not exceed $40 in cost 
than in such cases" where he has The New York Mills has installed thr 

it for the arrival of a doctor from 
sspital. An example of the suc- 
ul work of a trained attendant is FIRST AID OUTSIDE OF NEW YORK 
nced by Mr. Burns in the case of Mills outside of New York State are 


employe receives quicker atten- 


ot these rooms 





















SPuN SILK! YARNS 


FIRST AID ATTENDANT CLASS AT UTICA, N. Y 





mploye suffering from a leg broken taking up the matter of first aid service, 
vo places. This was set by the partly as a part of general welfare 
ed attendant and the man was able campaign and partly because of the . : ~ 1 . 
ilk to the hospital. An X-ray ex- various legislative enactments, fasten For Hosiery, Garment, Underwear, Broad Silk and 
ion showed the fracture to have ng absolute responsibility on the . 
et € re € ive 1 i ute respon lity n 1 em Ribbon Manufacturers. 
perfectly joined ployer, manufacturers are considering 
work of the American Compen- it advisable not only to take elaborate 
Insurance Company shows that preventive measures, but also to pro We can furnish on short notice any amount of 2 and 
ttendants may be entrusted with vide the best possible means of taking : . 
elaborate work than has generally care of the injured when accidents do 3 ply spun silk yarns 1n any size, put up on 
the practice, and the equipment occur. Often a few minutes may mean ‘ ‘ . 
this company advises as desirable life or death, and the sooner intelligent cones, tubes, spools or 1n skeins in the grey 
rst aid room is consequently as relief is given, the less serious will be 
plete as the similar equipment in the result Many manutacturers have or dyed. 
hospitals their private shop hospitals attended by 
FIRST AID EQUIPMENT CORY: GE VISE SNE TS TAM Cate Singles in all sizes for the weaving trade 
ct of materials is as follows an institution is a distinct aid to the eo. ° . 
ges, etc.: Absorbent cotton, Bel- efficiency of their workers from which put up on cops. Send for samples of our 
gauze. 1” bandage. 11%4” bandage, actual benefits are derived far in ex ; a 
2” bandage, 2!4” bandage, 3” bandage, ess of the maintenance cost. Doctors special knitting yarns. 
314” handage. 4” bandage. " 7% and and nurses for this purpose are in at 
hesive tape, 1” Z. and O. adhesive tendance part or all the time as condi 5 7 a : ; 
tions may require. In some plants the Nonotuck Spun Silk is made in the same 
doctor or nurse not only gives relief 


nes: Lodine and Gasoline, 50 mill under the same care- 


in case of accident but also makes sick 





nt. solution linc. lodine, Tr 
nd Alcohol, 50 per cent. solu- Calls at the homes of employes. This ful supervision as the fa- 
smuth Formic Iodide Powder latter activity among the employes 
Boro Zine Cerate; Scarlet Red homes opens up a wide field of welfare mous Corticelli Spool Silk 
work. the result elated * but 
Cocaine Eye Solution, 40 pet work, the results of which cannot but . . 
15-Grain Tubes, Sulphate of Zinc Ip to aid the efficiency of tl vorkers which has a world wide 
n Soap lev wash, spec for t nselve 1 t m ct r : ' ; . ’ a 
\romatic Spirits of ‘Ammonia: @ better feeling towards the employer reputation for superiority. 
Peru and Castor Oil, 25 pet With the services of a medical depart 
maica Ginget Peppermint ment, efficiently equipped the manufac 
en; Bichloride of Mereur ae eee nly . : Met Our representative will be glad 
Carron Oil Sweet Oil the injured, and insure himself of the 
Bicarbonate of Soda; Witch- least serious results—not only able to to call and figure your require- 
Arnica Solution, 50 per cent create a well-founded feeling of good . ; 
Cresol Comp.: Grain Alcohol will among his workers towards his ments any time you are in the 
, n t ] } ] Mr ¥ 
\cid, 95 per cent Peroxide lon tone ls ble prac ‘ . 
! Clinton Surgical Dressing cally to eliminate all inefficiency among market. 
1 Tourniquet; 2. pr cn oe to disease Dy pet 
S 1 Gas Plat an mbinat n cal 1 cal xaminatiot1 S m 
ible and Dressing ( loy ind igid examination ll 
Rec icle | ‘ br ) < new workers mirericay na fs Says 
1 Ra > Arte Forceps n pamphl n this su that ONO U 
1 Eve Spud and ] 4 1 Si il instance ‘ nowt? 
S Rinocula ne i claim being instituted n ini * 3 i 
Shela : , oies Seeeiiieacits Corticelli Silk Mills, Est. 1838 Florence, Mass. 
( TS 1 Sp | re < ( pot! stiga 
| ‘ e 2 Scissors 1 1 nm \ S I le 
1S 1 leah 1 | 1 elsew } S min 
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Our Complete Line of Knitting Machinery 
Bears the Stafford & Holt Guarantee 


Automatic Ribbed 
Shirt and Drawer 
Machines 


Machines for Rib and 
Shaker Sweaters 


Pineapple Stitch Knit- 
ting Machines 


Border Machines 


Bathing Suit and 
Jersey Sweater Ma- 
chines 


Automatic Racking 


Machines 


Toque Machines 


Design Knitting Ma- 
chines 


Write for catalogue 
and full information 


HOLT 


New York, U.S.A. 


RIB SHIRT AND DRAWER MACHIN 
REVOLVING BOBBIN 


STAFFORD 


Little Falls, 


AUTOMATIC 


STANDARD 
~~ 


qA New Type of 
Hosiery Machine - 
being the result of 
21 years of actual 
experience in study- 
ing the needs of the 
trade. 


q Your investigation 
desired. 

q Can be seen running 
at all times. 

EES. RU A 


Standard Machine 
Company 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS 
330-340 N. 12th St. 
Philadelphia 
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“DUBIED” Flat Knitting Machines 
““DUBIED” LINKS and LINKS (Pearl Stitch 


Hand and Full Automatic Power Machines 


are acknowledged by users, eT E BE TT”? 
experts and judges, as H S 


Large Stock of Machines and Supplies for Prompt Delivery 
Regular Weekly Shipments received from Switzerland Despite the War 


Write today for new stock list “‘A”’ 
Dubied Machinery Co. 
E. O. SPINDLER 
350 Broadway New York, N. Y. 





John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N.W. Cor. Lehigh Ave.and Mascher Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Loopers 









Also Attachments 
for changing our single 
stitch loopers 
into the two- A 
thread loopers — 4% 
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Unsolved Problem in Loop-Wheel Knitting 


By Ernest Tompkins, M. E. 


HIS title should be limited to knit- 
ting machines in which the cloth 
travels upward from the needles. It is 
a ious fact that in the original circu- 
lar knitting machine the cloth traveled 


downward, then in the succeeding types 
h tally, and finally vertically, and 


gencrally upward, as is the case at pres- 
ent with practically all American spring 


needle machines. The causes which led 
to this reversal of motion are even more 
interesting than the reversal itself, but 
the point to be emphasized here is 


that the present condition is the result 
of evolution—really revolution—so that 
advisable to that 
possible 
running 


logically it 1s make 


condition as satisfactory as 


than to 


speculate on 


the cloth downward again as at first. 
The unsolved problem is that of get- 
til square ended roll when the cloth 


The simple reversal 
original direction of motion 

seems to allow many _ solutions, 
latch-needle knitting which 
dapted to the underswung take-up, 


ls upward. 


since 
machines, 


make square-ended rolls. But so far 

the efforts to duplicate in the overhead 
up the action of the underswung 
up have not been successful 





The knitter and the knitting machine 
manufacturer are somewhat prone to 


nsider that their industry calls for a 
high a 


degree of ingenuity. If 





— 
c \ 
yp 
y pf? 
y 
ee 
1. TYPICAL OLD-STYLE TAKE-UP 
DRIVI THE FABRIC TENSION VARIES IN- 
VERSELY AS THE DIAMETER OF THE CLOTH 
ROL 
the lid not come to this conclusion of 


their own accord, the exclamation of the 
uninitiated, “What a marvelous ma 
chine!” would prompt it from without 
spite of the fact that the circular 
machine is one hundred years old and 


take-ups seventy years old, and that the 
latter is the most evident part of the 
machine, swinging in full view year in 
and year out—in spite of all this, it has 
ba | that ingenuity, whether its de 


gr s really high or low. 
DIFFICULTIES TO BE OVERCOME 
difficulties to be met may be 


shown by a brief consideration of the 
c tions, Of course, it is advisable 
t ll the fabric in an overhead take- 


u nee the other alternative of push- 


MI ie cloth into a can is impractical 
I any reasons, among which may 
mentioned the crumpling which 


v 1 follow from pushing it up from 
inder side, the lack of balance which 
ld result from the uncertain distri 
n of the load, and the inconven 
of taking down a snarled string 
loth weighing about forty pounds 
1 the height of a man’s head, and 
en take-ups swinging in 
mity. It would seem within the 
bilities to lay the cloth so that these 
ctions would be overcome, but ther 
een exerted but little if any effort 

so. Consequently, the develop 


close 


ment of the overhead take-up has been 
along the one line of rolling the cloth. 

Among the requirements are tne fol- 
lowing: The ends of the roll should 
be plane instead of conical. Or, in 
popular language, the roll should be 
square-ended instead of bulged or hol- 
lowed. 

The tension at the needles should be 
constant. 

The roll should be centrally located 
so that the take-up will balance without 
the use of counter weights, and change 
in the size of the roll should not change 
the balance of the take-up 
should not adjust- 


The take-up need 


ment for change either in size of roll, 
speed of machine, or number of feeds. 
The tube of fabric should eed at 


the same rate all the way around 
The roll should be readily removabl 
from the take-up. 
The shaft which forms the 
the cloth roll should be 


able 


core oO 


readily removy 


should be facilities to slacken 
the cloth in order to hook on a press 
There should be the 


eristics ot 


general charac- 


a rapidly revolving piece of 


¢ 


textile machinery—lightness without 
danger of breaking, good lubrication 
without scattering the lubricant, adjust 
ments accessible without climbing 


EARLY FORM OF TAKE-UP 

lig. 1 shows a common form of early 
take-up. The bevel pinion at the to 
of the illustration stationary, so 
that the revolution of the take-up turned 
the top shaft, which through the inter- 
mediate gear turned the large geared 
against this disc 
star shaped flat spring which was fast 
on the end of the cloth roll shaft, and 
which was pressed against the dise with 
which could be adjusted by 
turning the capstan nut at the end of 
the shaft. If the adjustment was right, 
the gearing would revolve the roll until 
the tension on the needles just 
right, after which the star plate would 
slip over the face of the 
unti! the fabric slackened when it would 
roll and then slip, and so on 
I:vidently, this take-up met but few of 


1) 
| 


Was 


disc. Pressing was a 


pressure 


was 


smooth disc 


again 


} 


the conditions just enumerated 


FIG. 2. EFFECT OF DRIVING CENTER ROLL; 


rH LOTH WOUND FIRST IS NARROWED, SO 
THAT THE ENDS OF THE CLOTH ROLL 
FINALLY BECOME CONCAVED 


The cumbersome gearing threw it out 
of balance unless heavily counterbal- 
anced, in which case the increased 
weight supports, 
and increased the difficulty of stopping 
the machine quickly. 

The friction was not dependable, since 
changes in temperature, in the lubri- 
cant, and in the amount of lubricant, 
changed the force transmitted. 


necessitated stronger 


Technical Section 


Some of the other shortcomings may 
be understood from Fig. 2 which shows 
the method of rolling. The cloth was 


wound on the central axle, which made 


a variable pull on the needles unless 
the friction was frequently adjusted 
during the formation of the roll. If 


the take-up was not so adjusted and the 
roll varied in diameter from 2 inches to 


20 inches, then the pull on the needles 


varied from 1 to 10, an insufferable 
amount of variation, except with very 
coarse gauges, and even then highly 
undesirable. Moreover, the roll would 


he concaved, since the 


would 


Severe tension at 


starting narrow the cloth. Of 





course, the succeeding layers woul 
to press the center out again, but seld 
entirely counteracted the initial narrow 
ing 

Finally, the cloth roll could n 
taken out as such, but the friction 
to be released and the string of fabric 
had to pulled off on the floor 
into a box, all of which wasted tl im 
of the machine and_ the pera 


well as making the fabric inconvenient 
to hand 


It would take a | k 
brief historical review t the changes 
which have been made in t ] 
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Systematic Examination and Testing of Raw Silk 
By K. B. Lamb, Ch. E. 


be considered 


, | SHE examination of raw silk is a 
difficult problem and everything 
of possible l hould 


pos ) Value Sit 


attacking that problem. It is the put 





rose of thi rticle to deset the p1 
cedure, methods, and tests which, in the 
writer’s opinion, can advantageously be 
used tor raw silk examination, and by 
means of which the value and quality 

e raw silk can be judged 

he first methods used for the exam 
ination of raw silk were of the inspec 
tion type only In other words the 


qualities upon which the silk was judged 
which could be deter- 
mined by sight and touch. While useful 
in itself and part of a 
kind of an 
y insurmountable 
disadvantages, and really only touches 
the surface of what should and can b 
done to determine raw silk values 

In the first place great skill and expe 
rience are required to make an inspec- 
tion, and qualities are judged and de- 
cided upon entirely by the inspectors’ 
personal opinion. As personalities dif 
fer, it is bound to follow that the results 
obtained will differ. The visual differ 
ences between the grades of raw silk in 
proximity to other in th 


were only those 


still a necessary 
complete examination, this 


examination has many 


close each 


scale of qualities are so small that m 
group of inspectors, no matter how ex 
pert and experienced they may be, will 
agree in all their classifications on the 
same samples of silk And yet when 


different grades and 
their workability are considered the ac 
curacy of 


the prices of the 


vital 
question. All silk manufacturers know 
that the way a silk shows up “ 
often fails to substantiate the 
the grade 


classification becomes a 


in work rr 
claim of 
delivered, and that if inspec- 


tions are made both here and abroad 
they seldom agree 
PRESENT METHODS OF TESTING 


The inspectyon test is very valuabl 
to determine quickly qualities 
(qualities that cannot be determined in 
any other way), and it should be a regu 
lar part of any complete examination 
But there are many very vital properties 
must be determined which are 
entirely beyond the possibilities of per- 
sonal inspection, and it follows that 
other tests are most necessary and really 
compose by far the most important side 
f the examination. Present methods 
are therefore based on physical tests as 
well as inspection tests. 


some 


which 


While these present methods are a 
great advancement over those first used 
there is still much to be done in systema 
tizing and in working out new and 





quicker tests. One method which has 


received very little attention, but which 
is most valuable in connection with other 
i mi ros¢ opical 


tests 1s 


examination 


| nuscroscope tlers 


fj 
weal ually x 
fiber ( ( Te W 111 1 litips 1 

ee wit the nake e)\ t 
m ( \ iny thie mea 1 
can be use f eX nat t 

ad dyein nd thr t 

tire yroces mant ( 

the m valuable instrumet 
examinat ] nd su Kamil 
tion will consid lou 
t the « this article 

REQUIREMENT 

In devising and usit 
points should always be pt it 
The first of these is quickn 
taining results The test should 1 1 
that can be made quickly and the 1 
sults obtained in usabk with 
delay. Most manufacturers are 1 


hurry f 


ir their silk to be ‘ put to worl 
When a 


material, such as silk, lies idle, tl 


and quite rightly so 
terest upon the money invested 
quite an item 

Hand-in-hand with speed in obtainit 
results must go Che values 
obtained must be accurate and expressed 


accuracy 


in definite units which can be prop 
interpreted. The tests should be sucl 
as can always be made under uniform 


and can therefore be directly 
with former tests 
very important as many tests are Vv lure 
less unless the results can be compared 
with 


results obtained upon 


conditions, 
compared 


former lots 
of silk, the quality of which is known ; 
proved during their processing 

In fact the tests should all tend t 
show how the silk is going to work; &. ¢., 


if it can | 


( economically used t ve a 
satisfactory final product 


they should show whether the silk 


For instance 
will 


wind well, can be thrown with minimum 


waste, will dye well, ete and nall 
and most important, 1f it will weave well 
Phat silk which gives the highest loon 
speed is usually the best and most e 
nomical to use, because any stoppas 

the loom means a loss in time and an 


increase in expense far greater, for in 
break in winding or even 
Tests are most valuable 
they foretell the efficiency 

production and the quality of product 
These in turn determine to a large ex 
tent the price that can bi 
raw silk, and the price that can be 


stance, than a 
in warping 


then, when 


paid for th 


»btained for the fabric manufactured 
IMPORTANCE OF PROPER SAMPLING 
Sampling is a vital question and its 


importance is very often overlooked. It 
i on smal} 


ut remem- 


is very easy to lay great str 
incidentals of testing witl 


bering that a much larger error than 
that introduced by the test itself may 
enter through improper sampling of the 





raw silk \ simile is the man who car- 











211 670, 

I ns I an analysis out 
tne se I al place when his 
lysis itself may hardly be accurate to 

e first de 1 place. This is a very 

mmon failing in all classes of work 

Sampling should therefore be carefully 

ideé a made al li tely as rep- 

entative < possible Methods of 

I ing will be considered in more de 
er their various subdivisions. 


METHOI OF EXAMINATION 


the examination of raw silk the 
s naturaly divide themselves into 
I class 1) Inspection tests; 1n- 
vidual decision by means of sight, 
ch and experience. (2) Physical 
ts; made with mechanical apparatus. 


opical tests; made with the 
and photomicrography. 
ITIES DETERMINED BY INSPECTION 


inspection is based almost en- 








rely on personal judgment and sensi- 
ility, there is not quite as much to be 
| as about other fests. Those 
an be determined by in- 


said about it 
} 


qualities which « 
pection fi llow 
1) Examination of the silk itself 


a) Color 


b) Cleanliness. 


c) Luster. 

(d) “Feel” (nerve). 

e) Gum, hard or soft. 

f) Uniformity (by this is not 


meant uniformity of size, but, 
for any particular lot, uniform- 
ity in all the qualities listed in 
1, 2 and 3) 
2) Examination of the skeins 
1) General character of skeins 


) Diameter (standard or not) 


(_rossings 
d) Lacit 
Examination for defects 
1) Kn 
bh) J ps 
Nibs and slugs 
d) Split ends 


| in¢ ends 
f) Coarse ends 
double ends 


Corkscrews. 
General smoothness of fiber, etc 


OF GUM IS IMPORTANT 


ilk should be carefully examined 

ties listed in Division 1 

\fter lor, cleanliness and luster are 
etermi! the gum should be carefully 
xamines he condition of the gum is 
mportant, because hard-natured silks 
re applicable for certain classes of ma 
1 whi soft-natured silks are not, 

nd vice vi Chis is determined more 
r less by the “feel” and stiffness of the 
lk The ut rmity of the silk under 
nsideration should be good: that is, 
ill sample f the lot examined should 
f the same average cleanliness, color, 
Lack uniformity causes all kinds 
trouble, as the treatment of different 
rades and classes of silk necessarily 


a ; Therefore, if the silks are 
mixed, the results will } 
loss of temper, time, and money result 


uniformity is a great fault 


also vary, and 





This lack of 
Asiatic silks 
EXAMINATION OF SKEINS 
The skeins should be examined first 
general appearance, and should all 
of the same size, and preferably of 
a standard size and weight. This is, of 
usually true for any one lot. 
[he best crossings are of a definite dia- 
1 greatly increases 
the ease and speed of winding, and min- 
breaks. Where the cross- 
ings are small and close the silk fibers 
are more apt to catch or “settle” to- 
and are therefore much harder 
Lacings should be loose and 
preferably interlaced through the silk. 
They should be of light cotton which 
can be broken easily by the hand. This 
type of lacing does not have to be cut 


scissors, as some of the stronger 


course, 
mond shape. This 
imizes the 


1 
gether, 


to unwind 
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there is therefore no 
waste made by accidentally cutting into 
The interlaced lacing also does 
not snarl or become tangled in the silk 
after soaking, as do the lacings which 
are tied tightly around the skeins. 

This latter type of lacing is found 
in Cantons. In addition, it contains a 
high twist, which kinks the lacing when 
it becomes wet, often causing it to be- 
come seriously entangled with the silk. 
All knots should be small, with no long 


loose ends. 


lacings do, and 


the silk 


BOARD EXAMINATION OF FIBER 
In looking for defects in the fiber an 


examination board termed a “ mirror” 


should be used. This is made of black 
cardboard, about 6 by 11 or 3 by 6 
inches in size, about which the single 
strand of raw silk is uniformly wound 
by a screw-feed winding machine espe 
cially designed for the purpose. In this 
manner a considerable length of fiber 
can be examined in a compact way, 


while the black background emphasizes 
any defects which may be present. Par- 
ticular should be 
split ends 


given to 
(1.e., all 


attention 
knots, loops, nibs, 


the defects listed in 3). In poorly 
reeled silks, knots and loops are fre- 
quent. The cocoon is spun by the worm 


in moving its head in a figure eight mo- 
tion, and the silk lies on the cocoon in 
this form. If the temperature of the 
water in which the soft- 
ened and reeled is not right, these loops 
will often pass right up through the eye 
with the other cocoon strands and be- 
come partially cemented to them. 
Sometimes they will be entirely ce- 
mented to the raw thread and escape 
notice, but they then develop when the 
silk is boiled off. They, of course, de- 
crease the strength of the fiber, as well 
as causing a break in the smoothness. 
Nibs, split ends, etc., are also caused 
by poor reeling, and must be carefully 
looked for. 

This examination is very important, 
as the found are of the 
type which cause much trouble in weav- 
ing and the general appearance of the 
finished product. This board examina- 
tion should be boiled off 
sample as well as on the raw thread. 


cocoons are 


defects here 


made on a 


PHYSICAL TESTS 

Sampling is particularly important in 
making the physical tests, and as repre 
sentative a sample as is_ practicable 


must be 


chosen. 





Figure 1 shows the method of sam- 
pling a 30-book bale of Japan for the 
conditioning test where 18 skeins are 
The diagram shows the bale 
with the cover and shirt removed, and 
the crosses books from 
which the skeins are drawn. As will 
be noticed, the samples come from all 
parts of the bale and are evenly dis- 
tributed. 


needed. 


show those 


TEST FOR MOISTURE 

The moisture test is a test of the 
moisture condition of the silk, not of 
the quality, and is used when determin- 
ing the conditioned weight of silk in 
a shipment. The procedure of the Con- 
ditioning House is to draw 18 skeins 
from different books in the bale and to 
weigh them immediately in three sets 
of six skeins each. Two sets are then 


independently dried and the results cal- 
culated. The third set is only used if 
the first two do not agree within a rea- 
sonable limit. Of course, the greater 
the number of bales sampled the greater 
the accuracy of the test will be. Two 
out of five is usually sufficient, particu- 
larly as the bales of one lot of silk are 
usually stored together, and are there- 
fore of approximately of the 
moisture content. 


same 


The test is made by placing the skeins 
in a conditioning oven, where air heated 
the boiling point of water is 
blown up through the silk until it is 
perfectly dry. The weighings are made 
directly in the oven on specially de- 
signed balances, and the dry weight 
taken when the silk does not lose fur- 
ther in weight. ‘ Conditioned weight” 
is the absolute dry weight plus 11 per 
cent., which is the standard moisture 
content for silk as adopted throughout 
the world. 


above 


TESTS FOR BOIL OFF 

The boil off test is very important for 
both raw and thrown silk. This is evi- 
dent when we realize that in Japanese 
silks the percentage of gum varies from 
16 to 24 per cent., Italian 19 to 25 per 
cent., China 16 to 23 per cent., Canton 
18 to 24 per cent., Tussah 9 to 27 per 
cent, etc., and that it is only the boiled 
off silk that can be used. Excess gum 
is pure waste, and rather expensive 
waste when we consider the price of 
raw silk. If the throwing is done out- 
side the mill, the percentage of gum 
must be known before sending the silk 
to the throwster, and also the percent- 
age of gum, soap, and oil after receiv- 
ing it back from him. Only thus can 
the percentage of waste be ascertained 
and the amount of useful silk be known. 

Ten skeins are drawn from each bale 
from different books. A small portion 
is then parted from each skein, and 
these portions combined into a skein of 
about 100 grams. This test skein is 
then conditioned to get the dry weight. 
It is then boiled off in two successive 
solutions for one half-hour in 
These solutions contain soap to 
the amount of 25 per cent. of the weight 
of the silk. It is thoroughly washed, 
the dry weight again determined, and 
the percentage loss calculated. 


soap 


each. 


SIZING TESTS 


We now come to the tests which are 
probably the most important and useful. 
These are the sizing tests, which estab 
lish the average size of the raw silk 
and its uniformity. The main object 
of the raw silk reeler is to obtain a 
uniform silk, and it is the degree of 
uniformity which largely determines the 
quality of the silk. Sizing tests are 
therefore very important, and, at the 
time, are accurately and easily 
carried out on standard machines in a 
short space of time. 


Same 


Briefly, the principle of sizing is to 
determine the weight per given length 
under standard conditions. It is ad- 
visable to sample every bale of the lot, 
the possible variations in 
size. In questions of controversy the 
Silk Association of America makes the 
provision that as many as five sizings 
may be made on each bale, thus recog- 
nizing the variable nature of this qual- 
ity of the silk. 


because of 


In the Conditioning House ten skeins 
are selected from each bale. Part of 
each skein is wound onto spools and 30 
test skeins of 450 metres each are then 
reeled off by an automatic reel. To 
bring them to standard moisture content 
they are then put into a room where 
the atmosphere is of the standard hu- 
midity, left until they absorb the stand- 
ard amount of moisture, and then 
weighed together as well as each one 
separately. 
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The average size is obtained by diy |- 
ing the total weight by 30, and the 
of each skein, weighed in deniers 
gram), is also obtained from the i 
vidual weights directly. (The “ size’ ‘5 


st @ 


the weight of a 450 meter skeir 
deniers .05 grain). 
The “conditioned sizing” is mad: 


the same way as the regular sizing, 

cept that after weighing each sep: . 
test skein, they are all placed in a : 
ditioning oven, dried to absolute « 
ness, weighed while dry, and to this 
weight the standard regain, 11 per « 
is added. The total conditioned we 
is divided by the number of skeins 
reported as “average size on c¢ . 
tioned weight.’”’ When it is desir« 

obtain an 


} 


average size over a 
amount of silk than is contained a 
“regular sizing” a “compound sizi:.” 
is made. This consists in drawing 20 


skeins from which 20 test skeins of 4°00 
meters are reeled. Small variations in 
the fineness of the silk are not s 
parent as in the “ regular sizing.” 

The regular test is valuable for 
ity as it shows the variation of the , 
i.e., the maximum of unevenness of the 


highest and lowest sizing skeins. ut 
as a bale of silk contains from 30 to 45 
million yards and the regular test only 


turns out approximately fifteen thou- 
sand yards, a “compound sizing” test 
is often made, taking one hundred thou- 
sand yards, from twenty original skeins 
of the bale, to get more closely the 
average size of the whole bale. The « 
pound test is valuable for the average 
size and as a basis to pay for throwing; 
also a test to know the yards of goods 
a given number of pounds conditioned 
weight raw should make. The condi- 
tioned sizing is the most accurate test 
because it is based on the dry weight 
and is therefore independent of the 
amount of moisture in either the air or 
the silk. 

It 1s often advisable when the un 
evenness is great to make tests on 
shorter skeins say of 100 meters h 
The shorter the skein the easier it is t 
check the maximum and minimum size 
Tests on small skeins are desirable for 
the reason that as a chain is only as 
strong as its weakest link, raw silk is 
only as strong as its weakest spot 
However, very small skeins cannot be 
used because of the errors of weighing 
and conditioning which become multi- 
plied with small weights. 

The question of accurate sampling is 
a vital one for these sizing tests. In 
raw silk, as has been said, the size 
varies considerably in each bale, yet it 
is impracticable to take the number of 
samples that are really desirable for an 
accurate result. The best that can be 
done is to use as many as is practicable 
and never to base a calculation or to 
draw any conclusions from sizings 
made on an insufficient number of sam- 
ples. 

TENACITY AND ELASTICITY 

The test for tenacity and elasticity 
also shows the quality of the raw fiber 
It is made by breaking one half m 
of a single raw silk thread in a machine 
espectally designed for the test. [1 
centimeters of the raw thread aré 
clamped in the machine. The lower 
clamp is released and falls uniform|y 
until the sample breaks. The breaking 
strength is read directly in grams 
at the same time the elasticity, which 1s 
the stretch of the fiber up to the break- 
ing point, is recorded in millimeters 
meter. As there are 1000 m.m 
meter the result divided by 10 gives 1 
percentage elasticity directly. At lc. st 
ten determinations should be taken 
each test and the individual and ay-r- 
age results should be used in juds 
the quality. This is shown by the & 
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ree and uniformity of the strength The apparatus necessary consists first subsequent “ flossiness”” or “ openness ” NDER-DRIVEN | H ROLI 
nd elasticity. The tests should be of a good compound microscope. The foretold. This defect is sometimes con The under-driven cloth roll is one 
7 iade in a room of standard atmos writer uses a microscope with three ob- fused with “lousiness.” Figure 3 is a these changes. It is shown in Fig. 3 
’ eric condition (65 70° relative jectives and three eye pieces which can photomicrograph of a poorly cemented The power is applied to the lower rolls 
imidity and 70° F.) As a basis of be interchanged and will give in differ spot of a raw silk thread. It is evident so that t cloth roll rises as it 
mparison the average tenacity per ent combinations magnifications from When it is as large as desired, it is 
nier can be obtained by dividing the 50 diameters to 560 diameters. Of 6 hited upward to release the core f 
erage tenacity by the average size, course the regular magnifications are the guides, the fabric is cut ve 
I seldom used except in cross section driven rollers, and the cloth roll is t 
work, the usual magnification used be- down and the core is pulled out of 
5 Ing trom 75 to 150 diameters cloth ri ll and re plac ed in the tak 
WINDING TESTS In preference to the clips for holding guides so that another cloth roll c 
\s the cost of throwing and percent- the glass slides between which the silk built up on it The end of clot! 
of necessary waste is largely deter- is placed, a movable stage should be = 2 ee == drawn narrow, and started arcnd the 
ined by the way the raw silk will used. This allows the operator to move FIG. 4 core, after which the turning of t 
t inding . . ade , ide along ne: re lenses so ‘ ‘ : lower rolls continues the building 
ind, hwy — — be — the slide along beneath the lenses that it will open up upon boil off | t ss ; . ¢ ding 
ese Ss , r : Cy *klvy ex: > > whole 4° the new cloth ro le convenien 
‘ houl¢ show the number of ends _ that he can quic kly examine the whole When the individual cocoon threads ( e enienc 
operative Can keep going and the length of fiber on the slide There is separate off from the main thread we this method is evident \lso, the 1 
mber of breaks which occur in a not space here to describe in detail the “g » «64 " 1 dle tension is not slackened, and slight 
| ‘ti lf ik cal : get a “ flossv” or fluffy silk This is , r 
: no : > ‘ . s ods o , . . : w for is required tor the 1 ing, sin 
ven lengt ” ae aE a ; te ots meth d ee een but briefly they what happens if the raw thread con >" lied ot : : 
el ‘ ‘ave ll ¢ ‘ons “ing . © to be ex . . it is applied to the ircumteren 
A ll it usua 3 we we ilso, : yut - consist in placing the silk to be exam tains many such spots as illustrated 7 pine 7 circt erence 
i Ss ‘ ¢ r rex . » e oO as icr ‘ope ‘ “1 the ft instead ot to the center Dut 
i wind Pp Orly and numerous bre ee ined between tw glass microscope Figure 4. on the other hand. illustrates 7 : he ¥ , 
) c 3 g re rive tr , ides ic rec od j . ‘ro . the ends of this roll are bulged inst I 
ur it is almost sure to give trouble © slide which are clamped in the mict a well cemented fiber, and the difference c 
Vv the loom. scope. Several fibers can be examined is obvious ‘tf concaved \mong the reasons t 
he test is made by a 10 oe ide by side to save time and an experi Phe condition of the cum can he di Som 7 ——, 
‘ ¢ Sea Ce 2. 5 - S on ner or c i . shi > ° ° ° _ 
at an average speed of /9 yar enced operator can examine each slide termined 1.e. if it 1s smooth and com- / 
ina Tew second pletely covers the fiber or if it ts {| 
\nother, and perhaps better, but more —“ flaky” and chipped off leaving the || 
expensive way 1s to ust the photo- fibroin exposed. In a similar way the { \ 
e micrograph Chis, besides being useful cleanliness and evenness of reeling can / 
it for taking photomicrographs of the silk he judged. Knots, loops, nibs, slugs, I| / 
+9 and of its defects, can be used as a lan corkscrews, split ends, fine ends, coarse Cl | 
y tern to throw the image of the silk fiber ends, double ends, ete., are all defects | | \ | / 
directly on a screen It is here very which can be examined directly in a y _\ | 
st greatly magnified, can be examined magnified condition. Manv defects are - " 
il ) 1 across th . Oo . 
easily, and moved act the field of caught by the microscope which in an js —d I 
; “ee ‘ 4 ee 
is | vision by means of the movable stage — jnspection test escape the eye, but which i 7] 
for : : a u —| 
before mentioned develop later after boil off and dyeing ese \ <j 
In this apparatus the MICrOSCOpe 15 and cause much trouble In fact, it 1 uo \ ae - 
ge clamped directly in the machine and a isually desirable in examining raw sill \ / 
go: powerful are light focussed upon the to boil off small portions for the differ \ f 
"hs tects th 9 oO , 
ds | sample This projects the image upon — ent periods of time and then again to , coeseen. OF DRIVING BOTTOM 
ed the screen, which is placed before and examine the threads with the miet H} H IL. SPREADS A 1E C) 
1 } about six or eight feet in front of the ne for defects which may have de 
st microscope \t the laboratory of the veloped this are the pressure of t utet 
h 1; ins ; o 1 ! 1 +] nt 1 wna the 
it ) U. S. Conditioning & Testing Co. the While this article is devoted to the on nner ones, and tl 
he | writer has a small dark room especially examination of raw silk it might be of the core required for its wit il 
or fitted up for this tvpe of examination mentioned that the microscope is oftet RATCHET FEE! 
Phose qualities for which this exam very valuable for further examination But one of the important « 
ination is particularly valuable are as ifter throwing, boil off, weighting, dye the bulging of the ends of the roll 
» 1 
FIG, < follows ing, and weaving. For all microscopi the tl improvement t le 
‘ T ; . 1) ‘ Lousiness.” work the examiner must have both skill take-up—that is, the ratchet feed, whiel 
minute The number of ends an ; : : : 
1 (2) General condition of the et ind experience has Imost ntirely displaced t ric 
} rative can keep up and the number ; ; 
( 1 , (a) Cohesion, openness It is hoped that the foregoing articl tion feed. Fig. 4 shows a typical ratchet 
reaks per 300,000 yards are re ' ; . : ’ ; 
; ; ; fe (b) Examination of the gum vill give the reader an idea of the tests feed appled to the under-driven cloth 
corded The total time is also taken ; 
} . (c) Cleanliness that can be made for judging raw silk roll. The crank dise at the top is re 
m this and the number of yards : ' 
1S ' : (d) Evenness, smoothness qualities, and that it will strengthen the volved continuously by the turni 
yvound is calculated the number of ; ; 
t s ; (e) Knots, loops, nibs, split ends conviction alreadv established in the the take-up, just as the pimion 
that can be wound per minute, : : : : : : 
be ; ' etc. (1.e., those defects listed un- minds of the more progressive silk in Fig. 1 The parallel rods are 
e number of breaks per hour r : ; 5 : ; 
g 7 : der Inspection Test” three. ) manufacturers that svstematic examina nected that too strong a pull will com 
| rn manufacturers are speeding up are 
; (3) Examination after boil off tion of raw silk is a necessary operation press tl spring instead of movi th 
their machinery and nowadays silk must ‘ ; aa ; : 
| : Che subject ol LOUSINeSS will not for anv efficient and progressive con pawl ( nsequently when the t rie 
j the increased speed necessary Tot | 1 ] } 1 j } 
is ’ ; : be taken up in detail as, being an im cern tension holds back the feeding rolls, t 
s nt work It is therefore some jiaeik <icead ie te ; ial ra 
In , portant and special subject, it woul — crank motion is entirely expended in 
it dvisable to make a test at say : LOOP WHEEL KNITTING ; 
ze : ia 13 take up too much space It wall suffice compressing the spring but th 
Ss per minute winding speed in 3 ee 5 ee «< dace 200 ; 
it we to say that “lousiness” can be usually ‘ utinued Jrom page <UY) fabric tension is slackened by t 
° let ( SCOp ‘for Leaal { a gee 
a ected by yes opial ee we Apparently, each variation has duction at the needies the pull the 
an LOSCOPICAI STS the silk is used, thus saving much time, \ : sprit vercomes the tension ai tl 
: MICROSCOPICAL TESI ; bl rh ae some of the endurance of its prototype 
ye ' gs . trouble, and money ls was formerly 
a microscopical examination of ; , , for the original and many of its varia 
e ‘1 . 
s a subject that has never been -—————— . 7 tions are still manufactured to som 
: considered in a commercial light | extent. But the object of this review 
S are few men engaged in_ the is not so much to record what has been 
ture of silk who know anything done, as to show what may be done in 
i this subject, and it is therefore the line of improvement The need of 
j ! 1 that the other tests should have such a review is abundantly witnessed 
ty worked out in detail and the by the reappearance of old take-ups 
t pical methods more or less owing to lack of knowledge that they 
ked In fact, until now very were old or owing to an insufficient un 
e esearch work has been done, and derstanding of the requirements. Over y 
lly nothing toward developing swung take-ups have been constructed 
: i | 1 1 
ystematic methods. While the | | which are alleged to have made square 
t pe has its limitations, and can ended rolls, but they were so cumber ry 
course, take the place of some FIG. J some and inconvienient that no on 3 > 
a test de ribed, it 1 Asai thought an impossibility Figure 2 is vould u them, except po y the in j _ eich ease , 
UG t " ne . P nts . © 6 99 . \ it 
determining certain elemen a photomicrograph of “lousy” silk ntor . . . 
S ity and should be regularly used \lthough the take-up shown in Fig take-up begins to take. and continues to 
. mining raw silk values FIBER DEFECTS FOUND WITH MICROSCOPI 1 was retined by the use of worm gear d until the fabric tension : i ps 
sampling should be thorough; It is easy to judge the general condi- ing, which reduced the weight: by r it 
small piece should be taken tion of the fiber by examination movable shafts, which enabled taking Theoretically, the pawl is sed 
‘ination from as many skeins through the microscope, and defects can ut the roll intact; by refined frictions to feed at each up stroke and 1 ld 
st practicable If the microscopical be found by this means which escape which made. the peration more. de ve the case in the take-up ilh t if 
r ire run at the same time as the visual inspection The degree of co pendable, etc., still two marked changes the t were infinitely fine if ‘ 
tests described a bit of each skein hesion of the different strands of the were required to make the generally a teeth would not be durable rw 1 
g ll other tests can be examined raw thread can be seen and therefore cepted takeup of to-day teresti means of meeting if 





NATIONAL SILK 
DYEING CO. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
Colt Bldg-, 5 Colt Street 


New York Salesroom, 60 University Place 


Skein Silk Dyeing of every description 
for every class of textile manufacture. 

Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting 
dyeing, tre ited especially to meet the 
equirements of the hosiery and knit- 
ting trade. 


Ss 


Piece Dyeing and Finishing—All silk 
1 silk mux xed goods. 
Printing—Surface and warp printing 


WORKS: 


Paterson, N.J. Dundee Lake, N. J. 
Allentown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 


SPECIALISTS 
in Silk .Threads and 
Silk Yarns 


Sixty-seven years of experience have placed 
us in possession of much valuable data, and 
given us a wide and practical knowledge of 
the uses of silk. 


We maintain a well-equipped SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT which has helped to cut 
the costs of many manufacturers. If you 
are using silk thread for any purpose we 
would be glad to have you consult with us. 
Write for our handsome color card and 


folder, “‘Silk Yarns for the Knit Goods 
Trade.’’ 


FA SOG 
M EMINWAY. re ILK (2 


MILLS: WATERTOWN, CONN. 
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rice is no longer a bar to 
the use of narrow silk ribbons in even 
the cheaper grades of knit underwear. 
These ribbons are some of a new line 
made expressly for the knit goods trade 
both in design and price. @ Write for 
samples and see how the appearance 
of your garments can be improved. 


KALTENBACH & STEPHENS 


Manufacturers 
Bigelow St. Newark, N. J. 


E. WHEELER JENKINS 


RALPH S. BYRAM, Associate 


Trimmings 


OF ALL KINDS 





For Knit Underwear 


Sole Selling Agents for 


GERMANTOWN LACE EDGING CO 
Edgings and Laces 

THE HALL LACE COMPANY 
Laces and Veilings 

G. A. SCHNEEBELI & CO., INC 
Laces for Underwear 


TOWNSEND MFG. CO. 

Laces and Edgings 
EXCELSIOR BRAID MILLS 

Silk and Mercerized Braids 
FRANKLIN MILLS 

Cotton Braids and Stay Bindings 


301 Mariner and Merchant Bldg., 3d and Chestnut Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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Pcvity are worthy of méntion. One is 


to use a fine tooth ratchet for the sta- 
ti nary pawl (on which there is the 
least wear) so that even if the moving 
pawl pushes the roll only half a tooth, 
th. stationary pawl will catch it, so that 
it can not slide back. The other method 
is use more than one stationary pawl, 
so placed that one holds a tooth when 
the other does not. If three stationary 
ls are used, they may be so placed 
the ratchet will be kept from turn- 
ine back when it is moved forward 
ol one-third of a tooth. 

he importance of these methods will 
be understood more fully when it is re- 
alized that the prevalent form of ratchet 
take-up is a device which kicks the cloth 
Not only that, but it allows it 
to slide back some distance before it 
kicks it again. Consequently, the sever- 
ity of the kick is reduced by reducing 
the slide back. 

RATCHET DEVICE NOT IDEAL 


around. 


But even with the reduction of the 
slide back already mentioned, the pres- 
ent ratchet device is far from ideal, 
as may be seen when it is at its worst, 


1 


which is at high speed with loose thick 
fabric such as fleece goods, in which 
case the ends of the roll bulge so that 
they sometimes have to be tied-in soon 
after the roll is started, or started with 
a compression roller on top made of 
shafting, which roller is removed when 
the roll is partially filled. 

If the machine is turning at the rate 
of 70 revolutions per minute and the 
take-up is geared two-to-one, the crank 
shaft makes 140 revolutions per min 
ute, and the pawl makes 280 strokes, so 
the duration of each stroke in seconds 
s 60 divided by 280, or about one-fifth 
Now it takes quite a kick 
a roll averaging 20 pounds in 
weight in one-fifth of a second. Of 

that is, 
the spring will utilize its springiness to 
take a little longer time; but that in 
turn reduces the travel of the pawl, for 
then the crank will be on the return 


of a second, 


t move 


there will be some lag; 


cCOUuTSE 
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trip.. Consequently, the spring must 
be adjusted tighter to compensate for 
the lag. 

TENSION ON NEEDLES 

Regarding the variation of tension on 
the needles with size of cloth roll, al- 
though this is nowhere near as much 
as with the friction and central driving 
shaft, still as the roll fills it increases 
the load on the spring, both owing to its 
weight and to its inertia, so for fine 
work even the most improved take-ups 
are still deficient in this respect. 

A favorite means of trying to over- 
come the bulging of the ends of the 
roll as well as of keeping the tension 
on the needles uniform, is to drive the 
cloth roll centrally and independently 
of the rollers which draw the cloth 
from the needles. But there are three 
prominent obstacles in the way of doing 
this. One is the difficulty of releasing 
these devices quickly when it is desired 
to slacken down the cloth. Another is 
the difficulty of varying the cloth roll 
pull at the center according to what is 
required at the circumference. And the 
third is the difficulty of keeping the 
cloth-roll pull from transmitting 
through to the pull on the needles and 
disturbing it. 

Many other schemes have been tried, 
but in their development, the complica 
tion, the weight, and the cost increased, 
and the inventor’s means and _ perss¢ 
verance decreased, so that all practical 
benefit thereof is lost, and the potential 
value consisting of the 
gained is disappearing with those who 
have it. 

But past failures leave present op 
portunities. There are lots of intelli- 
gent men who as they look for some 
means of advancement see the take-up 
Possibly by 


knowledge 


swinging before them 
looking at it, instead of beyond it, some 
lucky one may conceive Of a means ot 
rolling the cloth with uniform tension 
on the needles, with practically con 
stant motion, and without distorting 
the ends of the roll. 


Some Aspects of Commission Business 


By G. D. Crain, Jr. 


N°? manufacturer in the textile or 
* iny other industry can afford to 
along without a well-developed cost 
system, which he can depend upon, and 
which will keep him posted right along 
as to the expenses of production. ‘That 
belongs in the a, b, ¢ of manufacturing, 
though at the same time it is a rule that 
is Often broken 


get 


If there is one member of the trade 


more than any one else, however, who 
must be “on the job” as to costs, and 
who stands to lose heavily if he errs in 
this respect, it is the man who is hand- 
Ing mmission work. The custom 
Manutacturer, who takes material be- 
longing to the buyer and carries it to the 
fmished state, getting a return which 
represents simply the cost of manufac 
turn has no opportunity to cover up 
er! in figuring by an extra margin 
se | through clever buying of mate 
ra eral allowance for overhead, etc 
He lown to bed-rock, and his propo 
S is shorn of everything but the es 
ser S His money must be made 
| by making the goods right and 
hg ig the cost right 


WORK OF PRESENT IMPORTANCI 
now, with woolen mills and plants 
er departments of the field busy 
W inusually heavy orders, the com- 
n phase of the trade is getting 
ittention than usual. Numerous 
with large contracts to fill 
m with time limits—are 


; 


some 
looking 
' Opportunities to sublet part of 
usiness, and in many cases this 


the form of furnishing the mate- 


rial and having the manufacturing done 
The concern which 
is able to handle this business to advan 
tage profits, inasmuch as it can fill up 
slack periods in its own schedule of op- 
erations; but it must know “ where it 
is at” as to costs 1f it is to get anything 
out of the business 

The average buyer of textile prod- 
ucts does not understand the details of 
manufacture as well as the man who 
makes the goods 


on a custom basis 


This is not always 
true, of course, for some of the big mail- 


order and department store buyers have 


gone into such questions so thoroughly 
that they know to the fraction of a cent 
how much a pound it costs to make the 
goods they want, so that it is impossible 
to sell them anything at too long a mar 
gin. Taking it by and large, however, 
the maker has exclusive possession of 
the secrets of manufacturing costs when 
he approaches the buyer, and the latter 
is guided principally by a comparison 
of competitive quotations in determin 
ing whether or not the price is right 
ACCURATE FIGURING NECESSARY 

It is different when the concern which 
does custom work enters the field It is 
taking business from a manufacturer 
who is in the same line, and who, pre 
otherwise he 


sumably, is successful; 


would not be operating over-time, nor 
have so much business that part of it 
must be taken care of by equipment 
other than his own. This manufacturer 
necessarily knows what it is costing him 
to turn out goods, and when he gets 
a quotation from some other concern, 


indicating the basis on which it will sup- 
ply him with material wholly or partly 
finished, he presumably knows what 
margin over bare cost of production 
In other words, 
the usual advantage of the seller is lost 


this figure represents 


If the custom manufacturer bids too 
low, his offer will be accepted without 
protest, of course; if too high, he will 
not get the business. It must be just 
right—that is, it must cover the cost of 
production and leave a reasonable mar 
gin of profit—in order to be mutually 
satisfactory, and, as suggested, this ab 
solutely requires that the bidder know 
his costs from one end of the mill to 
the other 

\nother feature to be emphasized in 
this connection is the fact that the man 
ufacturer who takes custom work in 
volving the use of only one of his de 
partments, or a portion of his equip- 
ment, must understand the cost of pro 
duction for each set of his machines. lt 
a woolen hosiery mill, for example, 
takes a contract to spin woolen yarn for 
another concern, it must know the cost of 
carding and spinning, as well as that ot 
carding, spinning and knitting. This point 
is worth emphasizing because there are 
mills in the hosiery business, making a 
standard line of goods, which do no 
more cost accounting than is indicated 
by grouping the entire expenses of the 
plant, dividing by the total amount ot 
production, and calling the result the 


cost of producing the unit upon which 
the calculation has been based Where 
there is comparatively little variation in 


the product, this works out fairly well, 
plants 
where such ideal conditions exist In 
the mill different 


but there are not many textil 
where grades and 
weights of hosiery are being made, with 
consequent variation in the cost of ma 
terial and labor involved, such a method 
of finding costs appears crude ind next 
to worthless. It would not be of much 
help in getting the correct amount to 
charge for the use of the carding and 
spinning equipment alone 


DISPOSAL OF OVERHEAD 


much 
work is worth, it should be remembered 
that the manufacturer is not justified 


In determining how custom 


in figuring in a number of items which 
are ordinarily charged against the prod- 
uct as overhead. Interest on the invest- 
ment in material is eliminated; and in 
terest is often one of the principal items 
of overhead expense. Shrinkage is an 
other item that does not have to be 
taken care of ; and if the business is han 
dled on a cash, or practically cash basis, 
as is often done, the amount lost in dis 
counts, which enters into the overhead 
apportionment, will have been saved. All 
of the other overhead items, such as 
office and executive expense, rent, pow 
er, light, taxes, insurance, depreciation 
and so on, are still working. This must 
be remembered, and emphasized, be 
cause the tendency has been observed in 
where custom work has 
been figured, to estimate actual manu 
facturing costs as represented by labor 
and power, and then to add a much 
smaller proportion for overhead than is 
usually considered necessary. There may 


some cases 


be some justification of a specious na 
ture for this if the work is to be done on 
overtime, and handled as an extra prop 
osition; but even then the only fair way 
to handle the business would be to make 
it bear its just proportion of those items 
of overhead expense which apply to all 
of the other work going through the 
plant 


AN INSTRUCTIVE STORY 

One of the interesting phases of cus- 
tom work is that the man who is short 
of capital, can find thereby an oppor 
tunity to break into the field, when he 
would be unable to do so under othet 
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conditions Che recently had 


an opportunity to observe a case ot 


write! 


this kind which was so typical in some 
respects as to suggest that it must have 
many counterparts elsewhere \ cer 
tain woolen) spinning company had 
been in financial difficulties, and the 
mill had been closed 
a sale of the equipment Phe 


intendent of another woolen plant, who 


down to awatt 
super 
had been looking for an opportunity 
to get into the business on his own ac 
count, heard of the plant being for sale, 
but having no capital, he saw no way otf 
securing it for himself He felt sure 
that he would have no difficulty doing 
husiness 1f he could once get possession 
if the equipment. He tinally proposed 
to the trustees in charge that they lease 
the mill to him for twelve months, with 
the privilege of buying it outright at the 
Since they had 
h 


} 


expiration of that tim 
received no offers at figures whi 
seemed to the a up to what the plant was 
worth, and as any revenue’ would be a 
good deal better than nothing, they de 
cided to accept his offer. Fortunately 
the first month’s rent was not demanded 
in advance 


The superintendent, who to the aston 
ishment of his employer had resigned 


(for the head of the concern knew that 


his employe had little financial re 
source), then made arrangements with 
the electric light company to supply cut 
rent for the operation of the motors, 


and thereby parted with most 
bank-roll in the form of a deposit. He 
next picked up several of the former 
employes of the mill, and arranged t 
start them at work on the following 


Monday. Having arranged for the a 


tual operation of the plant, he jumped 
on a train and went to a neighboring 
city, where was located a big sweatet 
factory, reputed to have large wat 


ders to a volume greater than it could 
turn out in it 
to the head of this company that he fur 


own plant. He proposes 


nish part of the yarn required, and after 
getting the manufacturer intere sted, ex 
plained that he would prefer to handl 
the business on a commission basis 

‘Tf you will furnish the wool,” he 
said, “Ul spin it up for you at Je. a 
pound less than you can buy it on the 
open market, provided you'll let me ship 
the yarn sight draft attached to bill of 
lading, as I’m running pretty close to 
the wind.” 

the sweater concern figured on the 
proposition, and finding that it could not 
lose on this basis, entered into the deal, 
which is now in operation. It is ship 
ping the wool needed, the spinner ts 
turning out the yarn, and the latter 1s 


getting his money out of the product 


soon enough to take care of his payroll 
and other operating expenses 


CUSTOM WORKS ADVANTAGES. 


In this case there is practically no 


overhead. The manufacturer has no ot 
fice, he is his own superintendent, the 
rent and power are direct charges which 
he figures into the cost of production, 
and he has nothing to contend with in the 
form of insurance on material or equip 
ment, depreciation, taxes, or anything of 
that sort. His is an unusual condition, 
and it is all the more interesting because 
of the fact that this man started in busi 
ness with only a few hundred dollars, 
absolutely no credit, and without means 
to buy either machinery or material. He 
is now making money fast enough to 
justify him in predicting that he will be 
able to purchase the plant outright a 
little later. 
up from a “ shoestring,” and is also a 
suggestion of the possibilities of custom 
business from the standpoint of the con 


This is a case of working 


cern which is hard pressed for working 
capital 
Conditions are unusual just now, and 
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TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ATLOCK 


MACHINE 








“GIVE US A FLAT SEAM” 


be Nl 


the continuous cry of the 

Knit Gor ids Trade for 25 years. This 

ery has remained unanswered until now 
loday you can make a 

Perfect Union of Abutted Cut Edges 


forming a Strong, Soft and Smooth 


FLAT SEAM 


No 
in One Operation and at High Speed 


Thicker than the Fabric Itself, 


On OUr 


“FLATLOCK” MACHINE 


OVER 10,000,000 


knitted garments chiefly 
Union Suits have already 
KLATLOCK Seamed 


and sold to the trade. 


been 


Domestic and Foreign Patents 
on Both Machine and Seam 


TRADE MARA 
8G. U 8. PAT. OFF 





ADORESS ALL LETTERS TO THE COMPANY, 


Witieox® Gis Sewine MACH 


658 BROADWAY, COR. BOND STRE 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
In ses8 


TELEPHONE SPRING 6100 


New York, January lst 1916, 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


To the Knitted Underwear Trade: 


To meet the divergent views of the Trade 
the Flatlock Machine is offered for sale, as 
well as for rent. 


No manufacturer now need deny himself the 
use of this, our latest invention, which marks 
the most important stride in our successive 
advances in the improvement of seams for cut 
knit underwear. 


As to its mechanical excellence, we leave 
this to the judgment of the Trade, whose 
experience through a long series of years with 
our other specialties is an earnest of what 
they may expect, and surely will find, in the 
Flatlock Machine. 


Yours very truly, 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Chief Office, 658 Broadway, Cor. Bond St. 
NEW YORK 


SALE or RENT, '- 


NE(O. 


ET 
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) 
ybably it would be hard to find enough 
oan mmission business under ordinary cir 
- umstances, to keep a mill going. Still, 
ere are always some plants that ar 
isy, even in dull times, and if the man 
turer who wants to handle work on 
custom basis knows how to fhgure 
sts, and is sure to protect himseld 
that point, he will be able to take the 
rplus business of other plants at a 
re which will be not only fair to 
ut will also include a protit for 
self 
FIRST AID IN MILLS 
(Continued from page 205) 
: 
~ n and proper recording would large- 
liminate occurrences of this kind.” 
i RPOSE OF MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
i goes on to say that a medical de 


ST AID ROOM IN DUPLAN 


rtment, to bring about the desired 
sults, should take the following steps: 
Ist immediate effective 


treatment to those 


Give and re- 
and continued 


pacitated through injury 


' 
) 
2nd. Complete physical examination 
ll employes and new employes at 
time of employment 
rd Steps taken to rectily all exist 
lefects found 
4th. Those having defects should be 
d at regular intervals t ascel 


re 
, ‘ 
a a 4 


if defects are showing improve 


rr becoming more aggravated 





rking along these lines, the fol 


results should be obtained: 
and = quickly 


Wounds 


d, danger of 


properly 


infection reduced 


recovery from injury hastened 
r treatment also tends to encour 
re of minor wounds, which often 


neglected, 
thos 
suffering fri 


other 


me serious if 

Elimination of absolutely 
work o1 im. disease 
rous to workmen 
Careful watching 
partial 


ethecient 


may improve 
and 


treatment, 


laving defects may 


made more by 


\dvice may lhe 


ng of work, ete 
to prevent minor ailments from 
ning serious 
a ‘ ‘ i 
tt Creation of a friendly feeling 


veen employe and employer 
if the 
a shop hospital is not as 


| he 


installed 


e cost ¢ equipment tor a first 
room of 
as may be supposed equip 
cut above is 
room of the Duplan 
Hazleton, Pa rhis 
is adopting this equipment in 


The equipment was fur- 


ent shown in 
aid 


Company, 


rst 


pal \ 
its mills. 


hed by the Bernstein Mfg. Co., of 
iladelphia, a pioneer in the manu- 
cture of sanitary steel hospital equip- 
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Efficiency Makers for Manufacturers 
By Warfield Webb, Chicago 


4 





A an incentive t etter work ng el some 
which is only another name tot worth while, and the spirit that actuates 
thciency, thet has been a concertec this desire will make the man of industry 
movement forward by some of the power in his ¢ immunity Chis sat 

progressive organizations in many lines — spirit is made mot table where there 
f industry making this nearer reali is Ss e tangible done | ng t 
ation There are several roads that ward tl uplift ew cers 

lead to the same end, and of these might 

he cited increased wages, annual gifts | 


salary and service, employes’ 





nsurance re¢ ] OT 

Ine conditions, environment ind wel 
fare activities of many kinds he ac 
tual value of these depends, of cours 
upon the organization the pla 
vossible, and upon the nature f th 


| 
labor performed 


ABINGDON COTTO 


AN AN? 


manutlactt 


There is one large 





ganization that specializes in what might 
ve termed an annuity system Chis is 
based upon length of service with the 
company, and is figured on the rate of 
two per cent. of the annual wages paid 


such employes during a period of five 


vears when the wages of such employe 
were at the highest figure, multiplied by 
the vears of service with the company 
The amount of annuity, of course, de 


pends upon his service and wages, but in 


no case will this be less than $240 per 

vear for life The emplove works for a 

PA. BERNSTEIN MANUFACTURING given period and then is permitted to 

retire with what might be called am 

employe’s pension This has proven 

To be more explicit there can be to be a very valuable help and an in 

noted some of the more generally centive to continuous service with this 
adopted ideas, and wherever thes have organization 


been in operation a_ sufficient time t 
prove accurate results, the instances are 
ample to justify the adoption of similar 
plans | thers The organization con 
sidering any such plan should be guides 
y 1tS 1n idual « ise, and not by a gen 
CT il Ce Lan the common idea In 
ther words careful study should Ix 
mad : a eral plans nd the decision 
iched a | Sumimin up I the mos 
) CT1¢ l I eacl nil ly l mstane 
rll IPLOY 
One f the striking evidences of 1 
dustrial progress t ay is tl ittitucl 
= vners of plants toward thei 
employes, and the value this attitude is 
iven by the increasing number of satis 
ed workers There is, in other words 
a mutual advantage thus enjoved that 
becomes on the ery strong ele 
ments that must be in evidence, in o1 
der that there may be made possible th 
success that each in his way is seeking 
There has come about in many manu 
facturing plants to-day desire t 
please on the part of both employer and 
employe. The opposition that was n 
ural a few years ago, for the most part 
f the employe toward the employer, 


has been dissipated by very simple 





et | mittit 
CK 2 
\\ w t interes S r s 
} 
Mat ie ce ; : 
t llow t S 
| } ‘ 
il ai n Ss 
w s ( s 
» 1114 4 
1] 
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1! ; } 
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\ it 
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Om anintle. 


Ls ie 
- : 


N MILL Y. M. C. A 


nduc el rom \ it 
has p n t nost \v 1 hel 
G EMP! 

I) f imsurit tl ] f 
another institution, while they conti 
ued with the company, was tried { 
very successfully by a large compat 
the latter paying the premiums nd 
permitting the individual to name hi 
his own beneficiary, and in case re 
quiring a medical examinatior Phe 
amount of the insurance was based upon 
annual salary, up to a given amount, 
and then placed at a maximum, so that 


there would be an impartial amount al 


lowed any employe his was stimu 
lant to increase the efficienc t n 
dividual to ereater efforts, and the 
knowledge that his immediate tamuily 
vas insured nst want, should ] 





process. There has come about a bet LOBBY OF ABINGDON COTTON MILL Y. M. C. A. 
ter understanding, and the results hav 
heen to foster the fraternal feeling that But in addition to this there is also taken away, was a material Ip toward 
brings with it united effort and real ranted to employes the opportunity otf tter work He would ence t 
ichievement buyine stock in the organization at a better work, and to retain his position 
If the worker can be made to feel duced figure, and then paying for the this one fact being continually in mind 
that the employer has his interests at same in small payments, the amounts \fter a period of experimentation it has 
heart, there has been removed the most being credited to such as deposits in 1 1 f value to the organization 
serious barrier that stands in the way ink pass book, and the interest being On ther industrial anization 
if efficient accomplishment Workers credited at the end of each year, thu found that by in sing the wages of 
will seek to surpass each other in mak reducing the amounts to be paid on the ts employes tl ( rt 
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Group Picture Showing Plants of The American Laundry Machinery (0 
Namber 1 CHICAGO - Number 2 CINCINNATI- Number 3 ROCHESTER: Number 4 TORONTO 


Where Machinery for The Textile Manufacturer 1s made 





‘ or > " ‘ - . oth 

FULLING W ASHER The American Fulling Washer supplies the most up-to-date 
method of fulling woolens. Gives unequalled results with economy in time and labor. 
Superior construction to any other type of fulling machinery, assures long life. American 


Washers awarded the Grand Prize at 1915 Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


‘ rre ° ° ~ ° ° 
KH XTRAC | ORS The American Overdriven Extractor rigidly constructed throughout. 
Mechanically designed for mill work. Reduces vibration toa minimum, and is an economizer 


of power and time. 


PRESSES The American Automatic Underwear Press has no equal for finish, capacity and 


economy. Numbers 37 and 52 Universal Presses also specially designed for the Textile Trade. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF PRESSING MACHINERY IN THE WORLD 








‘THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CoO. 


Specialty Department, Cincinnati, Ohio | 
H. G. MAYER, Southern ‘Textile Agent Realty Bldg., CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 
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make their hours more _ profitable supplies both hot and cold water for with sanity and some form of profit tried out for several years by one larg 
the organization. Better work, the shower baths, and the water is sharing, insurance, loan possibilities and rganization with notable success 
re stability among the employes, and _ tested and the pool cleaned at frequent kindred ideas that are to be found in is the goal, and t conscientiou 
juced operating costs followed. There intervals. One day is set aside for the = all progressive organizations in one o1 earnest worker understands’ fl i 
s a great desire to labor to a definite women and girls each week, though they more forms to day The employes rder to attain this he must lal 
This was made possible, as it has are permitted to use the pool on other school has been one of the successful mor thfully 
proven in other organizations, by days as well. The number of bathers methods for the younger employes tried There are many methods t can 
re comfortable living. This is one has increased wonderfully each year out with practical good. The welfar made effective efficiency factors, at 
he serious and very essential factors since its inauguration work has been proven of value to others these are often of so trivial a matt 
ny industry. Make the men effi INSTRUCTION FOR BOYS 
with better homes, with more food The desire to improve the lot of the 
living conditions that are in keep- workers and to make possible a more 
| vith the modern trend, and we have effective apprentice system by one prom- 
nee better help in all fields of en inent manufacturing company was the 
I means of developing far more efficient 
FECT OF PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS workers among its younger employes, 
| eling that the effect of pleasant sur there being a regular instructor hired, 
i ndings would prove of benefit to the anda part time arrangement made with 
i loyes, one large manufacturing es one of the schools where the boys could 
shment, with large grounds sur- be given such instruction as would fit 
} ding the plant, hired a landscape them for workers who would become 
ener and improved the surround expert in some special field of endeavor ol } oi 
ings with shubbery, growing plants and The results of this work by this com par memrnef paren Pe ty - 
| rs. It even had two greenhouses pany has shown most decided results, 
d so that cut flowers could be had and has given these boys opportunities 
seasons of the year. Where there that were entirely out of their reach, en 
" sickness in the homes of any of  abling some of them to gain positions 
the employes or their families flowers that place them in the highest ranks 
sent gratis, and the effect in this as efficient workers WEST HUNTSVILLE Y. M. C. A.. HUNTSVILLE, ALA . 
ther respects was to make _ the Empoyes’ insurance and sick benetit ; > - 
, The shifting of the workers to such in amount, plus the real saving mad 
reds of employes more aesthetic have been proven of the best possibl ; Rare ¥ : aes = 
f a greater force for good \n help in making it a factor for better places as they best seemed fitted for, ee ee ree eee te oe 
where they could make real progress has the only wonder is more of the 
been found of wonderful value gressive concerns ha 1 
To make the employe feel that his adopted the plan. The feeling 
interests are those of the heads of the will be the means of larger | 
company is a big factor for successtul not the foundation of actual advant 
yperation This can be done in a way nd savings, has n dispelled 
that will not create a false impression institutions have already given am 
of the position in which the employe is test ft pt the valn 
held. It can and must be done simply, — of real profit ich year, how 
whole-heartedly and with sincerit Lhe the number of industrial 
idea or giving the empl Ves l substat secking t pt aa) TTI ! 
} tial gift at | stmas ti sed on the increase eft Cy 1 l 
length f service nd th umount nd deere © cos 
wages rec d, and ured at the vearl nd t losse ntingent 
profits earned by the company, has beet such palpable leaks 
Mutuality-Basis of Welfare Work 
By R. C. Forster, Charlotte, N. C. 
¢ ape employer and employe get to The object of the welfare worker 
gether on a common platform to develop the character. Character hl 
} Each bears In part and results are ac the oak is not devel ped throuch pa 
complished The Y. M. ¢ \. type ot nalistic or hot house methods, but rather 
welfare work establishes its work on through bearing responsibility and 
this mutual basis isting the element Work done f 
DALLAS MANUFACTURING CO. Y. M. C. A. he universal demand for efficiency man weakens him, to help him to d 
her company provided a plan some- and more sincere work Employes has stimulated the manufacture of bet himself develops him. The Y. M. C. A 
what similar, with the addition of a banks, to counteract the effect of the tet machinery and since the human fac type of welfare work puts the resp 
large park center and athletic grounds loan shark, and to induce the laying tor cannot be entirely eliminated from — sibility on the workers, who, throu 
imilar forms of outdoor improve- aside of at least a small portion of the machine operation, the character the discharge ot this responsibility de 
ment with a regularly employed garden- weekly earnings, has been productive of ©! the worker is recognized to have velop charactet 
er, the results proving of wonderful wonderful returns for another big com 
help in making the employes more con pany, where the habit of saving and the 
ind producing a like increase in securing of death benefits, that enabled 
heiency the family, in case of death, to be pro 
HYSICAL HELPS IMPORTANT vided for, has been the means of keep 
h the belief that it would be a ing the wolf from the door, and en 
Ipful factor in developing the physical  abling the fatherless and others depend 
s well as the mental faculties, a large ent upon main supports of the house 
supply company inaugurated a plan of hold to be cared for in a manner that 
pl il instruction with ample gymna gave them at least a form of independ 
in connection with the work, and — ence 
regular instructor to give his ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
r the advancement of those who Preventing accidents, by throwing 
t to take advantage of the plan. every possible safeguard about the em 
ire time thus spent was such as ployes of one large corporation, whose 
mployes for more effective labor demands entailed more or less serious 
r regular duties. danger to the workers, prevented many 
uilding of an immense swim fatal accidents The formation of a 
ol in a city of the east, with th regular organization with lectures, live 
l assistance of funds furnished suggestions and printed signs as warn 
large manufacturing plant, wher« ings, has done more than a world of 
baths, in addition to a larg lesser means for the reduction of acci 
ted pool, open to both employes dents by this company, and a larger 
families and the public with share of interest on the part of th 
ng instructors, was given ampl employes to co-operate with the heads 
prove its efficacy. This pool cost f the company in its endeavors to gain 
| thousands of dollars, and was not this end 
source of pleasure and profit to It is but natural for any employe t ee a ee eT ' a — 
rs, but also the means of saving labor more earnestly for his employer omething to do with the producing ca TEXTILE MEN IN WELFARE WOR! 
lives from drowning in the two where the conditions have been more pacity of machinery Hence, it 1s as lextile manufacturers have been lea 
that skirt the city, and where the livable and pleasant. This must include important to have a worker of good ers in welfare work and have not 
nnually had been large [his pool living wages, sanitary surroundings, r¢ character as it is to have machinery of slow in recognizing the value of tl 


trom June to September and creation features that are in keeping the best type Y. M. C. A. as an agency through whicl 
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OUR IMPROVED 
Piling and Cutting 
Machine 


FOR TUBULAR FABRIC 











Piling and Cutting Time Reduced to a Minimum 


The Cutting Department is a very important end of the knit goods business. } 
Preparing the cloth ready to cut into garments is seven-eighths of the operation. That is what this 

machine will do for you mechanically. 
With this machine, in a half hour’s time, the manager can tell more about where his material is 

going than in a whole day where the operations take place by hand in several different parts of the 

factory. And better vet, the work is far more accurate than is possible by the most careful hand 

work of skilled operators. 


Folding Machine to Insure Even Width 


These machines are made in two sizes 
No. 1 will take cloth from the smallest 
width up to 22 inches wide, No. 4 from 
the smallest width up to 28 inches wide, 
the only difference being in the width. 
The length of the fold is 34 inches. 





They have a capacity of 10 vards ol 


cloth per minute. 


Turning and Loading Machine for Tubular Fabric 


An Automatic Turning & Loading 


Machine, especially designed to work 






in connection with our Folding Ma- 
chine. 


We also build special machinery 
for various operations. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Office and Works: 503 Grandville Avenue, S. W. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 
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) do this work. To-day there are nine- 
teen Textile Y. M. C. A.’s serving thirty- 
uur mill communities. 
using $332,000 worth of 


These associa- 
prop- 
mainte- 


ns are 


rty lhe annual expense of 


nce of these associations is over $57,- 
which the operatives contribute 
iore than half. 

Through the leadership of the 


ry in direct charge emphasis is placed 


00. of 
secre 


committee service Thus earnest 
rkers are developed who apply theit 


+ 


nergies to the promotion of activities 
the common good of the commuity 


he Y¥. M. C. A, 


lual in the community 


reaches every 
This can only 
done through committee service. 
r 500 such committeemen did serv 
The people respond to 


their 


last month. 


s appeal to common interests 
the number that take membership in- 
tes. For example, Kannapolis, N. C., 
has 1,100 


Hartsville, S. C., with 


) population, has 185 paid members; 
\la., with 600 population, has 


6 members. 


about 5,000 population, 


members: 


dmont, 


MANUFACTURERS’ OPINIONS 

lhe following are extracts from state- 
manufacturers: 

notice 


nts from 
We all 


the baseball games the bovs show a 


1 


much less rowdyism 


ferent spirit to that formerly shown. 
seball 


ly ended in a 


games, in years gone by, gen 
1 general free-for-all 
t, but now they are all conducted un- 
the supervision of the various sec 
ries of the: ¥, M.-C. A 


tty respectable affairs. 


and are 
There is no 


| question in my mind that the Y. M. C. A, 
' loing a good work.” 
Since starting the association a year 
drunkenness in the village has d 


ised 50 per cent.” 

We have been able to hold a better 
of help; 
in and 


al 


there has been less mov- 
out. 


The efficiency of the 
ratives as a whole has been raised.” 
such a 
that we would not try to get 


he association has become 
Ssity 
ng without it now.” 


he association has done excellent 
vork, and it has reached out and got- 
hold of a lot of 


men who 


} 
) 
ire have given us trouble Lots 
young men who have heretofore 
; nt their time gambling and drinking 
can now be found at the building, play- 
ne games of various kinds.” 
have noted a decided improvement 
n the attitude of the operatives toward 
poration, and I cannot but feel 


young 


this improvement is due in a larg 
ire to the spirit in which the wel 
't the operatives is looked 

be Yo-M. AY 

When the Y. M. C. A. 


after 










opene d the 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, HUNT 


habitual corner store loafers disa association's service to a 
all at the Y. M. C. A.” 


peared. They are community \ll-round welfare is_ the 

THE HUNTSVILLE Y. M. C. A logan lhe program of activities is 

he accompanying illustration of the not stereotyped, but is adjusted to meet 

floor plan of the West Huntsville Y. M the particular needs of the community 
C. A. building indicates the possibl it is serving 


Schoolfield Welfare Work 
By Miss Hattie E. Hylton, Danville, Va. 


D ANVILLE in the early 80's was a which was at that time a great menace 
straggling town whose population to the well being of the community 
) ) 


was made up of as many negroes as business gave to th 


there were condition negroes ample opportunity to make a 


white people—a 


was nothing whatever 
least chance ror the poo! 
Chis Stat 


and illiterate white peopl 


earnest thought on 
f the most thoughtful 


realized that 


the part of some 


citizens, who something 
















must be done to relieve this unequal and 
galling 


H 





MI 


gerald, father of H. R 


who had for a long 


lit 
Fitzgerald, 


been 


time 
ssibilitie s of the 


tie 1) 


studying 








water power furnished Dan River 











and R \ Schoolfield, conceived the 











idea of opening a small cotton mill 












Chey 


five of them furnishing 


interested three other men—the 


a (¢ ipital stock 











of $75,000, and the undertaking was 














launched. The industry has grown to 
extent that the 
ployed is now ten millions—or 
and the plant affords 
about six thousand employes \s has 
perhaps, been the history of all the 


mills, in the South, for a long 


such an capital em 
mort 


occupation for 


earlier 















LOBBY, WEST HUNTSVILLE Y. M. C. A 


time our people had to give close at 


BUILDING tary side of the industry, realizing that 


tention to the mere success of the mone- 






bso 
\ SUC SUCC ‘ 
ngs could not ¢ 
| 1 ’ 1 
SII elp ss 
11 
I \ n W ( vas 
R ' 
n as ( f 
s S \ now 
mi t surface d cons 
vit S a 
s l eves yout 
\ 1 Ve On) 
‘ ‘ 
s ( ) \\ 
‘ ‘ 
; e ‘ ‘ 
] vy | \ 
~ \W } 
SS ¢ iat 1] 
1 
' 
‘ 
1] 1 
i \ 
n as le cor ready 
11 ' 
iL as sw 
‘ 
vel ct Ss 1 
1? 1 +} 
IN 1 t the key | 
( nc \ 1 tl he ilt] 
»] ‘ rm ‘ it | aT 
INS or expel { rrevent a cut 
seas The land 1 n which our 
la s built is lilly, affording very pet 
ect drainag nd in their building, the 
engineers conformed to th tural lay 
i t land. The company owns tt W 
Itering plant, which furnishes 
abundance, delightfully put water 


Hlomes are equipped with modern sam 


tary outdoor toilets, built of tl very 
best materials 
VALUE OF NURSE 
In the beginning the very first uplhit 
workers placed in the field were fore 
siti nurse his has proven a 
very wise move \ nurse by virtu t 
her professional training, 1s often abl 
to render services in the home, which 
win th ratitude, affection, and cor 
dene f its members to a great «ce 
iffording the entering wed { ‘ 
ind mot varied 5 tang 
nl has tl ( tive il 
ntive W | r <i ( Wo! n 
li l t they il in ¢ stant 
\ null superintendent, and ar 
bl keep careful check 
| \ lay it nd cat l 
\ detect the differen bet we 
Sit man ane ( nclined t | itt 
ntemperate | ld 
tl etail al | p ( 
f the kers is just 1 
B 1 id iven \ Lie 
nurse ( f our Dar le physiciat 
t ped il 1 { { ( iT 1 ( ind thr t 
( s¢ conduct aa n n lit nN 
eacl veel a Iree¢ clini 11 ter 
\ dentist and a regular medical pra 





number of patient The average t 
tendance is 25, while I suppose the num 
ber of free operations by the specialist 
n hy rithies ind it the | spital Wwe uld 
iverage thre more per month 
These are largely for the removal of 
idenoids and enlarged tonsils, and un 


children 


r the 


doubtedly few if any of thes« 
would ever have this relief but f¢ 
free clint 

Our nurses also regularly inspect the 
schoo] children for constitutional dis 
ases, ind in this Way 
epidemics are doubtle 

The day nursery affords kind, systen 


many variou 


s averted 


atic. and intelligent care of the children 


mothers always round m a 


of those 


mill village, who by reason of descr 


tion, shiftlessness, or general disability 
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DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY 


THROUGH A PROFITABLY LOCATED 


KNITTING MILL COTTON MILL 


We know of a splendidly located town on our railroad There are several successful mills in Texas—One in 
where a knitting mill will make money if properly financed 
and intelligently managed. There are no such mills in 
the Southwest, although there is a large consumption of | States want a mill, and the business men in these towns 
knit goods in that section. 

Satisfactory labor, pure water, and cheap fuel are 
available. AN ATTRACTIVE PLACE TO LIVE. ] with the right man or men. 
Jobbing markets and raw material close by. 

A very attractive proposition is open to the right man. 
We would like some live wire to investigate and we will 
cheerfully furnish information. for ten years. 


Oklahoma. Three or four towns along our line in these 


would be willing to put some money in such a venture, 


Cotton mills in Oklahoma are exempt from taxation 


An extract from a letter written to us by the Secretary of an Oklahoma Commercial Club is quoted below. It 
evidences the attitude and interest of business men in our towns toward textile plants. 


“We have received from cotton manufacturers about a dozen letters, but I do not consider more than 
three or four of them of any particular value. It will take an exchange of two or three letters to ascertain 
whether the parties writing have either money or experience. I believe that we could handle a proposition 
which includes half enough funds to complete the enterprise, for if the enterprise appears perfectly sound 
and the promotor shows up well upon investigation, a concern that would employ a considerable number 
of operatives could probably be half financed at home.”’ 


If you are interested in either proposition, write to us. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS RAILWAY 
1524 Railway Exchange Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 










Wm. Crabtree & Sons 


-MONTGOMERY, N. Y. 
Mills at Montgomery and Newburgh, N. Y. 








Worsted Yarns 


BRADFORD SYSTEM 


for 


Knitting and Weaving 
in White, Colors and Mixes 


We specialize in 
Heather Mixtures for 


knitting and weaving 





} 
; 
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on the part of the fathers, are com- 
pelled to support, or help in the sup- 
port of the family. It also gives sym- 
pathetic aid to the widow, often left 
with greater burdens than she could 
bear alone. This work is seemingly one 
of the most expensive features of our 
welfare department, but, as it affords a 
home for the resident welfare workers, 
some of the expense is capable of be- 
ing distributed elsewhere. 
CLUBS AND WELFARE WORK 

There are active clubs to meet the 
various needs of the children, mothers, 
young men and young women. Among 
these are the Bluebirds, Camp Fire 
Girls, Boy Scouts, and Gymnastic 
Classes. Classes have also been success- 
ful in sewing, cooking, singing, basketry, 
etc. The baseball teams have been fur- 
nished with a good ball ground, and in- 
terest in this sport runs high. 

The welfare office conducts a savings 
department, as a real factor in aiding 
the parents to instill in their children 
habits of thrift and economy. It is 
found also that this fills a need of the 
older people, who are glad to find a 
safe carrier of their funds to the Dan- 
ville banks. The office holds a library 
of more than 250 volumes, and this is 

much used and so many demands 
are made for books not in stock that 
very soon this will be enlarged. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES 

We have a new modern school build- 
ng, with twelve classrooms, an audi- 
torium, library, teachers’ rest room, 
principal’s office, both girls’ and boys’ 
playrooms, and rooms for manual train- 
ing and domestic science. The building 
is equipped with slate blackboards, good 
desks, the very best heating and venti 
lating system, lavatories, bubbling foun- 
tains in each room, and is well lighted 
In fact, it is hard to find a _ better 
equipped or better manned school. The 
enrollment the past year was 750 chil- 
dren, requiring a force of 17 teachers, 
and overflowing into the old school 
house, five rooms being in use there 

i fact which demands in no distant time 
another building of like resources. The 
mill supplements the county term of six 
months, giving a full nine months’ ses 


sion 


\ll along we have had a good night 
school, but last term was the most suc- 
cessful of all. It is now permanently 
uartered in the new school building, 
where there is every facility for good 
work, and we can reasonably hope to 
louble its scope of usefulness in the 
future 

There are now two sessions of kin- 
dergarten, with an 
tendance of about sixty-five each—the 


1 


average daily at- 


term enrollment was 393. We have 

lirector in charge of this department, 

who has a strong force of assistants, 

they are gaining the confidence and 

support of the mothers to a remarkable 
ree 

The public school, night school, kin- 

rgarten, and clubs combine in giving 

three great annual features, which have 

‘ted much outside attention, as 

as doing much toward the develop- 

of a spirit of community pride. 

first in importance is the play fes 

1, given in May of each year. Hun- 

ls of children participate in the fes 

ties of this occasion, and the thou- 

ls of spectators are extravagant in 

ir expressions of delight at the per- 

Next is the exhibit held at 

This is composed of 


minnce 
Danville Fair 
ol, kindergarten and club work, as 

as much hand work done in the 
mes by the mothers, canned fruits, 
preserves, and pickles, with 
specimens of cut flowers, 
wing plans, ferns, ete., are exhib- 

Tiny bolts of gingham, made by 
school children, forming unique 


1] 


etable a 
iny fine 
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souvenirs, were dispensed at the last 
fair. 

Last, but not least, of the three, is 
the great community Christmas tree, 
which on last Christmas gave out its 
first message of Christmas joy and 
good-will to many delighted and grate- 
ful hearts. 

CIVIC PRIDE DEVELOPED 

We have an active Civic League, 
through which medium we are striving 
to foster and develop a pride in every 
phase of the village life. The growth 
of this spirit is slow, but already the 
effect of the work done may be seen 
The League offers prizes for the best 
vegetable garden, prettiest front yard, 
and best kept premises; and as a result 
there is a marked increase in the inter 
est displayed in all lines of home im 
provement. We expect this interest to 
be very gradual in its growth, because 
of the perfect indifference on the part 
of many of the people to the improve- 
ment of anything that belongs to the 
mill. They say often “if the mill wants 
it done, let ’em do it themselves.” Our 
league leaders are those who have none 
of this spirit and they can combat it 
better than anyone else can because they 
are of the people. Our village drug 
store has increased its sale of garden 
seeds 100 per cent. in the last two years 
of the league’s existence. 

Plans have been completed and_ ac- 
cepted for a magnificent Y. M. C. A 
building, work upon which has begun 
This, of course, will fill a great and 
crying need, and will bring into play 
active forces for good, supplementing 


most effectively the work that is al- 
ready in operation. 
EXPENSE YIELDS RETURNS 

In conclusion, let me say that al- 
though the expense of our work totals 
in the aggregate many thousands of dol 
lars annually, it is the opinion of our 
mill officials that the expenditure yields 
large returns in the increased efficiency 
of its operatives, and they are strong in 
the belief that in time the full value of 
the work that is being done now will 
be demonstrated 

Sometimes workers get much discour- 
aged, but we have only to contrast con- 
ditions now with those in the beginning 
to realize that our labors have not been 
in vain. We can see that the welfare 
movement gains impetus each year, and 
know that the future will bring its re 
ward in the joy of the realization of 
our hopes and plans. 

The management has at all times been 
most generous, and has backed the Wel- 
fare Department, not only with ample 
means, but with a spirit of deepest in- 
terest, sympathy, and understanding of 
the problem to be met, which, with the 
wonderful spirit of co-operation exist 
ing between every department of the 
work, has made hard things seem easy 
and kept courage high in our hearts. 
We are sure we can see that our work 
is gradually bringing about a higher de 
gree of efficiency on the part of the em- 
ployes, and it seems hardly too much 
to hope that it will finally break down 
and dispel the stigma which has so long 
been attached to cotton mills and their 
operatives. 


Why Not a Women’s Auxiliary ” 
By G. D. Crain, Jr. 


-* a recent convention of textile 
manufacturers, covering a few 
states in the central section of the coun- 
try, a good many ladies, including the 
wives and daughters of mill owners, 
were present to enjoy the social features 
of the gathering. 

Some of the ladies attended one or 
more of the sessions of the convention, 
though most of them appeared to be 
lieve that discussions of the business in 
which their men-folk were vitally inter- 
ested would not attractive to 
them. 


prove 


It was at a luncheon, at which a num- 
ber of the manufacturers, with the la 
dies, were seated together, that 
one made a suggestion which, while not 
acted on at the time, was extremely sig- 
nificant to those who have been bearing 
the brunt of the battle against unfair 
legislation against the textile industry. 
“Why not a 


auxiliary of this 


some 


The suggestion was, 


women’s 


tion?” 


organiza- 


One of the manufacturers present—a 
cotton mill owner, who employs nearly 
1,000 hands, practically all of them 
women—has had to do a lot of hard 
fighting to prevent unfair and unjust 
regulating the employment of 
women from being put on the statute 
books of his state; and in telling his 
troubles he said: “ The members of 
the women’s clubs are chiefly responsi 
ble for that. 


laws 


“These people have no more idea of 
what the inside of a cotton mill looks 
like than they 
from reading the articles of agitators, 
many of whom are equally ignorant. In 


have been able to get 


one article on the subject, where the 
‘intense noise’ of the mill was de 

scribed, a reformer alluded to the ‘ clack- 
ing of the warps.’ This is a new kind of 
noise in a cotton mill; but that is just a 
sample of the sort of stuff that is cir- 
culated every time a legislature in a 
state where textile manufacturing is be 

ing done gets together. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS POTENT 


women’s clubs 
which have become a powerful factor in 


“The members of 


many parts of the country—are not ig 
norant in the ordinary sense; they are 
Many of them are 
well-educated along general lines, and 
they are cultured and refined. More- 
over, they possess leisure that enables 
them to ride a hobby as far as may be 


simply misinformed. 


necessary, regardless of the time and 
expense taken in the task. If they get 
the idea, from the sentimental bosh of 
the members of the sob-squad, that the 
cotton mills are unjust to their help, and 
that drastic legislation is needed to 
rescue our operatives from the clutches 
of the mill men, they are just sincere 
enough and just aggressive enough to 
start a fight which it is hard work to 
overcome, 


“Another thing, the members of the 
women’s clubs are known to be disinter- 
ested. If they take up a project as a 
matter of public interest they can im- 
mediately command the attention of the 
In fact, many of the 
larger women’s clubs and federations 
of clubs have publicity departments, and, 
when anything of this sort is taken up, 
the press is kept supplied with informa- 
tion giving only one side—and that is 
the side which does not reflect credit on 
the textile trade 


newspapers, 


“The result is that when we go up to 
the legislature to oppose the enactment 
of an 8-hour law for women, or to 
point out the folly of unreasonable reg 
ulation along other lines, we find that 
public sentiment has been created in 
favor of this regulation. The women 
have been busy; they have been button- 
holing their legislators—and, whether 
women’s suffrage is a factor in the state 
or not, the legislators know that it is 
bad business to antagonize these power 
ful organizations of and the 
result is that we have all we can do, 
and sometimes more than we can do, to 


women 


get the decision. 
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“If our own women, our wives and 
daughters and sisters and mothers, who 
are probably members of these same 
clubs that are responsible for a lot of 
the unreasonable bills that flood every 
legislative session, were to take an ac- 
tive, instead of a passive part in these 
movements, it would help to 


” 


make 
things easier for us 
IGNORANCE ON THE SUBJEC1 

These suggestions were all regarded 
as pertinent and practical, but the weak 
point of the situation, as far as actually 
putting them into effect is concerned, is 
that feminine connections of mill own- 
ers do not as a rule know anything 
about the conditions in the plants, and 
do not show a great deal of interest 
about learning the facts. They group 
all of that under the head of “ business.” 
and “business,” in the average house 
hold, is a distasteful topic for conver 
sation. Just why this should be is 
somewhat difficult to understand, but it 
remains true that the 
strives to 


average wife 
connected 
introduced 


into the home circle, probably because 


prevent subjects 


with business from. being 
she believes that her husband is entitled 
to a rest after the worries and cares of 
the day. 

In the smaller communities where tex- 
tile plants are in operation, the women 
folk of the executives connected with 
the mills usually take a more or less 
definite interest in the workers, from a 
personal standpoint, and carry on a con 
siderable work 


amount of welfare 


among them. This brings them more 
often into the homes of the operatives 
than into the mill, though it is true that 
in communities of this kind, where the 
industry is the big interest of everybody 
in the town, it is easier to become fa 
miliar with the details of the proposi- 
tion than in the larger center 

In fact, 
are considerable 


in the big cities where there 
textile 
manufacturing plants, the lack of knowl 
edge of working conditions on the part 


numbers of 


of women whose husbands and sons and 
brothers are financially and personally 
interested in these industries is most 
marked. That is partly because there are 
so many other elaims on the time and 
interest of 


women-folk of the larger 


cities; but this very fact emphasizes the 
desirability of informed, 
because it is in those cities that the 


women’s clubs are most active, and de 


having them 


velop the greatest influence in molding 
public opinion. 
POSSIBILITIES FOR THE WOMAN 

It is hard to measure the potential ca 
pacity of a well-informed woman who 
has undertaken to correct 
sions regarding the business 
instance the 
wife of 


misimpres 
Take for 
well-informed 
a big mill man, who in her so 
cial and other connections 1s brought 
into contact with the 
ladies of her community. 


educated, 


other prominent 
Suppose she 
has made a point of going through the 
mill—not as a casual visitor, but as an 
tudent—and finding out just 


what the actual conditions are. She will 


interested 
have seen how much care is taken to 
prevent accidents; she will appreciate 
the efforts which have been made for 
the comfort and convenience of the 
help in the form of lunch-rooms, the 


arrangements, etc.; and _ she 


sanitary 
will see that the operatives are well 
fed, in good condition and contented in 
their work, instead of staggering under 
the prods ota heartless overseer, as the 
reformers would have the public believe 
WHAT COULD BE DONE 

If she were to attend a woman’s club 
meeting, and hear the subject of cotton 
manufacturing discussed, with the usual 
loose talk about “intolerable conditions 
for women,” and the other pet subjects 
brought up in this connection, she would 
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How to Pile 
BARRELS 


These two pictures 
show the 


REVOLVATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


used to pile barrels. ‘hey are rolled on to the 
elevating platform over a short incline, the 
elevator is cranked up, swung around and the 
barrel pushed off on the rack. One man can 
do it without danger 
to the barrel or him- 
self. Other commod- 
ities are handled just 
as easily. Write for 
Bulletin ‘V.W. 27. It 
tells all about it. 


N. Y. REVOLVING PORTABLE 
ELEVATOR Co. 
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The cut represents our passage type Electrolyzer producing in 
10 hrs. the equivalent of 50 lbs. of chloride of lime, operating under 
110 or 220 DC, and nothing is used but salt-water and electricity. 


\THIS IS NOT AN UNTRIED THING 

having many years ago passed the experimental stage. We have T 

sold Electrolyzers to many of the large Knitting Mills, both hosiery 

and underwear, and so far are not aware of any purchaser not being 

thoroughly satisfied. There is absolutely no question about its 
merits. 

Write, giving amount of lime used daily, current available, with 


Costs. 


We make machines of special construction for any purpose. rane 
THE ELECTRO CHEMICAL CO., “1 
THE NATIONAL LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. eS 


Dayton, O., U.S.A. 











If You Use Paper Boxes | 


We have a proposition that will interest you. 


We can show you a saving of 20 to 25 per cent. on the present 
cost of your boxes. 

Write us the number of boxes you use, stating sizes, and we will 
submit figures showing the saving we will guarantee you. Write to-day. 


Warner Box Company, 94 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 
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able to refute the statements, not by Women _ have 


arsay evidence, but by _ first-hand 
nowledge out of her own experience 
she would be able to show in what re- 
ects those who had attacked the busi- 
ss had erred, and by reason of her in- 
rmation she would possess an author- 
that would entitle what she said to 
nsideration. Her standing personally 
uld give her words weight, and the 
instead of undertaking to correct 
ls which do not exist, would see that 
imon-sense ideas ought to prevail, 
| would cease to be an active factor 
stirring up trouble for the textile in 
sts 
\ll this is a possibility, and not an 
ual condition, in ‘most cases, simply 
the reason that textile manu factur- 
themselves do not realize just how 
h their wives and daughters can as 
Probably the average manu 
turer would hesitate to ask a mem 
of his family to enlist herself in 
work of defeating unfair propa- 
ganda; but to the average woman of 
rit, who, like many representatives 
er sex in this twentieth century, is 
do something,” the idea of 
¢ a cause, and espousing it active 
ly, would make a strong appeal It 
yould be perfectly proper for her to 
whenever it is raised; 


them 


Ws to” 


the issue 
in fact it should be a source of em 
rassment to her not to be sufficiently 
well informed about the business which 
furnishes her livelihood to be able to 
answer the arguments which are made 
against it in her clubs by her own 
friends 
INFLUENCE ON LEGISLATION 
\Women have so much to do nowa- 
days with shaping legislation, especially 
the sort which goes under the general 
description of “reform,” that it is well 
worth the while of everybody in the 
business to consider how to stem the 
tide and prevent the development of as 
much of the adverse kind as_ possible. 
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more influence with 
women than anybody else, and that is 
why the efforts of those who are in 
the best position to find out things about 
textile manufacturing, and to dissemi- 
nate the information, are likely to be 
well repaid. 

One of the leading cotton manufactur 
ers of the Central West, who has a re 
putation for the careful way in which 
he conducts his business, and the con 
sideration he shows his help, recently 
had occasion to appear before a legis 
lative committee to argue against an 8 
hour law which had been drawn up at 
the instance of the women’s clubs ot 
the state. The 
force, and mad 


women were there in 
impassioned pleas to 


the legislators, who did not seem to 
think that the business men had much 
ground to stand on. In fact, the atti 


tude taken toward them was such that 
at the conclusion of the meeting he told 
a friend, likewise in the textile business, 
‘We seem to be regarded as criminals 
her¢ Let’s get away as soon as we 
can." 

He really felt that, in spite of being 
a member of a great and legitimate and 
necessary industry, he had been branded 
as an enemy of society—all because the 
proper educational work had not been 
done so as to anticipate the sort of legis 
lation that he was being constantly 
called on to fight 

\ women’s auxiliary organization in 
every state, armed with the facts, and 
vetting the facts principally by means of 
personal investigation of the plants of 
their own relatives, would be a power- 
ful force. It would probably be the de 
ciding factor in determining the out 
come of many a fight. It would nip in 
the bud a good deal of half-baked le Q1s 
lation which now comes to the surface 
so readily. In short, it would solve one 
of the greatest and most irritating prob- 
lems of the trade. 

Isn't it worth while 


Weight of Seamless Hosiery 
By Opentex 


T %() determine the range of weights 
per dozen of mercerized seamless 


sicry that can be 
machines of various gauges and di 


made successfully 


imeters requires considerable experience 
this problem is often confused with the 
question of the greatest possible weight 
that can be produced. It should be un- 
derstood that this article discusses the 
greatest weight that is practical per doz- 
en on various gauges rather than the 


greatest possible weight, inasmuch as 

it possible to make a much heavier 

\ t of goods than it will be found 
tical to do. 


weight, of course, depends on 


number of the yarn which is to 
1. On a 334 inches cylinder, 136 
range of yarns 
it is practical to use would run 
2/24s to 2/14s and the weights 
vary from 11% lbs. to 2 Ibs 
156 needle, 334 inches, diameter 
the range of yarns would run 
2/20s to 2/32s and the weights 
vary from 1 Ib. to 1% Ibs 
176 needle, 334 inches, machine, 
nge of yarns would be from 2/40s 
24s and the weights would vary 
14 ounces to 1 Ib 
a 188 needle, 334 inches, machine, 
nge of yarn would run from 2/50s 


needle machine, the 


and 6 ounces 


30s, and the weights would range 
14 ounces to 1 Ib. and 4 ounces 

220 needle, RA inches diameter, 
hine, the range of yarns would 


> 


60s to 2/36s and the range of 


s would run from 14 ounces to 
a 220 needle, 3 inches diametet 
hine, the range of yarns would run 


m 2/70s to 2/40s and the range of 


weights would run from 12 ounces to 
18 ounces 

On a 240 needle, 35 
the range of yarns 
2/100s to 2/60s and the range oft 


weights would run from 11 ounces to 


inches, machine, 


would run from 


16 ounces 


RESULTS FROM WIDENING RANGI 
The above figures are based upon 
what has been found to be the most 
practical range consistent with satis- 


factory results from a knitting stand- 


point It is possible greatly to widen 
the range on each of these gauges, but, 
by so doing, it will be found that the 
waste, needle breakage, and seconds will 
run to confining these 


gauges within the range as above given, 


excess By 


excellent results should be obtained. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
the weight of the yarn used does not 
necessarily regulate the weight of the 
finished product, inasmuch as it is pos 
sible to change the amount of stock or 
the number of courses which the stock 
ing contains, and in this way increase or 
reduce the weight of the finished pro 
duct 

It is possible to use a number 2/50s 
yarn and a number 2/60s yarn on a 220 
needle machine, and by increasing the 
number of courses or revolutions in thi 
machine using the 2/60s yarns, to pro 
duce a stocking of the same weight as 
one made from the 2/50s yarn contai1 
ing less stock or a less number of revo 
lutions. It must be left absolutely to 
the knitter’s judgment as to the amount 
which the finished 
order to give the 


of stock stocking 
should contain in 
proper elasticity or consistency to the 


finished product 
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NOTICE 


Our Manufacturing Department has been 
building Flat Knitting Machines for the last 
year or so and we have arranged now for 
enlarged shops and adequate machine tools to 
manufacture on a larger scale and produce 
accurately and speedily: 


Hand Knitting Machines **Grosser’’ Type in Standard Sizes, 


Single Lock Construction, for Cardigan or 
Jersey Work. Double Lock Construction, for Silk Sweaters, Vertical Stripes, 
Skating Suits, Scarfs and all Sporting Garments. 


Pearl Stitch or Links Machines of our own improved design, 


assuring ease of operation, 
speed in production, low upkeep. Best machines for Infant’s Wear and Sporting 
Garments. 


itt | of the Semi- or Fully-Automati 


special features for various specialties. Accessibility of working parts, simplicity 
of chains make for quick change for various purposes. 


for converting of Flat Hand Knitters into power 
Power Attachments driven machines to cut operating cost and increase 


production. 


° a ° now so difficult to secure from 
Supplies for Knitting Machines broad. Alo Repairs on all 


Machines imported by us. 
Address all inquiries to 


The Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 


MAX NYDEGGER 


260 West Broadway New York 


You will receive prompt reply, giving particulars and prices, also any recommendation 
possible to help you select proper machines. 
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MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY 


(Continued from page 105) 





ent does its work in a most efficient 
inner is proved by the fact that ex- 
t weighings of any number of samples 
-en from the fiber selector have failed 
disclose any but a negligible differ- 

€ c. 
lhe fiber selector is made of brass, 
two oblong sections 
are hinged at one end, being each 
roximately two inches long, one inch 
1 and three-quarters inch wide. The 
ntial part of the bottom members 
tains a slot 2 mm. wide and extend- 
the width of the template, into which 
be dropped a compressing hammer 
fractionally narrower width, that is 
ited by a spring and held in place 
by a set screw. The pull of conditioned 
otton is placed in the slot; the hinged 
portion of the template is dropped on 
the bottom portion, when the com- 
pressing hammer is released and the re- 
quired density in the cotton is produced 
by its impact. To complete the cross 
section of fibers two needles are pro- 
jected into and across the cotton below 


consists of 


mmer, just 3 mm. above the bet 
of the slot; these needles hold the 
desired cross section in place, while two 
other needles, similarly projected but 


having their bearings in the upper half 
if the template, operate, when the top 
of the template is raised, to lift the 
surplus cotton away from the test por- 
the pull. There then 
in the fiber selector only the cross sec- 
the pull that is required for 


tion of remains 


tio! rt 


COTTON YARN 


COMBED 


esti rhe latter is carefully removed 
ced between the jaws of the fiber 
hese jaws are always set 10 
rt and so arranged as to insure 
ht pull on the cotton. At pres- 
stretch or natural elongation of 
g1 of fibers is taken up by the 


j i weiehted lever arm, the eles 

ticity in grammes being registered on 
{ i rant seale; it being the same 
i tort elasticity recorder as 1s used 


ulic yarn and cloth testing in- 
of the most refined type. It 
for the 
ting machine, and an improved 
now developed that will 
se of the hydraulic element of 
hine. The natural elongation 
hbers having been obtained, the 
lydraulic part of the tester is then op- 

ind the break registered and re- 


Is 1 mpletely satisfactory 


being 


connection 
very relation be- 
the break of this standard group 
rs and the number of immature, 
r dead fibers that are proved by 
cro-photographic test to be pres- 
ent the same type. The break test is 
sed to check the strength of the 
! standard fibers after 
through the 
combing and spinning 


this 
close 


it may be noted in 


eTe 38 2 


group of 


fibers have passed 


g, carding, 
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THREE VIEWS OF FJBER SELECTOR AT TOP 
SLOT IS Pl 


processes. For testing roving and yarns 
the usual instruments are used, but this 
testing is done at the mills. Standard 
forms are used for recording every de 
tail of these tests, and complete record 
is available at any time for any type of 


cotton that has been used. 





CARDED COTTON YARN 


rTHE MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHIC TEST 


As a preliminary to the micro-photo- 
graphic test it is necessary to select thin 
pulls of cotton containing about 15 
fibres and then make an observation un- 
der a powerful microscope to determine 
whether the fibres are properly adjusted 
to the field of the micro-photographic 
In the Sharp laboratory a Carl 


Zeiss binocular microscope is used for 


lens. 


observation this is 


with 


purposes; equipped 


diaphragms and 


ce yndens« =. the 


adjustable iris 


swing-out combination 


of which makes available a large va 
riety of magnifications with a minimum 
of adjustments. It ited that 
micro-photographic can be re- 


duced to a 


may be st 
work 
minimum by 
the 
For instance, it is possible to determine 


careful obser- 


vations on binocular microscope. 


by such preliminary observations the 
exact character of the cotton, micro- 
photographs being taken of only those 


pulls that 
record to show 


are needed for permanent 


the characteristics of a 


given type of cotton In preparing 
mounts it is customary to clean the 
glasses thoroughly with Xylol. The de 


sired group of fibres is then adjusted 


between the glasses and another obser 
vation is made under the microscope to 
the fibres are properly 


see that posi 





IT IS SHOWN CLOSED AND THE SIZE OF THE 
AINLY SEEN 
tioned. The double glasses are then 


glued together with asphaltum 


DESCRIPTION OF APPARATUS 

The micro-photographic machine used 
in the Sharp laboratory is one of the 
most complete instruments of its kind 
made by the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co. It is not only adapted for taking 
micro-photographs from 8 to 500 diam 
eters, but is also equipped for use ‘in 
making screen examinations, if desired, 
with the same range of diameters \s 
the the photo- 
graphing apparatus has been swung up 
out of the that it 


examinations; 


shown in illustration 


way so can be used 


for screen when photo 
graphs are to be made the photographic 
apparatus is dropped to a horizontal po- 
the 


with the microscope and carbon cylin- 


sition, lens being in a direct line 


der. The micro-photographic apparatus 
consists of three essential elements 
The electric arc light at one end of the 


stand, the photographic apparatus at 


the other end, and the microscope. The 


SPIDERWEB EFFECT OF FIBERS AT RIGHT DUE 


TO EXCESS MOISTURE.CAUSING 


DISINTEGRATION 


microscope can be adjusted to any 


diameter by a micrometer screw at- 
tached to 


era is of the bellows and plate type, and 


a graduated scale. The cam- 
the lens and shutter are necessarily of 


efined types 
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THE PROCEDURE IN MAKING NEGATIVES 
\fter the slide containing the ob- 


jective has been prepared it is essential 
that the stand of the machine be abso- 
lutely level. Each of the four legs of 
the machine is equipped with leveling 
screws and any 
by the spirit level are corrected by the 
manipulation of these screws. The elec 
tric is then connected with the 
carbon cylinder and the light is regu 
lated until it burns steadily. The miero- 
scope iw then fastened to its stand and 
the lens is set to the diameter desired 
for the picture. The usual magnitica- 
tion for fibers is 250 diameters and 
that for yarns is 20 diameters, both of 
these standards being used in the Sharp 
laboratory. The camera 
are then attended to, after which the 
slide containing the objective is placed 
on the microscope and the proper cam- 
era focus obtained after a good field 
has been found, the usual ground glass 
plate being used in the camera while 
taking these observations. The time of 


inaccuracies disclosed 


wire is 


adjustments 





BAUSCH 


& LOMB M 


ICRO-PHOTOGRAPH I 


MACHIN} 


exposure depends upon the size of the 


field and upon the rapidity of the plate 


Some of the best results are obtained by 
the use of a slow plate, with exposures 
of three and one-half to six second 
best results are then obtained by devel 
oping the plate slowly 

Successful operation of the micro 
photographic apparatus requires much 
skill and careful attention to detatls 
and it may be stated that the results 


obtained in the Sharp laboratory are 


claimed by experts to be most pertect 
examples of the art. Printed reproduc 
tions fail to do full justice to the sharp 
ness and detail of the negatives. After 
micro-photographic records have been 
made the amounts are taken to a binoc 


ular microscope having micrometer 
stage of special type, made by Ross & 
Co., which may be used to measure both 
the diameter and length of the tibers 


This is one of the finest instruments of 
its kind in While the 
cipal object of the micro-photographic 
test 1s to 


existence prin 


learn the development of the 


fibers as sompared with similar types 
of former seasons, particularly to show 
the number of unripe, immature and 


dead fibers, it is also used advantage 
ously to obtain a record of the effect 
of machines and processes upon the 
fiber in its various stages of manu 


facture 
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This equipment is using exhaust steam at atmospheric pressure 


RAMOUNT 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Drying and Shaping Forms 


Infringement Warning 


This apparatus is protected by U. S. Letters Patent No. 1,114,966 
dated October 27, 1914, owned by Paramount Hosiery Form Dry- 
ing Co. hefinevee are being vigorously prosecuted. You are 
hereby warned that any unlicensed manufacture, sale or use of 
this apparatus will be at the peril of the manufacturer, seller or user. 


“One who, without license, manufactures, uses or sells an infringing device, is an infringer under the law.”’ 


COMPARE WITH CONDITIONS IN YOUR BOARDING ROOM 


SavesjLabor, Power, Steam and Seconds. Forms are made to suit your styles 


YOU CAN SECUREJ THIS EQUIPMENT WITHOUT CAPITAL OUTLAY 





FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING COMPANY 


337 WEST MADISON ST. FORM DRYING CO., Beaver Dam, Wis. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WAR ORDERS BENEFIT 
(Continued om page 49) 


competition for any future business is Ley ; 
likely to be much less active than has 

been the case heretofore. Prices of 

stock have gone skyward and the al- ' 

most impossibility of securing fast col- men HHT iH 


ors added to that makes the lot of 

the manufacturer bidding on Govern- Me 
ment orders a very unhappy one. It is , ht 

precarious business at the present time & ity " 

and the utmost care is being taken to 

prevent any mistake in the acceptance 

f orders which cannot be filled. bttieliiht-bdidinNe i104 no 

Portions of the knit goods industry acetal ointment ed 
went through a period of great excite- 
ment last winter in connection with 
contracts for foreign army supply. The 
business began in a small way in the 
September following the outbreak of 
the war, and as manufacturer after 
manufacturer began to share in it, the 
market turned decidedly bullish and 
there was much false inflation and high 
prices because of the army contract de- 
mand. Wool socks were among the first 
directly to benefit, and large orders 
were placed until demand began to 
swing toward 84-needle, 2%4 and 3 

und cotton socks as a_ substitute. 
These goods were available at lower 
prices and in larger quantities than 
were the wool socks. Demand gave 
every indication of being large, until 

peculative element entered in, which 
eventually brought much of the hosiery 
war order business into disrepute. suy- BALES OF BLANKETS READY FOT TRANSPORT FROM ENGLAND TO THE ARMY ON THE CONTINEN 
ing was done by various persons who 
had no direct connection abroad in the 
hope that the market would rise to high 
er prices and that they could eventually 
dispose of their purchases at a profit 
This expectation was not realized, how- 
ever, as the war orders came to a sud- 
den end, and those who held goods on 
speculation were compelled to sell them 
at a loss to the home trade, if they 
wished to move them at all. Since last 
spring there have been few war con 
tracts placed in hosiery, and as a result 
the 84-needle sock has been unable to 
hold its price, and the increased pro- 
duction built up in anticipation of con- 
tinued export support has no channel 
for adequate distribution. 

Large orders were also placed last 
winter on fleeced cotton underwear, 
heavy wool goods and sweater coats 
War orders prevented flat wool manu- 
facturers from suffering through lack 

domestic demand. Fleeced cotton 
underwear, which started in a large way 
for army supply purposes, was taken 
up by the European civilian trade, and 
to-day maintains the most permanent 
benefit achieved by any branch of the 
trade. Cotton ribs were never success- 
fully sold in large quantities for army 
use, and one of the few large inquiries 
which came into American hands was 
eventually placed with Canadian mills 

erican hosiery and underwear has 
various times been bought by Eng- 

1, France, Russia, Belgium, Italy and 

rbia, but as buying to-day for the 

es is concentrated in the hands of 
large banking house it is difficult 
longer to distinguish for what 
ntry the goods are destined except 
ugh full knowledge of the shipping 
tructions. 


SORTING OUT THE VARIOUS SIZES IN OVERCOATS FOR CLOTHING ENGLISH OLDIERS 


anvas belting has very largely re 
ed leather for the accoutrement of 
liers and the fact goes some way to 
plain the prosperity of certain sec- 
ns of the cotton-spinning business. It 
difficult to get delivery of such counts 
24s, because these yarns, heavily 
lded and re-folded, are wanted for 
veb equipment. The tapestry carpet 
anufacturers promptly took up the 
weaving of this belting, and looms in- 
nded for 27-inch goods were at work 
m fabric 214 to 3 inches wide. SORTING OUT COMPLETE TI D ‘ART MEN SRITISH WAR OFFICE 
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COLOR AND WEAVE 





tinued from page 106) 
derably more than is shown if a solid 
tripe is made 

THER EX PLI 
Perhaps tl vest proot ot Ss 
lity of obtaining solid stripes by 
mming l. or by introducing a 
large number of threads per inch of a 
given count, is xhibit 
that photographically rey 
) in Fig. 9. This is a narrow hat band 
waist band. the warp of which is 
ill cotton while the filling yarn is white 
paper Phe broad central band of solid 
green is bounded on cach side by a nar- 
row white band Not a speck of the 
white filling can be seen on either side 
of the fabric. the pattern has been 
doubled over to prove this. In this par 
ticular example there are 88 threads pet 
inch and only 26 picks of filling per 


inch. The great difference in the num 


ber of threads per inch and the number 





FIG. 9 


of picks per inch results in a compound 
fabric of the type illustrated in Fig. 5, 
but in which the warp threads are com- 
paratively fine. In all cases the effect, 
instead of being similar to the ordinary 
plain cloth as illustrated in Figs. 3, 7 and 
8, is of a rib or The 
great advantage of obtaining solid stripe 
effects by this method of weaving is ap 


repp character 


parent, for the weave is simple and so is 
the mechanism of the loom, and. since 


the picks per inch are comparatively 
few in number, the 


great 


production of cloth 
will he unless some difficulty is 
clean shed 
a large number of threads per 
inch for the count of 

The fabric illustrated at E in 
is identical with that at D, 
Structure 1s « 


experienced in forming a 


with such 
cotton used 

Fig. 9 
so far as the 
neerned, but the sett 1s 





finer. he pattern contains 104 threads 
per inch and 26 picks of f The 
warp threads are all light blu itton, 
and the filling is light blue paper. When 
ditions such as these obtain, it is 
naturally quite an easy matter to obtain 
color effect, provided that the 

of the varns is uniform, even if 

» threads were not absolutely 

ogether. But even with these ad 

us conditions the color of the 

EK is no better than that of the 





cotton threads in pattern D 
bserved that if any color 


used for the fill- 


green war>rp 


it will be 


other than blue were 
ing in pattern E, this color would show 
at each selvage where the filling turns 


for the next pick. The bent portions of 


pattern I) are also visible, 


but this filling is the same color as the 
Narrow eS at C1 sely i iF all 
sucl 1 filling should be the 
Same lor is age threads 

One might rhaps ask what conn 
tion the s {t the fabric has witl 
the TX which esuits Che 
stri 1 1 « ( I bviously ) 
port 1 ir ( l i 
act t rent solid 
strip i l Huence n i 
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marked degree the neatness or elegancy 
of the effects desired in other types of 
ornamentation. 

The production of the foregoing solid 
stripe effects distinct 
fabric, 
but such a departure is not always per- 
Whenever it can be adopted, 
there is no limit to the va- 


necessitates two 
types of structure in the same 
missable 
however, 
riety of color, but on the other hand, 
these absolutely solid stripe effects form 
only a small portion of the complete 
range of color ornamentation. 


EXPORT TRADE OUTLOOK 
(Continued from page 44) 


falling off with the United 
States and an increase with England. 


shown a 


We must not be deceived by some of 
the “Urgent Delivery” business ob- 
tained during the past year. We will 
get more from time to time until the 
war ends, but it is not the sort of busi- 
ness that lasts after that. While the 
war continues we are certain to have 
better business conditions than usual on 
many lines with nearby countries, par- 
ticularly countries that can ob- 
tain reasonable freight rates from the 
United States and experience excessive 
We note 
rates being 


those 


rates from foreign countries. 
the enormous freight 
charged to carry goods, and figure hope- 
fully to sell in many places in competi- 
tion with England, but experience 
shows we cannot compete on most 
Time and time again recently the 
products of some of our most efficient 
mills have been offered in large foreign 
countries at low quotations, but inva- 
riably the orders were placed with Eng- 
land. It has been a great mistake for 
many of our best fabric producers to 
refuse to sell foreigners and even for- 
eign governments on the required terms 
Many an opportunity 

foothold has been 
passed on to small commission 
house or concern, who would take the 
goods from the mill and then meet the 
condition of the foreign buyer. This 
operation has often enhanced the price 
in consequence, on account of the sec- 
ondary profit necessary. 


eoods 


of a c.i.f. basis. 
to gain a_ small 


some 


While it is true that a number of 
large and important concerns have 
pushed directly into the export fields, 


with a desire to develop them, is is only 
replacing other factors that formerly 
existed in the same field. It has merely 
been a transter of competing sellers to 
a considerable extent, vet it should 
prove beneficial later on. 

OUR FAULT FOR FAILURI 


Our failure largely to increase and 


old the export field, while disappoint 


ing, is largely our error in not looking 


We have not meas 
English 


ahead at all times. 
ured up to our cousins, the 
Brit- 
idea of selling 


merchants and spinners of Great 
ain. Our mills fight the 
goods far ahead. They have to figure 
cotton at a premium when they do at 
tempt it, while in England it is usually 
the opposite. The cotton markets there 
here at a 


sell at a big discount, while 


premium, and foreign spinners are stu 


} ; 


dents of how to avail themselves of 


lar away opportunities 

INFLUENCE OF COTTON LAW 

as the 1915 has passed we 
make us 


here. He 


has successfully charged us with all the 


Only 


nave 


yeal 
observed the foreigner 


carry his cotton from him 


costs and heavy freight interests. Hts 

raddle operations of buying cotton 
futures in Liverpool and selling them 
here have netted him from $10 to $15 
on balk pront Chen he only takes 
the cotto when he needs if This vea 
he needs less than most people realize 
the trade ssociations clo ely allied 
with spinners and merchants are send 
rf their ablest men among us to learn 
what we believe or intend to do. They 


successfully buy our cotton, manufac- 
ture it into goods, and beat us in the 
world’s markets without the least dif- 
ficulty. They rarely take risks. They 
constantly operate from a straightfor- 
ward business standpoint. At the pres- 
ent time, in spite of the war, we can- 
not compete. We can only sell in the 
world’s markets when England’s looms 
are pushed to the limit to supply her 
trade. 

The conditions of the war will not 
greatly affect the buyer after the war, 
for he will always purchase in the 
cheapest markets of the world. Of 
course, it is a long way off beyond the 
period of readjustment which will take 
place when the war is ended. It is more 
than liable to be several years, but by 
intelligent co-operation here we could 
easily progress to legitimate expansion. 

IN CONCLUSION 

In summary, it is clear that our 
largely increased consumption of cotton 
at home is in particular caused by large 
buying of goods throughout the United 
States to replenish stocks. It is not 
caused by export demand. That this 
home demand is now well satisfied for 
some months to come is further appar- 
ent. It should mean a speedy return 
to more nominal prices, thus again per- 
mitting a starting point for some future 
export business on the lines hoped for 
and not realized. 

If our merchants and spinners would 
join hands as sensible business men 
should and create a powerful research 
bureau that is worth while, with able 
men to study every move and opinion 
of our foreign competitors for the 
world’s trade, we would soon conquer 
the difficulties that prevent our proper 
expansion. The situation needs the 
study of men who have been in the 
business and can devote their time to 
making the constant changing condi- 
tions clear to our merchants and spin- 
ners, to the end that our natural ad- 
vantages here will not be so successfully 
set aside by those keen operators of 
longer experience in Great Britain. 


TWENTY-FIVE BEST SELLERS 
IN ARGENTINE MARKET 

Several textile lines are included in a 
list of products comprising the twenty- 
five best sellers in the Argentine Re- 
public, presented by M. Drew Carrell 
in The Americas, published by the Na- 
tional City Bank, of New York. The 
twenty-five best sellers, the lines of 
goods required in geratest volume, those 
which by reason of the natural demand 
in the market sell with greatest ease, in 
the order of the relative value of annual 
importations in the most recent normal 
years are given as follows 
Coal 


Dyed cotton cloths 
Pitch pine 


$26,700 000 
11,000,000 
8,900,000 


Jute (bag material) 8,500,000 
Naphtha (gasoline) 7,900,000 
Steel rails : 7,700,000 
Galvanized iron 6,600,000 


Woolen cloths ‘ : 
Miscellaneous machinery (not in- 
cluding reapers and binders)... 
Tron ingots and plates sn 
Railway cars (freight and pas- 
senger) 
Cement 
Automobiles 
White cotton cloth 
Olive oil 4,200,000 
Cotton prints ae 4,000,000 
Sprnce pine vec 3,700,000 
Mixed woolen cloths 3,000,000 
Furniture 2,700,000 
Rice 2,600,000 
Lubricating oils ae ‘ 2,400,000 
Reaper and binding machines 2,300,000 
Iron wire and cables 2,000,000 
Binder twine 2,000,000 
Kerosene 2,000,000 


6,500,000 





6,000,000 
6,000,000 


5,400.000 
5,400,000 
5,000,000 
4,600,000 


DYED COTTON CLOTH 

Forty per cent. of the supply of dyed 
cotton come from Great 
Britain, 30 per cent. from Italy, 9 per 
cent. from Germany and 8 per cent from 
lgium In this kind of textiles the 
North American mills is 
comparatively unknown in the Argentine 
The line is 


goods has 
Be 
product of 


market a good and easy 


January 15, 1916. 


seller because there is a big sustained 
demand that in the absence of local 
production must be supplied from 
abroad. The future of North American 
dyed cotton cloths in the Argentine de- 
pends upon the willingness of the manu- 
facturer to furnish goods and quote 
prices and terms that will compete with 
the products of European origin. 


WOOLEN CLOTH 

In cloths of pure wool the annual im- 
portations are valued at about $6,500,000 
gold, and in mixed woolens $3,000,000. 
Up to now United States mills have 
been unable to compete with the products 
of European manufacturers. In mixed 
woolens Great Britain has furnished 68 
per cent., Germany 16 per cent., Italy & 
per cent. and France 4 per cent. of the 
supply, and in pure woolen cloths Great 
Britain 63 per cent., Germany 16 per 
cent., France 13 per cent., Italy 4 per 
cent. and Germany 2 per cent. There 
is a limited domestic production of low 
grade woolen cloth and woolen blankets 
The output is so small, however, that it 
nowhere meets the local demand. It is 
still a question whether post-bellum con- 
ditions in Europe will give North Amer- 
ican manufacturers a lasting chance in 
the Argentine. 

WHITE COTTON CLOTH 

The value of white cotton cloth im 
ported into the Argentine during a 
normal year is represented by a total of 
nearly $5,000,000 gold. The Manchester 
mills, with 78 per cent., and Italian mills 
with 12 per cent., practically control the 
market. 

The small trade enjoyed by the Italian 
manufacturer has been in the cheaper 
grades. Other countries have been un- 
able to compete with the well known 
products of the British mills in prices 
There is still considerable question as to 
whether they ever will be able to do so. 
A number of North American manu- 
facturers have recently had their repre- 
sentatives here studying the possibilities 
of the market and some of them have 
been able to obtain a few trial orders. 
But it is doubtful if they will be able 
to make headway unless conditions in 
Europe are such as to materially handi 
cap production. 

The Argentine market for cotton 
prints, like other foreign markets in 
which Great Britain has built up a trade, 
has been the subject of careful study by 
English manufacturers. In this line more 
than in any other their industrial meth- 
ods have enabled them successfully to 
meet competition and exercise control. 
North American manufacturers came 
down some years ago when there was 
an over-production in the United States 
and gave their British rival some con 
cern. As soon, however, as trade in the 
United States became normal the new 
market was abandoned and has since 
been neglected. 

British prints have practically con 
trolled the market with 67 per cent. of 
the importations. Italian prints represent 
about 13 per cent. and German 10 per 
cent. Many of the popular British de- 
signs have been subjected to the com- 
petition of cheaper and lower grade imi- 
tations from Germany. The ability of 
the North American print to get into 
this market is still an open question 
Difficulties at present encountered in ob 
taining goods from Great Britain may 
enable the North American manufac 
turer to obtain some substantial orders 
If he is in a position to sell at competi- 
tion prices, to extend the usual credit 
terms, and to cater to the requirements 
of the consumer in filling orders, and if 
he will use the best men he can secure 
for maintaining his connections, it is be 
lieved that he will be able to make his 
designs, colors and widths quite as popu- 
lar and acceptable as those of his com 
petitors 
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Power and Engineering 


Textile Mill Heating by Circulation of Hot Water* 


By Albert Greene Duncan, Boston, Mass. 


NCE the days of the coal stove 
S three methods of heating mills 
ha been in use: First, direct circula- 
if live or exhaust steam at low 
indirect hot 


ire: second, fan or 


stem, using either live or exhaust 


ste in heating coils arranged in a 
central battery to heat the air; and third, 
15 hot water through direct heating 
surface in the various rooms, heating 
tl ter with either live or exhaust 

in closed heaters. It is of the 
last thod that this paper treats. With 

ely. distributed areas which are 








ncountered in large textile mills, the 
B gravity system of hot water circulation, 
or it might be called the house heating 
system, is usually impracticable, so that 


i 
ft 


method here treated involves 
circulation of the hot water. The 


paper describes the method of handling 

blem of properly heating the 
widely separated units of the Harmony 
\ +B 


Cohoes, N. Y., shown on the out 
line sketch (Fig. 1). The problem was 
given careful study, and the relative 
es and disadvantages of all the 
hods of mill heating enumer 
ve were considered 
‘S FOR SELECTING THIS SYSTEM 
m of forced circulation of hot 
s decided upon for the follow- 


n reasons: a The mills are pri- 





rily driven by water power, and the 
il team plant which, by the way, 
peration to carry about 20 

cent f the mill load, reaching a 

f 50 per cent. in times of 

is located at a central point, 

ution of power being by elec 

rhe central plant arrangement 

1 the carrying of heat over 

neces. Fig. 1 shows that heat 

S rried from the power plant, 
f 1,650 and 1,370 ft., in 

ections, respe ctively These 

star re not measured in an air 


ing to the location of build 
f and othet 
canals, the 
pursue a 


ssing otf streets, 


s such as power 

irced to some 
roundabout than 

nes had been built to fit a pro 

ting system. c As 

Is we r¢ k 


course 


certain of 

level 

ver plant a gravity system of 

ither of hot 
able 


ills consist of 


cated below the 


water or steam, 


seven buildings. 

i at Annual Meeting, December 

! American Society of Mechani 
rs, New York 


varying in size from 40 by 100 to 1,073 
by 76 ft. and an office building; they 
contain 825,434 sq. ft. of floor surface 


10,354,000 
The buildings present a 


and have a cubic content of 


che. tt. some- 
what typical condition in cotton mills, 
where buildings have been built of vari 
ous types over a period of many years 


still 


stories put up in 


The mills under consideration use 


a building of three 
1837, and they occupy subsequent build 
ings, including their largest mill consist 
ing of tive with basement, built 


in 1876 


stories 


rehunn mauns 
Full bres represent manny to 29 Mill 
Oot ond ash (703 represent mains te M1 & 2 Broups 


OLR Ow SE 


FIG. | PLAN O} 


HARMONY MILLS 


ARRANGEMENT OF SYSTEX 
lhe heating system was divided into 
two sections for convenience of regula- 


tion. The general direction of the mills 
was north and south, and the east sid 


of the longer mill was on the top of a 
bluff 80 ft river and exposed 
to extremely high winds. 


above the 


The mills being located in a northern 
latitude, where 
tures of 20 


atmospheric 
fahr 
not uncommon, the question of different 
exposures of 


tempera 


deg below ZCTO aPe 


various portions of the 
plant was a special problem, the method 
of solution of 
in due 


taken up 
course this. the 
plant, though comprising build 
ings, naturally divided itself by its con 
guration into two manufacturing 
groups approximately equal in area; and 
consideration was given to the hil 


which will be 
Further than 
many 


DOSS1TD1 
possi 


itv, in times of curtailment, of shuttit 


down either of these groups and running 
the other at full capacity In the pump 
ing plant one spare unit was provided 
to act as a reserve or relay for eithe 
of the two systems which, by ma 


turing or weather conditions, need ter 
porarily to be reinforced 

Given a power station in a central 
location and for distributing electric 


needed to supply the de 


ciencies of water power, the possibil 
regulation of heat 


very app 


centralized 


ities of 
naturally rent 
experience gained from this installati 

the author has no hesitancy in statins 
that mill 


at excessive use of coal in any 
is largely i dit ct cor 


heating problem ! 
sequence of the overheating of mills 
\With a distributing steam coil always at 

high temperature, the local regulation 
if heat is generally left to the individua! 
wverseer, whose method of lowering th 


temperature that of opening 


is usually 
windows rather than closing valves. It 


the pt ent nN 


was early determined in 


stallation that the regulation of the heat 
in the various departments of the mills 
should not be left to the individual 
overseers, but should be placed under 
the charge of the engineer in the power 
house, long distance reading thermome 
ters being there installed so that the 
temperature in different portions of the 
plant could be read at the power house 
By this method, the two primary factors 
of heat control, namely, the temperature 
of the water and the speed of its cir- 


culation, could be accurately regulated 


in accordance with outsice 


While there 


jection to 


temperature 
was no engineering ob 
solving the above problem by 
f direct 


any one of the modern systems o 


ibility 


it was felt that the 


steam heating, 






ntrol th 


Irom a 


temperature Of water 
100 to 240 deg 
gave a flexibility to the system impossi 


hle of 


Practically 


range Ol fahy 


attainment in any other way 


will 
full load 


irced circulation of hot 


stated, a steam system 


operate economically only at 


while a fi water 


can be readily regulated to meet all man 
ufacturing and weather conditions and 


will maintain its efficiency at any degree 


of temperature. 


FORCED HOT WATER VS. DIRECT STEAM 


Hitherto, only the conditions of oper 
ation have been considered, and it may 
now be desirable to discuss the questions 


f relative cost of installation, as well 


s cost of operation, of the system under 


nsideration and a modern’ system 














com- 


using direct steam radiation. A 
parison of the amount of radiating sur 
face required for forced circulation hot 
water system with direct steam systems 
If ex 
haust steam at 2 or 3 lb. per sq. in. pres 


shows this interesting condition 


sure were used in 
heating medium, the 
ation required would be 


steam system as a 
amount of radi 
practically the 
same as with a forced circulation hot 
wate since the t 


the heating 


system temperature I 
surface would be practically 
the same. In extremely cold weather, 
f the 


raised to as 


with hot water the temperature of 
surface could, however, b« 
high as 240 deg., would corres 
pond to the ybtained at 10 
Ib. steam temperature 


which 

temperature 
pressure This 
could only be ol 


tem by raising the back pressure or in 


tained in the steam sys 


jecting live steam. The amount of ra- 
diation required for live steam heat dim 
as the steam pressure used rises 


point 
creased amount of actual radiating coils 


inishes 
Llowever, a in favor of a de 
the mains 
heating 
being so rapid 


system is that 
part of the 


in a hot water 
can be figured as 
surface, the circulation 


that the temperature is adequately main- 


tained to the end of the run with none 
4 the choking and heat losses due to 
condensation where steam mains are 
used in the same mannet 
fable 1. Heat Loss in B.T.U. Per Hour Per 
Square Foot of Exposed Outside Surface 
f Building Des Difter 
ence in Temperature Between 
Ir 1 ur © \ 
Heat loss 
B.t.u 
Ss it id ek \ 40 
I vid brick wa ).31 
i} ck w 0.26 
yin So i by I W , 5 
4 1 , i | k wa 0.°1 
ZS in. solid brick wa o19 
Single window 0 
Double window 0.50 
Slate on tight wood root 
standard I ! 1 it ] int 
iG 0.18 


Phe method of determining — the 


amount of radiating surface required 


in various departments for a forced cit 


does not 


materially from the well-known 


methods 


culation system of hot water 
differ 
determining the 
number of heat 


other 


emploved in 
heating surface of the 
units required for any method of 
Well-known factors were used 
in the installation 
in Table 1 are 
tuture 


that 


heating 
described, ind those 
submitted as a basis for 
determinations, bearing in 


lifvine conditions ipply 


241) 
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Private or Purchased Electric Power for Textile Mills’ 
By Frank W. Reynolds and Dan Adams, Boston, Mass. 


§ sar rivalry between. th isolated 
plant and the central station has 
1 fortl valuable 


ually prepared bv those 


ither in the 


and inte 


ps . 
vitally interested « 


lated plant or the central station 
The not infrequent result is that the 
debaters approach the same facts 
pposite points of view and draw 

Ippos conclusions from them 


The central station advocate demon 
ilowatt 
work of several kilo 
small plants on ac 
in load: that thi 
besides requiring mucl 
also much cheaper per 
number of small sta 
ns; and that its operating efficiency 
s higher, all of intended to 
that the small plant cannot com 


steatean that ne k 
station will do the 
ttered 


in the central 


diversity 
central station, 
city, 1s 


kilowatt than a 


¢ 4 . 
which 1S 
mrove 


ual Meeting, December 


* Presented at Anr 
ean Society of Mechanica 


1 f The Amer 
Engineers, New Yor 


pete with tl central statio1 nm t t 
On the dl ne mill engin 
rs, manufacturers and other defenders 
solate lants show that the econom 
c advantage of concentrating power 1n 
large station is largely offset by the 
cost of distribution and high overhead 
expenses \lso, every mill must hav 


steam plant for heating and to supply 


team for manufacturing needs. Mar 
pecific ci s and figures are cited t 
prove that when these factor ire prop 
erly considered, manufactured power is 
cheaper than purchased power 

Both sides are presented th equal 
incerity and plausibility, and the in 


quiring mill manager is left without 
solid foundation of fact upon which to 
| se al decis 1 It 1s 
state that it is difficult to pr 
eral proposition entirely in favor of 
ide or the other 


(Continued on page 317 


nerh ips safe to 


the gen 
one 


Each case is a prol 
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C. R. Makepeace — Architect & Engineer Nashua Manufacturing Co. Warehouse— Nashua, N. H. Turner Construction Company Contractors 


‘Turner completes Nashua Warehouse 
in 7'2 months 


The contract for this large textile warehouse, 320 x 160 feet, nine 





Some of Turner’s stories, was signed April 26, 1915. The building was promised for | 
New England Clients December 15, 1915. Despite the fact that the owners used the old es 5 
ee ee ee ee buildings in the space now occupied by the second half until they : 
eS eras ai could move into the first half, the entire building was completed 
: Salem, Mass.: Naumkeag Steam eek 
Cotton Co. December 13, 1915—two days ahead of time. 
Worcester, Mass.: Osgood Bradley sai oe a ‘ ‘ ‘ R 
Building, The cost per square foot for this warehouse is believed to be 
ittshel ass.: Gener: lectric <. * “* 2° ° — . 
_ 4 + one sae less than any other similar building in the United States. 
Providence, R. L.: J. C. Doran & 
re ; ; ‘ 
ee Built in Reinforced Concrete 
Pr bined R i A a a The Nashua Company selected reinforced concrete because it is lowest in 
ovidence, KK. : Nevere e 3 E , ales : B Sa i 
Co first cost of all fire-proof construction and is more efficient than mill or slow 
- ee ae i ae burning construction. Concrete gives lowest insurance rates, lowest depreciation 
Seymour, Conn.: L. E. Waterman and affords maximum light and sanitation. q 
Co. , 
i Everett, Mass.: Bowker Insecticide wr m ” 
Co. Turner for Concrete 


New Bedford, Mass.: Merchant’s 
Terminal Warehouse Co. 

Woonsocket, R. 1: Taft- Pierce and speed records—totaling to date 539 contracts in reinforced concrete in 14 
Manufacturing Co. 


Woonsocket, R. I.: American Paper 
I 


The Turner Construction Company was chosen because of its experience 


years—an average of one every 10 days and every one right--without a single 


_. Tube Co, ’ be penalty for failure to complete on time. : 

Thomaston, Conn.: Seth Thomas oe : ; : ; ; nas ‘ ; Ss 

Clock Co Textile manufacturers who are thinking of building will be interested in 2 

= Waterbury, Conn.: Scovill Manu- Turner Bulletin No. 16. This describes the Nashua building, the reinforced 2 


facturing Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Bullard Machine 
“ aoe _ a and other industrial buildings erected by Turner. z 
Springfield, Mass.: Phelps Publish- . = 
ne Sa May we send you Bulletin 16 ? eS 


Springfield, Mass.: Public Works 2 


liyan, Mnoet FWD Ce. Turner Construction Company 
| 11 Broadway, New York City Prudential Bldg., Buffalo 


concrete mill and storehouse of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company of Salem, 
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HEATING TEXTILE MILLS 
(Continued from page 239) 

which must be decided by the judgment 
of the engineer in each individual case. 
The difference in temperature figured in 
the case under consideration was 70 deg. 
and the heat as that required to heat 
the mills to 70 deg. in zero weather with 
temperature of water 212 deg. For 
temperatures below zero, it was con- 
sidered that the ability to heat water to 
240 deg. was ample margin of safety. 
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; 5. HARMONY 


he engineer will find plenty of op- 
rtunity for the exercise of his judg- 
nt in determining the percentage loss 
heat to allow for leakage, window 
sure, roof exposure, and other fac- 
s depending in each case upon the 
tion of the building 
ny other problems arise from the 
racter of cotton mill operation, and 
a test of the judgment of the en- 
er may be mentioned the loss of 
from warm buildings by the open- 


individual 
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ing of doors into cooler hallways and 
elevator shafts to allow of transporta- 
tion of stock in process, loss by the 
removal of warm air from picker 
rooms by the picker fans and loss by 
circulation of air from the picker rooms. 

In comparing the cost of a forced cir- 
culation hot water system with that of 
a good exhaust steam system, it may be 
said that with the exception of the ad- 
ditional cost of the pumping plant re 


former, the cost of in- 


quired by the 
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MILLS HEATING SYSTEM PUMPING 


either is about the same. 
t he hot 
water system is believed to be much the 


stallation of 
The cost of 


maintenance « 


lower by virtue of gradual rather than 
sudden changes of temperature of radi 
ating surface and 


hammer. 


absence of water 

The amount of radiation in the 
at point was also calculated on the basis 
that the system 


case 


would be adequate to 


heat up the mill following a shutdown 


of several days at zero temperature. 


On this account, no allowance was made 


for the well-known fact that cotton ma 
chinery gives off a great deal of heat 
during operation. Consequently, the 
theoretical water temperature necessary 
to heat the mills was found to be many 
degrees too high during ordinary run- 
ning conditions. 

THE PROPORTIONING OF HEATING COILS 

Fig. 4, which refers to one of the 
largest of the mill units, will make clear 
the proportioning of heating coils. The 
departments in this five-story mill are 
shown in 
with the 


transverse section, together 
heating coils 
on the side walls or ceilings. In this 
building there are about 1,500 belt open 


ings between the first and second floors. 


location of the 


Che table referring to each floor shows 
in the first heat 
without 


column the required 


taking into consideration leak 


age and wind exposure; in the second 
column the heat required with thes 
factors allowed for; in the third the 
heat actually provided for in propor 
tioning the heating surface, and in the 
last column the percentage each floor 
contained of the total amount of heat 


a 
the building. It will be 
figures in the third column 


ing surface in 
seen that the 
tl 


are not in the same ratio as those in the 








second column, althou; the totals are 
the same The character of manufac 
turing Operation in each department was 
i determining i ind experiencs 
pees NS caer, 
Ce ea ee 
[7 
SJ @ OF « » ° 
floor n 
é : ‘00r, spinning 
: 
gyeereneseees SS - 
u thr Ca 
4°" Floor, Roving and Spinning 


Bel? Holes in this Floor 


1°? Floor 


Weaving 


FIG. 4. SECTION OF MILI 


with the system later showed that more 
coils were placed upon the top floor and 
lower floor than were 
needed, this being due to belt 


fewer upon the 
actually 
openings mentioned above, and to the 
natural effect of heat leaking up throug! 
elevator shafts and 
the top 


contained the 


other 
mill, 


machinery, the 


passages to 
floor of the which also 
spinning 
kind of cotton machinery producing the 


most heat 


DESCRIPTION OF PUMPING PLANT 
\s may be inferred, the heart of a 
forced circulation hot water system 1s 


plant \ drawing of the 
pumping lay-out in 


the pumping 
these mills is repro 
duced in Fig 5 The essentials oO! each 
unit of the plant are a closed heater 
of the ordinary feedwater type, together 
with a pump. Two pumps are normally 
mills 


Each is connected to its own heater, anc 


used, one for each section of the 


1 
is so arranged that in case of break 


down, the third pump or heater shown 
can be used interchangeably with either 
of the system. As 
of heater for these installa 
tions, one with a short coil is preferable 
with the 


surrounded by the 


two sections of the 
to the type 
to be run steam inside the 
water in the 
shell: this is an essential feature of the 


coils 


system, as the heater coal must be so 


proportioned as to clear itself readily of 
the water of 


1 
} 


condensation, which, at 
times of starting-up especially, is large 
in volume. 

The heaters for this installation were 


of extra large capacity, and adapted to 





UNIT, AND PROPORTIONING OF 
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use exhaust steam to heat the circulat- 
most extreme 
Pheir 
strength, however, was proportioned to 


ing water in any but the 
weather when live steam 1s used. 
receiving steam at full boiler pressure 
ot 180 pounds, so that in case of an ac 
cident to a valve when using live steam 


no danger could arise from explosion. 
The three heaters were installed in con 
nection with a boiler 


of the 


feedwater heater 
same size; and by a proper ar 


rangement ot 


valves, a greater or less 
exhaust steam furnished 
by the pumping plant and auxiliaries of 


amount of the 


1 





the station could be used in the circulat 
ing Water heaters, or the feedwatet 
heater, as was required The tempera 
ture of the circulating water could thus 
be maintained at any desired value 
W he the heaters were using live or 
exhaust s n drips were connected 
in an open heater to which the make-up 
water of the bole plant was added, ind 
thus were pumped back through = the 
closed feedwater heater to the boilers 

lt ‘ se under consideration, steam 

rbine dri centrifugal pumps were 
used. No rule can be laid down as to 
the proper form of pump required, but 
ich cas must he decided bv the cl il 
cter ar service of e power station 
( \ ( s tem 1 par li ( 
pres nce the heating lant was 
install 11 t statio used only is an 


Btu Reqd wih Bt u actually| PercentageRx 
on each floor fo 


877.400 1.158000} 1348/00 





Tota! 


HEATING COILS 


auxiliary unit, and a large amount of 
exhaust steam from auxiliaries was not 
available at all times, the main 


turbine being run condensing under high 


steam 
vacuum. For this reason steam-driven 


pumps were installed, and it was found 


in practice that, except in extreme 
weather, they furnished sufficient steam 
to heat properly the circulating water 
As the returns from the heaters were 


immediately delivered to the boilers, 


very little loss occurred in the 


transter 


ence of heat to the circulating water. 
It can be readily seen that, in cases 
where a power station is used as a pri- 


mary source of power, 


amounts of steam are 


where large 
used for service 
pumps or other purposes, an electrically 
driven or other form of power driven 
pump might prove most desirable. But 
it is the author’s opinion that, unless 
the power plant in question operates on 
a twenty-four hour basis, a method of 
pumping by steam for a portion of each 
day should be installed, as it is the uni- 
versal experience of textile mills that 
the larger proportion of the heat re- 
quired during the twenty-four hour day 
must be supplied when the mill is not 
running. With the exception of a few de- 
partments, such as weaving, in any but 
the most extreme weather the heat en- 
gendered by the machinery is sufficient 
to keep the room 
ture after 8 or 9 


at working tempera- 
A. M. Details of this 
gain in heat from the machinery will be 
considered in due course. 

\s the system 


centers round the 
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No. 11 Mill for the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, Ludlow, Mass. aad 
: gt 
Engineering Servi : 
For Textile and Industrial Plant 
This organization renders expert engineering service : 


in connection with all industrial engineering problems. 

Plans and specifications are pre- A wide experience in the exam- 
pared for the erection and com- 
plete equipment of textile mills 
and other industrial plants, in- 
cluding steam and hydraulic pow- 


ination and survey of water pow- 
ers, power plants and manufac- 
turing and other plants is util- 
ized in the preparation of special 


er plants. The reorganization of 
textile and industrial plants is a 
highly developed tunction of this 
COnCcermM. 


reports, with reference to the im- 
provement or valuation of such 


properties. 


CHARLES T. MAIN 


Mill Engineer and Architect 


201 Devonshire St. 


i SSSI 





Boston, Mass. 
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; # ‘ ; f -| Steam | Aver- | Total Per Tem- A . , 
- : wt 3 ' : . t zs E em Per rem 
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e necessary to multiply the pump- 5 weeks. 35 5,566 196 87 200.5 145 74 67 255.7 128 80) 
by the temperature drop on each - h = = = a oie ra) as oe a — at 
3 ~ ‘ . ‘ | ‘ | “10 - , V3 “ oo lel 
lual day, for in compiling the 24...) 56 95 17 10 6.5 122 | 11.0 5 2.7 102 sf 
ré€ ere > lroy or . eared ‘a 
ge temperature drop for a week, 3 weeks 51 705 16 784 29 ‘7.0 138 21 7 5 1 
lay has been given equal we ight. 25 weeks..' 35 28,025 198 27.747 73 1,270.7 145 74 th 1,278.9 s 


ntinued on page 3l/ TABLE NO. 4 
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Steel Building Products for Immediate Delivery 


The steel rolling mills are overloaded with orders and ‘are unable to’ make shipments except on long-time 
deliveries. We foresaw this condition months ago and heavily stocked our yards with steel. Our preparedness 


enables you to go ahead with your building without delay. 


Reinforcing Steel, Metal Lath, Steel Sash, Pressed Steel, Etc. 


for reintorced concrete we have large stocks of reinforcing steels of all types,——Kahn Bars, Rib Bars, plain 
i 


bars, Floretyles and Floredomes, Hy-Rib, Rib Metal, Diamond Mesh, Expanded Metal, Column Hooping, etc. 


\ll types of designs, including Flat Ceilings, Steel Floretyle, Terra Cotta Tile, Solid Concrete, ete. 


, 


Kor plaster and stucco work we have a complete line, including four types of Hy-Rib, three types of Rib Lath, 
two types of Diamond Lath, all types of steel channels and studs, four types of corner beads, three types of base 
screeds. Full stock of all sizes and gauges. 


[n steel sash, our complete line includes horizontally and vertically pivoted sash,, sliding sash, continuous 


sash, casements, partitions, doors. etc. All your requirements met promptly. 


For interior construction, Kahn Pressed Steel Joists and Studs with Hy-Rib Metal Lath, insure fire- 


resisting construction, quickly and economically erected. Prompt shipments assured. 


For building generally we also furnish special inserts for attaching shafting to concrete, armor plate and 


reinforcing for concrete pavement, curb bars for protecting concrete ‘edges, 


terra cotta tile, sash putty, water- 
proofings, dampproofings, etc, 


Act Quickly—Place Your Building Contracts Now 


Those planning to build should not delay in having their work under way. Get in touch with us at once 


and we,can fill your orders. Time is money; prices are advancing daily. Write, ‘phone, or telegraph. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 
Dept. R-17 YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


air pn Representatives in Principal Cities 
CONCRETE, 


STEEL 
= *] 


s Angeles l 
Roswell, N. Mex 
Washington, D. ¢ 
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Means and Methods of Controlling Factory Fires 


B, L. H. Kunhardt, Vice-President and Engineer, Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co 


& N event which is spectacular and in 
4 XV addition shocking as to its details, 
though it be far distant, impresses 
people of this country more than an 

rly and gradual progression which 

h more vitally affects their well be- 
a sensational trial 
the Eu- 


in war are absorbed in every de- 


The reports of 
he harrowing accounts of 
y eager readers, but the success 
ned in 
te resulting from excessive losses by 


preventing the economic 
ind the consequent greater security 
igainst injury to the individual, or pos- 
S loss of life, has received but little 
t10n. 
is interesting to trace the slow de- 
pment of thought to the point where 
ous truth is recognized and applied. 
One of the causes of this slow develop- 
is that the public memory is short 
and the advances have been checked by 
reason of inertia or in other cases by 
the selfishness of the individual, and 
ntimes by the inefficiency and lack 
of practical knowledge of those in whom 
is placed the responsibility for accom- 
plishing the desired end. 

The slow growth in the public mind 
during past years of the principles of 
good construction and adequate fire pro- 
tection to assure safety to life and prop- 
erty is a striking example of the point 
true that when a 
serious loss of life results from a fire, 
the public is awakened and the result 
effort to express by legislation 
what has already been put in practice 
hy those who have been ready to profit 

the knowledge gained from the ex- 
periences of others; but the remedy then 
foslows the need rather than anticipat- 

if 


question. It is 


Is all 


FOUNDATION OF FIRE PROTECTION 
\ notable exception to this particu- 
lar illustration is, however, the work of 
e New England Factory Mutual Fire 
which are in 
than an 


Insurance Companies, 


lity nothing more associa- 
of manufacturers organized orig- 
lly for the purpose of reducing insur- 
ance costs and protecting their factories 
m fire. 
The first of the companies 
rted in 1835 and it was the cotton 
ifacturers of that period, now overt 
then laid the 


protection engineer- 


Was 


eighty years ago, who 
ndation of tire 
The development of slow-burning 
construction was due to these men, 


ind its success in reducing fire losses 
was first demonstrated by them. Fire 
doors, fire walls, segregation of proc- 
esses and isolation of the more danger- 


ones from the main buildings, fire 

s, inclosure or removal of belts 
substitution of electric transmission, 
val of 


stoves and kerosene lamps, 
ction of gears, installation of self 
closing elevator hatches and many other 
es, brick stair towers, and last, but 
least, automatic sprinklers, have all 
the contribution of the cotton 
ifacturer to the development of the 

ce of fire protection. 
would be as idle to assume that all 
things were done for the safety 
mployes as it would be to assume 
they were all done for the benefit 
the manufacturer. Safety to em- 
goes hand-in-hand with safety 
success to the business, and owners 


recognize the fact 
without the 


rs ago came to 


one cannot get along 


gressive manufacturers have long 
ivored to improve the conditions 
ler which their employes work and 
In the ordinary large manufactur- 
plant, the investment per operative 
ften as much as $2,500 and for each 


employe absent from work there is an 
and lessened 
throughout the plant. In addition, that 
part of the investment itself which the 
represents has for the time 
eing lost its earning power and there 
is, moreover, the loss of 
What is more essential, there- 
safety of each em- 


his capacity main 


economic. loss Merency 


employe 
wages to the 
employe 
fore, than that the 
plove be 
tained at all times \ny 
with the operation of a factory, such as 


results in consequen- 


assured that 


interterenc 


may occur by fire, 
tial loss to all connected with it, and as 


a matter of self-interest it behooves 


manufacturers to care for the safety 
of their employes as well as of their 
mill buildings. It is evident that what 
has accomplished one end has accom- 


plished the other as well. 

NOT ALL FACTORIES SAFI 
It is not to be assumed that all factor- 
safe, for there are owners not 
sufficiently well informed or possibly not 
intelligent that 
their profit depends upon safety. For 


ies are 


enough to appreciate 


these legislation to require ad- 
herence to a proper standard is neces- 
sary, and I propose further on to outline 
what are the essentials of such a stand- 
ard. should be taken that this 
legislation is not made unjust through 


1wnorance of proper remedies, or 


cases, 


Care 


does 
not go too far, or go in the wrong direc 
tion, and thus become a burden or 
handicap to legitimate industry. 

It is also to be noted that recent fires, 
resulting in life, have 
occurred in small factories and usually 
in those near the centers of cities where 
surroundings are 
the temptation has been to crowd too 
many persons into limited quarters not 


Serious loss ot 


more congested and 


perhaps originally designed or intended 
to accommodate them. The 
those isolated 


larger fac- 
from 


other exposures, as is usually the condi 


tories and more 
tion in the industrial establishments of 
to-day which have done so much to pro 
mote the success and reputation of this 
country, have given most serious consid 
eration to the matter of self-protection 
with the result that they have been al 


most entirely free from loss of life 


when 
ENVIABLI 


res occur 


RECORD I PROTECTION 


\s emphasizing this, | may state that 
the records of the Boston Manutac 
turers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. show 


the beginning of the 
1835, there have been 


that since factory 
mutual system in 
hut thirty-six lives lost in our factory 
tires, twenty-three of these being in an 
wsprinkled mill in Fall River in 1874, 
before the automatic sprinkler was de- 
protection. 
deaths (all 
killed 


by going back needlessly into a burning 


veloped and available for 
Of the remaining 


occurred since 1874), three were 


thirteen 


cotton mill at a fire in 1907, evidently 


to save personal effects, and four were 


killed 


men of public fire departments, 

in the performance of their duties at 
different mills. This leaves only six 
employes who were not able to save 


themselves in a period of forty-one years 
including all, only a total 


deaths 


to date even 


of thirty-six have occurred in 
eighty years 
In factories covered by this record, 
all of which have fire 
f construction, 


1,700,000 


protection and are 


there are now 


there 


oT good 
employed 


ire in the homes dependent upon these 


pe ople, and 


workers 
so that it may be said that there are now 
upon 


at least 3,500,000 more people, 


in these factories, or dependent 


them. about 5,000,000 persons who are 
absolute 


loss of their own lives by fire, or 


assured of almost 


trom 


security 


assured of the safety of the lives of 


dependent, 
due to the safeguards provided by the 


those upon whom they are 


owners. 


Furthermore our insurance, it must 


] 


l does not cover all the 


be recognized, 


industrial establishments equipped with 


adequate fire protection, as our. stand- 
ards have been accepted to a consider 
able extent elsewhere In cotton mulls, 
for example, covers 1 bv the Olicies 


under the Mutual Cos., there are about 


450.000 


cotton 


200,000 


' ; 1 
empioves, and in other 


mills there are approximately 


more workers Practically all of these 
have the benefits ¢ re protection, as 
nearly every cotton mill in this country 
is to-day reasonably equipped with tir 
protective apparatus, including sprink 
lers \t least this proportion may be 


fairly assumed to apply to other manu- 
facturing properties, and on this basis 
it may be stated that there are in manu- 
alone, which have fire 
2,700,000 


plants 


facturing 
protection, nearly employes 
as regards fire, 


about 6,000,000 


who are practically safe 
and there are certainly 
more people dependent upon them. Thus 
there is a grand total of 8,750,000 per- 
sons in the United States and Canada 
who are enjoying the benetits of se 
curity of lite from fires in 
This is a very large proportion of the 


tactories. 


working people in this country as, of 
farmers and 
nected with factory work should be ex- 
cluded from the calculation 


course, others not con 


FURTHER PROGRESS BEING MAD! 

\dd to the above the fact that de 
partment mercantile buildings, 
warehouses and similar structures in 
improving their present con 
struction in many 


stores, 


cities, are 
cases and installing 
sprinklers and other fire apparatus, and 
that new buildings are being constantly 
erected in which the owners with full 
the hazard of tires are 


insisting on the best 


appreciation of 
construction and 
protection, and it will be evident to the 
unprejudiced observer that 
strides are 


tremendous 


being made in preventing 


loss of life bv tire In these classes 


there is estimated to be at least an ad 


ditional 400,000 persons working under 


sprinkler protection This is doubt 


less a very low estimate 


HOW RES PS HAVE BEEN ACCOMPLISHED 


Let mi now enumerate the essential 


standards which have accomplished 


these results. In reality, there are only 
two main groups 

lirst Construction, which must be 
substantial, designed to prevent the rap 
id spread of tire and adapted to the oc 
cupancy intended, and must take into 
consideration the chances of fires in 


certain processes and consequent ha 


ards, as well as the number and loca 


tion of employes accommodated in a 


given department 


Second. Private fire protection, or 
what may better be called self-protec 
tion, which must include as a primary 


feature a properly installed sprinkler 


system throughout every part of a fac- 


tory where there is anything combus 
tible either in the 


building 


construction of the 
itself or in its occupancy 

| wish especially to emphasize here 
that 


burn in a building, 


when there is anything that will 
no matter how fire 
if that building may 
the build 
burned out internally if a 


resisting or firep1 


e, it must be expected that 
ing will be 
ire starts 
as a loaf of 
To show that there is nothing new in 


all this, let mx 


The contents will burn just 
bread will burn in an oven 


quote from the 
Manufacturers’ 
which by 
1858, 
down the fol 
lowing for a cotton or woolen mill to 
then lowest. rate 
brick or stone witl 


again 
Boston 
Insurance ( 


records of the 
Mutual Fire 
vote of its 


directors in among 


other requirements, laid 
be insured at the 
‘Building to be 


solid 


walls 


T05 
Root covered with metal or slate 
‘Floors, plank 
the slow-burning type) 


with boards on top 


Stairways in one r more projec 


tions ot brick or stone 








room t i. great hazard in at 
ant 
I] S rch r if in 
( sed S li closi Q t¢ 
i ce pum) » ] pip > nN I > 
Fix ladk Ss 1 plat S ateac 
Ss r\ 
( sks Wal l palis ( cn 
Boil 1 sil mill 
*icke Sik I mull na 
connecte \ ss way rick witl 
re rs R pertor 
pipe sprinklers with proper supply 
iy ( \ cnt in's cl ck | halt 
hourly records by watchman 
‘Wast nd dirt t all removed 
trom mull for shutting down each 
day, and mill to be kept in good order 


at all times 
‘Building not to | near enough to 

anv other to be endangered thereby 
\dd to tl ive tl requirement 

for the automat 


developed 


> Le] } ~}, 
sprinklers which 


wert many years later the 
value of which was immediately recog 
nized, 
foundation, 
protection. Details have, of course, 


perfected since, but | 


and we have what is to-day the 
as it was then, of good fire 
been 
mention it all as 


showing that the manufacturers who 
developed and maintained the Mutual 


System were continually building up a 
standard tor safety and were giving 
these matters thought far in advance 


of any laws relating to the subject, and 
it was necessary that they do this as 
a matter of self-interest, even if for 
no other reason therwise their prop- 
erty might itself have been stroyed 
fia 
\FRE I I k i D 

Let me emphasize that the most vital 
factor im preventing loss of life and 
property is the automat prinkler. 
This alone will rend ] re major- 
itv of fires nless to lit ni small 
damage to property There must, how- 
evel | second eguat briefly 
covered by the general nan slow- 
burning construction which means 


walls of brick or equivalent, solid floors 


without openings between stories, stairs 
in outside towet elevator and other 


openings protect irrange 


ment of process Then, even if very 
rarely sprinklers l for any cause, the 
spread of tire will be so ietarded that 
the operatives can escape without harm. 

In connection with the automatic 
sprinkler, emphasis must be placed on 


the need of a most adequate 


it at high 


water sup- 


ply for Tanks of 


pressure 


1 | 1 + 
very limited capacity may check a fire 


at the start, but, if it gets under way, 


are quickly xhausted; hence for all 


large manufacturing plants or those of 


importance the main reliance 


be in a good public water 


equal 
should always 
supply or large resorvoir of adequate 


f ample 


pressure and in fire pumps 0 
capacity, the latter fed from large stor- 
age capacity independent of the public 
ir resorvoir supply 

Proper handling of fire apparatus at 
time of emergency is essential and it 1s 
thus necessary that tl best men at 
the factory be organized into a fire bri- 
gade, drilled occasionally in the use of 
the appliance nd kt tl purpose 
of each \listakes ar ften costly: a 


valve on a_=esprinkler connection not 


properly cared for may be carelessly 


left closed nd not opened even after 
a fire starts The result may be disas- 
trous Hence each man should be 
trained in his duties at the pumps, hose, 


hydrants or valves as the case may be, 
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| UGHOUT THE EASTERN UNITED STATES 
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‘R THE SUPERVISION OF 
-Eg’ PERROT 
vBED NEERS 


MARBRIDGE BUILDING, 1328 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


s, ALSO ALBUM SHOWING SEPARATE VIEWS OF EACH PLANT 
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Qur organization consists of architectural, 
structural, mechanical, and electrical engi- 
neers in one office, insuring proper and eco- 


nomical corelation of building and equipment. 
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“Load and Look” 


Kron Automatic 
Springless Dial Scales 


for Textile Mills, Factories, 


January 15, 1916. 


Tare Beam 
for automatic 
deduction of 

tare weight 


Warehouses, Railroads, etc. 


Equipped with Tare Beam and Locking Lever. 


Suspension type platform, equipped with Kron dia- 


mond checkered steel top. 


All metal construction. 


AMERICAN HIGH 


have proven to be 
the most satisfactory 
method of transmit- 
ting power from mo- 
tors to line shafts or 
machines direct. 


They are not aftect- 
ed by heat, moisture or 
greases. They are well 
adapted for crampe d 
conditions, thus saving 


floor space. 





Any capacity. 


Write for catalogue and full information in regard 
to scales especially adapted for textile mills 


American Kron Scale Co. 
430 East 53rd Street, New York 


CHICAGO— 1029 South Wabash Ave. BOSTON— 141 Milk Street 

PHILADELPHIA—-1221 Arch Street LOUISVILLE—116 So. 6th Street 

CLEVELAND—1045 Walnut Street WILSON, N. C., Deans Building 
PLITTSBURG— Business Men's Exchange 





SPEED CHAINS 


are adapted for 
cramped or difficult 
conditions. 


They do not slip; can 
be used on shafts with 
short centers; give a 
positive and accurate 
speed ratio; no initial 


tension as in leather 


Send for 
Catalog 
No. 100 


belts, thereby eliminat- 
ing friction, increasing 


the life of the bearings. 


Let us have your specifications, and we believe we can 


offer youa product that is worthy of your consideration. 


AMERICAN HIGH SPEED CHAIN CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


608 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


627 Ford Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 47 West 34th St., NEW YORK 
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being 


nd be held responsible for their 
proper condition and in 


ithout an instant’s unnecessary delay 


operation 


\Watchmen must be intelligent and 
le-bodied and be familiar with fire 
paratus, including valves, etc Chis 
is no place for an unreliable or ir- 
sponsible man. As a check on their 
yvements watchmen’s clocks are pro- 
d. A combination of tire alarm sys 
with that of the watch clock is 
excellent, thus giving opportunity 
sound a fire alarm from any watch 
n’s station. 
\s a means of extinguishing the 
ll incipient fires, small hose, fire 
ls or chemical extinguishers of va 
is types are in common use and 


factories should be provided with a 
ply of part or all as may be re 
red to meet the conditions 
ENCOURAGING FEATURES OF WORK 
There have now been outlined the 


n requirements for good factory 
the details of these stan 
in printed 


ns prepared for the purpose of in- 


protection ; 


Is) are covered specili- 


ction and guidance of those desir 
them, and they can be obtained 
thout charge on application. The en 
raging feature of all this work is 


F UEL 
years from one end of the Pacific 


Coast to the other and throughout many 

i tf the Southern States in industrial 
ints for steam generating purposes. 
il for this purpose rapidly dis- 
ppearing in those sections of the United 
States where crude petroleum is a local 
i product, and in the near future, ac- 
cording to present indications and in 
w of the increasing cost of coal, fuel 

will supersede coal in many of the 


| Oil Burners for 
j OIL has been used for many 


1s 


rge industrial establishments in_ the 
East, particularly in the New England 
States. This is evidenced by the fact 


large and 


have 


a number oft representa- 


concerns already equipped 

plants for oil burning after com 

rative tests 

hich proved to them that oil is a mort 

nomical, powerful and 
1 than coal. 


Among the large 


parative evap 


] and 


capacity 
satisfact Ty 


New 


England mills 





lready using oil burners are 
Che U. S. Finishing Co. Queen Dye- 
Co.'s plant, Providence, R. I., con 
ning 4 B. & W. and 2 return tubular 
of boilers 
lhe American Woolen Co.’s Riversid 
ill, Providence, R. I., containing 17 
nning type of boilers. 
International Braid Co.’s Elm 
d mill, Providence, R. L, 2 B. & W 
of boilers. 
he Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. I 
taining 31 Manning type of boilers 
rf test 191 
number,. 
ition of test 
» pressure 
rature of feedwater 
f evaporation 
rature of flue gases 
n rear pass 
lioxide 
of h r 
ter acti porated 
water eva] i; FF. and A., 2 F 
r per hour ¢ ed, F. and A., 2 F 
Day 
Night 
pressure to burner 
ssure to burners 
rature of oil to burner 
oil as fired 
H.P. (rating) 
Day 
Night 
H.P levé I i 
Da 
Nigh 
Day 
Night 
evap., F. and A per lb. oil as fired 
r evap. per Ib. oil, F nd A 12 F 
corrected for m't’r error 
svaporative tests made at tl Qu D 
W. boilers, two 250 H.P. 1 ers ii} 
mel burner each 
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first of all that it has made the loss 
ratio of the Mutual Companies per hun 
dred dollars of insurance carried the 
lowest of any insurance companies in 
the world, thus making possible lowest 
insurance Costs 

Secondly, in the cas¢ se who 
have been ready to avail themselves of 
the experience gained, it has almost en- 
tirely eliminated the possibility st 
rious and appalling disasters to life 
and property, with the consequential 
losses which are sure t llow 

Finally it has bee ssistance in 
slowly but surely educating the great 
mass f our people t il that 
‘Safety First s the sourc large 
part of the success t 1 ual, 
or the corporation, and as a direct re 
sult of this we now, through the era 


tion of our compensation laws, ar 


inating hazards other than those of tire, 


and by payments to employes are dis 
tributing the cost of injuries to them 
over the industry itself, in the same 
manner that broken and worn out ma 
chinery has been paid for in the past 


This is now almost universally acknowl 
edged to be equitable to both employer 
and employe if it is properly admin- 


istered 


Mill Power Plants 


The Jenckes Spinning Co., Pawtucket 


R.1.,4B& W. type of boilers 
The International Paper Cos Otis 
plant, Livermore Falls, Me., consisting 


of 16 Babcock & Wilcox type of boilers. 


The International Paper Co.’s Rum 
ford plant, Rumford, Me., which con 
tains 12 Babcock & Wilcox typ of 


boilers 
il other large 
at this writ- 


Besides the above, 
installations 
ing 


SCVCl 


are being mad 


TEST AT QUEEN DYEING PLANT 


st of oil burning 


at the Queen Dyeing 


\ most exhaustive t 
efficiency was made 
Co. of the U. S 
dence, R. 1. This plant co 
Babcock & Wilcox and two return 


Finishng Co., Provi 


lar type boilers The test covered a pe 
riod of 60 days with entire battery of 
boilers in service during the day and 
one boiler in service during the night 


f the test herewith rey 
roughly — illustrative, 
ly 14 days 

end of the 60-day run 
identical the aver- 
shorter period. For the 
mn from 
r pound of 
whereas 


he portion 
duced the 
though includes 
iverages at the 
practically 
this 


al- 
The 


18 
it on 
are 
ages for 
total run the average evaporati 
and at 212 degrees Fahr 
il is 15.46 pounds of 
for the 14-day period 


pe 
I 


water, 


herewith offers 


a 
the average is 15.76 pounds 
Be sides the high efficiency obtained it 
will be noted by referring to test data 
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ng Co. of tl Uy as } ( I 
ed with two Hamme! I t i ind 


ole 


a. MR! eee 


NEW 
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rated at Ce 


1 
eC 


BOILER ROOM OIF \ 
that the boilers were 
siderable overloads during 
the test lhe oil fur 


averaged about 14 d 


the 
show 


heures given 


the 


as 
conclusively 


nisi 
leegrees 


in 


nod 


pel (ts 


¢] 
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Baume, 


tabulated fi 
excelle nt 
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The Picture is the earliest form of recorded language, and the broadest in scope. 


Scientific Curves are the latest, and though they may need an interpreter they can be made to 
speak volumes to the intelligent listener. 


As an expression of theories boiled down in the caldron of Research, they become a practical 
guide for the ascertainment of Facts. 
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vas recently made covering a period of 
wo weeks, and the average evaporation 
btained was 14.7 pounds of water per 
ound of oil. 
ADVANTAGES OF OIL AS FUEL 

As a fuel oil offers a number of ad- 
intages over coal, which may briefly 

summarized as follows: 

General cleanliness due to the absence 
coal dust and ashes. The boiler room 
ay be kept as clean and as neat as any- 
ie could desire. The two photographs 
rewith reproduced illustrate this ad- 
intage, one of them being taken while 
al was being used and the other after 
plant had been changed over to oil 
Higher boiler efficiency, due to a more 
rfect combustion with less excess air 
d the more even distribution of heat. 
Increased steaming capacity; because 
the intense heat generated boilers can 
safely operated anywhere from 80 to 
10 per cent. beyond builder’s rating, 
ereas with coal as fuel many plants 

it difficult to develop power even 
to the builder’s rating. 
Smoke can be entirely eliminated if 
least degree of intelligence is exer- 
d in operating the equipment, even 
en boilers are being operated at maxi 
m capacity. 


Saving in labor; oil does away with 
necessity of coal passers, ash re- 
movers and the army of firemen re 
coal is 
handle 


quired in large plants where 

man can readily 

ten oil-fired boilers. 

| When the rules of the National Board 
Fire Underwriters are 


used, as one 

ght to 

followed in 

| he installation of oil burning systems, 

the fire insurance 

) iffected. 

Changing over from a system of coal 
i boilers to oil equipment is a 


rates are in no way 


burning 


comparatively simple process. It in- 
} volves practically no reconstruction of 
boiler housing proper and in the 


simplest terms is merely the substitution 

of oil burners for the coal grates, 
ugh in addition to the burners ther« 
the supply system which consists of 
il storage tanks, oil pumps and the nec- 
ssary piping. In this piping is included 
he filling line entering the tanks, the 
uction line from the tanks, the return 
line, oil line to burners and steam lines 
pumps and heater coils in 
The fact that the storage 
nks for oil are placed under ground 
vital in saving space for the mill in- 
smuch as all the room previously used 


burners, 
rage tank 


coal storage then becomes available 

purposes, and in most in 

stances this amounts to saving of large 

useful The oil pump is a 

mparatively small machine, room for 

ch can readily be found in the boiler 

m, or if preferred it may be put in 

mall shed outside the boiler house 
typical pump set is illustrated 
DESCRIPTION OF OIL BURNER 

he vital part of any oil burning sys- 

is the burner, and of the burners in 

at the present time there are in gen- 


other 


space, 


| two classes, outside mixer burners 
inside mixer burners. In the out 


mixer the steam issues from a slot 
w of holes below similar orifices 
ih which the oil is delivered. The 


into the 
mized in such a 
1 combustion 


flows steam jet and is 
way as to permit 
The atomizing, how- 


is done completely outside of the 
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burner. The inside mixer type provides 
a chamber into which both the oil and 
steam jets empty, the atomizing taking 
place here and only the atomized mix- 
ture issuing from the nozzle of the 
burner itself. The heavy hydrocarbons 
are completely separated into spray and 
the light hydrocarbons vaporized by the 


heat and force of The 


the steam jet 





burner made by the Hammel Oil Burnet 
Equipment Co. and installed in the mills 
mentioned above, is a good example of 
this latter type, and the accompanying 
illustrations diagram its appearance and 
action The oil enters at <A, flows 
through D into the mixing and atomi 

ing chamber C. ‘The steam enters at B 


and tlowing through condensing cham 
ber E enters C through three small slots, 
G, H and I. The 


steam separator! 


passage M acts as 
ind condensation enter 
ing with the steam is discharged through 
M under the lower plate 
for these burners that they 
coal tar with the 
do oil 

In these illustrations Fig. 2 is the ap- 
pearance of the from the 
outside, Fig. 1 vertical 
section from front and rear and Fig. 3 
a horizontal cross-section. Fig. 4 shows 
the complete burner set. The line from 
the oil storage tank enters through the 
connection at the lower left-hand corner 
of the cut and the through the 


It is claimed 
will handle 


same success as they 


burner-head 


fives a cross 


steam 





slightly left 

Che hand wheel on the left con 
trols the by pass valve. 
head itself is on the right 


connection at the top 
center 


The burner 


STEAM CONSUMPTION 

Numerous tests have shown that thx 
burner consumes only 2 per cent. or les 
if the steam generated by the boiler, and 
ina tests at the 
\V orks the entire system, including pumps 
and burners, consumed only 2.7 per cent 
of the steam generated. As all oil is t 
some extent gritty, its passage will caus: 


series of Queen Dye 


wear on some part of the burner, and to 
allow for this the Hammel burner is 
equipped with removable plates (K) 


; 
replaced and the 


which can easily be 
burner made as effective as when new 
Experiments have been made with burn 
ers having openings of large areas, thus 


offering small resistance to the passage 





BURNER 


of dirt, which can be operated at a very 
low maintenance cost, but these as a 
rule consume more than 3 per cent. of 
the total generated, a consump- 
tion which offsets the apparent economy 
in upkeep. On the other extreme burn- 
ers with exceedingly small passages have 
been tried out, 


steam 


which economize on 
likely to 


require 


steam, but are 
structed and to 
placement 
mel burner 


become ob 
frequent re- 
It is believed that the Ham- 
now in use is between these 
two extremes and reaches an economical 
balance between 


maintenance cost 


steam consumed and 

{In a battery of boilers equipped with 
oil burners variations in load can be 
with unusual simplicity 
lhe practice in a number of plants using 


taken care of 
this equipment is to run all but one of 
the boilers at a fixed horsepower, manip 
ulation of the odd boiler being sufficient 
normal Each 


valve con 


to allow for 
} 


Variations 
urner 1s with a 
trolling the intensity of the 
adjustment of 


from their 


equipped 


flame, and by 


which boilers can be run 


minimum to maximum capa 


city with little trouble or fixed at any dc 
sired point. Boilers with rating of fron 
1 to 000-h.p. require from one to thre 
with this 


burners, and equipment can 


frequently be operated at an overload 





> 
FIG. 3 


1 


twice their rated capacity. In deal 
ig with the problem of starting up an 
burning system when cold all that is 
l-h.p. donkey 
: 
which will provide sufficient 
heat the oil, operate the 


atomize the oil at the burners 


necessary 1s a boiler, 
steam to 
pumps and 
When 
hoiler 
Under running condi 
steam is used to heat the 


tanks by 


the system is in operation this 
may be cut out 
tions exhaust 
il in’ the 


th coils suitably arranged 


flowing 
| ests 


storage 
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made on the Pacitic Coast show that oil 
having a gravitv of about 13 
will give most satisfactory results when 
heated to 80 degrees Fahr. On increase 
of the temperature of the oi ] 
tank to 120 degrees Kahr. th 
efficiency of the boiler dropped considet 
ably 


specihe 


1 
1 in tie 


reservoir 


\pparently the excessive heating 
causes decomposition of the hyd 


. -} 
carbons 


THE OIL SUPPLY 
One of the factors in the delay in 
adoption of oil burners in the East has 


been the high cost of fuel oil this has 
ot late been changed and with the larg 
supply of fuel and its lower cost, oil 


burning machinery is meeting with mort 
ready adoption. The oil availabl 
East comes chiefly from Mexico 


in the 
\met 
ican interests possess large tracts of oil 
lands in that country from which an u 
limited supply can be obtained. The fact 
that one company alone is reported 

have spent several million dollars latel 
for stor 


storage and distributing facilities 


indication of the trust these com 
panies have in the 
Excellent facilities are now at tl 


ness 


disposal of New England manufacturers 


ind the chief distributing point i 
resent  « loped at Providen 
ee Portland, Me and Bost Oy 
if the lar e companies ¢ ntt lling ( ] 


Mexico is said to hold at the 
12,000,000 barrels 


fields in 


present time in earthe 


storage and to possess in its fields hun 


ped well \ cay 


1 
one WI! s( W 


dreds of ¢ ped well is 


is so bounteous that a 
oversupply results and the wells are 
capped to hold the oil in check for 
future need. A large fleet of tankers 1 
already owned by the various oil com 
panies, and mort building 
placed exclusively at thi 
New England trad 

Mexican oil is one of asphalt base 
13 degrees Baumé and having 
18,300 B.T.Uls per 


vessels are 
which will bh 
service of the 


averaging 
a heat value of 
pound. The fact that 


no valuable 


this oi] contains 
should be an 
holding its price at com 
level Those in the busi 


that it is of chief 


by-products 
influence in 
paratively low 


ness state value for 


fuel alone Most of the oils gathered 
from the fields of the United States and 
elsewhere are of paraffine base ind 
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A“SPRACO” System is to a Condenser 
What a Condenser is to An Engine 


1) 


If you could get free as much ccal as you want, there would be 
but a few minor reasons for operating an engine condensing. Con- 
natter of efficiency—which is economy. But you do 
consequently you buy a well-known or well-recom 
1 condensing outfit because it saves on your fuel bill. 


By the same token—if you have not all the cool water you need, 


you require some means of re-cooling your condensing water. A 
Spraco” System will give positive results. The same sound judg 
ment that you used in selecting a good condenser should be used in 
selecting specialists to lay out and install your cooling system. It is b Si BS 
significant that we have had years of experience and can refer you 


to over 250 successful ‘‘Spraco” installations 


If you are mulling the matter over, you will find food for 
thought in our free booklet, ‘*‘ Cooling Ponds for Condensing t 
Engines,’’ which shows 10 to 20 per cent gains in efficiency 
in power plants from Cuba to Alaska. 


74-8 





_ SPRAY ENGINEERING CO. piv.9 


93 Federal Street Me Ms oP BOSTON, MASS. 
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these run high in value of by-products, 
such as gasoline, naphtha, kerosene, 
HAMMEL FURNACES 
The Hammel Oil Burner Co. has pro- 


etc. 


juced a special furnace for burning oil 
inder steam boilers which has been 
found to be of great value in efficient 
yperation. Much experimenting has 
shown the value of firing from the 
bridge wall forward toward the boiler 
front in the B. & W. type water tube 
oilers, and these furnaces are so ar- 
ranged, as shown in the accompanying 
iagram. Tests have shown that these 


ilers can be operated with this furnace 
vith considerable increase in 
ind economy and without smoke or the 
tubes. A Hammel 


ped for use 


capacity 


furnace has 
with return 
aaa it is illustrated with 
the burner in position just inside the 
ont wall. It will be noted that this 
contains no checker work, 
lash walls of any kind, 
cost of furnace up- 
ep to a The vol- 
depth obtained permit a perfect 
mbustion the fuel the 
contact with the heating 
ilers equipped with this 


urning of 
Iso been de velo 
ubular boilers, 


urnace¢ 
idge walls 
ich reduces the 
minimum. furnace 
me and 
before gases 
me in sur 


fur- 


faces Bi 
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cost of purchased power given is actual, 
the cost of private power is theoretical, 
and is not intended to give 
an approximate and general comparison, 
but is 
tions. 


more than 


based on known actual condi- 


In an actual private plant the power 
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Gs. 1 AND 
cost very often exceeds that given. The 
investment as stated is too low to cover 
iny resery r relay capacity, and there- 
fore the reliability must be considered 





HAMMEL FURNACE 


nace can be forced to develop more 
steam without injury to boiler than 1s 
usual with other arrangements. 


ELECTRIC POWER 
(Continued from page 239) 


lem to be decided on its merits, 
and the correct solution can be 
nly by a correct evaluation of all the 
technical and financial factors 
nvolved. This paper purports to 
an unbiased statement of the factors 
which affect the relative merits of pri 
and purchased power for the textile 
industry. 
PRIVATE AND PURCHASED POWER 

Rather than center upon a theoretical 
discussion to determine what purchased 
power ought to cost, it will give a truer 
understanding of the matter to consider 


own 


assured 


Various 
give 


vate 


nly what it actually does cost. Figs 
1 and 2 give the cost of purchased 
wer for ordinary textile mill condi- 
tions for any load up to 2,000 kw. These 


plotted 
public 


the published 
corporations, 


urves are from 


schedules of service 


ne in New England and one in the 
Middle West. While rates as good as 
these cannot be obtained in all localities, 


still these are actual and representative 


ates. For comparison, the cost of pri- 
vate power has been plotted, using in 
each case the price of coal obtainable in 
the district served. The cost is for 
power delivered at the point of distri- 
bution at 550 volts in all cases. No 
provision is made for use of steam 
other than for power, and where such 


is considerable, the relative cost of 
private power may be much lower than 
given. This factor is important and 
will be treated separately. While the 


use 


FOR 





FIRE TUBE 


BOILER 


somewhat inferior to that of those cen- 


tral stations which were used for this 
comparison Also, the investment will 
not take care of any disadvantageous 
conditions, such as expensive founda 


tions or difficulty in obtaining con 
densing water; and no cost items are in 
cluded for land or for 
\ll of these items are too 


be included in a 


coal in storage 
indefinite to 


general cost estimate, 
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tent The operating costs assumed, pears, then, that load factor also has 
while no better than should be ol little effect on the relative cost of 
tained, are really somewhat lower than power. There is a striking similarity 
the average Nothing has been in between the curves shown for private 
cluded for supervision other than the and purchased power, both when the 
actual power plant labor, but this super variable is the size of the demand and 
ision is usually a legitimate item of ex- when it is the load factor. The infer- 
pense, ence is that these power rates were de- 
[he average yearly saving of the pri- vised to compete with isolated plants 
vate plant, 500 kw. in size and over, rather than from actual costs, or de- 
from the above curves, is about 9 per _ sired rates, of the central station power. 
cent. of the cost of the plant. The This is entirely logical, being simply an 





highest value is 12 per cent. for the 
2,000-kw. demand. Therefore, the pri 
vate plant under ideal conditions can 
compete favorably with the power rates 
given, but the margin is not large and 
must cover several indeterminate cost 


items not included. 
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and de 


cost of 
determined by 
generating in isolated plants 


1e law of supply 
true that the 
power 1S 


application of 


mand. If it be 


central station 


cost of 


ien it will be unnecessary to discuss 


further the relative cost. It is improb 


able t the central 





station will sell 
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he centra ta rates quoted apply cheaper than the average lated pla 
to any industrial plant. A textile mill cost, and 1f ire very mi 
oad is properly considered somewhat gher, it ca ich power. This 
more favorable than the average indus of course, applies ly in the case o 
trial load on account of its very steady new plants, where power can be pu 
demand power, not only throughout chased without any sacrifice of exist 
the working period of each day, but ing investment, and where steam 1s 
ilso throughout the year and over a needed \ power \lso, it must 
period of vears. For this reason, special e ret tbered that the individual plant 
power rates can be ry textile may depart widely from the averag 
ills in some localities bly in the \ll that has preceded is a compari 
South, and to some extent in New Eng mm surchased and _ private we 
ind. Under these special rates, p where e private plant is not yet built 
usually costs about l!¢c. per kw-hr. for But, in the case of a going plant, the 
mands trom 1.000 ¢ 2000 kw nal purcl iS ot power would save oper 
t le ahove 2,000 kw. Such rates ating expense only, and would not wipe 
leave littl nancial inducement for the out xed charges on investment already 
mill to build its own power plant made. Fig. 5 shows the cost of private 
SIZE OF PLA} AND RELATIVE Cl and purchased power, as in Fig. 1, but 
: ' without including fixed charges Chis 
It will be seen that the curves for ; 
; ‘ : . then, 1s a comparison between pur 
purchased and private power, Figs. 1 ' 
, ; ne chased power and a going plant under 
and <, are very nearly parallel This 
+, . good working conditions. The differ 
means that the size of the demand has ; 
ee ' ‘ ; ence in cost 1s so great that 1t appears 
ittie eifect on the reiative cost. Phe ony | . 
‘ ; improbable that central stations can 
arger plants show a slightly larger pro- 


saving than the smaller ones, 


very small plants—under 200 
kw.—cannot compete with the pur- 
chased power rates given. 

EFFECT OF LOAD FACTOR ON RELATIVE COST 


Figs. 3 and 4 have been prepared from 

Figs. 1 and 2, to show 
load the 
1,000-kw. de 
seen that the curves 
and purchased power costs 


the same data 
the effect of 
of power 
mand. It 


for private 


factor on cost 
in the case 


will be 








cause existing plants to shut down wn- 


less in the case of important changes or 


additions, or the necessary renewal of 


considerable ecause OT cx 


apparatus, or | 


tremely poor operating economy. 
EFFECT OF STEAM ON COST OF POWER 
Every textile mill uses some steam 
for heating and manutacturing Chis 
factor is of great importance, and 


should always be weighed. accurately 


purch 


textile 


ased powel! 
mills 


in considering 
be di- 
respect. 


It general, 
tact 


vided 


may 


into two classes in this 


40 50 
LOAD FACTOR IN P 


100 PER CE? 


60 10 80 90 100 
ER 


The 
a relatively 
manuf 


first contains those mills using only 
small amount of steam in 
icturing, and silk 
and knitting mills and cotton and woolen 
mills not engaged in scouring, bleaching 
or finishing. Dy« ane s, finishing mills, 
print works, and textile mills which fin- 
ish their product, are included in the 
second class, and have a large but vari 
able demand for steam in the 
LIVE STEAM IN SLASHERS 
Slashing may be taken as typical of a 


includes most 


process. 
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is found in the new reinforced concrete 
five-story mill of the 


at Passaic, New Jersey 


It meets the requirements of structural rigidity to 
prevent vibration with an especially large live floor 
load (150 Ib. per square foot) and maximum natural 
light—-the percentage of window area from floor to 
floor reaching the unusual figure of 72. 

If you are planning new textile structures or altera- 
tions in existing buildings we can give you competent 
service. We build of reinforced concrete, mill con- 
struction and structural steel. 

Our latest booklet explains the design and con- 
struction of this new weave building. Ask for ‘‘The 
Botany Worsted Mills.” 


John W. Ferguson Company 


Engineers and Contractors 


152 Market St., Paterson, N. J. 


January 15, 


IQI6. 


The Latest in Weave Building 
Construction— 


Botany Mills 





Elevators Especially Adapted for Textile Mills 


Belt and Electric Power 


Protect Yourself Against Liability Laws 


POINTS OF ADVANTAGE: | 


All essential parts are of ham- 
mered steel. Worm Gears cannot get 
loose on shaft and cause accidents. 
They are of highest efficiency, great 
endurance and economical in the use 
of power. 


tern and very latest design. Drums 
are very heavy and are turned and 
scored to prevent chafing ropes. 


Automatic Band Brake very ef- 
fective and easy of adjustment. Auto- 
matic Stop, which safeguards against 
accidents. 


Capacity: 500 to 10,000 pounds. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Driving Pulleys are of heavy pat- 
Car Speed: 60 to 300 feet per minute. 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


The Workmen’s Compensation 
Law obliges manufacturers to equip 
their elevators with many new safety 


appliances. 


We make a specialty of attaching 


to Elevators, already in use, Elevator 
Locks, Hatch Doors, Safety Gates, 
Cables and everything to meet the 
requirements of this law. 


Safety, Efficiency and Economy 
are assured if you install 


SALEM! ELEVATORS 


You cannot afford to install any 
elevator without first investigating the 
Salem. Write for our Catalog. 


SALEM, MASS. 
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all demand for manufacturing steam. 
ry often exhaust steam is used in this 
The 


cess. pressure desired varies 
m 5 to 12 pounds, which is a suitable 
ssure to bleed from an engine re- 
er or bleeder turbine. Only in rare 


be 
condensing apparatus to supply slashers 


s would it economial to run non- 


iccount of the high back pressure 
uired and the relatively small de- 
d. In the case of a bleeder turbine 
saving in live steam amounts to 
it 30 to 40 per cent. of the steam 
This saving is reduced by addi 

1 fixed charges on extra cost of 
ne and exhaust piping, for a rela- 
ly small service, and, in a_ large 
with a long run of pipe, may be 
tive. For a rough figure, applicable 
erage conditions, the gross saving 


be about $200 per 


1,000 pounds per hour bled, with coal at 


year for each 


$4 per ton. This figured out about 
80.0001 per kw-hr. in the case of a large 

n mill, about 1/50 of 1 per cent. 

e cost of production. While there 

doubt that exhaust steam can be 

is successfully used slashers and 

i similar machines, still live steam at re 
d pressure has a tendency to reduce 
ting difficulties and increase pro 
| on. When exhaust is used, there 
ipt to be occasional periods when 

f results are not satisfactory, due to a 
temporary drop in pressure or excessive 
condensation or to adverse atmospheric 
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1800 2000 


DEMAND IN kw 


RELATIVE 
INCLUDING 


COST OF POWER, WITH- 


OUT FIXED CHARGES 


conditions. If live steam is used, is 
fed to the slasher in a dry even su- 
perheated condition, and this, together 
with the perfect flexibility in control of 
pressure, obviates of these diffi- 
Where a saving is relatively so 
minute, the wisdom obtaining it at 
the cost of even a small operating hand- 
icap is fairly questionable. 
ANALYSIS OF HEATING REQUIREMENTS 
\s regards steam for heating, there 
re two factors, often ignored, which 
militate against the of exhaust in 
textile mills, especially in cotton and 
woolen mills. One of these 
the large amount of heat liberated from 
the machinery during working hours, 
ind the second is the diversity in time 
the of power and the use 
for heating. Table 1 
ot heat required to warm 
in a large cotton mill in 
and in 35-degree 
. Which may be taken as an aver- 
age during the heating season, and also 


or 


most 
culties. 


of 


use 


factors is 


between use 


t 
ot 


team shows 
e amount 
] room 
weather, also 


Weathe r 


he heat liberated from machinery in 

each room. It is assumed that all the 

power used in cotton machinery is dis 
heat. 





mill chosen for this example is in 
rn Massachusetts, and has a very 
window area and a_saw-tooth 
shed. The heating requirements 
tainly much more severe than the 


ge. Yet, even in this case, the ma 
ry provides more than half of all 
eat required in zero weather, and 

ch of the heating season no extra 
vhatever is needed during working 

except in the storehouse and 
ents. In a mill this kind, the 


is usually turned on at 4 or 5 A. M. 
the mill warmed up before start- 
time, and turned off sometimes 
tly as 9 A. M., and sometimes not 
depending on the weather. In a 


1s 
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weaving mill in northern Massachusetts, red power becomes then so cheap that 

where the power used per cubic foot of no central station can compet It is 

space is much less than in a balanced seldom, however, that a textile plant 

mill, heating system was acteally in can utilize all of its exhaust all th: 

operation only 25 hours per week aver- time. This is because of diversity in 

age during working hours during the time and amount between the use of 

heating season, or about one-quarter of steam and use of power ry impor 

the entire yearly operating time of the tance of this can be shown by citing an 

mill. Of course, all heat used outside oi actual case 

working hours—nights and week-ends Figs. 6 to 11 give curves showing the 

must be live steam. If exhaust is to be demand for steam in a worsted mill dve 
used rest of the time, as a general MONDAY 

rule, is proper to count on a demand =, 60000R—— 

only pnt one-half of the maximum, = 50000 Fahous? Avcilobie’ 

since the machinery provides the re © 40000 

mainder, and this quantity probably will = 30000} 

not be used more than 700 hours per  % eoooo} 7.7 

vear. The only way to meet a demand £ 10000! | Stomysed in dye 

for exhaust ot this character with econ = ok fe 

omy is by bleeding from an engine or ! ene | AFTERNOON ° 7 6 

turbine. In a cotton mill cited above, TIME 

bleeding steam for heating would effect 

a saving amounting to $0.00005 per kw 

hr., a little less than in the case of slash- , 60000 —_-WEONESDAY — 

ers. In knitting and silk mills, the sav- Z 59909 i= 

ing will be relatively greater, but in & 40000 “a 

warmer climates much less = A: | ans | HED 
SMALL ECONOMY IN USING EXHAUST * rece é ensuing late) © (Exhaust Ania | ae 
It appears, then, that the coal saving = ine ot ae) Low Pressure Steam sed _ 

effected by using exhaust steam for o al ypaye mouse | } 

heating and slashing is very small ” 7 6 oy eves £556 Te 

smaller, in fact, than the unavoidabl MORNING nae |e 

errors in estimating the total cost of 

power. There is, however, some fur & 60000-—ERIDAY ; as 

ther saving due to economy in invest be 50000 ft ss “= 

ment. It is apparent from the foregoing & My If Peronst ro lable 

that if steam for these demands is bled, 3% 4og00}—t- WELT 

the extra boiler capacity necessary to 2 

meet them is reduced approximately = 000 easing furbine| | * 

one-half. Also, it is cheaper to get this © 10000/-—-7- . 

extra boiler capacity as part of a larger mm a a a a a ee a 

plant built for power generation than MORNING AFTERNOON 

to provide it in a separate plant by it- — ; 

self as would be necessary if power nae; 2 I]. ONE WEEK'S STEAM 

were purchased. This matter was in- house for one week's operations. These 

vestigated in the case of a fairly large. curves are plotted from actual flow 

cotton mill. It was found that the com meter readings in exhaust main, which 

plete power plant would cost $65.00 per were taken every fifteen minutes In 

kw., but if the cost of an independent 

steam plant for heating and slashing 

were deducted, the cost would have 


come out about $58 per kw., this latter 
the figure used in comparison 
with purchase power. While it 
tirely unsafe to apply average figures to 
individual cases, it is desirable to form 


being 


is en 


a clear conception of the relative im- 
portance of the various factors, and we 
may say that, in general, the entire fuel 
and investment saving due to the bleed- 
ing of steam for heating and slashing 
will range from $0.0005 to $0,0010 per 
kw-hr. <A saving of this size cannot 
have a very important influence on a 
decision for or against purchased 


power. Nevertheless, the matter should 
always be considered 

CENTRAL STATION COMPLET} 

A very different result is obtained 
those mills having a large demand for 
steam for boiling water and drying 
cloth. In such cases, a large proportion 
of the prime exhaust may be 
utilized. In all power is 


produced in non-condensing apparatus, 


CANNOT 


mover 


some Cases, 








and all exhaust utilized, and manufac- 
Table 1. Cotton 
Building 
( t t H.1 
Weave shed Looms 1,628 
Weave shed basement 
Mill basement 
BEL. 2a BOOT is cc cvaes ‘ 660 
Roving 
Picking 
Mill, 2nd floor.. irding 64 
R ng 
Filling 
Beate, OP TOOT wesw cocks Spinnir , 
Warp 
ss) nin 
Mill, 4th floor ‘ ‘ ; Spooling 
Wart 
Storehouse . Storage 
* Assuming a p r transformed to he 


this case the exhaust was provided by a 


non-condensing turbine. For compari 
son, the steam fed to the turbine was 
measured on one day and plotted. For 


the other 


days, the steam to turbine 
was averaged from the kilowatt-hout 
eadings. The curves show how the 
demand for steam varies from hour to 
hour and day to day, and also lags be 
hind the power load. The demand for 
steam in a dye house is light early in 
the forenoon, but persists for two hours 
or more after the mill is shut down 
The dye house does not run at all on 
Saturday mornings, which is a custom 
not uncommon. The result is a very 


large surplus of exhaust which must be 
wasted, and in spite of this, considerable 
live make-up required, 
by the curves. It is obvious that 
conditions result great ineff 
Actually less coal would have 
burned if a standard condensing 
had been installed and _ live 
steam exclusively used in the dye house. 
The expected result of this installation 
was that power would be furnished 


steam 
shown 


1s as 


such in 
ciency. 
been 
turbine 


a by-product at a purely nominal cost 
Mill Heating. 
Heat Sup’d Heat to be 
Heat Radiated from by Power, Supplied by 
Building (Caleulated), B.t.u Steam ir 
B.t.u. per Hour per Hour.* Mill Hours 
0 Deg Deg Zero W'ther 
8 0.00 4,275,000 4.140.000 4.410.000 
9So.ane 190,000 980.000 
ooo ao0o 1 50.000 
1,900,000 150,000 l ’ 220,000 
100 50 ) 000 ) 
mr i ’ 1.4 ou 
S00,00 900,000 1,800 ’ 
$\0.000 10,740,000 13 ’ * 9 50.000 


Che actual result was that the po 
















wer 
cost was considerably higher t l i 
plant having no use for steam in tl 
process Chis case s especially worthy 
ot study because it is a typical balanced 
vorsted mill of fairly large size doin 
its own dyeing; there were no special 
or unusual features involves the : 
stallation was actually made ind t 
results as given were determined by 
( l 
« yo 
. { agendas 
a 000 —_— eH PT ay ee ae 
2 50,000 Exhaust Ave labe\\ Miah Pressu —- ra 
a 40000} iio icmapagliienat a! 
2 | 
J 30.000 + 
<a -* 
= 20,000 to 
x \ Low Pressure 
S 10000R++—7—+—+-—-+-- Steam used in 1 
ce 0 house 
NY c ~~ 
r oe. 2 eon ee oe eee & 
MORNING AFTER NOON 
ME 
THURSDAY 
a 60000 = a Pe ee oe 
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5 el + 
= 30000! 
ul 30000 High Pressure | | 
= 20000 KL} Steam fo non-—+-—++- 3+ — + 4 
= condensing Turbine _| 4°” Pressure s 
x 10000 + t——p——$ /? AYE Ous¢ —t- 4 
< | | ' 
a Bee RP aE EH CEB 
MORNING AFTERNOON 
TIME 
a SATURDAY 
= 60000 wpa 
x: SS | High Pressure steam | 
#2 50,000 Petar condensing Turbine ] 
a Exhaust } clined ectilaiacelinaeiiial 
= 40000 Available > 
' 
* s9900}—4 } , + 
z | | Ne Steasp used dye house 
> () + + —+ + — - > 4 
= 20000- 
1d 
% ' 
Tes Oe tes 4s OT 
MORNING AFTERNOON 
TIME 
DEMAND IN WORSTED MILL DYE HOUSI 
WHY IT WAS UNPROFITABLI 
Che reasons and calculations leading 
to the installation of this non-condens 
ing turbine are not known to the 
authors, but there is no reason to doubt 


that the installation promised to be very 


profitable. The total steam used in the 
dye house was considerably in excess 
of that to be supplied by the turbine, 


and it was apparently safe to assume 
that all exhaust would be utilized. With 
the turbine, there would be no trouble 


(Continued on page 317) 


American Specialties in Ireland 
(from Commerce Reports.) 
\gricultural machinery is a 
trade, meeting the famous British ma 
chinery in a market which was formerly 


large 


a sort of British preserve. Tools and 
wooden handles are a good line, and 
builders’ tools of all descriptions from 
\merica are constantly sold as being 


the best obtainable. American shoes 
are sold for their smart appearance, and 
one of the largest shoe stores in Mun 
ster sells mainly British shoes which 
purport to be American, to take advan 
tage of the \merican reputation 


\merican typewriters, gramophones, ko- 


daks, and 


throughout 


machines here, 
world, find and 
their merits, although 


located the official 


sewing 
the 
sale on 


he 


as 
ready 
regular 
thev c 


statis 


an not in 


tie 

underwear, flee 
demand the 
this trade is of sufh 
to be hetter handled 
price-cutting by 
retailers to carry it 
nonremunerative 
hardware of all classes 


ind it is handled 


\merican cotton 
lined, in great 
and 
importance 


e- 
is imong 
rural classe - 
cient 
than at 
brokers has fi 


present, 


ds 
ree d 


on a basis \merican 


is we ll reg irded, 


large quantities 


in 


competition with hardware ft 
ford and other British centers and 
Germany prior to the war Cann 
fruits, pickles, baking pow: 
the United 


in the 


have an impl 
trade 


states 


her« 


grocer) 





PARTIAL LIST of S.K.F. USERS 
ON WOOLEN MACHINERY 
Hubbard Machine Co., 

C. S. Dodge 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co 


Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


James Hunter Machine Co 
( ) 

( G. Sargent & Sons’ Corp 
D 

Wm. Schofield Co 


Davis & Furber Machine Co 
Parks & Woolson Mch. Go 


Saco - Lowell Shops, 


Philadelphia Tex Machinery 
Co., P P n Dr 


ON COTTON MACHINERY 
Fales & Jenks 

I l 
Saco - Le pwvell Shops, 


H & B Ame rican Mi achine Co 
Pp k Pick 


Hubbard Machine Co., 
; Pic] ' 
Universal Winding Co., 


Atkinson, Haserick & Co 


ON SILK MACHINERY 
Atwood Machine Co., St 





Machine Co., 


Potter & Johnston Machine Co., 
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Leading Textile Machinery Manufacturers 
Use S.K.F. Self-Aligning Ball Bearings 


There is an interesting story back of every S.K.F. Ball 
Bearing that is used on Textile Machinery. They have been 
an important sales factor in helping to build up textile trade. 


Different from the ordinary ball bearing, S.K.F. has 
two rows of Swedish Crucible Steel balls that automatically 
align themselves to the slightest shaft deflection or spring. 
This is a vitally important feature on textile machines, as it 
prevents any binding strains taking place in the bearing. 


S.K.F. is a textile machine bearing, because it is abso- 
lutely clean, saves power, gives increased production, and 
reduces machinery upkeep costs. 


Other features are described in Bulletin No. 14 
“SK.F. Ball Bearings on Textile Machinery.’? Send for it 
today and learn the simplest, most satisfactory way of solv- 
ing your bearing troubles. 


ssi@F’ BALL BEARING CO. 


Church St. New York City 


Ph Bh dtl 


ee 


Fe «| Pag =icistelsish: Tee ome “be 


Use SGKF'’ Ball Bearings 
for Textile Machinery 





January 15, 


SPECIFY 
S.K.F. BALL 
BEARINGS ON 


Openers 
and Lappers 
Pickers 
Cards 
Spindles 
Twisting Frames 
Garnetts 
Slashers 
Looms 
Nappers 
Humidifiers 
Stock and 
~ Yarn Dryers 
Fulling Mills 
and Washers 
Scutchers 
Shearing Machines 
Hangers 
Textile Motors 
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Report of Mill Construction for 1915 


Statistical Review of the Year 


‘oo report of mill construction for 
the past twelve months 
uncertainties confronting the tex- 
manufacturing industry during the 


} 
refiects 


part of the year, when bewilder- 
conditions prevented any large in- 
stment in new mills, many 
nths must elapse between planning 


where 


struction and beginning production. 


January the “ Build Now” campaign 


comparatively low prices of ma- 
als and machinery undoubtedly in- 
d some new construction and re- 


ement of old machinery, but during 
rst half of the year there were few 
mills under construction or def 
projected. 

his temporary halting in the normal 
growth of the textile industry has been 
largely offset by the great improvement 
‘onditions during the past 

ths when manufacturers began to 

see prospects of not only a good home 


few 


1and for goods, but also for gaining 

a substantial world trade. The total 
umber of new mills for the year is 
219, as compared with 245 for 1914, and 
innual average of 260 for the nine 
preceding The low record for 
his period is 208 new mills established 
1911, and the high mark is 303 new 
mills in 1906. The cotton, wool and silk 
branches decrease from 1914 
1 the knitting industry makes a slight 
gall The 


years. 


show a 


accompanying table gives a 

comparison of new mill construction for 

the past ten years. 
NEW COTTON MILLS 

With 24 new mills or separate large 

new departments for existing mills, to- 

talling 351,272 spindles, the cotton in- 


dustry makes a creditable showing. Of 
these six are in the New England 
States, 14 are in the Southern States, 


hree in Pennsylvania and one in New 
York. In number of new spindles the 
South leads, most of the new 
plants in other States being small spe- 
cialty mills. The new mill of the Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Co. at Salem, Mass., 
which is illustrated and described in de- 
tail in another part of this issue, is the 
largest development of the year and is 
a remarkable example of what can be 
accomplished by a textile organization 
that advertises as well as manufac 
tures its products. The new White 
Mills of New Hampshire at Peterboro, 
which have rebuilt and re-equipped an 
ld mill property to make colored cot- 
ton goods, is the only other spinning 
and weaving mill established in New 
England, 

North Carolina leads the South with 
eight new mills with 106,000 spindles 
and 1,132 looms. Seven of the new 
mills will manufacture cotton yarns, 
ranging from the plant of the Highland 
Co. to the $500,000 combed 
mill of the Rex Spinning Co. at 
sastonia. Georgia reports three new 
mills with a total of 64,000 spindles and 
AX) looms. The duplication of the orig- 
inal plant of the Republic Cotton Mills 
ireat Falls, S. C., calling for 40,000 


also 


Cordage 


spindles and 1,000 looms, gives South 
( lina third place 

ere have been a large number of 
COMPARISON OF NEW MII.L 

1915 1914 , 
24 f 

} ng 111 110 ‘ 
LY a0 7 

1 q ‘ ” 


ONS 





improvements made by the old-fashioned 


mills, replacing old equipment and bal 
ancing departments, showing a_tend- 
ency to strengthen organizations. Not- 
able examples in the South are the 


ham, 


\vondale Mills at 
Coosa Manufacturing Co. at 
\la.; the Eagle & 


lumbus and the 


and the 
Piedmont, 
Phenix Mills at Co- 
Bibb 


Birming 


Manufacturing 


0. of Macon, (aa the French Broad 
Manufacturing Co. at Asheville, the 
Erlanger Cotton Mills at Lexington, the 


Thread Mills Co. at Spray, and several 
of the Cannon Mills in North Carolina. 
Many New England mills also have 


re-equipped and extended departments, 
including the 

Co. at Adams; 
ing Co., at [all 
remont & Suffolk 
\moskeag 


Renfrew Manutacturing 
Manufactur 
River: Appleton and 
Mills at Lowell, 
‘ : Manufacturing Co., 
it Manchester and Nashua Manufac 
shua, N. H.; Man- 
awton Spinning Co. and 


Nvanza Mills at Woonsocket, R. I 


Sagamore 


turing Co., at 


ville Co I 


The heavy demand for tire fabrics 
is shown by the activity in this class of 
mills, one new plant being in course of 
construction and practically all the 


larger manufacturers of this line mak- 
ing increases. A comparison of spindles 
the past ten 


accompanying 


in new cotton mills for 


vears is shown in. the 


Palm 
Mills at orstman & 
Huffman Co. and the Botany Worsted 
Mills of P: king large ad 


litions. Amsterdam carpet mills are 











ilso preparing to increase their output. 
V KNI M 
he nit 1 i Ti¢ ~ int ins t 

position as the f ing 

I ¢ n le ine n umber 
ew es lishments The 1914 1 r 

ew mills was s LSS¢ lli new 
erprises eing establishes Q] S 
g in 1914 | con 
tinues Ce i 1 \ 1 
New York and New I]t se three 
states having OS per cent f | ‘ ew 
ills Pennsylvania alone is 45 new 
cnitting establ gainst 14 for 
all the Southern and 5 in New 





England 
of existing mills is noticeable 
William F. Taubel, Inc., of 
N. ] | 


a large 


In the South the extension 


Riv erside, 
made 


branches 


il d \ Ine 


Palmyra 


manutacturers ! s1ery, 
expansion loc: ting new 
at Camden, Millville 


land, N. J., and at 


and Reading, Pa 


nt nanye 
and enlargements ha ‘ beet made bv 
W. B. Davis & Son ser) nulls at 
Fort Payne \la., and a new plant at 
Soddy, Tenn.. has heen added t the 
hosiery mills controlled Garnett An 


Chattanoos 
by the 


1f underwear and 


drews of Several impor 


Union Mills group 


t a1) 
sweater mills 


tant increases 


Te Tre 





ported and many changes and important 
COMPARISON OF SPINDLES IN NEW COTTON MILLS FOR 
1915 ’ 
New England 112,000 7 4400 ) ” 
Southern States 39.972 60 137.000 2 000 
Middle and Western 100 "> { ’ 
Totals 351,272 45,172 2,760 100 17,420 ¢ 
NEW WOOLEN AND WORSTED MILLS improvements are under way or have 
Of the 19 new woolen and worsted been completed in other New York and 


mills, 6 are in New England, 9 in Penn- 


sylvania and one each in California, 
Georgia, New Jersey and New York 
Most of the new enterprises are small 


than some of 
the changes and extensions made by old 


companies 


and of less importance 


has been featured by the 
starting up of idle mills, partly as a re 
sult of war orders, and it is difficult to 
find a mill capable of manufacturing 
profitably without extensive rebuilding 


The year 


that has not been leased or purchased 
and put in operation. It is noteworthy 
that the American Woolen Co. has ac- 


quired another mill in Maine, besides 
making many important improvements 
and increases in its various plants, and 
that the Cleveland Worsted Mills Co 
has added another mill in Philadelphia 
to its properties and constructed a num- 


ber of additions and installed a large 
quantity of new machinery in its va- 
rious mills 

The United States Worsted Co. has 


largely re-equipped and started up the 
Iroquois Mills at Saugus, Mass., after 
an idleness of many vears. The Bige- 


low-Hartford Carpet Co. is bringing 


about manufacturing economies’ by 
building new mills at Thompsonville, 
Conn., and Clinton, Mass., and remov- 


Extensive 
rebuilding operations are under way at 
Goodall Mills, manufacturers of 


ing machinery from Lowell 


the 


tLUCTION FOR LAST TEN YEARS 
1 1911 191¢ 909 108 1907 1906 
i so 17 ' 4 
‘ ’ { 9 ( 
2 ’ 1 0 94 &3 103 
4¢ 4 7 l ‘ 
2¢ 29 20 9 { 
ms 74 > 


Pennsylvania mills 
The popularity of 
parel, the opportuniti bringing out 
novelties and the ability of 
the knitting machinery manufacturers 
in producing equipment for 
more 


knitted outer ap 


for 


4 


inventive 


manufac 
turing at reasonable cost desira- 
ble and finer products, the out 
look favorable for the continued growth 


of the knitting industry 


1 
makes 


NEW SILK MILLS 


Even more than in the knitting in 
dustry, silk mills tend to concentrate in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Of the 














notewortl developments are the 
CTCASE the authorized capital of J. H 
& ( x. Eagle to $20.000.000. and t 
S t his ce cet yt ew 
ts Shamol ind K ‘ t 
Pa 1 Pater e building fa 
i h ‘ i mill t Hazlet 1 
OOOO < } mill 
incet \ ba e Dupla Silk ( 
c il Mall qT TCO 
t Katterm & Mit 
( i | ¢ ] N \ im 
ly, d Ben " 
ii] dl 
i ed hee iny 
small ¢ ( irted in the tenement 
mills Pate Sil the irge 
il id +} t T T ma lu wWeTwWTwVW ( 
pact 
M NI E\ 
\mong miscellane mills, plants f¢ 
eachit nd nitrating cotton and lint- 
ers are more numerous than usual. It 
has been impossible 
ills V1 the 
heir % n | 
ve Is ecn addee 
blished lis | 
ent ton 1 | r than it iny 
1TT1¢ in the \ rld's hist TV and equ 1) 
ent to manufacture the product and 
for finisl ind putting up gauze and 
dages is been installed in| many 
mills It ite of the carcitv of dye 
stuffs eral new dve works have 
started and many dveing, bleaching and 
finishing works have enlarged 
LAS N YEARS 
0 ’ 
14 ‘ ) 0 13,000 00 
S 7 ‘ ’ ’ 14.74 4.956 
00 +968 0 10 ) 40 
1 re 4age a) i 9 492,996 
1 spite many remamimneg adverse in 


fluences the hesitancy to expand has 


een succeeded by a determination to 


prepared for future heavy domestt 


tusiness, and among some classes of 


manufacturers, to take advantage of 


the new channels for export trade. Re 


iorts each week from all sections of the 


country show an increasing number of 


mill 


irrovements being planned that indicate 


new projects, extensions and im 


a remarkable record of mill 
struction for 1916, if the period of pros 


upon 


new con 


which the textile trade has 
throughout the 


verity 





entered is sustained 
year 


The detailed report of new mills, im- 


new silk mills approximately 90 per portant changes, enlargements and im 
cent. are in that section. Among the provements follows 
. . . 
Details of Mill Construction 
NEW COTTON MILLS Rockland. Peerless Rug Co.; P. C. Keene 
and E. B. Peterson, props.; Colonial Wash 
Alabama, Fairfax Fairfax Mill (West _ Rugs Rugs from Old Carpets : 
Point Mfg. Co.): Building spinning mill Salem Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co Sheet 
} stories, 425 by 132 feet weave shed, 325 ings, ete built new spinning mill new 
by 132 feet To manufacture Cotton Duck eave shed and new office building 100 
on 25,000 spindles and 500 looms; electric 0600 spindles; 2,600 looms; electric 
(Begin manufacturing about March 1, New Hampshire, Peterboro White Mills of 
1914 ) New Hampshire Denims: dye and finish 
Connecticut, Derby The Derby Textile Co ute r a I : - — Co ha ea 
$25,000; Edwin B. Gager, pres.; Robert E ce eae K a ee Seas 
Morrey treas igent and buyer Elastic — ane ; ‘ 4g iss ras ee 
ind Non-Elastic Braids and Cords of all uftre N. ane juipped with 12 
kinds etr ‘ direct Bu to rindle 100 loon d ng and finishing 
1090/2 cotton ind merc., ilso art and ichiner ¢ ; 
t oe i} 1 worsted varr New York, Auburn Cavuga Linen & Cot 
ram Iks anc vorste ; i ens M Ine $12,000 W Dy Penny, 
Georgia, Dalton Crown ( otton Mill Duck nee vin orn nd buves Hf oo, 
ind Osnaburgs hul new YO ai r iad Flax Linen and Cotton wine 
cluding yarn mil wea hed varet ises i sce eke ataatwa : anal 
ind ittages 15.900 spindle $00 loon 4 < , . ' : bees : 
- North Carolina, Belmont ( Spinning 
La Gratr Hillside Cotton Mills; $500,000 a e200 N00 ear hag EE ges ‘ 
( \ Truitt, pre - Y a tir Si ea petit eiciceetnaihs eras eis 
pr 1 gen ng ille ‘ 1 ; : 29 feet 4 
tr to ¥ , | to begir ifacturir 
miiil ’ p I } 1 4 t 1 ' ! 
it oO r, 1916 ith ) spine ) 
1. H. La = N Y . ing } t Rot r Mfg 100.000 
. } \ I I l W } ( I bir 
' : M ! W 4 Watson. tre 
S ) ) \ ! ' 
; ! f ng g 0 t H Yarr ) spind 
O0 g ; , 
pane oe rd Yoreott M Comp : $175.000 
Mipesnctenanten, ; Lawre . ‘ - av Se s Ww toh I F. J. Haywood, 
! i ng neé tor 600 t 190 feet Continued at end of this section) 
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New Mills of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


Superiority i 
of Westinghouse Type CS Motors = 
Again Demonstrated i. 


4000 Horsepower 


of Westinghouse Type CS 
Steel Frame Motors with 
Control has just been in- 
stalled in the new mill of 
the Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company. 


Write today for Textile 
Quarterly No. 9, telling all 
about the Type CS Motors. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atlanta, Ga. New York, N. Y. 
Candler Building 165 Broadway 


Boston, Mass. 


Safe Deposit & Trust Bldg. “5 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Widener Building 





Charlotte, N. C. 
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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO.S MILLS BEFORE THE SALEM FIkl 


let; } 


The Story of the New Naumkeag Gia Gr ice wae ved tan 
105 by 37 feet, at the Harbor Street 
to the mill yard 


IE reconstruction and equipment ity of such construction, given by the and comt 


f the large plant of the Naum storehouse that came through the heart tives oms art 


rdly likely nd well 


vall ¢ 


pinning mill walls 


eam Cotton Co., manufacturers of the fire unscathed, it 





e famous Pequot and Naumkeag heir decision w 
and pillow cases, Salem, Mass., he result 
have been an important feature principal structures, a storehouse, spin and plain glass is used, caida f wire keag 

ig mill and ] 


expansion, and it — stands prt are admirably designed for their par 


xtile history in a year one f every sas] 
outd 
nt among the comparatively small 
levelopment of 1915. It replaces mushroom type of construction wit 
various mills, weave sheds and brick curtain walls (his use of bric 

storehouses that made up the old plant vives a pleasing architectural finish, par- all 

which, with the exception of a small r¢ ticularly in the big spinning mill, whose — laid in all rooms exceptin 


concrete warehouse, was com walls are largely glass and whose long ers, cards and drawing largely for the t 
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EW OF NAUMKEAG WEAVE SHED TAKEN FRO TOP OF SPINNING MILI IN FRONT CENTER OF PICTURE IS THE REINFORCED CONCRETI OREHOUSE THAT IS THF SOLE 
SURVIVOR OF THE FIRE THAT DESTROYED THE OLD PLANT 








lestroved in the holocaust suf reaches are broken by numeri towers operati\ benefit: the wainscoting and the fire and were used for this part of 
by Salem in June, 1914 ach structure is the largest ever built the posts to the same height are painte: the new shed. Between the weave shed 
| experience f this re tres] In reint reed concret I eX le ust l deep al cheer! ] Nac l the nd the ] | | I VI the { 
minds, and Sstrengt thened by the ( e weave hed is als the largest s ind « s sles are unu sually w re ( thre ‘ 1eW 
lt en eers ine \ tl Saw th shed n tl W if S iT nd macl er \ S ll spaced ier he ] i peal thie el reed 
rect mill buildings represent nown, having 308,000 square feet of than usual. Having given so much cot concrete storehouse that me thr 
most advanced ut practical pace sidet nt t rat S, ane n ad e fire u ithe hi Idi il 
s ( ipatible \ th reasona ] resistal ( Liit ( st ( 1 | 1 ae l ] I umber \ n the 1 re f the 1eW VeaAVve 
S it is ne strange that re e prime consider n in the de handsome ( ig tmet hed. ar referri t he ittet 
con te construct n ~ l nit tl g cott s rehouse Nous I famil ely t trange ad ( cle t the la if the 
en decided upot v the Nau \ the case t th pinning mill anc t e management is found no « ew lant mopare the | 
navement | r the ( Ca he t quest I I rt r Cl \ uning i! tmpie 1 | I 1 t nee The resent ive 
id ad the netit t ual s ( nd ait re ( more ] it hel It has 1 tten Hed ( ly larger tl ! ( Id 
s i 1 the i Sistal ( ] nsice 1 tl ( Nvol S ( nal ¢ T ( nd ne nl 1ci¢ ace I the 
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NAUMKEAG SPINNING MILL (SOUTH SIDE) SHOWING WEAVE SHED TOWER AND CONNECTING BRIDGE 








THE ELABORATE GLOGK REGIOTRY SYSTEM 


which you have installed for your night watchman, inside your factory, 
is good—as far as it goes. Every morning it shows you that the watch- 
man was, or, for some reason, WAS NOT, at certain places at certain times. 


The assurance of protection which this system affords the inside of 
your factory cannot compare with the protection given to your factory 
against outside intrusion by 


CYCLONE PROPERTY PROTECTION FENCE 


Chis is not a “come-and-go,” “hit-or-miss” protection, but ever-present, every- 
where around the grounds, day and night—always dependable. 


Cyclone Chain Link Woven-Steel Fabric is made of heavily 
galvanized wire, specially drawn for this purpose. The method of 
weaving forms a double brace in every link, combining the highest 
degree of strength with shock-resisting flexibility. 


Barb wire top, on one side or on both sides, prevents trespassers from climbing fence. 


Cyclone Posts are specially strong—built of heavy tubular steel, which insures equal re- 


sisting power from all sides against rust, or strain, or shock. 


CYCLONE PROPERTY PROTECTION PAYS 


because it is always dependable—no rust, no decay, no annual repair expense, and no pulling 


down, breaking through or climbing over. 


We have made the subject of protecting factory property a study for vears; 
we are the largest manufacturers and the recognized leaders in fence construc- 
tion work in this country. We build fences to suit your special needs, of various 
styles and heights, with gates to fit any openings for alleys, driveways, or switch 


trac ks 
Let our engineers help you solve your fence problems without charge. We furnish services 


of gconstruction superintendent at nominal cost. 


Illustrated Catalog giving full description and prices sent on request. 


CYCLONE FENCE CO. 


DEPT. 135 WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
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ACTUAL 
SIZE OF 
WIRE AND 
MESH 


CYCLONE 


PROPERTY 
PROTECTION 
FENCE 


is Fire-proof, Weather- 


proof > Th ief-proof. 


' Promotes Safe and 


Sanitary Conditions be- 


causeyit permits easy 


inspection at all times. 


WITH THIS 
WATCHMAN 


8 





lan 


e100 Of 





lanuary 15, 


s that are at present operated by 
considerable 


company, b 


for future expansion 


1916. 


ut 


leay es 


In the old 


looms were operated not only in 
weave shed, but in the five-story 


oe shown in the 


center of the old 


and in the two-story building in 
be noted 


reground 
ference to the view of the old plant 
arding an 


scattered 
in t 
ited in one large mill. 


as 


It 


d 


spinning 
through 


will also 


machinery 
four buildings, 
he new plant it is all con 
In the old 


cotton and cloth were stored 
buildings 


irious sma 
ehout the yard, whereas now the 
is concentrated in the large store- 
running parallel with the spinning 


l¢ 
i) 


smalle 


ll 


r 


concrete 


scattered 


storehouse 


ame through the fire being used 


ich gray goods storage as is found 


iry at this plant. 
point to draw 


that 


Salem 


Ti 


iT 


all of 
the 


rks in 


the bleaching 
Naumkeag is 
a few miles 


Danvers, 


It may be well 
attention to the 


and fin- 
done at 


This separate location of 


nt proved a fortunaté matter for 
Naumkeag after the fire, for they 
considerable stock of goods at 
iching plant and this, with about 


00 worth of gray 
ncrete 


storehouse, 


goods stored in 
allowed them 


most of their orders until looms 


he 


Y 


t 
t 


started in the 
he first 


shed 


DETAILS OF 


i 


rete 


saw-tooth 


piles 


j 


old 


weave 


( 


section 


LD PI 


shed hz 


TOC fed 


height, of 


with 


concrete 


\bout 


stands 


of 


ANT 


storehouse and 


the new 


id been built 
» sections, one 215 feet by 244 feet, 

iter addition 120 by 421 feet It 
building, one 


ard 


n 


ull con 


foundations on 
1.500 looms were 


in this weave shed, and about 
re were operated in other build 
In the spinning mills 


ie plant. 


Was a t 


tt 


ial 


+ ] 


tal 


of about 


had 


120,000 


les and complementary machinery. 


r buildings been con- 


at various periods since the or- 
e Naumkeag 


On 


| 


at a low 


ernized to a large 
jualified under 
construction ” 


1 


of th 


11 
nil 


rate by 


and had 


extent All 
the term “ slow 
and were 


the Factory 
Of course, there was no com- 


structural fea 


the old 


studded 


in addition there 


between their 
the present plant, 
being narrow, low 
lighted ; 

ssarily a large amount 


ot time 


or lost in transporting materials 


trom 


to other 


TRI 
Lt ( 


ie the 


on 


e 


ION 


} 


cnaract 


CONS 


t 


building 


T 


and ae 


INS 


the new 


there is little question that 
Naumkeag 


the 


considerable 


management te 
fire-resisting qual- 
And this, 


n to 


the new 


11¢ 


1 
I 


la 


( 


the 


part 


I 


ant by 


» give prime 


structures. 
fact that the new 


t the danger of 


| 


uildings 


‘ated and so completely pro 


a conflagra- 


reduced to a minimum. 
an example as was 


\ 


use, 


1 


tT suc 
by the 
that 


‘h 


reinforced 


came 


through 


Without 


concrete 
the fire 


it is a question whether this 
would have been 


construction 


rally used; that is, it might have 


sed in a more modified form than 


Las 


1umkeag units is complete in it 


; 


in the 


new 


structures. Quite 


ttant as the materials of con- 
concentration of 
Each of the 


used is 


tl 


1e 


us departments. 
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laS am 
f the 


ple 


room 


plant 


artmentizing 
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and so 
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for 
Furthermore 


is 
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further 


»f the various units 


1 
all 
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FRONT VIEW OF NAUMKEAG SPINNING MILL AND STOREHOUSE IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION 
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“Life and Property Insurance Valves” 


The U. S. Steel Corporation Has Ordered 1227 


Golden-Anderson Automatic Double Cushion Triple 
Acting and Non-Return Valves 


They Work Both Ways Protecting the Boilers and the Steam Lines 

































\ positive protection against the disastrous effects of accidents to the boilers 
and steam pipe lines 
They combine the functions of an automatic non-return, safety, emergency 


““Globe or 
Angle”’ 


and hand stop valve- all in one 

\utomatically shut off the steam me yw from every boiler the instant that a 
pipe ruptures, and imn ediately cut out a boiler when a tube bursts 

Fitted with double ‘Corliss Das h Pot” type cushion which absolutely pre- 


vents chattering anc d maintains exact alignment 
Che valves can be closed by steam or electricity from any part of the plant, 
they may be closed by hand like an ordinary valve. 


Mint’ Suiyple 
CONNECTION OMY PO COPOCMOP 
TO HEADER 





Rattle Laas 


AU! 


NOTE erica tain’ ad be 
No springs or adjustment in Pilot fot tt I sate eee eee fa Ly) SOME USERS 


pinta in id \ R 
valve or Triple-Acting valve. Valves 77 x “> ep cade Mpeg any dd Dartmouth Mfg. Corporation 
‘tively “Fool P f”? <i) eae: All) es Ch ly “eum —<l Gy Proximity Mfg. Co. 
positively ool Froo bees de \ Riverside G Dan River Cotton Mills 


Golden-Anderson Patent Automatic fi Pat Cushioned Pressure 
Cushioned ° 


Water-Regulating Valves Reducing Valves 


Embody the elements of simplicity, strength and reliability. Posi- 
These valves are tor aut tive in action and always ready for service Set valve to deliver 
taining a reduced | high steam or other pressure at any reduced pressure, and its action 
thereafter is entirely automatic. 
Nothing to break, stick or require attention 
Perfectly cushioned in opening and closing and operates without 
t high-pressure to low-pressure | nois« 


Waller pressure in mains Or 


wherever 1t 1s desired to reduce 


service for, domestic distribu Will stand the wear and tear of years without repairs 


No wire drawing can occur, as small 





& Can also be fitted with a quick Pee 
a ahi calbicaied wi auxiliary valves, by-passes, 
tachment to use in case of fire oF etc., are eliminated jeri 





— es Golden-Anderson Patent Automatic Cushioned 
Automatic Water-Pressure oress » Service ° . 
Regu'ating Vaive ree Controlling Altitude Valves 


Always Cushioned in Opening and Closing at, | Sizes to 24 
For Automati vy Maintaining Uniform Stage of Water in Tank, 


Reservoir or Standpipes. Doing Away with the Annovance and Freezing 


The Golden-Anderson Automatic of Floats or Fixtures Inside the Tanks Especially \dapted for Water 


] ] 


Cushioned Float Valves Worksand Railroads, or where a constant water used is desired maintained. 
. “ ATTENTION ” 
ts —<<—<_——— : ‘Angle or rl re : ‘ : iia 


. 99 upper part of the body ts lined with bronze, ‘ 
Globe a T 


ilso the piston or valve is all bronze, titted with rub 1 
fae a Positively mai ber or leather cups and disc, preventing any metal parts E { 
me iin water-level u oming in contact Phe piston operating in a vertical i ; 





tanks or stand- | position, and being cushioned at all times in open- 
pipes. Float swiv- 
els to any angle 
desis ed Per 
fectly cushioned 


by water and air Making the Valves Indestructible = _ ~ : 


ing and closing by water and air, absolutely in- 
a sures positive operation on the varying pressures, 
* area 


FLOAT VALVE : 
in opening an 





Sat oes closing. No metal ‘*FOR HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE”’ ea if 
See gee a ae ‘““Works Both Ways’”’ ct 
o 24 : ° : U— Vite tae 2 
' service valves ‘*Most Satisfactory Valves Known ”’ 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON VALVE SPECIALTY CO., 1239 FULTON BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA.""*" 
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steady and continuous tlow of mat for some weeks the weave shed is The efficient and modern character of ockwood. Greene & ( the engineers 
ials trom one process to another. With alsi complete in itself, the slashers and the construction and dep rtmentizatiot and are tects for the whole plant, 
the exception of the opener rooms, warp-tying machines being located at of the plant is best disclosed by the de the lar f the weave shed and 
vhich are located in fireproof scct.ons one end and the cloth room at the othe scription of construction and equipment the spinning mill a store 1sé 
n the first two floors of the East end end. It would thus be possible for the CHRONOLOGY OF NAU <I CONSTRU¢ N contra s] ©» mill and store 
the cotton storehouse, the spinning weaving to continue through the put Che rapidity with which the Naum hous vas let to the Turner Construc 
ll is a complete unit, and its opera chase of yarns in the open market, even keagw has recovered from the contlagra tion ¢ Nev ork j vork on tl 
n will not be checked for a moment if the spinning mill was destroyed; in tion of 1914 is one of the most tet fou f ed N , ‘ 
the opener rooms should be rendered fact, a large proportion of the looms esting features of the reconstruction of foundations wer nished early in Ant 
operative temporarily ; in fact, when were in operation before the new spin the plant The re occurres une 25 Che re the store p 1 
plant was first started the feeders ning mill was completed and were sup 1914. and on Aug. 13 weaving had heen lune 4 erse ¢ ‘ 
the picker room were fed by hand plied by yarns bought from other mills started in the reinforced concrete store the cons | 
ouse that sur ed the es \bout 1 atte vas ) 
the same r ims were Cc eted and mt }? \\ rt 
work commenced upon the central sec south « s of the weave shed w 
tion of the new saw-tooth weave shed tart unt the 
of reintorced concrete construction, and contracts r both of tl S 
also upol the boiler house t e used Naving een let to Fred 1] Le Xv | 
for operating the heating plant and tire Spring ti Mass., these 
pumps. The central section had an area structure ell roofed 1 ite 1 
of about 100,000 square feet d it, to sum () ‘ 1, 2,000 ms we 
gether with the heating and pumping running in the completed weave 
. plant, was built by the New England and it is expected that t comp 
: Concrete Constructiot Co., Bostor complement 2.600 looms w 
ooms be 1 peration in this part be ] t w 
oO the weave she Dec 23 early wnity the 
Novem € ins | id eC ( TMDL ( 


Naumkeag Spinning Mill and Storehouse 
By W. R. Sides 


O N June 25, 1914, practically the and mill construction sprinkled | 
entire plant ot the Naumkeag reintoreed concrete )1 tact reatly 
“wr ( ? ] ] ] } 1 








ton ( was dest e \ ne ( 1 ‘ 
+ ryt 15 (ff 1 t ’ 

ONE OF THE TWO NAU MKEAG PICKER ROOMS fire and on Sept. 30, 191 I concert s ( | ( ( 

' : Was occupying an entirely new fireproot consist mostly f mill 

ee ieee ee plant construct ( con ui] ‘ ‘ 1 

crete The decision t build of thi contlagration was a reinforced « 
material was reached after a rigid in storehous tuated in tl 

vestigation by the \ rs mn engi rf the ( u cted 1 I] 

nee! it elative 1 ts « brick thr ‘ ! n whi 

t ; 
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A NAUMKEAG CARD ROOM EW ACRO ROVING AND SLUBBID FRAMI N HE NAUMKI 








FRONT VIEW OF NAUMKEAG SPINNING MILL AND STOREHOUSE (CHIMNEY OF SALEM ELECTRIC CO., WHICH FURNISHES POWER 10 THE NAUMKEAG, IS SEEN ABOVE END OF 


TOREHOUS 
- } { t 
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SELLERS 








Power ‘Transmission Machinery 


DESIGNED FOR 


Constant Alignment Minimum Friction 


Maximum Stren¢éth 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., Inc. 


New England Office 
79 MILK ST. 


Main Office and Works 
Boston : Mass. 


1600 HAMILTON ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








January 15, 1910. 


lar’s worth of goods was destroyed 
is lesson could not be denied. 
n order to make possible this remark- 
rebuilding record, it was _ neces- 
y that the plans’ be prepared 
mptly, the contracts let without de 
ind that work be undertaken at once. 
in Nov. 3, 1914, the foundations, 
were of an exceedingly difficult 
re, were started. Concrete piles, 
id footings on soil and_ pedestal 
nes to rock were the three types 
All were necessary owing to the 
ble character of the sub-surface 
rge number of the pedestal foot- 
were carried to rock found at 24 
below high water. In spite of 
great difficulty, and by working 
hours chiefly between tides, these 
dations were completed about 


7, 1915. 
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made of exceptional height, 16 feet floor 
to floor, in order to insure maximum 
light in the interior bays of the build 
ing. One-half of this building has gran 
olithic floor finish placed monolithic 





with the slab, and figured as a part of 
it, while the other half has a top floor- 
ing of maple placed on creosoted under 
flooring which rests on sleepers placed 
in cinder concrete The beam and gir 
der type of construction was adopted 
for the mill and the bays made 26 x 24 
feet center to center of columns, these 
dimensions being determined by the size 
and the economical placing of the ma- 
chines \ll sash is solid steel glazed 
with wired glass and fitted with a fusi- 
ble link for the ventilated sections. From 
the illustrations it will be seen what a 
large percentage of the wall area is glass. 
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The building was designed for 100 
pounds live load, which modern practice 
has found to be ample for mills of this 


RAPID CONCRETE WORK 





the mill, which was built in two 
ns in order to obtain a maximum 
forms, the first self-supporting 
the first section was finished on 


description. One feature which will ap- 
peal to the manufacturer is the fact that ONE OF THE NAUMKEAG SPINNING ROOMS 
there is not a single unnecessary ob 
struction throughout this building for 





i 17, 1915, and on July 12 the roof ; : 
| . es its entire length and breadth. All toilet 
second section was poured, eight , 
z ae rooms, stairs, elevators and pipe shafts 
in 12 calendar weeks, besides the : 1 
aera 2 ene are placed in the seven outside towers, 
al of forms from the roof of the ; We ; 
; ; thus making it possible for the entire 
section and their erection for the , 
: ; : floor space to be utilized in manufactur- 
self-supporting floor of the second 
conned : ing 
section This is at the rate of about 
W) s re , 1f floor ace co 
: sac calls , Pea THE STOREHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
per calendar week. On the store- 
the first self-supporting floor was Che storehouse is five stories and 
nished on May 4 and on June 4 the basement, 500 x 110 x 55 feet, of re- 
vas finished, 814 weeks to place imforced concrete construction of flat 
207,500 square feet of floor space. This slab type. The curtain and panel walls 
average of 24,300 square feet of | are brick and there are no structural 
| floor space per week. Therefore, com- steel shapes in the columns lhe story 
hinine the two buildings. over 60.000 heights are uniform, 8 feet floor to 
square feet of floor, including columns,  loor, a height which permits the piling 
s, girders and floor slab was con- 0! bales of cotton on end, with just the 
creted per week, every week for eight lecessary distance between the top ot 
eeks. In order to maintain this aver the bale and the sprinkler heads. The 
ce it was necessary on several occa- floor finish is granolithic, placed mono- FRONT VIEW OF SLAS HERS A IKEA 
sions to concrete 22,000 square feet in lithic with the slab, and figured as a 
one working day. The foregoing rec part of it. The flat slab system of re- a 
were made possible by efficient inforced concrete construction was 
; layout, experience and thorough adopted for this storehouse with typical 
organization of the field forces and by bay 18 feet 4 inches by 16 feet 8 inches 
i : : ; . ; } ; erying - 
establishing and maintaining (almost and a 6-inch oor slab carrying a four 
aily) constant co-operation between the way system of reinforcement, and de 
1 ° ° 10 st} ] 5 1 ama i; } 
forces and the purchasing, engi- signed to withstand 150-pound live loa¢ 
1] ] ] — aa 
ring and construction departments All sash 1S solid steel, glazed with wire a 
at the head office of the contractor glass : — 
RIPTION OF THE SPINNING MILI These two buildings were built for 
spinning mill is four stories and the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., 
ent, 722 x 135 feet of reinforced Salem, Mass., under the direction of 
onstruction with brick panel Lockwood, Greene & Co., engineers and 
valls, and with small structural steel architects, Boston, Mass., by the Turner 
in the columns to reduce their Construction Co., of New York and 
minimum. The stories were Buffalo 


Organization of the Naumkeag Plant 


l ethcient manner in which the end of the long gallery that xtet 
rious departments and machin- icross the front of the tw nt ec 





) r 
I 





the Naumkeag are ireanized tions, each of which is 116 feet 1 NE OF THE OPENER ROOMS a — FOREROUS! 
n more important than the con- Galleries are similarly located on th 
features of the new plant other floors and elevators are located i fire wall re seven sets of three-sy al noticeable that all aisl ur 
» ng with the cotton § storehouse at each end of the galleries Phe se tem picking, each of the machines bh usually wid nd the cetlir exe 
s a steady and uninterrupted tions at each end of the building art ing belt-driven by an individual motor ally high, the ver he t 
materials through the plant, 133 feet long. At the West end of the he picking equipment also includes a pinning mill being 16 feet n 
minimum of waste motion and first floor is the receiving and sampling five-section waste machine and a soft to ceiling walls above the w 
until the grey goods leave the room, extending the length of that sec waste cleaner The picking machinery cotting are practically lid gl 
nspecting room It is possible tion and about 35 feet wide At the cards and drawing fram re set di in United steel sash furnished by tl 
with considerable additional ex ther end of this and the second floor rectly upon the concrete floor, but all lrussed Concrete Steel C \ll of tl 
ure some trucking might have are the cotton opening rooms, from of the other machinery is set n wood incandescent lamps have reflector ineé 
saved in getting slasher beams and each of which the cotton is sucked flooring rhe latter is constructed with the placit f the lamps, as well as their 
to the weave room floor, but the through an exhaust pipe to their re 2 by 4 inch screeds set in cinder con ize and the shape of the reflector ire 
nt saving in labor would have spective picker rooms, being delivered cret na 4-inch concrete slal seve! dapted to th rying character of art 
small. Hardly less important than through condensors upon a Morton dis eighths-inch North Carolina pine 1s ficial lighting required maximum 
stematized lay-out of the depart tributing conveyor which in turn de nailed to the screeds and above this 1 light being thrown just whe t 
ts and machinery are the many fea livers the cotton to the feeders All of ven-eighths-inch maple flooring. Upor needed rl pinning mill is humidi 
lesigned for the improvement of the preparatory, carding, roving, spit entering the card room attention ts at fied by the “Turbo system” furnished 
ing conditions and the comfort of | ning and spooling machinery was fur- tracted by the finishing t ! he G. M. Parks ( I hafting 
tives, all of which tend to make nished by the Saco-Lowell Shops, to that is used throughout the mill. Ex- | the William Sellers ( nd t 
elp more contented, and make a gether with the slashers The warpers cepting for wainscotting that 1s motors bv the Westinghouse Flectric & 
the Naumkeag worth striving and the looms were furnished by tl painted deep blue, all of the walls \Manufacturi ( the four-fran 
Draper ( ceilings and posts are pa ted white, and 1 ( 1 nning I the I 
n is received in the storehouse In each of the picker rooms, whicl ll of the posts te height of fou s t i I 


P two entrances, located at either are separated from the card fT m by I { re ( er with s t st , C 1s 
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E MARK REGISTERED 


Best Paint Sou 





THE NEW PLANT OF THE CHALMERS KNITTING CO., AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


B. P. S. MILL WHITE 


| THE SNOW-WHITE PAINT 
FULL GLOSS SEMI-GLOSS FLAT 


Increases the Amount of Daylight in Your Plant and Reduces the Amount of Artificial Light N>>1)| 


B. P. S. MILL WHITE IS INTENSELY WHITE 
AND STAYS WHITE 


Does Not Darken or Turn Yellow. It is DURABLE, PERMANENT, SANITARY, WASHABLE 





LANCASTER COTTON MILLS LANCASTER 5S. ¢ LARGE USERS OF B. P. S. PRODUCTS 


PAINT PRODUCTS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


We manufacture a full line of paints, enamels and varnishes particularly adapted for the textile trade. We 
solicit opportunities to make tests and demonstrations, and invite correspondence. 


THE PATTERSON-SARGENT CO. 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW YORH HANSAS CITY ST.PAUL DALLAS 
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he 40-inch cards are set parallel to 
sides of the mill and the sliver goes 

m them to the evener drawing and 
hence to the regular drawing. The 
drawing, roving, spinning and spooling 
rames have aisles running across the 
mill, and the warpers are set parallel 
to the The carding and roving 
oms have equipment practically du- 
plicated on the first and second floors. 
rhe third floor is devoted to ring filling 
nd is equipped with 216 frames of 264 
spindles each, all of the spinning being 
tape-driven with seven inch traverse, 
the filling having 13¢-inch rings, and the 
warp 1%-inch rings. The fourth floor 
is equipped with 248 warp frames of 
216 spindles each, the balance of the 
room being devoted to spooling and 
warping, the spooling being the latest 
pattern tap-driven, metal-construction 
built by the Saco-Lowell 
Shops and the warpers being the Dra- 
per Co.’s latest type. From thence the 
warp and filling go to the weave room 


sides. 


machines 


which is described in detail in another 
column 


THE MAMMOTH WEAVE SHED 
Some idea of the vast dimensions of 
e mammoth shed may be 
gained from the picture looking across 
it from the spinning mill. It is a one- 
story and basement structure with saw- 
th roof, built entirely of reinforced 
concrete, with brick curtain walls, and 


+ 


weave 


ving galvanized steel sashes and wire 


glazing. It is necessary to qual- 
the latter statement because of an 
usual arrangement that has been 
de for the satisfaction of the opera 


s, the bottom lights of all the side 
ndows being glazed with clear 
only the upper sashes being of wire 

s. In the spinning mill it is the row 
| HREXT t6 


lights 
n gla ed. 


glass 


the bottom that is 


he weave shed is of irregular ground 
nensions, being 988 feet long, with 
e-half of the length 420 feet 
' the re mainder 212 feet 
uins 308,000 


wide 
wide It 
square feet of floor 


ce, or about seven acres, and it is 


lieved that this is the largest weave 
1 in the world on one floor. At the 
tthwest corner of the shed is lo- 
the elevator tower, 25 by 55 feet 
nd four st connecting with 
th floors of the spin 


ries high, 
third and fourt! 
third and tour 


TEXTILE 


INTERIOR VIEW OF NAUMBEA( WEAVI 


ning mill by a 70-foot covered bridge 

Filling is trucked across the bridge 
from the filling spinning room on the 
third tloor and is stored and condi- 
tioned in a room provided in the ele- 
The slasher 


across the top story 


vator tower until needed 
beams are trucked 
of the bridge and go down the 8 by 
12-foot elevator direct to the 
at the end of the weave 
Phere 
room back of the 
and in 


slashers 
shed adjacent 
to the tower is ample storage 
slashers fot 


front of the 


beams, 
slashers and the 
parallel Barber-Colman warp-tying ma 


chines, for loom beams. 


The slashing equipment installed here 
is one of the finest in the country. It 
consists of two batteries of five Saco 
Lowell machines: One 68-inch, one 56 
inch and three 48-inch in each battery 
The machines extend in a row across 
this end of the raised 
platform between the two batteries car 


weave shed, a 


rying the size-mixing apparatus rhe 
cylinders of each machine are insulated, 
and copper hoods and 


Sturtevant 


exhaust pipes 
fans that de 
excess heat and steam through 
vent pipes in the roof \ll the size 
boxes are fed by the Nivling 
which not only maintains any desired 
level, but simplifies the cleaning of the 
boxes and 


connect with 


liver 


system, 


economizes the amount of 
used (he warper-beams are 
handled by overhead trolley tracks’ and 
hoists 


sizing 


Che shed will house 3,000 looms, but 
only 2,600 are to be installed at present, 
a large which will be 


110 inche 


proportion ot 
wide, and varying from this 


Ss 

down to 32 inches. The looms are all 
Northrop automatics made by the Dra 
per Company \ll are direct-drivet 


with individual motor 
horsepower 


f three quarter 
ind one-half horsepower, 


New Naumkeag 


-. otnce building has been erected 
in connection with the new mill 


building of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Co., that is architecturally 
with the 
has been 


in keeping 
layout, and 
planned for the 
purposes for which it is intended. The 
building, according to working drawings 
lai 


LaAlf 


remainder of the 


particularly 


1 1 1.° 
out bv the nitects, 


Kilham, Hop- 


WORLD 


SHEI 


JOURNAL. 





furnished by the General Electric C 
\t the South end of the weave shed 
is located the cloth 


age rooms, but 


inspecting and stor 
there is no provision 
for a large amount of cloth storage at 
this plant, and all but the 


In the 


goods sold 
grey are taken to the bleachery 
at Danvers as fast as 
ells are 


weave 


woven Five 
located around the sides of the 
shed, in which are locker rooms 
and lavatories. Steel lockers are pro- 
vided in all rooms for the help, together 


with drinking fountains and other up 


to-date conveniences Humidifiers of 
the Garland type are used in the weave 
shed and were furnished by the Amer 


ican Moistening Co 


HEATING AND PUMPING BUILDING 


At the east end of the weave shed is 
located the central heating and pumping 
station for the plant, in a one-story 
building, 122 by 56 feet. It should be 
stated in this connection that, for the 
present at least, the Naumkeag will have 
plant to furnish the 5,000 
horsepower needed to operate its ma 


no power 
chinery Power for motors and light 
ing is furnished by the Salem Electric 
Lighting Co., whose plant is only a few 
hundred yards from the 
buildings The hot-water 
heating is used, and the 
contains six H. R. T 


Naumkeag 
system of 
boiler plant 
boilers, for which 
a 150-foot chimney furnishes the draft. 
The heaters and pumps for the hot 
water heating system are in duplicate, 
the combined heating and automatic 
sprinkler system being furnished by the 
General Fire Extinguisher Co. In a 
separate room of the boiler house are 
located three 
th 


Underwriters fire 
e water supply for 


pumps, 
which is obtained 
from the adjacent bay through a conduit 

low-water level that ends in an intak« 


well di 


rectly below the pumps 


Office Building 


kins & Smith, is a two-story 
with basement 


structure 


Che first and principal 
compact 


floor is very 
and complete in its arrange 
ment. Entering the vestibule, raised a 
few steps above the street on which 
the building is located, the visitor finds 
himself in a corridor separated from 
the general office by an oak counter. To 


») Kr 
int =—Ui 


wate corridor giving ac 


ent’s and 


cess to the ag treasurers office, 
‘ > > - Y 

which is 20 x 34 feet in size In con 

nection witl this room, which = is 

equipped with a fireplace, is a private 

consultation room and a toilet 


The general office is 24 x 40 feet 





usive of the width of the corrid 


ind will be arranged for ten or twelve 
desks. It 1s connected with the agent's 


and treasurer’s office by a second « 


ridor by which it is possible for the 


to be perfectly in touch at all 
times with every detail of the work hi 


is directing. Opening from the second 


corridor is the counting-out 


room 


the paymaster and his assistant, a room 


h Wi he 


1¢ devoted to the ster 


; : 

raphers, the telephone switchboard, a1 

the private telephone booth, and adjou 
' 


ing this is a toilet in connection with the 


Ste nographers’ olnce, 


e basement, from whicl 
iccess 18 had directly to the mill yard 
ssenger 1S l cated in a con 


venient part of this hall, and from it 


ce mie 


the locker room and offices for t us 
f the superintendents open out hers 
is also an entrance for the stairs whicl 
lead to the storage room, the staircas 
hall, which gives access to a_ second 
small oftiec The locker room is directly 
entered from the general office also and 


will contain sufficient lockers for the 
working force as well as adequate toilet 
There is a private toilet 


in connection with the 


arrangements 
superintendents 
offices. Facing the general office is thi 
vault, a double-walled 


with a four-inch air space be 


entrance to the 
structure 
tween the two walls, supplied with th 
most up-to-date vault doors conforming 
in every way to the requirements of the 


surance Companies 


Che arrangements in the basement 


consist of a vestible with adjoining 
toilet, from which vestibule the main 
stairs lead to the first floor \ wait 


ing room is planned in connection with 
this vestibule and near this is the pay 
master’s cage. The arrangement is 
such that operatives may come into thie 
building paid off on 
special occasions and, after being seated 
in the waiting room, pass through a 
corridor in front of the paymaster’s 
cage when their number is called, and, 
having received their pay, pass through 
another room and out of the building 
without retracing their steps. 


the waiting room 1s a storage 


when they are 


Beyond 
space and 
entrance to the first story of the vault 
Next to this is the passage to the boiler 
room and the coal pocket. Beyond this 
portion of the building is th 
room into 


seTvice 
which supplies, etc., 
delivered, a granolithic 


ing provided into it so that teams, et 


space 


mav be run be 


may be driven in and unloaded 
The second floor may be reached 
either from the stairs in the private 


corridor to the agent’s office or from 
the stair hall in the other end of the 
huilding near the superintendents’ of 


ces On the second floor there will 


he a large stockholders’ room reached 
directly from the stairs from the pri 
vate corridor, and an anteroom from 
this, connected with a_ toilet On the 
further side is a storeroom for office 


supplies, etc At the other end of the 
building will be 


room with adequate 


located the draughting 
closets, case etc 
d in connection with this 

third floor of the vault 
will open directly from the state hall 
and is designed for the storage of old 


records, etc. 


a blue print 
room Che 


The building, which is approximately 


38 x 115 feet and which faces west, 1s 
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hand looms? 


Decidedly not. Your mills are 


1 
| 
equipped with the latest type of 


modern, power-driven looms, and 
vou know their cost of operation 
down to the last cent. You couldn't 
stay long in this highly competitive 
textile business if vou didn’t. 


products by teams P 


inethcient as it would be to equip yvour mills with hand looms. 


Arrow Motor Truck as the hand 
loom is behind the power loom. 
The first thing to do is to find 
out what your present hauling and 
delivery costs really are. ‘hen ask 
us to submit definite facts and 
figures showing just how much 
Pierce-Arrow ‘Trucks can lower 
those costs. We shall be glad to 
do it, and the figures will be 
conservative and reliable. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





January 15, 


Are your mills equipped with 





Are you still hauling materials and delivering finished 


If the answer is “Yes,” you are doing something that in its way is as ridiculously 


For where economy, 


efliciency and speed are concerned, horses and teams are as far behind the Pierce- 





The Worm-Gear 


All Pierce-Arrow Trucks 
are equipped with the 
worm-gear drive, which is 
a positive guarantee of ef- 
fective service under the 
most difficult conditions. 


| 
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nstructed of brick with granite trim re tower stairs on the outside fronts 
nd is of very substantial design, all the f the building he main stairs in 
framing being of steel with mill-con- each case start at the first floor from 
ruction floors and roof. Great atten concrete solid floor, the fire stairs run 
n has been given to light and large ning from cellar 
indows are much in evidence The Each family has its own cellar. Elec 
nished floors are of oak throughout, tric light and gas are supplied, with elec- 
ept in the basement, where they are tric meter for each apartment in the 
granolithic, and the trim is of oak in basement, and gas meter (which is usu 
principal rooms and ash in all sec- ally a slot meter) in the apartment it 
dary rooms. The building is lighted self. From the first floor front hall in 
electricity with emergency gas out- each group of buildings the ire bells 
ts. The heating is by a hot water sys and speaking tubes to the various apart 
m and special provision is made for ments, so that steps may be saved for 
e radiators so that they occur in re those living on the upper floors. The 
sses in front of the windows, and are kitchen communicates in each case with 
esigned to project as little as possible the steel frame balcony on the rear, the 
the rooms, and to be below the stool courts being free from balconies. It is 
ps of the windows planned in the spring to plant these 
The location of the building is im- courts with shrubs and vines, leaving 
int, it being possible for the agent plavgrounds in the center 
command a complete view of the In constructing these substantial build 
eater portion of the mill buildings and — ings the company has wisely adopted the 
e approaches thereto from the desk policy of using the most durable ma- 
ation in his office. The front en-_ terials, eliminating the necessity of fre- 





XTEEN-FAMI APARTMENT HOUSE OF NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO 





VO OF A GROUP OF FOUR COTTAGES TO HOUSE FOUR FAMILIES EACH, BUILT FOR 


VIEW OF NEW OFFICE BUILDING OF NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO 


trance is located directly opposite the 
main avenue of approach to the plant, 
and enough space has been provided | 
around the building to enable the own- | 
ers to plant sufficiently to suggest the 
charming appearance of the original of- —_ 
fice destroyed in the fire, with its trees 
and lawns, as well as to carry out a 
scheme of planting which will doubtless 
be carried to completion at a later date 
NOVEL HOUSING AT 
NAUMKEAG 


HE Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
have at present two blocks of tene- 
ments, four stories high, one just com- 
pleted and the other about half finished. 
he first will house 16 and the latter 
20) families. These tenements have no 
general heating system, though they are 
completely equipped with plumbing, and 
an essential problem was to arrange the 
iths so that there should be no danger 
from freezing; each apartment, there- 
re, has its kitchen (which is the liv- 
x room also) in the center, with bath 
d bedrooms opening as directly as 
ssible from it. The main room in 
ch case overlooks the courtyard in 
ont where the small children of the 
milies are supposed to play free from 

ie dangers of the street. 
he bedrooms are so arranged that 
here is a space in every room for a 
uble bed and every room has a closet. 








es 
a ae 
Be ee ne 


* 
a 


SS 


} 





he living room has a range with 
iler, sink and laundry tubs, closet and 
irge dressers for china. 
The yard has a high iron fence which 
an ornamental as well as a practical 
eature of the structure. There are two 
eans of exit from each apartment, by LOOKING ACROSS REAR OI NAUMKEAG S PINNING MILI POW ARD VEAVEI SHED IN FOREGROL ® - SHOWN NEW METHOD OF 
e front stairs on the court. or bv th: LEVELING CONCRETE FLOOR WITH STRAIGHTEDGE, FIRST EMPLOYED HERE 
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LONG DISTANCE 


ATLANTIC 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


Built in Capacities of 1, 2, 3% and 5 Tons 





Haulage Problems of Textile Manufacturers 


‘T*he haulage problem is a vital one. The method of Whatever are your haulage requirements there is an 
haulage used should be reliable and etficient—at Atlantic Truck especially designed to render unrivaled 


i minimum up-keep expense. service under the most exacting conditions. 


The names of prominent users of Atlantic Electri oS ce E J , A 
Prucks suggest reliability, efficiency and economy of Atlantic Trucks offer the ideal solution of your 


operation. transportation problems. 


Our Engineering Department will be glad to make estimates on costs of operation of its electric trucks under all conditions of service. 


THE ATLANTIC ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 


893 Frelinghuysen Ave. 287 Halsey Street 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Why is the “LEHIGH” Positively Recognized as the Best? 


BECAUSE —It is the Most Powerful 
and Convenient Clutch on the Market 









material we have put into it. 


important features : 


made of Semi-Steel and the spider of special mixture of iron. 


The Lehigh Clutch is guaranteed to be the most reliable clutch 
made. 


YOUR WHILE, 


Built in H.P. 
from 6 to 620 


i) ite today. 


Lehigh Clutch Works 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


This is true both because of its construction and because of the 
In regard to construction, we will note here a few of the most 


The Lehigh Clutch is a Rim Friction Clutch—the type that is 
recognized by the highest mechanical authorities to be superior 
to all other types. It has a positive action and grip. All adjust- 
ments are very simple. Each jaw can be adjusted independently 
of all the rest, thus insuring a firm grip on every shoe on the 
rim. The Wood shoe or friction block on any jaw can be re- 
moved without disturbing any of the other jaws or without re- 
moving the clutch from the shaft. Jaws are moved from the rim 
by positive active levers—no springs are used. All parts sub- 
jected to severe strains are made of Malleable Iron; the jaws are 


If vou would like to investigate it more thoroughly, ask us to send 


vou our descriptive folder—YOU WILL FIND IT WORTH 


res 


: 
: 


AWE SNe 


FSIS EI TP TE 
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juent repairs with their annoyance and 
xpense. The trimming of the exterior, 
including the steps, is all of granite; 





copper is used for all flashing, and no 


outside gutters and leaders have been 
used, the roof water being carried down 


inside through heavy soil pipes. Every 


Malden Knitting 


—_— example of modern knitting 
mill specially designed for the 
manufacture of sweaters, bathing suits 
and similar lines, is the new plant of the 
Malden Knitting Mills, at Malden, Mass., 
which was designed by and erected 
under the supervision of E. R. Simpson, 
176 Federal Street., Boston, mill archi- 
tect and engineer. Construction work 
was started in April and the company 
occupied the new building November 1. 
Facilities are provided for 
the output of the concern 
per cent, 


increasing 


about 100 


THREE-STORY MILL 
The building is 150 by 40 feet, three 
and basement, of typical mill 
construction. The basement is full 
height and amply lighted for manufac- 
turing if found desirable to use it for 
this purpose. Two entrances are pro- 
vided, one at either end of the building 
and both from the street on which the 
mill fronts. The general office, private 
ofices and show-room are arranged 
near the main entrance. The offices are 
stained dark mahogany and dado and 
walls to harmonize. The workers’ 


stories 


en- 


NEW 


MILL OF MALDEN 


( MASS.) 
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thought has been given to the comfort 
and safety of the tenants and it is be- 
lieved that they are the last word in 





the problem of housing mill hands at 
minimum expense in the long run. John 
P. Benson, of New York, is the archi- 
tect. 


Mills’ New Plant 


trance is fireproof from basement to 
roof and provided with ample exits 
through fireproof doors from the main 
building. 

All sashes are of steel with ample 
ventilation, glazed with ribbed glass to 
provide subdued light in all parts of the 
building. Window heights are arranged 
to prevent shadows on the work tables 
and tables are placed to receive light 
from both sides of the building. The 
elevator is located in the corner of the 
building opposite the offices with receiv- 
ing and supply rooms adjacent to elimi- 
nate all unnecessary travel in handling 
materials. 

A rest room is previded on the tnird 
floor, where the larger part of the 
female help is employed, fully equipped 
with cot and first aid requirements to 
take care of minor injuries or any indis- 
position on the part of employes. A 
lunch room has also been provided for 
the employes who find it inconvenient 
to take their noonday meal at home 


POWER AND HEATING 


The mill’s system of heating is used 








KNITTING MILLS 


with radiation placed under the win- 
dows throughout the new plant. The 
boiler plant is located at the end of the 
building opposite the work entrance 
with a coal pocket adjacent which has 
ample capacity. Fireproof partitions 
separate the heating plant from the 
main building and the entrance to the 
heating plant is from the outside. Elec- 
tric power is used throughout and the 
plant is connected with lines of the 
public service corporation. General 
Electric motors have been installed. All 
lighting wires are in conduits in accord- 


ance with the national code for this 
work. In the design and construction 


of the building requirements laid down 
by the Factory Mutual Fire 
Companies have been met. In order to 
provide the maximum protection the 
sprinkler system is fed by two supplies. 

[The basement is used for the storage 
of yarns. 
shipping 


Insurance 


The first floor is used as a 


and stockroom and contains 


(131) 271 


the offices. The second floor houses the 
stitching and finishing departments and 
a dining-room. The winding and knit- 
ting departments occupy the whole third 
floor. 

Every attention has been given to the 
construction and equipment of a build- 
ing specially adapted to the mill’s needs 
and to provide for manufacturing under 
the most economical conditions with re- 
gard to the well-known quality of the 
concern’s products and to arrange the 
departments in such a manner that the 
routed from one opera- 
tion to another with no lost motion and 
to provide conditions of light, hygiene 
and comfort under which the employes 
could perform their work accurately 
and rapidly. All departments are con- 
nected by a telephone system and many 


may be 


goods 


other labor saving devices have been 
installed. The Malden Knitting Mills 
are owned and operated by Henry 


Feuerstein. 


New Ten-Story Storehouse for Appleton Company 


HERE has just been completed for 

the Appleton Company, Lowell, 
Mass., a new addition consisting of a 
10-story storehouse which embodies the 
most modern ideas for providing safety 
from fire and ease in handling and stor- 
ing material. The new storehouse is 
located next to the Bay State storage 
warehouse, and has a frontage on Jack- 
son Street of 92 feet 8 inches and ex- 
tends along Revere Street for a dis- 
tance of 133 feet, with an “L” at the 
rear 17 feet 4 inches by 35 feet 6 inches. 





NEW REINFORCED CONCRETE 


fireproof construction through 
ut 


DETAILS 
height of the first story is 13 feet 
5 inches, and of the upper stories, 8 feet. 
It is of flat slab design of reinforced 


OF CONSTRUCTION 
Phe 


conere‘e construction in which all beams 
are eliminated All doors, both inside 
and outside, are tin-covered, and no 


wood is exposed anywhere in the build- 
ing. The windows have Lightwell steel 
frames and sashes, made by the Light- 
well Steel Sash Co., Wilmington, Del., 
and wire glass made by the Highland 
Glass Co., Washington, Pa. The walls are 


STOREHOUSE O! 


of panels below the widows, supported 


at each tloor by a concrete belt course 


and are of a very fine quality of sand 
struck brick outside, with white sand 
lime face brick inside The walls fill 


the entire panels on all but the street 
sides, and in the opinion of experts there 
is no doubt this building would stop the 
progress of a conflagration. 

An elevator 9 by 12 feet, furnished by 


D. B. Maclary & Son Co., Bosto1., Mass., 
concrete 
stairs are pro- 


is enclosed within reinforced 
® walls, and the concrete 





APPLETON CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


tected by a separate similar enclosure 


Sprinklers satisfactory to the Factory 
Mutual Insurance Companies are in- 
stalled throughout, and all floors are 
pitched slightly to Revere Street side 
where scuppers: are provided at each 
floor. 
NOTABLE CONSTRUCTION RECORD 

The lot where this building now 

stands was not cleared of the former 


structures until the middle of July, and 
the contractors delivered the buiiding to 
the owners on November 13, making a 
notable record for the construction of a 
building of this size. The building was 
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| The Sort of Folks 
| 


an 





39 2 


Who Employ Us 


An examination of our books will 
show you that the concerns employ- 
ing us have the price to buy the best: 
also that they give us repeat orders. 
Can you afford less than the best ? 





NEW ENGLAND WASTE COMPANY 
NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON COMPANY 


NEW ENGLAND CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Contracting Engineers 


Specialists in Mill and 
Factory Construction 


FIREPROOF OR SLOW BURNING 
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anuary I5, 1910. 


ned and constructed by the New 


En land Concrete Construction Co., of 
B n, who have made a specialty of 
f ry and warehouse construction fo1 


STOREHOUSE OF APPLETON ( 


several years. While with the Eastern 
Expanded Metal Co., the engineers now 
organized as the New England Concrete 
Construction Co., had charge of the de- 
ign and erection at Salem of the store- 
iouse of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Co. that passed through that terrible 
conflagration without even scorching the 
contents 

The policy of these contractors has 
een not to take more contracts at a 
time than can be carefully watched by 


> 
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the heads of the company, thus giving 
literally personal superintendance. The 
work of this organization 


factories, mills, storehouses, coal 


consists ot 


nock 





O. DURING CONSTRUCTION 


ets, etc. The Appleton Company manu- 
factures and finishes white and colored 
Hlannels and ginghams on 85,000 spindles 
and 3,000 narrow looms. F. E. Dunbar 
is president, A. G. Cumnock is treas- 
urer and F, A. Bowen is agent. Catlin 
& Co., New York and Boston, are the 
selling agents. This company is very 
successful and recently declared a sub 
stantial stock dividend, 
capital stock to a figure more representa- 
tive of the amount of the capital. 


increasing the 


Goodyear Tire Fabric Mill Increases 


HE new addition to the Killingly 
plant of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. consists of a_ two-story 
brick and steel building, 168 feet by 150 
The build- 
24-foot bays, 


feet, inside measurements. 
ing is divided into seven 
east and west, and five 30-foot bays, 
north and south. The south wall is 
temporary, and the steel work is design- 
that in the future more bays can 


so that 


floor consists of the usual 
and gravel concrete and three inch 
plank with 13/16 inches by 2! 
maple 
rst floor structural 
1 with concrete and 


incased 


ne first 


tc p. 
columns 


lactory flooring on 
steel 


are also 


ided with corner protectors. The 

hays on the first floor are divi 

two 15-foot bays by secondary 

lumns, that run up to the second floor 

The ceiling and the structual 

rk ipporting the second floor, is 

re-proofed by plaster boards and fire- 
I ster. 

cond floor: setting consists of 


<4 11 , 80-pounds steel I beams, 24- 
pan for floor girders, and 10 
pounds I beams 15 feet long, 


6 feet center to center for floor beams. 
ry itself varies from the usual 
4 in plank floors in that it is made 

2 4 laid on edge and spiked to- 
getl are is taken to break all joints. 


nd floor is finished with maple, 
same the first floor, and is designed 
t 200 pounds per square foot of 


of is of the saw-tooth type of 
tion with steel trusses. The 
per is made of 2 by 6 matched 
yme, covered with one layer of 
sulator and a five-ply tar and 


\ ello 
hair 


slag roof, all flushings being of 16- 
ounces copper. 
Fenestra sash with % 


used throughout 


inch wire glass 


was covering 60 per 


SECTION OF 


NASHUA 


cent. of the wall area, with 30 per cent 
ventilation. Saw-tooth sash is six feet 
high and is continuous in the 168 foot 


The 


linges tor 


provided with 
ventilation 


sashes art 


additional and 


all condensation on the inside of the 
sash is taken care of by continuous 
copper gutters 

The building is provided with a three 
ton Haughton elevator, which is located 
between the new building and the old 
Number 3 mill. This elevator connects 
the four floors of the old mill with the 
two floors of the new addition 

Phe rst floor is divided witl re 
proof partition into cotton — storage 
rooms, yarn storage room, opener room, 
and a wind ¥ room Lhe second tloor 


is partitioned into a weave shed with 


space tor eighty-four 90-inch indi 


motor driven looms, a cloth tmspection 
room and a testing room Phe rst 
and second floors are connected with at 
outside and an inside stairway, besides 


the elevator 


The building is equipped with Gru 


nell sprinklers, vacuum steam heatn 
system, and G. M. Parks turho system 
of humidit \ll machinery will be 


Pr epep sym) 

fvo afd 
electrica rive! Phe present build- 
ings will le erated strictly as a yarn 
mill, furnishing yarn to the new weave 
shed Eighteen spinning frames, 27¢ 
spindles each, 12 additional cards, two 
pairs of intermediates, 6 pairs of fine 


trames al additional cloth room ma 


chinery will bring the capacity of the 
mill to 44,000 pounds weekly of combed 
Sea Island yarn Sixty thousand 
pounds more weekly will be bought in 
the open market, bringing the total 
capacit of the mill to over 100,000 
pounds of first class tire tabric, all of 
which will be used in Goodvear tires 
Ground was broken for the new 
building on the 12th of October, and 
cotton storage started on the 13th of 
December | addition will be in full 


operatiot March Ist a night and 
day basis 

The desig ind construction was in 
charge of the Engineering Department 
ot The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 


pany, under the supervision of Mr. E. 
lr. Richards, C. | F. W. Litchfield is 


New Nashua Storehouse 


By W. R. Sides 


_". new remtorced concrete store 
house tor the Nashua Manutac 
Nashua, N. H., 1s 


notable 


luring 


Company, at 


oae of the most buildings re 


cently erected for the textile industry 
of New England. This building is en 
urely of reinforced concrete construc 
tion of the flat-slab type, and this is 
the first such building erected for this 


concern, whose plant has formerly con 


sisted almost entirely of buildings ot 
the muill-construction type. The selec 
tion of reinforced concrete by this na 


tionally known concern ts indicative of 
the change of attitude of the textile in 
dustry toward the use of this 
buildings 


material 
for their new 

This building—nine stories in height, 
320 feet in length and 160 feet in width 


is a splendid example of the advan 


ts 


i 
on Bx 
Rm ws 

MFG co.’s 


STOREHOUSE IN THE 


COURSE 


president of the mill; W. | Palmer, 
treasure! W. |. Bullard, asst. treas 
rer: RK. W. Boys, general managet 

tages remtorced concrete ofters to the 
industrial executive, both in regard to 


cost and time of erection, as compared 


with other forms of 


bids, 


construction, Op 


| mill 


definite compared with con 
concrete 


struction, reinforced 
shightly 


hire prooted 


Was 


cheaper, while compared with 
structural steel the differ 
was about 15 per cent. in favor of 
reinforced not only 
possible to effect this saving in first cost, 
the 
obtain a 


investment 


ence 
concrete It was 
but it was also possible by use of 
reinforced much 


better 


concrete to 
ultimate insult 
depreciation, sanitary qualities and 
items were 


when 
ance, 
other 


taken into considera 


tion 


BUILT IN TWO SECTIONS 
to construct this 


order that 


It was necessary 


building in two sections in 


TAZA Osa) 
é+> 





OF ERECTION 
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Do it 


automatically 


DAVIS whit? 
SPECIALTIES 


Back Pressure Valve Stop and Check Valve 











Your boiler pressure is quite often too high for The exhaust steam from a non-condensing en- No boiler plant is free from the danger of a 
ertain purposes You int a lower pressure gine is a valuable by-product which may be used serious accident unless each boiler is equipped 
ee re cand ss of fluctuations in to good advantage f 1Z heating, drying, cooking with a good Stop and Check Valve. 

Put the job up to a Davis Reducing Valve or other purposes that local conditions may sug- Dependability is the principal feature of the 
id -sibeieeits daetnk wines etines te dllenies oo Davis. It is as simple in design as any common 
the exact amount required and no more \ Davis Back Pressure Valve is the device you stop valve. The outside oil dash pot eliminates 

It is a piston type of valve the principle of | eed for this purpose. It has a semi-balanced all possibility of sticking. The indicator or tell- 
which is the balancing of pressure by counter- piston disc that operates noiselessly without in- tale enables you to see it work. And you can test 
weights. It has no packing, diaphragm, springs, jury to the seats. It will not pound. A small it by hand. You always know that it is ready to 
r te ggles By using the proper amount of coun- counter-weight is all that is required to maintain act in an emergency. 
ter-weigh it may be set for any desired service any reasonable back pressure When buying a safety device such as a stop 

Put your mill on an efficiency basis Use steam \ feature of this valve is the construction of | and check valve, your first consideration should 

at the required pressure which may not be the the seats and disc which is such that expansion be dependability. Unless it works ~always—re- 
boiler pressure ; will not cause the disc to stick or bind gardless of conditions it is of little value 


Send for complete catalog of Davis Valve Specialties for the automatic regulation of pressure 


| G. M. Davis Regulator Co., 428 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 





New York Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 
123 Liberty St. 70 High St. 2218 Vine St. Hartje Bldg Rialto Bldg. 
r - P > > -_ - 
| Valve rpenttia tty wae nya cre Tre re 24 28 2 4 £2 Fo 
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Bernstein Steel Factory and Mill Equipment 


For 30 years “Just a little bit Better” 
STEEL ADJUSTABLE SHELVING--STEEL LOCKERS 


eens 








American Engr. Co., Phila., Pa. 





Complete Equipment 
for Factory 
‘First Aid’? Room 





Steel Stools, Factory 
Trucks and General 
Steel Factory Equipment 


Ir a RS nt ARN. epee ae a eee | 





\ Shelving and Steel Tables installed at Freeland Overall Co., Freeland, Pa. 











Bernstein Steel Equipment shown in actual use. It is proving— Brown University, Providence, R. | 


“EFFICIEN T--PRACTICAL--ECONOMICAL 


A service department is maintained at your disposal, fitted to give valuable suggestions, proposition drawings and estimates on your ow! 
individual particular requirements. Let us show why it is re al dollars and cents to you to adopt Bernstein Steel Equipment. If you 
are keeping in step with efficient Factory Equipment you will want to investigate. 


Address BERNSTEIN MFG. COMPANY, Department E, 3rd and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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tl Nashua Manufacturing Company 
could occupy the building on the site 
of ‘he second section while the first sec- 
tion was under construction. This was 
ve desirable also from an economic 
standpoint, as it was possible to obtain 
a more economical building by the 
of ‘orm lumber a maximum number of 


use 


times, instead of nine if the building 
were built in one operation. 

April 24, 1915, excavation was 
started on the first section, and on Au- 
gust 14 the roof of this section was 


NEW 
completed —three months and_ three 
weeks to excavate, construct footings, 


and to roof out on a nine-story building. 
[he owners in the meantime had occu- 
pied several floors for storage purposes 


The reproduction of the photograph 
taken on August 14, 1915, gives some 
idea of the rate at which this structure 
progressed, the skeleton proceeding 


oftentimes at the rate of a story in five 
days. 

rhe date in the contract for the com- 
pletion of this building was January 15, 
1916. On December 13, 1915, the date 
on which the picture the finished 
storehouse was taken, the building was 
entirely completed and all contractor’s 
men were removed from the job. This 
building was therefore completed one 


of 


LY 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION 
This storehouse, 


OF BUILDING 
comprising 9 stories, 


320 by 160 feet, will be used for the 
storage of manufactured cotton goods, 
except the first story, which is 16 feet 


This will be used for fin- 
packing and_ other 
building throughout is 
live load of 
to the 
heights vary, 


floor to floor. 
ishing, 
The 
fora 
tion 


purposes. 
designed 
150 pounds in addi- 
dead weight. The story 
but the typical heights are 
and 9 feet 8 inches, floor to 
typical bays are 20 by 20 feet, 


12 feet 
floor: 


COMPLETED STOREHOUSE OF NASHUA 


with a 7-inch slab 
slab 


finish 


with two-way flat- 
system of reinforcement; floor 
monolithic, figured structural as 
a part of the floor. There are two 
large elevators, 9 feet by 11 feet 8 
inches; solid steel sash with rough wire 
curtain walls at both ends of 
buildings constructed of hollow tile, 
with the idea in mind of extending this 
building, consisting at present of two 
units, two units in each direction. The 
shipping facilities are exceptionally 
with a railroad siding adjacent to 
the building for its entire length. 

This building was constructed for the 


glass; 


good, 


Nashua Manufacturing Company, un- 
der the direction of C. R. Makepeace, 
architect and engineer, Providence, R. 
I.. by the Turner Construction Com- 
pany, of New York City. 


New Bedford Warehousing Facilities 


month and two days ahead of contract. 

YNUFACTURERS in southern 

New England have been watching 
with interest the completion of the new 
Merchants’ Terminal Warehouse which 
has been erected on the water-front at 
New Bedford, and is now practically 
read 


tor occupancy, for with the com- 
pletion of this warehouse there will be 
in New Bedford storage opportunity 
under the most modern conditions for 
60.000 bales of cotton at one time. To 
make New Bedford a spot cotton mar- 


ket of considerable proportions, with an 
am'ition eventually to make it the 
greatest spot cotton market in New 
Eneland, is the object of the corpora- 
tor, which is composed almost exclu- 
sively of cotton mill men. Southern 
Stowers and dealers have visited the 


city during the past winter to confer 
Wit) brokers and mill men regarding 
the facilities now offered by the com- 


pletion of this warehouse and those in 


terested in the local cotton industry 
can see little reason why New Bedford 
ought not to develop speedily into a 


spot cotton market of real magnitude 
PERSONNEL OF CORPORATION 

The present structure is nine 
in height, fireproof and equipped 
throughout with every modern mechan 
ical apparatus for quick handling of 
merchandise. It cost, with its site, ap 
proximately $225,000. The corporation 


stories 


which is building it is headed by Ab 
bot P. Smith and William M. Butler, 
two of the best known mill promoters 


and mill directors in New England, and 
follows quickly upon the erection a 
short time ago of the plant of the New 
Bedford Storage Warehouse Co., by a 
corporation containing these two and a 
number of other mill men, practically all 
of whom are associated with Mr. Smith 


MFG. 


of the 
build- 


the erection 
Terminal. The latter 
ing may said to be the second step 
in the scheme to make New Bedford 
the big spot cotton market of New Eng- 
land. 


and Mr. Butler in 
Merchants’ 
be 


ADVANTAGEOUS LOCATION 
The Merchants’ Terminal Warehouse 
is adjacent to the new pier which juts 
125 feet out into the river, and which 
is being built from a large appropria 
tion made by the State of Massachu 
setts. When this pier is completed New 








co. 

Bedford will have one of the finest 
plants of the kind along the Atlantic 
Coast. The pier will accommodate at one 
time a group of big coastwise steamers. 
With modern apparatus for unloading, 
cotton could be handled with unusual 
quickness, and it is but a very short 
haul to the terminal warehouse, wher 
there is, of course, railroad yard facili 


ties for trans-shipment. Within a very 


(735) 275 
tion through New England. If coal 
can be so handled, there ought to be 
the same opportunity for cotton, New 
Bedford mill men have argued, and 
accordingly the New Bedford Storage 
Warehouse first, and then the bigger 


terminal warehouse, have resulted 
New Bedford’s water-front has given 
promise of developing commercially 


faster, perhaps, than any other- New 
Kngland port save Boston. Men in 
other lines of commerce have been 


quick to realize this and have made their 
plans accordingly, and the big mill men 
of the seen to it that the tex- 
tile industry keeps pace with the oppor- 
tunities offered by harbor improvement. 
STRUCTURAL FEATURES OF 
This warehouse is the first large re 
building ever erected 
The facilities for 
handling merchandise are excellent, 
with a railroad siding running under the 
rear of the building for its entire length. 
()n the side opposite the railroad there 
is an inside driveway and shipping plat- 
form for handling local business. Ele- 
vator service is more than adequate; 
there are three in all, two 11 by 8 feet, 
and one 12 by 20 feet, all of average 
speed and running from the first floor 
to the ninth. After a careful study by 
the engineers of the most economical 
way of handling goods, these elevators 
were located near the center. A whip 
located in one the 
huilding adjacent to the shipping plat- 
form, by which material in bales of 
light character can be quickly 
handled than by 
This structure is 
height, 158 by 110 
Front and Elm streets, and the N. Y.,, 
N. H. & H. R. R. tracks, and is entirely 
of reinforced concrete construction of 
the flat slab tvpe. The foundations are 
of concrete piles and the floors are de- 
signed for a live load of 175 pounds in 


city have 


BUILDING 


inforced concrete 
in New Bedford 


hoist is corner of 


more 
elevators. 

stories in 
feet, is located at 


nine 


addition to the dead weight. The first 
story is 12 feet and the rest are 10 feet, 
dimensions given floor to floor; the 
floors are of granolithic finish, placed 
monolithic with the slab and figured as 
a part of it \ll sash is of solid steel 


and the doors to elevators, stairs and 
platforms are of standard fireproof 
makes \ typical bay is 19 feet 10 
inches by 21 feet 3 inches, center to 





NEW BUILDING OF 


MERCHANTS 


distance along the water-front is 
line of freight to 

The inland railroad freight 
facilities from New Bedford are un- 
usually fine, and New Bedford to-day 
is the distributing point for coal for a 
great section of New England. Coal 
steamers anl barges come here from 
tidewater ports where the coal is loaded, 
and at New Bedford wharves it 1s 
trans-shipped into cars for distribu- 


short 
the daily 
New York 


steamers 


rFERMINAI 


WAREHOL St NEW BEDFORD 


center of column, with a 734-inch floor 
slab carrying a two-way system of flat 
slab reinforcement. 

This structure, which is now prac- 
tically completed, has been erected for 
the Merchants’ Terminal Warehouse 
Co., of New Bedford, under the direc- 
tion of Lockwood, Greene & Co., archi- 
tects and engineers of Boston, by the 
Turner Construction Company of New 


York and Buffalo. 
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PERKINS DIRECT CONNECTED ELECTRIC FANS || ' 


Have An Established Reputation For Strength, Serviceability and Superior Efficiency 


The frames, drums, arms, blades, etc., are all of Steel. 


The motors are specially designed for the work and are mounted 
rigidly in the frames to make simple, complete units, self contained. 
= 


a 
The various Styles or Arrangements are adaptable to any prac- 
ticable conditions of installation, for either Horizontal or Vertical 
Shaft Fans. 


Standard Outfits are listed for Direct and Alternating Current, 
Single Phase and Polyphase, in various voltages. “ 


All have the remarkable efficiency for which Perkins Belt-Driven 
and Rope-Driven Fans have long been noted. | 


Write for special Circular H, which contains much valuable data. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Ine. || © 


Ventilating Dept. aa 
PERKINS STYLE HJ FAN . 
pebbtuchemayanten 22 Crescent Street Holyoke, Mass. | m 








Thirty-six States Have Abolished This 


Kansas threw out the common cup in 1910 





Other states and cities have followed. 
TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA AND PNEUMONIA 
are some of the diseases communicated by the com- 
mon drinking cup. 

SANITARY BUBBLING FOUNTAINS 
Furnished from One Dollar Up 


Fountains with icing chamber, filter attachment 
and others shown in catalogue sent upon request. 





Rundle-Spence Manufacturing Company 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 








january 15, IgI0. 


New Building for,Rhode 


HE new building for the textile de- 


partment of the Rhode Island 
hool of Design on North Main St 
been completed, after several 


nths’ work, and was dedicated De- 
ber 29, 1915. The building was 
en to the school by Stephen O., 
se H. and Manton B. Metcalf. 

e new home of the department of 
tiles is a notable addition to the in 
ition. It is constructed of smooth 

brick, with limestone trimmings, 
ing a frontage on North Main St. 
162 feet and being 60 feet deep. It 
yractically five stories high and con- 

s the most modern features of fac- 

construction. 


e plans were drawn by Day & 

| der, of Philadelphia, for a build- 
which extends from a_ few feet 

of the Providence-Washington 


rance Company block to and _ in- 
ing the land occupied by West Hall. 





} the present, however, West Hall, 
is serving a useful purpose, will 

left untouched, but provision will be 
for further extending the textile 


ng at some future time. 


ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES 
While the building has been designed 
primarily for use, its 


architectural 
eauty has not been sacrificed. The ex- 

rior pressed brick walls rest upon a 
limestone base, the monotony ol the red 
brick limestone 
course midway up the building and a 
cornice of the same material. The cor- 
ners of the building have a panel effect 
in red brick. 

The front of the building is made 
up of bays 20 feet wide, 14 feet of the 
space being glazed, admitting an unlim- 
ited supply of daylight. 


of slag on concrete. 


being broken by a 


The roof is 
The building has 
hung metal win- 
fireproof construction 


metal doors, double 
dows, and is of 
throughout. 


ARRANGEMENT OF DEPARTMENTS 

lhe main entrance on the southwest 
corner opens into a vestibule leading to 
the staircase hall in the middle of the 
south end of the building. This hall, 
in which the elevator is located, ex- 
tends upwards through all floors. It is 
nished in Kittanning brick and is shut 
off from adjoining rooms with fireproof 
loors. Fronting the street on the first 
floor is the dyeing room. This has a 
tle floor and the walls are of painted 
rick. In the rear are rooms for the 
emical laboratory, one for the ele 
nentary and one for the advanced 
lass, separated from the rest of the 
oms on this floor. In the southeast 
ner is a lavatory, and adjoining it a 
1 fre tower, to which, on the up 
ors, access is gained through bal 
nd which is completely shut off 

e inside of the building. 
second floor is devoted to class 
In the corner over the vesti 
ere is a spacious office and li 
in which are kept books needed 
routine work of the department 
ing northward from the stair 
ll in the middle of the building 
ridor divides the floor. On the 
side are class rooms. 
side of the corridor are two 
ooms devoted to free-hand draw 


On the op 


machine models. 
the third floor the entire 
cupied by the staircase hall, lava 


t 


nd fire 


space 


tower is utilized as a 
This is 100 feet long by 

deep, and affords ampk 
he instruction of 60 students at 
ime. The fourth floor is a dupli 
f the third, and contains the spin 


room. 
room 


department. Throughout — the 
ng the equipment is driven by 


city, each machine being equipped 
in individual motor 
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Island School of Design 


With the new building completed, the 
textile department possesses ideal facil- 
ities for teaching this course. It has 
an excellent equipment of dobby looms 
for cotton, worsted and woolen weav- 
ing; jacquard 
silk fabrics, warp preparation equip 
ment, hand looms, and a full comple 
ment of cotton machinery, the 
part of which has 
Rhode Island 
course in 


looms for cotton and 


yreater 
been donated by 
manufacturers. The 


textiles aims at training 


lA 


Ye fA 


lip 


ge 


NEW TEXTILE DEP’T BUILDING Of 


students to become efficient in the de 


igning and manutacturing of fabrics, 
an effort being made to meet as far as 
possible the special requirements of the 


Island. 


STARTED BY PUBLIC-SPIRITED WOMEN 


textile industry in Rhode 


From a modest experiment, started by 
a small coterie of public-spirited women 


i generation ago the School of Design 


has had a= steady, sturdy yrowth, and 


although it has received only modest 


from the state and city, it has 
kept abreast of many schools of its kind 


in other 


upport 


been estab 


states which have 


lished and maintained by 


ippropriation 
if the public funds. From a few room 
in the Hoppin Homestead building, 
where the experiment was first tried, th 
school, through the generosity of local 


friends, has heen made one of the most 


1 


useful educational 
SCV E ral de 
Ils and lab 


comfortably oused 1 


important and most 

titutions of the state Its 
partments, 1ts museums, ha 
oratories are 
half a dozen large buildings occupying 
the greater part ot the area bounded by 
Waterman, Benefit, College and North 
Main Streets. 

Because of its somewhat limited in 
come the School of Design has been 
i serving the 


restricted in its work of 


public. It depends for its support: upon 


tuition fees, somewhat modest appro 


priations from the city and state, which 


largely in scholarships. and 


scholarships 


re used 
maintained by a few or 
ganizations and individuals. 

HAS HAD STEADY GROWTH 


But a lack of means has never beet 


PHODE ISLAND 


check Its development. 


permitted to 
Whenever there has been an imperative 
relieve 
to provide oth 


demand for more room to 
crowded conditions or 
usefulness, 


loyal friends and those who appreciate 


erwise for increasing its 
its worth have come forward and have 
contributed generously toward the nec 
essary buildings and equipment. 

\ typical illustration of the way in 
which courses have been developed is 
establishment and 
growth of the department of textile de 


sign, for | 


atforded in the 


which the new building has 








( HOOL OF DESIGN 


\ little more 
cade ago a committee of men prominent 
in the textile industry was appointed to 
study the [ 


been erected. than a de 


needs of the community in 


education. The com 


Jesse H Metcalt 


regard to textile 
mittee consisted of 
Henry F. Lippitt, Thomas B. Owen and 
W. B. Smith. Later Robert W. Taft. 
Charles Sisson and MacColl 
e added. 


I 
That there was urgent 


James R 
we 
need of the 


instruction st rested was very evident 








lhe other departments ot the school 
were somewhat crowded for room, but, 
following its policy of supplying the 
need of the community, the School of 
Design decided to add a course of tex- 
tile design to its curriculum. The needed 
room was provided through the gen- 
erosity ot Stephen U)., Jesse H. and 
\lanton B. Metcalf, who purchased the 
old Congregational Church on Benefit 
Street, remodeled it, and donated it to 
the school in 1903. 


ment was located in the bas 


Che textile de part 
ement Tt 


that building, sharing floor 
the class in modeling 
Chat the school has made no mistake 


in Offering the 


space with 


course was proved by 


he large number who applied for in- 
struction Before any machinery had 
been installed the registration of the 
class was 30 The second year 42 stu 
dents were enrolled ind an issistant 
nstructor was added | first gradu 

es were give diy las in LOE \t 

it time tine ( l 1! ( mn 
ll teN ile desig vreat 

l 1 del re class \\ ( \ 
ut L le chemi o wert 
idded \ | ( ( iki 
( munplet 

MANI \ 

Che wu ( ry \ Tac 
ure? ‘ iouseda in 
he work, and their appreciation of the 
efforts of the school w expressed in 
the tangibl rm of machinery and 


donations of yarns and other materials 

Kach succeeding year brought a con 
stantly increasing number of students. 
In the summer of 1909, to provide space 
ind other 
departments, Jesse H. and Stephen O 
Metealf donated the building at 33 
North Main Street, now known as West 
Hall. ‘| here the 1¢ xtile che mical labor 
atory Was located, but it was generally 


recognized that it would be a matter ot 


for needed expansion of this 


only a few years before more room 
would be needed 


In 1914 the 


the trustees were again confronted with 


enrollment was 121, and 


the problem of providing room This 
difhculty was solved when Stephen O., 
Jesse H. and Manton B. Metcalf volun 
teered to give the new building which 
has just been dedicated 

While the great majority of the stu 
dents enrolled are Rhode 
Island, the school has 
been recognized by many who live out 
side of the state With the addition of 
building the 


residents of 
worth of the 


the new facilities for in 
struction will be greatly augmented, and 
the institution will become more valu 
able to the community under the able 
direction of | Karl 

\rthur F. Ferguson, | 


department, and a competent staff of in 


director: 
ead of the textile 


Rowe 


structor 
ul 


Thomaston Cotton Mills Increase 


’ j SHE Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thom 
aston, Ga., large manufacturers of 


sheetings, duck, wide drills and yarn 
have erected large new buildings and 
ire dding 30,000 spindle with the ac 


companying preparatory machinery and 


looms to weave wide cotton sheeting 
This will make the Thomaston Cottor 
Mills on f the finest mills in the 
South, with a total of 50.000 spindles 
J. H. Mayes, of Charlotte, N. C., is the 


engineer in charge of the 


development, 
which al include the electrification 
the entire plant 
DETAILS OF BUILDINGS 

lhe new buildings are known collect 
vely as Mill No. 2 and include a main 
building, 400 feet long, 128 feet wide, 
two stories high and 
is attached a picker room, 50 by 50 feet, 
and an annex, 240 feet long by 75 feet 
wide. This main building of Mill No 
2 is connected by the annex to Mill No 


basement t 


1, which is 400 feet long by 75 feet wide 
an in annex 120 by 75 feet 
ry} vhole plant is under roof and 
i 1 trontag¢ I 570 Tee It the ¢« n 
ter the annex to Mill 1, between 
the tw main buildings the cloth 
I m. 170 eet 1 70 feet wide 
a cn ll 1 ( re 1 tI vit t Tt 
1] 


The new equipment includes picking 


and carding machinery from the Saco 


1 Shops, drawing and roving 
Machine 
spinning frames from the 
Machine Co., 
Burnham Machine Co., 


Entwistle Co., Co- 


Lowel 
frames from the Woonsocket 
& Press Co., 

Fales & Jenk 
from Easton & 
warpers from T. ¢ 
Draper looms and Curtis 
& Marble Machine Co. cloth room ma- 
Fire protection equipment in 
the new buildings has been supplied by 


spoolers 


hoe Ss s] ishe rs. 
( hine ry 


the General Fire Extinguisher Co. 
The old steam power plant has been 








-~) 
Co 
yD 
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CLIPPER 


Reduces the Cost of Belt Lacing 





Illustration shows 
position of **Clipper”’ 
hooks in the belt. A 
Smooth, Flexible, 
Permanent joint that 
will not tear or pull 


Clipper Belt Lacer Company 


1012 Front Ave., N. W. 


District Offices 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass 
Buffalo, N. Y 

( hicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich 
Duluth, Minn. 

El Paso, Texas. 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Kansas City, Mo 
London, England 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Milwaukee, 

West Allis Works 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Vew Orleans, La 
New York, N.Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Santiago, Chile, 
So. America 

Seattle, Wash 

Toledo, Ohio. 


The “‘Clipper’ can be carried 
to the broken or stretched 
belt, set on the floor or a box 
and the lacing done in three 
minutes, without removing 
belt from shaft. 


LEVERS 
10 INCHES 
IN LENGTH 


Saves Man Time—Machine Time— 
Money. A better lacing—lasts twice 
as long. 


at our risk will convince you that these states } 
ments are correct. Write for our proposition, 


30 Days’ Trial ™ : 


- Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EFFICIENCY —RELIABILITY— SIMPLICITY 
Allis-Chalmers Parsons Steam Turbines 


Show sustained economy after years of operation 
Units built in sizes from 200 K.W. up 


3750 K.W. Max. 1800 R.P.M. 80% P.F. High Pressure Steam Turbine and Alternator. 
Two units of this size furnished Nashewena Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


For all Canadian Business refer to Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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VS OF NEW OFFICE, CHURCH, HALL AND COTTAGES, ERECTED BY WISCASSETT MILLS CO., ALBEMARLE, N. C., TO PROVIDE FOR DEMANDS CF PLANT EXTENSIONS NOW 


NEARIN COMPLETION AN EXAMPLE OF ONE OF THE BEST TEXTILE VILLAGES PROVIDED BY SOUTHERN CORPORATION FOR HEIR Ht} 
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FALLS FRICTION CLUTCHES 


EFFICIENT AND DEPENDABLE 


Ideal for 


Cotton and Woolen Mills, Dyeworks, Bleacheries, Etc. 


Enable you to control and distribute power economically 
Pulleys ‘and Cut-off Couplings, for all powers and speeds to a limit _of_safety. 





We manufacture /a complete line fof] CLUTCH PULLEY OLVTON RING 


OUTSIDE Jaw 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY azn. | 


GREASE cuP . me ty WEDCE BLOC™ 4 
For Belt or Rope Distribution wae it “gt ; ~ me 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, BEAKINGS, BASE , PLATES { ieee — } 
. ; : , 7 ‘ ae ras ee SPLIT ae he eo - = "us = 
FLOOR STANDS, COUPLINGS, HANGERS, {Ete. oe piPe = 





= Se of? LEVER FO 
B+ y eed AW PINS 
ee f a NOIDE JEN i} save aRM 
Catalogues and Estimates on Specifications cheerfully —_— = 
: . . SS woo? HOE 
submitted upon application po 


Sectional View. Friction Clutch Pulley. 


FALLS CLUTCH & MACHINERY COMPANY 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, O., U. S. A. 


Branch Stores carrying stock 
FALLS RIVET & MACHINERY CO., 
206-208 Fulton St., New York City 


FALLS RIVET & MACHINERY CO. 


54 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 










We Specialize in building 


Steel Water Tanks 


For 
FIRE PROTECTION 


Steel tanks do not rot, burn or burst 











Steel tanks always remain absolutely water-tight. 
Our hemispherical bottom steel tanks have been the choice of all 
actical builders for years 


\nyone interested in work of this character will appreciate a copy 
f our catalogue No. 37 which will be mailed to any address upon re- 
ae 






We will be pleased to furnish plans, specifications and estimates on 


ny size outfit erected at any location. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


OFFICES 














CHICAGO, GREENVILLE, PA., 
37 W. Van Buren St. 124 Pine St 

NEW YORK, BRIDGEBURG, ONT., CAN 
3124 Hudson Terminal Bldg 130 Janet St 

DALLAS, TEX., CHARLOTTE, N. C 





1624 Praetorian Bldg 509 Realty Building 
MONTICELLO, FLORIDA, 


Box 387. 


SHOPS 
Capacity, 50,000 gallons. Height, 76° 9" top. ae GREENVILLE, PA. (Pittsburg District) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ee ee ee ae ahaa auens BRIDGEBURG, ONTARIO, CANADA 
















' 
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topped and the entire plant Will be 1 mm oma mery and ms in the « ld l p the 1 1 reed CONG 
iriven electrically by power secure: I! and cloth room, also group drive rs above t asement was place 
rom the lines of the Central of Georgia for card room machinery in the new ne inch of tarred sand underlying a 3 
Yower Co. Power 1s delivered to the mill. The drive for the spinning frames nch hemlock sub-floor and 7¢-inch 
ills at their own transformer house, throughout the whole plant will be of maple top flooring This system has 


hich is built in close proximity to the 


e plant. 
ills will be, with’ all auxiliary drives 


four-frame drive system. The pick- proved very satisfactory in operation, as 
ing machinery: im the new mill will be t removes the objection 
driven by individual motors and the 
looms in the new mill, all wide looms, 

The method of driving will be driven by 34 hp. indtvidual 
drive for motors all from the General Electric Co 


Che power to be used at the operatives 


id all the new. machinery in operation, 


out 2,400 h.p 


: Nelson 1). WI 
he group 


White, ly \\ 


pickers, card 


(>* \larch 5. 1915. 
and Joseph N 


The Botany Worsted Mills own, as successful manufacturers 
I Tee COLE VOOCS, murchases 
x’ INFORCED  conerete  construc- little could be remedied only at heavy the Union Manufacturing Co. the plant 
i tion as applied to textile mills expens In all cases where possible, ited at West Peterboro, New H 
ned one more notable example of the upturned lintel was used wall shire, which had been lying 
cess during 1915 by the completion am being thus placed above the ceil several years. Extensive ‘impr vel ts 
the five-story weaving mill of the ing line The steel sash was carried ha een made in the plant and 
ny Worsted Mills, at Passaic, N. J right up to the line, resulting in a pet n equipped with new machinery 
structure, erected by the John \W nt f sash area to the area fron perating under the style of the W 





( 
\ t 
\ Was ilt TICK 
S2U vas roughly rec structed 
a pay ee ; 
| 1 
' Ss col Mill No. 2 
| ‘ i 
ck in 1S85¢ 1 
| 
1\ ( WwW 1 
‘ 161 ] ] 
rit clot 1 uild 


ny vere erected about ten y 


\Il of the buildings are equipped with 


rn sprinkler and hydrant system 
here are thirty-six tenements owned 
the rm anc 350 acres of land coy 


vy a growth of ok 


POWER DEVELOPMENT 
During the past year a dam of cot 


crete, 225 feet 


long, has been con 
Nubanusit Rivet 
Mill No. 2, and 
modern system of 
wheels inaugurated, which will develop 


1,000 horsepower. The 


structed across the 
hout 1,100 feet above 
thoroughly wate! 


approximate ly 














woe fall of the river is 115 feet. The natural 
flow of the stream is supplemented by 
reservoirs, aggregating 2,200 acres. The 
INTERIOR OF BOTANY WORSTED MILLS NEW WEAVING MILL. NOTE SASH TO power development was built: hy the 
FULL HEIGHT Holyoke Machine Company of Wores 
Ferguson Co., New York, and Paterson, floor to floor reaching the somewhat 
N. J., meets the requirements of struc- unusual figure of 72. In order to se 
tural rigidity to prevent vibration, un cure as even and penetrating distri- N° EWORTHY additions have been 
usually large live floor load of 150 bution of light as possible, ribbed glass made to the Cleveland Worsted 
pounds per square foot, and maximum panes were used. This prevents glar« Mills Co. by purchase of the Fern Rock 
natural light. in the bays adjacent to the walls and Mills and Biswanger property at Phila 
DETAILS OF DESIGN insures ample light in the center bays. delphia, and the building of enlargements 
he five stories measure 16 feet each The basement floor was composed of at the main plant in Cleveland, at Raven- 
n height, with the exception of the top a concrete base with a one-inch cement = na, Ohio, and at Jamestown, N. Y. A 
story, which is 17 feet, and the base top finish made up of one part cement, further improvement was the taking 
ment, 9 feet, 6 inches. The building one part sand and one part Cow Bay ut I} old) machinery the | 
measures 134 feet by 14 feet, 8 inches, ae 
iside from the stair tower. The bays ahs ms a 
25 feet in one direction, and 23 feet 
n the other. The exterior shows con- | 
pilasters rubbed down with ce- | 
grout, the wall panels being v: | 
with brick, which material als 
upon the corners. The stat y 
have brick walls and reinforce: y 
te landings. A | ch 
design of the column, the typ y WY A 
as the Grey Column was decid Tih) eR, 
if s being best suited for the put ist a rt 
W to the fact that reinforei 1 cs 
be run through it with ve 1 A ef 
unt of displacement of 1! aes p 
ls around the columns, insur ane rw i 
im diameter The conerete e1 of , i! i 
( lumns Was not figured ; ie be 
Ss The load from the panels My _ ; 
S 1 to be carried direct to tl ha ube 
| the channel iron brack- be uy ie \ 
‘ . ft Pe sa 
d at the top of the column as } ptt See 
n the illustration. This makes | pene 
le for the concrete encasing the | 
and also the core, to be dam- 
re and water and yet not af- 
stability of the structure as a 
REFUL ATTENTION TO LIGHT 
question of light was given cat we 
nsideration A maximum was 
— pr led on the assumption. that NEW FIVE-STORY REINFORCED CONCRETE WEAVING MILL OF BOTANY WORSTED MILLS, 
reduced, | PASSAIC, N. J 


uld easily he 





v4] 2s] 


machinery 


The White Mills of New Hampshire 


L rie Bb tany \\ Mills hay 
( ) l stoc ~ OOO nd mat 
iC 1 wors \\ ‘ dres 
s 1 s \ 
ste e biske-¢ te Struc 
( \Worcestet! ( vides 
' 
( cal wel 1 ( nt 
\\ I 
M INERY E II I 
plant has be quip] 
vit st mod machinery, 
\ I Aa well S s \\ 
ae \ \ ) 
a \\ \\. Butterw 
& 5S Phil , 
cl OOO dl 100 | 
\ 1 ( \ 
I ) vid t st 
7 ‘ 
1 S 1 lt 
| ( t ni 1 
wri ine Ss now Na 
ctu 1 h enims, which w 
I ( \ rm t 11€ id 
1 t the country, tor the concert 
Ss] ‘ iccesst in merchandizing 





ts products as well as in manufacturing 
offices are located at West 
Peterbor y N H and at Winchene 
Springs, Mass 

] firm are Nels 
Joseph N White It 
ung men are the fourth gener: 
tion of the White family in the cott 


manutacturing 


1 members of the 
1) White and 


These ye 


original 
plant having been constructed and opet 
ated by Joseph White, of West Boylst: n 
Mass., in 1814 With this 
added to their productive 
WV bite 


portant 


business, the 


new unit 
capacity thi 
mills become an even more im 
factor in the 
the country 


denim industry of 


Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. 


chff Worsted Mills, at Faleoner, N. Y., 
and re-equipping throughout with entire- 
ly new which in 
about 40 per 


were 


worsted machinery 


creases the capacity cent 


developments undertaken 


result of the 


Chese 


largely as the favorable 


conditions as regards cost in order t 
prepared for further growth 
vas fe that the work could neve: 

dd ic© tor less cost than under the « 
ditions obtaining in 1915 
REATION BUILDING AT CLEVELAND 


been erected 


whicl S 


\ 6-story building has 
veland, 145 by O6l rect, 
1 


the employes day and evenn 


for recreative pursuits It has. steel 
framework with outer wall of brick 
and metal window frames and 
lhe tloors are of mill construct 
nished wit maple The buildin 
| cle \ i larg wer, in wl 
lou ( l tairw sing 
it t n c} 
nm | nishes th Bok 1 
( | lem na nd is 
trim ‘ indstone trimming 
sid I] k, laid up i | 
1 n th el 1 low 
bowl i howe1 at t 
on t first floor 1s librar meeting 
1 ] | room Secor 
tl re uses nin ‘ 
rh di ponatitt . notable 
dition t e welfare 1 the in- 
dustt 
| it ‘) YEH & ENLARGED 


Phe inerease in the works 

known locally as the Od 
more than doubles the capa 
dyehouse, making it possible 
color 10,000 pounds of wool 
schedule. 


at James- 
town, N. Y 
sonia Mills, 
city of the 
ormally to 


r yarn daily on the regulat 








i) 
F 
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Rid Your Dyehouse 





Let Your Truckers Haul — Not 
Handle — and Save Money! 


With old fashioned trucks most of the Trucker’s 


time must be spent in loading and unloading. 


Not so when you truck in the National-Chap- 


man way. 


NATIONAL 
Counting and 
Weighing Machine 


oe 
—=. eee thee at | 
| ép 
»_— SS 


\ little material placed 

in the wire basket, when 

ed on the beam, 

ou correct count 

rds or dozens in 

quantity of 

e material placed on 

e platform. Send for 
complete intormation 





Goods are placed on and kept on 


skids 


ported about the mill with 


and quickly trans- 


an absolute minimum of re- 
SO‘, 


saved and one man can do 


handling. in time is 


three or four men’s work. 
[his saves money—it also 
prevents damage to mate- 
rial. 
The 
turns in its own length in 
narrow aisles and handles 


National - Chapman 


heaviest loads safely and 


easily. It is built for long 


life and hard usage. 


Phe National-Chapman Elevating |ruck saves money in other ways that 
t will pay you to know abo Send for complete information and ask 
for Illustrated Catalogu: 14. which shows many trucks suitable for 
the textile industry. 


NATIONAL SCALE 
COMPANY 


42 Montgomery Street 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Manufactured in Canada by 
National Scale Company. Brantford, Ontario 





































Steam Absorption 
and Vapor Removal 





of Vapor 


Eliminate Roof Condensation 
and Rotting 


It is false economy to operate your dye- 
house without an efficient system for the 
removal of steam, fog and vapor. With- 
out such a system condensation cannot be 
eliminated and it is only a question of 
time before the roof will rot out and need 
replacing. This will cost much more than 
a complete Sturtevant System. 





Sturtevant 


u gt __1] 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


can be designed for any mill. They will not 
only remove vapor but will in addition 
constitute a heating and ventilating sys- 
tem. They willkeep the atmosphere dry and 
warm in winter and dry and cool in sum- 
mer and will promote good work and 
maximum efficiency. 


Send us full details of your conditions and we 


will make recommendations without [obligation 


to you or would you like our engineer to call? 


And All Principal Cities of the World 


inside a dyehouse equi 


10tograph was taken 


een retouched in any way. This is an indication of the clearness 
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‘ 


Systems 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON :: MASSACHUSETTS 


pped with a Sturtevant System and has 
of the atmosphere 








rs 
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The addition is 236 by 60 feet, one story 
high and is equipped for both raw stock 
and yarn dyeing. Systems have been 
provided throughout to remove steam 
from the atmosphere, making the work- 
ing conditions as comfortable as pos- 
sible for the employes and ensuring su- 
perior results. During the previous 
year a 2-story brick building was 
erected at the Odsonia plant to provide 
additional storage room and for warp- 
ing and spooling departments, which 
with this latest addition makes the 
Jamestown Mill an important factor in 
he Cleveland chain of plants. 
INCREASES AT RAVENNA 

The new building at the Annevar 
Dyeing and Finishing Mills of the 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., at Raven 
na, O., will be used exclusively for dye- 
ing and finishing and just about doubles 
the capacity, permitting them to com- 
fortably dye and finish 45,000 to 50,000 
yards of cloth daily when the entire 
uilding is in full operation. Opera- 
ions were started in the new space the 
irst week in January. Stairways are 
all of steel and are located in fireproof 
shafts on the outside of the building 
Commodious toilet and rest rooms for 


Fairfax Mill, 


URTHER increase of the manufac- 
turing capacity of the West Point 
(Ga.) Mfg. Co. proved desirable dur- 
ing the year to supplement the produc- 
tion of the mills at Longdale and Shaw- 
mut, Ala., so the management decided 
to put up another plant at Fairfax, 
in Alabama. There an old farm is 
rapidly being transformed into a manu- 
facturing community with a busy cot- 
ton mill and a model village for the 
mill workers and their families. J. E. 
Sirrine, mill architect and engineer, 
Greenville, S. C., is in charge of build 
ing the mill and P. J. Berckmans Co., 
Inc., landscape architects of Augusta, 
Ga., are laying out the mill village with 
attractive houses and public buildings, 
providing an environment of comfort 
and recreation. The Gallivan Building 
Co., of Greenville, S. C., are the con- 
tractors. 
MAIN MILL BUILDINGS 
The main mill building is 3 stories 
high, 428 by 132 feet, with one story 
weave shed, 324 by 132 feet. The base- 
ment extends the entire length of the 
mill and the part of the basement un- 
der the weave shed will be used for 
machine shop and storage. Slow-burn- 
ing mill construction has been used 
throughout and there is a monitor on 
the main mill and weave room sections 
lhe Cramer system of humidity will 
be used with electric driven heads and 
regulators. Lighting will be done with 
60 watt Mazda lamps in intensive type 
metal reflectors. The fire protection 
will be installed by the General Fire 
Extinguisher Co. and the heating sys- 
tem will be furnished by the Warren 
Webster Co. 
OTHER BUILDINGS 

Other buildings consist of warehouse 
partments, boiler plant, transformer 
house and filter house. The boiler 
ouse consists of a building 32 by 35 
‘et, with adjoining pump room 23 
y 22 feet. In the boiler room will be 
laced three vertical Manning boilers, 
150 h.p. each, 1 steam fire pump, 1 elec- 
tric fire pump and 1 centrifugal pump 
for water supply. The filter plant will 
rovide drinking water supply to this 
ind other mills of the West Point Man- 
ifacturing Co. A 100,000 gallon fire 
protection tank and 20,000 gallon do- 
mestic service tank are installed on a 
tower 110 feet high. 

The mill will be driven by electric 
motors, using 4-frame drive motors in 
spinning and twisting, individual motors 
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the female help have been provided. A 
high-speed electric freight elevator, lo- 
cated in a fireproof shaft outside the 
building, has also been installed. The 
mill is equipped with an automatic 
sprinkler system and with a 
system of steam heating 
PHILADELPHIA MILLS PURCHASED 
The opportunity to purchase the Fern 
Rock Woolen Mills and the Biswanger 
property at 


vacuum 


Philadelphia under favor- 
able conditions was taken advantage of 
and these plants are now manutacturing 
the reliable Cleveland line otf goods 
The Fern Rock Mill has been extensive- 
ly overhauled and 
equipment added, and is now in full 
operation under the name of the Fern 
Rock Woolen Mill Co. Branch of the 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., 
fine worsteds. The 
is now known as 
Mills No. 2. 

All new construction work was from 
the plans of Rider & Co., 
engineers, of Cleveland, who carried out 


considerable new 


making 
Biswanger property 


Worsted 


Rowland 


(,eorge S 


the ideas of General Manager George 
H. Hodgson for the systematic develop- 
ment of the Cleveland Worsted Mill 
Co.’s_ business. 


Fairfax, Ala. 


on pickers and large group motors in 
other departments. All motors, trans 
formers, etc., are furnished by Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., boilers and tanks 
by R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. 
FAIRFAX MILL VILLAGE 

While the plans for the mill buildings 
were in a preliminary state, the West 
Point Manufacturing Company, realiz- 
ing from previous experience, that a 
village built after carefully considered 
plans is much convenient and 
well-appearing than is one which grows 
in a haphazard manner, engaged the 
services of P. J. Berckmans Co., Inc., of 
Augusta, Ga., landscape architects, to 
work with them and with the mill archi 
tect, J. E. Sirrine 

\s the site of the new mill was rather 
unpromising in topography, the study 
for the mill village plan was made more 
difficult. About one-half of the area 
was in an open field, which lay along 
the top of a ridge, the slopes of which 
are badly worn by erosion. The re- 
mainder is in wooded slopes, running 
out in fan shape from the end of this 
ridge. The soil is a very stiff clay. 

The first step in the work of the land- 
scape architects was the preparation of 
a topographic map. By the time this 
was completed, the plans for the mill 
buildings were in a semi-final condi- 
tion, so that a study could be made for 
their best arrangement and location. 

A preliminary study for the location 
of the mill buildings, business center 
and residential sections of the village 
was first prepared. In studying this, 
the landscape architects cooperated with 
the mill architect and the owners, to 
secure the most favorable situation, 
considering the arrangement of the 
buildings in relation to the general 
village plan. By studying the plan as a 
unit, and not developing the mill and 
the village as two separate problems, a 
plan in which all of the component parts 
of the layout are properly correlated 
was worked out. In many instances of 
mill and village construction, the mill is 
located arbitrarily, without regard to the 
village plan. The landscape architect is 
subsequently called in, but enters the 
field with such serious handicap that 
he is not able to work out a scheme 
which, in any sense, is ideal. 

PROBLEM REQUIRED STUDY 

The exact position for the main mill 
building, which is 752 feet long, was 
selected from both practical and aes- 
thetic considerations The fitting of 


more 


such an abnormally long structure, with 
its subsidiary buildings, to the irregular 
topography, required very thorough 
study. The problem was finally solved 
by placing the building along the length 
of the ridge, mentioned above, with the 
minor structures behind it on the slope, 
and the down 
along the contour of the hill, from the 


railroad spur running 
main line 


Good exposure to the prevailing 
southwest summer breezes was secured 
by this orientation, which is almost duc 
north and south, and, since this ridge its 
the highest land on the whole site, ques 
tions of drainage and of water distri- 
butions were simplified. From aesthetic 
considerations, the site is excellent, as 
buildings the 
focal point of attention from the rail 
way, from the main approach, from the 


county road, and from the 


the eminence makes the 


residential 
sections of the village 

In making the street plan, the main 
endeavor was to secure direct access to 
the mill and village from the county 
road and railroad station, and to make 
the mill and business center the focal 
point of all residential streets. The 
main approach to the mill is from the 
direction of West Point, Georgia. The 
road, as it enters the property, passes a 
slight elevation, on which will be located 


the homes of the 
] ] 


superintendent and 
clerical force; thence it runs aJong the 
front of the mill building, and at the 
further end swings around the slope of 
a knob-shaped hill 
SCHOOLS AND PURLIC BUILDING 

This circle is the business center of 
the village, and from it radiate the resi- 
dential streets. Here will be located 
stores, postoffice, churches, school and 
kindergarten. The areas inside of this 
circle, and in front of the main mill 
building, have been reserved as public 
recreation grounds, as have other small 
plots on which the topography is un- 
favorable for residences. All of these 
will be improved by proper grading, by 
the laying out of walks, and by the 
planting of shade trees and shrubbery. 

The streets which radiate from the 
business center all fall away in easy 
gradients, insuring good drainage. Sub- 
sidiary paths, through the center of 
certain blocks, have been provided, so 
that every point of the village will be 
readily accessible from the mill, even 
though there is no street in a direct line. 
[he streets were planned to follow the 
natural contour as closely as possible, 
to reduce the cost of construction and 
maintenance, and at the same time add 
to the appearance. The most important 
of these are 60 feet wide; those of 
lesser importance being 50 and 40 feet, 
and a complete electric lighting system 
is being provided. Twelve-foot ease- 
ments, along the rear of lots, provide 
means for alley ways and for the laying 


Ballard Knitting 
HE Ballard Knitting Co., Norris- 


town, Pa., built an entire new plant 
during the year with an increased ca- 
pacity of 50 per cent. The old plant 
was sold to the Wildman Mfg. Co., who 
require more space for their knitting 
machinery business. 

In preparing the plans and specifica 
tions for the new building, Frank N 
consulting engineer, Philadel- 
phia, provided for the reduction of de- 
terioration and depreciation to the low- 
est possible percentage, for the proper 
routing of all materials through the 
plant with adequate loading platforms, 
elevators, conveyors, etc. for ample 
daylight and for safety and minimum 
insurance risk. Windows and columns 
are spaced to allow the most elastic ar- 
rangement of machinery without losing 


Kneas, 


spac 
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of service pipe Lots were made to 
average 100 by 150 feet in area, but, 
owing to the irregular street plan, many 
of these are irregular in shape. This 
adds to the picturesque 
the village 


appearance of 


In addition to the general plan, a com- 


plete grading plan and _ profiles for 
Streets, were prepared These show all 
elevations for streets, and the grading 
to be carried out on abutting property. 
Plans for a complete drainage system, 
with details for the construction of 
curbs, gutters, drain inlets, manholes 
and pipe lines, were included als¢ \ 
water supply system, distributing water 
for domestic purposes, to all residences, 


and for fire protection, to properly situ 
ated hydrants, was worked out in con 
nection with fire insurance underwriter’, 
plan for fire protection on the milf 
buildings 

TREES AND SHRUBBER\ 


When the construction of the village 


has been carried on sufficiently, a com. 
plete planting plan will be 
and carried out This will 
shade trees on all the 


the parks, 


prepared 
provide 
streets and in 
and planting of ornamentat 
shrubbery to a limited extent, around 
the mill, in parks, and around certain 
buildings in the village. The areas on 
which the residential sections of the 
village were located were largely wood- 
ed. In grading streets, and in the build- 
ng ol 


houses, these trees have been 
preserved as far as possible 
IMPROVED TYPE OF HOUSI 


The residences which are being 
erected for operatives are, in conven- 
ience and appearance, with electric 
lights, an improvement on the type gen- 
erally used in mill Though 


the construction work is as yet in an 


V illage Ss 


incomplete state, the appearance of these 
houses on the winding streets of the 
village is beginning to take on a pic- 
turesque appearance, decidedly a pleas 
ing contrast to the usual straight mill 
village street with its monotonous rows 
of very common-place dwellings 

$y undertaking this whole 
a thoroughly systematic way, the own- 
ers of the new Fairfax Mill have 
avoided considerable work, expense and 
inconvenience that might have been in- 
curred if they had not made a thorough 
study of the situation and obtained in 
the beginning a clear conception of the 
result to be attained. 
sidering all practical questions, and 

with this a study of the 
possibilities, they will attain 
results which should be much more sat- 


work in 


By carefully con- 


combining 
aesthetic 

isfactory than those that would have 
developed without such a careful pre- 
liminary planning. The plan of proced- 
ure in this work is one to he com- 
mended and one that might be followed, 
with profit by others who are consid- 


ering mill and village construction 


Co.’s New Plant 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

The mill proper is 102 feet long and 
63 feet wide, and is five stories high, 
including the basement story 
ment story starts 2 feet below grade 
in front and is 3 feet 6 inches above 
grade in the rear, the ground sloping to 
the rear. The height of the basement 
was carefully studied so that the floor 
would be on a level with the loading 
platform at the rear, which is just 
wagon-bed height above grade 
ing trucking directly from the 
ment floor into the wagons 


The base- 


allow- 
base- 


The story heights are 11 feet 6 inches 
clear in first or basement story, and 12 
feet 9 inches for the other stories, this 
being considered best from the stand- 
point of economy per square toot of 


floor and safety to employes. A freight 
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The HUNT Electric 
is an All-Year Truck 





61 Broadway, N. Y. 


Indoors or outdoors whatever the 
the Hunt 


counted upon to give 


Truck can be 
the kind of 
service required by textile manufac- 


weather 


turers. It is backed by our guaran- 


tee to make good. 


Sturdy on the grade—sturdy on the 


level. 


Steers around posts and into remote 
corners, keeping every part of your 
plant in touch with every other part. 


Write for catalog A-I4-I 
and be convinced 


Ht 
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IN I 


C. W. HUNT CO., Inc. 


West New Brighton, New York, U.S. A. 
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Fisher Bldg., Chicago Munsey Bldg., Washington 
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A Hub or outside 
driving plate. 

B Shell with exten- 
sion sleeve. 

C Sliding collar 
with racks 
and stop rod. 

D Back plate, or 
inside driving 
plate. 

E Thrust collar. 

H Driving ring 
with friction 
inserts. 

H-3 Driving ring 
screw. 

J Spiral gear and 
screw. 

K_ Spiral spring for 
separating 
driving plates. 

iL Ball thrast 
bearing. 

M Hardened wash- 
er for thrust 
bearing. 











No Toggle Joints Here 


No meaningless parts of any kind. Examine 
this clutch, note its simplicity and see bow these 


few simple parts comprise the 


HILLIARD FRICTION CLUTCH 


The illustration below shows operation of our 
patented Rack and Gear Spiral Thread Combi- 
nation which admits of easy engagement, grips 
like a vise and seldom needs adjustment, mak- 
the HILLIARD 


Supreme for Textile Mill Service 


Let us tell you about our remarkable free 


offer 


trial 





The Hilliard Clutch & MachineryCo. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


January 15, 1916. 




















January 


15, 1910. 


feet, capacity 1! 
Ridgway & Son Co 
stories 


vator 6 feet by 6 
s, of the Craig 
e, serves all 
fire 
at 


is built against 
rear end of the 
There are no windows under- 
story to emit flames and 
ke in case of fire to threaten those 
ng it. A stair tower, separated from 
main building brick wall and 
fire doors, provides means of 
at the other end of the build 
This stair is also the main 
stairway, and is built heavy 
making practically slow burning 


n outside 
wall 


escape 
lank the 
ng. 


any 


by a 
clad 
towel 
ne of 


nk, 
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vent water being drawn up into the 

ills capillary action. Walls not s 
treated are likely to absorb moisture 
from the foundations, the same as a 
lamp wick draws up oil. Ove icl 
window at the end of each room ot 
‘ach story, a tie rod with washers was 
embedded the brick work to take up 
the arch thrusts, and t ive dded 


stability to the walls 


additi 


with 


Che 


practically no 


onal expense. walls in the 


lower portion of the first story were 
laid in cement mortar and above in a 
combination of lime and cement mortar 


\ir 


were left around the ends 


spaces 





KNITTING CO.’S 


BALLARD 


stairway, 
from the main 


ruction, the 
ugh it is separated 
Iding. The walls of the stair tower 
built of suthcient strength to re 


ive a 12,500 gallon sprinkler tank 


even in 


SLOW BURNING CONSTRU¢ 
he construction of the 
ighout is of slow’ burning 
sprinklers throughout, 
stair There 
centers, 


PION 
Pactory 
type, 
th including 
two rows of 
making the 
nels 9 feet by 20 inches. The plank 
inches thick of N. C. yellow pine, 
ered with No. 2 maple flooring. The 
are 12 by 16 inches for second 
and 12 by 14 inches for upper 
rs, and the posts vary from 14 by 14 
nches to 8 by 8 inches, all of L. L. yel- 


tower 
on 9-foot 


are 


aers 


Ht 1e€T 





i pine. The ground floor is cement 
j inder concrete laid on a bed of cin- 
rolled and tamped. The design 

the bases for the posts is worthy of 
, in that there are no projections to 

fere with trucks, the bases prac 

being concealed under the shafts 

lendid window arrangement 

ple lighting for the whole 60 

t building, is a valuable 

ind recognizes the increased 

and accuracy in working under 

ynditions 

ire no curtain walls between 

cept above and below the win- 

The inside wall surfaces are 

V a slate colored dado to a 

four feet and above that are 

Rice’s mill white The 

windows are glazed with fac 

bed glass, ribs vertical to pre- 

| lue glare and to prevent hard- 
the eyes of the workers All 

vs have ventilating sections, those 

stair tower being specially ar- 

to admit firemen in case of fire 

walls are dry, even in the bass 

The foundations of concrete 


with waterproof paint he 


to pre- 


i i 
inted 
1 1 


+ i 
he rick 


work was started, 





NEW 






{gees 


net 


aie 


Fy 


to 


PLANT, NORRISTOWN, PA. 
of all girders, bearing on cast iron wall 
plates, resting on the walls, to prevent 
any possibility of dry rot. All timber 
was carefully inspected before being 
placed in the building. Cast iron post 
caps were used throughout. The plant, 
office and rest room are equipped with 
sprinkler system throughout 

OFFICE AND REST ROOM 

The office and rest room are at the 
right of the main stair-tower at the 
front of the building The rest room, 
containing piano, easy chairs, lunch 
table and kitchen, is on the level with 
grade at the front of the building, and 
as its story height is less than that of 
the factory proper, the office floor above 
comes on a level with the second floor 
of the factory The entrance is large 
and wide and the office with its 12 foot 
story height, and its light and air on 
three sides, is most attractive and well 
adapted to efficient work 

The power house is at the rear and 


contal 


\mes 


lig 


ns 125 H.P. boil 


ly 


1 100 


FP 
on Works engine to supply 


ind power to the building 


ers ane 


adr 


PDH 
Se 





=~ 2} a 
ayy “A 
Nyrts 5 


a TA 
el 


| 


ach sub-contract was let directly by 


under specifications and cor 


racts prepared _ the engineer, F. N 
Kneas Philadelphia. N. D. Wrig 
secretary and treasurer of tl mpany 
is thoroughly familiar with building 
construction and personally attended to 
the letting of all contracts, and superit 
tended the work. 


Wm. Barnet & 
finest types modern 


C>* ot the fi 

shoddy mill cons 
plant William Barnet & S 
laer, N. Y., built to replace the 


truction is the new 
Rensse 
old plant 


destroyed by fire. Every precaution was 
taken to make the new mill fireproof 
is possible, and modern appliances have 
been provided for the comfort and safety 
of employes which remove many ot the 


ybnoxious conditi 


ons characteristic of 
shoddy manufacturing. The old mill was 
completely destroyed in February. Plans 
for the new mill were completed in May 
and construction contract was awarded 


to Morris Kantrowitz, of 
for the completion of the 


Albany, calling 


building, ready 


for machinery, in three months. Manu 
facturing was resumed in ])ecember 
Land adjacent to the mill has been pur 


will be 
Il be 


and in the ng law1 


laid out and 


chased pri 


improvements w 


NEW I L OF CONCRETI 
The new plant is of reinforced cor 
crete with concrete piers m s by 
( k \lakep ice W oO. OF Pr \ CN 
R. 1. It measures 342 feet long by 60 
eet wide, three stories high, not includ 
nye the stair tower The office buildin: 
is a one-story structure built of brick 
with concrete floors and is connected to 


the 


ele vators 


Two electric 
installed with 
e shipping platform is of 


mill by a 
have 
8 by 8 feet. Tl] 


passageway 


been ars 


concrete and extends the entire length 
1f the mill and storehouse, which with 
i railroad siding with capacity of load- 
ing and unloading ten cars at the plat 
form gives excellent shipping facilities 


\n industrial railway track has been in- 
stalled for coal, and two large scales for 
shipping and receiving have been put in 
hoth the mill and the storehous« lhe 
gauze houses are built of Hyrib and 
cement and all partitions are of the 
same construction. The oil house is in 
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illa Knitting Company’s lines 
ml] men s and children’s 
St ui i ts and ath- 

etic s misses’ sum- 
‘ inklets and 
i r d direct 
t t us LK Aa inc 377 
i 4 ‘ ’ 
Son Rebuild 
i separate compartment and the build 
ng tor storing chemicals is separate 
trom the mill. Two inclosed steel rut 
Ways connect the mill with the store 
hous¢ 
POWER ANT, ET 
) . ] } } 
Power is developed by a 750-h.p. twin 
engine direct-connected to a 625-k. v. a 


gencrator 





Provision has bee 


Plymouth Mills Enlargement 


A LARGE new building which marks 
the beginning of a development t 

replace the older sr fad of he Plym 
outh Mills, manufacturers of rugs and 
mattings, with more modern structures 


especially designed and constructed to 


meet the requirements of their business, 
S ing erected This new building 
s now rtially completed and when oc- 
( vill i nerease in 


n made for 


a breakdown service from the local 
power company to insure uninterrupted 
operation. The pickers will be driven by 
dividual motors and group drives will 
re used for the rest of the equipment 
except 1 ew instance In all 28 
motors, all « the latest General Electric 
type, have been installed The mill and 
storehouse lighted by electri city and 
team heat egulated by thermostatic 
control Che heating plan is laid out to 
utilize ex] t steat Pumps at per- 
ited ( ric wer 
p \ \ 
I.Very I ( ew ( t the 
latest type len 
laid tt tl | ( nmet f 
efficiency 1 yroductior d, 
reatly ‘ I t ction 
tained be the fire t iS 
used nizit t m 
with partition tweet he cond 
floor is ust picker eq | 
with Dodex ind Sac | vell pickers 
atch room rying room ting room 
ind baling presses. Shower ths have 
been installed in the sorting room. The 
third floor is used for carding and for 
baling cat tock In building and 
equipping new plant everything pos 
sible was done to make an ideal shoddy 
mill, and the owners state that they fee) 
confident that, all things considering 
they have the most modern plant in the 
world ce ted exclusively iaking 
shoddte 
ll departments ind \ tter workin 
conditions for the perat 
YSTEM OF ROUTING 
The building is 157 feet long by 77 
feet wide, 6 stories high, with elevator 
nd shipping facilities, and is designed 
i I ten 1 | eneral grade 
the mill ( such that the third 
stor ] ened to 


Plymoutr 


Mills 









































™Your Weaving Shed 
Needs Fresh Air and Sunlight—Both 


Looms in the middle of your floor cannot be lighted by 
side windows. Artificial light throws black shadows, 
causing imperfections in fabrics and falling off in | 
production. Windows opened and closed at random 

cause draughts and discomfort. Sash opening de- 

vices that jam or rust are ignored by the workmen 

result, no ventilation at all. 


Drouve Sawtooth Roof 
Solves Both Problems 


It furnishes an evenly distributed natural light, and 
it has the added feature of providing uniform, easily 
regulated ventilation, putting vigor into your workers 
and keeping them in good health and spirits. 


But what makes this sawtooth roof practicable is the 
sterling construction of the two Drouvé products that 
are combined in this special design, as follows 


ANTI- PLUVIUS “STRAIGHT-PUSH” 
ad Sash Operators 


Puttyless Skylights Paro 


Working on the push-and-pull 
principle, these operators cannot 


K'be of bigh carbon rolled steel throughout. 
a Ks bind, clog. jam or catch. Sash 


Gina ts bedaed between pads of non-rotting cnn te tocked at any point and 
cow hair felt—no putty to crack—no leaks instantiy closed in case of fire or 
Waterproof—fireproof—expansion and con- wind One man can eastly open 


or close 150 or 200 ft. of sash 
traction taken care of—no condensation drip 


Plain, wired or ribbed glass can be used 


These operators are “‘butlt to 
stand the kind of use they get.” 





Let us give you working information on skylights and 
sash operators, illustrated with photographs and drawings 
with clear details. Our experts have made a study of 
daylighting and natural ventilation, and it is a in their 
day's work to answer your questions.) 7" © 








~The G. Drouveé Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


* (180 N. Dearborn St.,. Chicago, III.) 
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An Installation of Durand Steel Racks 


URAND Steel Racks are the 


product of long experience 
‘nd perfect manufacturing facilities. Will 
stand up under heavy loads and the rough- 
est usage. No waste space. Will increase storage 
capacity 25 per cent. Absolutely  fire-proof. 
Readily moved or added to. Will reduce to 
minimum, time required to handle stock, and _pre- 
vent waste, depreciation and losses. 


URAND Steel Lockers are the 
high standard in steel locker 


equipment. Absolutely fire-proof, clean, 
and easy to keep clean. Practically in- 
destructible. Sanitary, vermin-proof. Constructed 
entirely of steel and equipped with Yale locks, 
insuring absolute security. An installation is a 
credit to the modern shop or factory. 


We will gladly prepare plans, speci- 
fications and estimates on Steel 
Locker or Steel Rack Equipments 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


981 Vanderbilt Bldg. 1581 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


An Installation of Durand Steel Lockers 


January 15, 1916. 





January 15, 1916. 


adjacent to the side track. This al- 
lows a rather unusual system of routing 
materials, in that they are received and 
delivered at about one-half the height 
of the building. It allows material to 
traverse a minimum distance during the 
course of manufacture. The building 
has brick pilasters, steel beams, plank 
floors with hardwood tops, Milford 
filled columns, occupying a minimum 
imount of space, and_ steel sashes. 
The roof is the regular tar and gravel 
roof. This type of construction is rigid 
ind stiff and will allow the operation of 
nachinery with little vibration. It also 
provides ample daylight. 
PLENTY OF LIGHT AND AIR 

The mill will be equipped with a 
sprinkler system and is arranged with 
toilet rooms and cloak rooms at one end 
\f the building, where there is plenty of 
light and air. The fire-escape is in an 
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inclosed tower with no opening into 
the mill proper, the entrance being from 
balconies outside of the mill, in accord- 
ance with Philadelphia laws. Electric 
power will be used from the hydro- 
electric power plant, put in a few years 
ago under the supervision of Messrs. 
H. M. Haven and Wm. W. Crosby, the 
architect-engineers of the present new 
mill. Group drives will be largely used 
and probably some individual motors 
will be installed on a few of the ma 
chines. Details of new machinery 
equipment have not been fully decided 

The Plymouth Mills manufacture car 
pets, rugs, art squares and fiber rugs 
The present equipment consists of 2,000 
twister spindles and 128 wide looms. I. 
LD. Einstein is the president, I. Solomon, 
treasurer and H. A. S. Read, agent and 
buyer. The product is sold direct 
through the New York office. 


New Silk Mill for the Kattermann & Mitchell Co. 


NEW reinforced concrete silk mill 
has been constructed for the Kat- 
termann & Mitchell Co., manufacturers 
broad silks, with plants at Port Jer- 
vis, N. Y., and Paterson, N. J. The 
new building takes the place of the old 
Port Jervis mill. It is of the most 
modern type of construction and ar- 
rangement throughout and particular at- 
tention has been paid to light, facilities 
r handling material and to provide the 
best working conditions for the em- 
ployes. 

The building measures 54 feet by 250 
feet, two stories and basement, column 
spacing being 27 feet by 20 feet which 
gives plenty of space for placing ma- 
chinery without column interference. 

LARGE WINDOW AREA 

Sixty-seven per cent. of the exterior 
wall surface is window area with mod- 
ern steel sash and ribbed glass, thus 
giving about 100 per cent. more ma- 
terial light than is usual in factories 
constructed for the manufacture of silk 
products. 

\ll floors are reinforced concrete 
with a double wood finish, which ad- 
mits of fastening machinery to the floor 
in any spot. All stairways are fire- 
proof, inclosed in ureproof walls pro- 
tected by Underwriters fireproof doors. 
[he plumbing and heating is of the 
latest design. 

MACHINERY EQUIPMENT 

On the completion of the new mill 
the machinery was moved from the old 
Port Jervis plant to the new space and 
new machinery was added in all de- 
partments, bringing the capacity up to 


225 latest type Crompton & Knowles, 
Eastwood and Stafford plain and box 
looms, with accompanying  warpers, 
quillers and winders of the newest de- 
sign. The machinery is run by electric 
power and the building is lighted by 
electricity. At the present time lines 
of crepe de chines, georgettes, taffetas 


and messalines are manutactured un- 


NEW SILK MILL OF KATTERMANN & 


der the management of James A. Wiley, 
who is superintendent 

The better working efficiency of the 
help due to better working conditions, 
which a modern fireproof daylight fac- 
tory gives, has been a source of gratifi- 
cation to the owners. The building was 
constructed by the B. & W. Concrete 
Co., Newark and Paterson, N. J., Do- 
remus Bensen, president. 


Hogansville Manufacturing Co’s Additions 


| phere which will double the 
capacity of the Hogansville Manu- 
facturing Co., besides providing manu- 
facturing economies are just being 
completed, and improvements are under 
at the mill village including the 
nstruction of new tenement houses 
employes, as a result of the heavy 
mand for cotton duck. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
lhe mill enlargements, for which 
ns and specifications were prepared 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., of Boston 
\tlanta, comprise a manufacturing 
ding on one end of the old plant, a 
rehouse on the other end, and a 
ste house. The changes included the 
1ioval of the machine shop and an 
In deciding upon plans 
this development it was considered 
isable to carry out the general style 
he older structures and the lines of 
new buildings, windows and_ all 
uils are a duplicate of the present 
nt. Construction work is being done 
e Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 
Worcester and Greenville, who re- 


ed the contract in September. 


‘ 


storehouse. 


DETAILS OF BUILDINGS 
The new manufacuring building is a 
two-story structure, 271 feet long and 
105 feet wide, to be equipped for 
making heavy duck. It is of slow burn- 
ing mill construction with extra timbers 
in floors to reduce vibration. Looms 
of extra heavy design will be set up on 
the first floor. The yarn department 
will be on the second floor. The store- 
house consists of a four-story building 
in two sections with fire wall in the 
center and measures 105 by 100 feet. It 
is of slow burning construction and has 
a capacity of 4,200 bales. In the base- 
ment is located the opening department 
from which cotton is blown to the 
picker room. Adjoining the storehouse 
is a two-story waste house, 42 by 42 
feet 
EQUIPMEN'!I 
New machinery will be installed in- 
cluding 5,000 spindles and 50 looms, 
which will double the output in all de- 
partments. The looms will be driven by 
individual motors and small group 
drives will be used in the yarn mill. 
Electric power will be purchased. The 


present equipment is 5,184 ring spindles 
and 54 looms. The Hogansville Manu- 
facturing Co. is controlled by the Inter- 
nation Cotton Mills of 60 Federal St., 
Boston, manufacturers of bags, cotton 
duck, sheetings, osnaburgs, tire fabrics 
and yarns. Other mills operated are 
the Stark Mills, Manchester, N. H.; La 
Grange Mills, La Grange, Ga.; Imperial 
Cotton Co., Hamilton, Ontario; and the 
Cosmos Cotton Co., Yarmouth, Nova 


Se tia. 


DUPLAN SILK CO. EXPANSION 

[wo large new mills will shortly be 
idded to the capacity of the Duplan 
Silk Co. One addition is in the form 
of a 300-loom weaving mill at the main 
plant in Hazleton, Pa., and the other is 
a 40,000-spindle throwing plant, includ- 
ing a large steam and electric power 
house, at Dorrancetown, near Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

The new weaving mill is one-story 
and basement, brick, concrete and steel, 
with saw-tooth roof, 90x180 feet. 

NEW THROWING MILL 

Che silk throwing mill is 2-stories and 
basement, 420 by 161 feet with brick 
walls, and first floor of concrete rhe 
roof is of saw-tooth skylight construc 
tion with tarred felt and slag roof 
covering. The main floor of the build 





MITCHELL CO., PORT JERVIS, N. Y. 


ing consists of two large spinning sheds, 
with a central building which is used 
for offices and shipping purposes. The 
steel sash installed in the skylight is 
6 by 75 feet; it is double glazed and pro 
vided with gutters for condensa 
tion to prevent dropping on the floor 
beneath 

Systems of air washing, heating, cool 
ing and humidifying, also electrical sys 
tem for light and power, fire protection 
and sprinkler apparatus are being in- 
stalled. The equipment of the present 
unit will comprise 40,000 spindles and it 
is expected manufacturing will be 
started in February 

The steam and electric power-house 
is of brick and concrete construction, 
87 by 74 feet, and is located directly 
across the street from the new plant. 
It is equipped with two 400-h.p. water 
tube boilers, with provision for a future 
additional boiler of the same size; two 
400-K.V.A. generators direct-connected 
with 150 r.p.m. engines, with provision 
for a 400-K.V.A. generator to be in 
stalled in the future for alternating 
current fallinger & Perrot, of Phila- 
delphia and New York, are the archi- 
tects and engineers. The United Fire- 
proofing Co., New York, are the con 
tractors 

The Duplan Silk Co. are among the 
largest manufacturers of piece-dyed 
broad silk and silk mixed goods in the 
United States, with plants at Hazleton 
and Dorrancetown, Pa., und West New 
York, N. J. J. L. Duplan is president, 
\. R. Salembier, treasurer, and | 
Buhler, buyer 
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LARGE ADDITION TO SHODDY 
MILL 


The demand for wool shoddies and 
extracts during the year is reflected 
in the new mills built and extensive en 
largement made by many concerns it 
this line. One of the most import- 
ant enlargements was made by John T. 
Slack Corporation, 
wool shoddies, extracts and flocks, at 
Springfield, V 


new 2-story a 


mahutacturers I 


t., who have complet 
Idition and added a num 
ber of new cards and pickers 

creasing the production. Construction 


was started in the 
pleted August 1 


Spring and com- 
The new mill is of 
rick and cement construction, 350 by 
feet, especially designed for the 
manufacture of their lines as regards 
handling material, arrangement of ma- 
chinery, light and other factors -enter- 
ing into production Space is 
largely used for the picker department 
and assorting department, and a _ re- 
arrangement has been made, and new 
machinery installed, bringing the equip- 
ment up to 49 sets of cards and 42 


pickers 


5 


un 


costs. 


rhe concern is having a heavy 
business. William H. H 
dent, Albert C. 
dent, and John T 


Slack is presi- 
Bowman, vice-presi- 
Slack, treasurer 


FORSTMANN & HUFFMANN CO. 
ADDITIONS 


Among the most important of 
all enlargements of the year in the 
woolen and worsted industries are the 


three new buildings that have been 
completed or are in the course of cot 

truction at Passaic and Garfield, N. J 

for Forstmann & Huffmann Co On 
of the new buildings being 
Garfield will be four stories high, 64 by 
198 feet, of regular mill construction, 


erected at 


and will provide for an increase in the 
woolen yarn department. ‘The latest en- 
largement, for which contract was 
September, will be _ five 


stories high, 54 by 280 feet, and will be 


awarded in 


used for offices, shipping and ware- 
house purposes. The interior construc- 
tion will be of reinforced concrete, with 
brick and limestone walls and archi 


tectural terra-cotta- front 

Forstmann & Huffmann Co., are one 
of the largest factors in the manufac- 
ture of fine woolens and worsteds for 
men’s and women’s wear, fine broad- 
cloths, novelties and dry-spun worsted 
yarns on the French system 


HILLSIDE COTTON MILLS 


An important new cotton mill has 
been established at La Grange, Ga., 
under the name of the Hillside Cotton 
Mills by men connected with the su 
cessful Elm City Cotton Mills, Unity 
Cotton Mills, Unity Spinning Mill of 
La Grange and the Manchester Cotton 
Mills at Manchester, Ga. At first 8s to 
24s special cotton yarns will be manu- 
factured, also lines of twines and kin- 
dred specialties. Park A. Dallis Co., 
Atlanta, prepared plans and _ specifica- 
tions for a three-story main building, 315 
by 132 feet, with boiler and engine room 


connecting, a number of one-story ware- 
houses, 81 by 76 feet, a one-story office 
building, 50 by 30 feet, and 125 four- 
room houses for operatives fs 
Thompson & Bros., Birmingham and 


and build 
ers, were awarded the construction con- 


Charlotte, general contractor 


tract The initial equipment includes 
21,000 spindles with preparatory ma 
chinery, and it is understood several 


hundred looms may be installed at a 
later date The Hillside Cotton Mills 
have been incorporated with capital 
stock of $500,000. C. V 
dent >. 
general manager 


Truitt is presi 
Austin, vice-president and 
Fuller E. Callaway 
treasurer; J .? Perry, secretary J a 
Lane & Co., New York, have been ap 
pointed selling agents 
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of a new and improved article. 
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SALESMAN 


Our salesman is ready with a vigorous defense 


and counter attack: 


““Who Uses Cooper Hewitt Light ?”’ 


\ goodly large and prosperous 
textile mills in this country. Want names? We will 


number otf the 
gladly furnish them. 
‘“‘What Does Cooper Hewitt Light Cost ?’’ 
Cooper Hewitt Light costs nothing, because it pays 
for itself over and over again in the increased quantity 
Cooper Hewitt Lamps are 


but a dividend paying in- 
for upkeep 


and quality of output. 
therefore not an expense, 
vestment. They run with little expense 


other than an occasional cleaning. 


“Our Conditions are Different’’ 


Daylight meets your conditions all right, doesn’t 
it? Well, Cooper Hewitt Light is the full equivalent 
of the best daylight; it can be adapted perfectly to 
your special case. Very likely you have conditions 
that Cooper Hewitt Light will serve better than day- 
light. 


‘“We Have Always Made Money with Our Present 
Lighting; Why Should We Change ?”’ 
So that you can make more money! If you cut 
your labor costs by using Cooper Hewitt Light,—and 
then you can’t afford to cling to your old 
lamps. Things have changed a lot since you put}in 
vour present lighting 










you can,— 


system. 




















\nd here is our parting shot: Use Hewitt 
Light because it is better th an daylight. Our monograph 
Lighting” Bulletin No. 762 


the subject. \ co 


C ox | eT 


on ‘‘Economics of Industrial 


ed as a standard on py will be 








request 


Better Than (MS) Daylight 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 
8th Ned 
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A Full DayLite Day 


DayLite work is efficiency work. 
The longe ‘r the day the greater the 
pr oduction. No artificial light can 
ever equal old Sol. 


Lengthen both ends of your busi- 
ness day with Glidden’s DayLite 
Mill White amill-white paint that 
is durable, sanitary and water-proof. 
Not a whitewash, but a non-porous 
light reflector that will not chip, 


Hake or turn yellow. 


Glidden’s DayLite Mill White is made 
in Gloss, Semi-Gloss, and Flat. It sets 
dust-free in 4 to 5 hours—dries for re- 
coating in 36 to 48 hours and covers 
from 400 to 500 square feet to the gallon, 
varying according to application and sur- 
face conditions. Much more can be said 
about this Glidden product if you will give 
us an opportunity. Put ina call for the 
Glidden Man. 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


nd Paint Pr 
Fie 


Manufacturers of Glidden Quality Varni 
cts for every industrial use. A complete i 
our factory and for your product. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


i—J oronto 


1916. 
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UPRIGHT BOBBIN SPOOLER 


upright bobbin spooler, designed 
onstructed with a view to smooth 
running and ease in operation and ad 
justment, has been brought out by the 
n & Burnham Machine Co., Paw- 
Distinctive features are 
the tape drive, a quick traverse changer 
bobbin conveyor. 
» tape drive is now being generally 
; spinning frames, but ap- 
plying it to spoolers is a new depar- 


tucket, a & 





ad nted tor 


TAPE DRIVE 


advantages to be derived 
from a tape drive can readily lx 
an even tension on the spindles and con- 
sequent even speed, but its chief recom 
mendation is its durability. It is claimed 
that one set of tapes will last at least 
one year. 

The advantages of a quick method ot 
changing the traverse are evident. The 
patented device for this purpose is such 
that the traverse of a side can be changed 


turé The 


seen, 


AVERSE CHANGER 
from one to three min- 
ut stopping the machine. It 
lly desirable in yarn mills 


is necessary to frequently 
e length of traverse. 
rs for bobbins are not new 
now recognized as desirable 
veyor is placed on each side of 
ler and delivers in boxes at th 
the machine It is friction 
nd gives no troubl 
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4 reel for winding direct from jack 


spools which has many distinguishing 
features has also been itntroduced 
Compact arrangement of parts, saving 


floor space, high speed patent latch or 


swifts preventing collapsing, are nota- 
\ simple * Grant ”’ 
traverse motion with which the machine 
is equipped is adjustable so that the 
width of skeins may be varied. A stop 
motion and measuring attachment that 
requires no attention from the operator 
is used and automatically stops the reel 
when the required number of yards are 
wound. Protection has provided 
against oil. Doffing is simple and a 
high production can be obtained 


THE GORDON CARD ATTACH- 
MENT 

The Gordon-Hay Co., Utica, N. Y 

has installed in a number of 

double 


ble accomplishments 


been 


mills its 

attach 
producing from 
cheaper cotton. This invention was de- 


veloped by a cotton 


licker-in card 


better 


Cx rd n 

ment tor yarn 
mill superintendent 
which 
for the 


to produce a cleaning machine 
would primarily prepare 
card so that the different functions of 
the card could do their work more ef 


fectively The results obtained have 


itton 


proved of such value that two of the 
largest builders of cotton cards in this 


country have arranged to produce 


wn makes of 


other 


new attachment for thei 
cards and for the cards of 
makers 

The practice of feeding to the licker 
in a lap of cotton compressed by the 
calendar rolls of a picker requires that 
the licker-in act as an opener, which it 
does ineffectively. The result is that 
lumps of cotton are carried past the 
mote knives to the cylinder, and in or- 
der to remove trash and short fibers 
the mote knives necessarily take out a 
considerable amount of good cotton, 
and the cotton is delivered to the cylin- 
der containing short fibers and trash 
which fill up the wires of the cylinder 
and flats. Obviously, if the cotton can 
be cleaned of trash and a majority of 
short fibers before it reaches the cylin 
der, the flats will 
sharp longer, allowing 
them to card the fibers more effectively, 
thus producing a stronger and more 
even yarn, as the unevenness caused by 
stripping is minimized by the lightness 


the cylinder strips. 


cylinder wires and 


stay clean and 


ving brush placed above the licker-in 
1 set about 10-1000 of an inch from 
he itte! P 
1 direction and at 
speed than the licker-in, 








rem 
lint from the ter \ draf 1 
tl roug the ndense ge ?t 

the lint from the surface 

to the surface of the condenser 
which delivers to the feed-roll of the 
card a loose, fluffy sheet of cott 

There is no draft of air from the 

cylinder on the preparatory licker 


prey 
and a section of the licker-in screet 
removed and replaced with extra mote 


knives. With this arrangement, seed, 
sand, leaf, etc., are removed by the 
mote knives without removing fibers 


\ 
(yy 
\ 


Z 5 Zz > Ze Zz - 
and the resulting wast ’ iooning such a manmer as to 
highest grades of cotton, resembles r\ illow the yarn 1 loon treely and 
dirty picker droppings run in its proper path, the yarn thiows 
The Gordon double licker-in card at tself around the center-prece of the 
tachment can be applied to all makes of vice as many times as there are coil 
cards. It is made up of simple-moving nd always in the same way, whenev« 
varn is tie 1 dro nto tl 
read guide rod long enoug! t t 
cat 1 vind around 
he cular tures tT th device 
( rst, its simplicity nee it has little 
it, and cannot get out of oraer: sec- 
ond, its automatic feature, it cannot be 
forgotten nor threaded up wrong, not 
come inoperative from dirt; third, its 
iutomatic change in tension according 


to numbers ot yarn nd twist c ntained 





y it, soft twisted yarns giving less 
tension than hard twisted yarns, and 
GORDON CARD ATTACHMENT ; aoe pec ; ae wet . 
ya within tl inge which the device 
parts whicl ire eas\ set ) I Ke will indl rtl t net se in the 
down, and which should minimize a general efficiency of spoolers and their 
vrinder’s work, as the attachment sat erat thro . f higher spin 

guards the danger of any foreign mate dle speeds, and Ie motions tor threa 
rial getting to the cylinder an t t nes I ly 

H LI HAND 
SPIRO-AUTOMATIC TENSION | device may he made with 

DEVICE right and left-hand coils. in which case 
One of the important products it will work automatically for either 
tf the Saco-Lowell Shops, brought out right or left-hand yarn d may be 
uring 1915, is a new spiral yarn tensior used also as a reverse-twist detector o 
evice for use on winders and spoolet varn where this is required, thougl 
Ils a long felt need Phe EVIE these instances are rare. It is said t 
utomatically threads itself up, and is he preferable, however, to use it for a 


ctually automatically adjusting to a single-hand of twist, either right or left 


Where the simplicity of a device is of 
such 
ticular considerations case, 


rtain range of yarn, greater or less as 


he case may be, and determined by par valuable characteristics as in this 
| 


and where dependability is held in 





EN Y DEVICI 
In neral w ( ce consists gher esteem than any other considera 
f t Is ] ! with the tion, t device meets a long-felt need 
last turn of tl nt ide the nd it is probably not too much to ex 
ring and runt t u t. When pect that its influence will be great t 
t the top, t cel pied ent at expedite the progress of the filling wind 
rht angles it vay to meet the r for warp varn from ring frames in this 
ement When tl pr Ii set country, since it largely reduces the 
coil oo ‘ problem of spooling successfully from 
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BUFFALO 
SPRAY NOZZLES 


for Cooling Ponds 
Moistening 


Spray Systems of all kinds 


Special materials used for 
spraying acids and chemicals. 
Simple in construction, throws 


a fine spray and does not re- 


quire high pressure. 


Ask for Catalogue 
No. 114-73 


Buffalo Forge Company 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Forges, Blowers 


and Exhausters, Ventilating Fans, 
Air Washers, Pumps of all types 


Do You Know Just How 
Fast Your Machines Are 
Running All the Time? 


Here’s the result of an investigation in a mill which 
was sure it was obtaining efficiency operation of its 
machines. 


From Textile Manufacturers Journal, April 10, 1915 


Know speeds at all times. Install 


S. & B. Tachometers 


Accuracy 


and 
Durability 
Guaranteed 


Direct 
Reading 
in R. P. M. 





A complete line of Indicating and Recording Stationary 
Tachometers for permanent installation, as well as 
Hand Tachometers for test use. Ask for pamphlet 
Tex 23. 

We are also makers of ‘‘Crescent’’ Thermometers, ‘‘Columbia’’ 
Recording Thermometers. ‘‘S.&B.’’ Gauges, ‘‘Columbia’”’ Re- 
cording Gauges, Counters, etc. Also all instruments for the 


promotion of efficient and economical operation of the Power 
Plant. Catalog on request. 


the Schaeffer & Budenberg Mfg.Co. 


Berry and So. 5th Sts. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ti filling wind in the wiading depart- 
ment. 

.n improved willow or duster for 
cl aning soft cotton waste has also been 
in‘-oduced by the Saco-Lowell Shops. 
q machine is of very solid construc- 
tion to withstand the shock of heavy 
int. rmittent feed and discharge of large 
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battery of any number of units can be 
assembled and just the desired amount 
of heating surface obtained. The design 
lends itself readily to an increase in 
heating surface or repairs. The dryer 
is equipped with an automatic feeder of 
special design and convenient adjust- 
ments. The apron of the feeder is made 


of hard maple slats mounted on link 
belting. 
The length of each section is 3 feet 


10 inches; height, s feet; width of dry¢ r 
with 6-foot table, 9 feet 6 inches; length 
of feeder, 8 feet 4 inches. The builders 
that the Iryer has 
trated that it requires less floor 
and 


ver of which they have kn 


aemon 


claim new ¢ 


S space 
| 


‘ 
é less steam than any 
ly 


ss power 


wile dge 


PAPER TUBES FOR WINDING 
CLOTH 

The Pairpoint Corporation, New 
Bedford, Mass., have perfected and are 
supplying large quantities of paper 
tubes to meet the growing demand for 
a roll cheaper than the usual wooden 
roll. They are making hard, substan 
tial paper tubes of accurate size and 
proper finish which will take the ma- 
terial to the user without crushing or 
collapsing Tubes are made of any 
diameter and length to suit the require- 
ments and combine hardness, lightness 
and streneth, as well as accurate size 
[They are so inexpensive that they need 


not returned, so that the saving over 


considerable 


wooden rolls is 





masses of material. The capacity is 
4 to 10,000 lbs. per day. 
AN AGITATING TABLE DRYER 
ew agitating table dryer has re- 
ce been brought out by the James 
H r Machine Co., North Adams, 
M The apron or table for carrying 
th ck is a departure from the stand 
ard table in construction. It is made of 
N 16 perforated sheet steel, flanged 
1A \ 
on the edges and reinforced on the ends 
with cold drawn steel channels. The 


plates are 12 inches wide and as long as 
the width of the table. The table is 
formed of a series of these plates set on 
an angle, every aiternate one being Sta- 
tionary and the others movable. The 
movable plates by their motion back and 
forth carry the stock through the ma 
chine 
In the agitating table dryer cone fans 
circulate the air heated by unit steam 
coils and this heated air coming in con 
tact with the material turns the 
into vapor. The exhaust fan 
The material conveyed by 
is in a constant state of agita 
tion, subjecting every particle of stock 


water 
removes 
this vapor. 
the table 


tl 


to the same temperature and volume of 
alr ving even results and putting the 
st in a lofty state for future opera 
; 
OTHER FEATURES 

cone type of fan has been ad iptec 

hest for dryer work. The air is 
tal i! it the center and deflected by 
tl ne-shaped hub to the blades witl 
t least resistance It is delivered at 
a hery in a directior Q 
al s with the fan shaft The fan 
S are mounted on §S K F. ball- 
bearings of the retainer type, and it is 
estimated that they effect a saving in 
I r of 30 per cent. 


e heating coils are of the unit typ¢ 
ar are located in separate compart- 
Ments at the side of the dryer. Each 
unt contains the equivalent of 100 lineal 
tect of one-inch pipe, equal to 34.48 
square feet of heating surface. It can 
be seen from this construction that a 


MACHINE CO AGITATING TABLE 


[fo dry any material it is necessary, 


first, to heat the surface of the mate 
rial, thus turning the water into vapor, 
and second, to remove the air contain 


ing the vapor. Evaporation is mainly 
from the surface of the material so that 
if provision is made to agitate the stock 
so that each particle comes repeatedly to 
the surface, evaporation will be more 
rapid. The new dryer meets these re 
quirements 


PRYER 
riety of sizes range from 15 inches in 
length to 72 inches, and % of an inel 


to 4 inches in diameter 
\ number ot 


cloth tubes in 


mills are taking thes« 
carload lots 
them in 


with continuous bleaching process. Thi 


Some 


bleachers are using connection 


cloth wound on these tubes 1s placd on 
a stand so that it ts 
through the 


readily unwound, 
bleaching 


passes 


pa process 


and is then rewound on the tubes as it 


Tol 291 
emerges, making a continuous process 
without handling. When one roll is 
exhausted it is only necessary to sew 
on the head end of another. 

There is a rapidly increasing tend 
ency to put up cloth in rolls to meet 
the convenience of the subsequent user 
who may slit it into narrow widths or 
who wishes to lay it out in several 
thicknesses on the cutting tables, as well 
as for the convenience of the bleacher 
and dyer. There therefore come 
about a demand for tubes for winding 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk cloth 


has 


is well as rubber and artificial leather 
PAPER BOBBINS 
Paper speeder bobbins are being in 


troduced by the American Paper Bobbin 


Co., Inc., 670 Eddy St., Providence, R. 
I. After a great deal of experiment 
the process of manufacture, as well as 
the right kind of material, has been 
worked out satisfactorily, and the paper 
bobbins are giving satisfaction in a 
number of mills. 

They are made in any size desired, 
nd are claimed neither to split nor 





PAPER SPEEDER BOBBINS 

chip, thus doing away with the extra 
charges for rings or shields which are 
often used to prevent chipping and 
splitting Neither will they swell, 
shrink or warp, as they are immune to 
ill atmospheric conditions, and in con- 


sequence are, therefore, accurate in size 
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i Continuous | 
FILLING —»Sam ES | 
Steam 
Line E 
= : = FOR CIRCULATING LIQUIDS—FOR HUMIDIFIER SERVICE 
Drainage = | FOR FEEDING BOILERS--FOR PRIVATE WATER SUPPLY 
and : and for all other pumping services for Textile Mills, Bleacheries, 
° = and Dyehouses there is a Goulds Pump that will give you eco- 
Boiler = nomical, efficient and reliable operation. 


We will send you on request a complete set of bulletins de- 
scribing and illustrating our entire line of Triplex, Centrifugal, 
Air and Vacuum and Deep Well Pumps. 


Feeding 


Write our 






nearest 


MERIGZA 
' DUPLEX 














office 








Goulds Fig. 957 Goulds Fig. 3030 
Triplex Pump Double Suction Centrifugal Pump 


THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY 


Main Office and Works 


ee sees cae . : ae of i cae Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Return Steam Trap 


ling 









\\ rit Branch Houses District Offices 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 





119 Griswold St. Pittsburg, Atlanta, Houston 


American Duplex Steam Trap Co., ‘bccn’ _ 


10! 
MINUTE AT | ULLAL 


FIRE! 


eu 








The Chesapeake @ Ohio 
Coal @ Coke Company 





















When fire starts in your plant Producers and Exclusive 
vou will wish vou had——or thank — ; 
vour lucky stars vou have—a Shippers of 


fire fighting equipment that 
really protects 


Sg Gre Celebrated Admiralty 
pa oe td eee New River Smoke- 
Phat > sprinkler system con ere LTY 
nected toa hemispherical bottom : ae less Steam Coal 


elevated steel tank i tank that 
will not rot, burst, burn = or 
























eeze up—is a combination that 


caaaied ter scloney ae used as a_ standard 


by the largest textile 
plants in the South 









You Know 










Phat this equipment will save 


e Analysis Admiralty During Past Year 


SUPERIOR HIGH VOLATILE COALS 
CANDO GAS @ SPLINT 


0. W. GARDNER 
Sales Manager 









PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES 
STEEL COMPANY 


















Fabricatars and Erectors of Elevated Steel 


Y 
THE 
BEST 
Tanks, Standpipes and Structural Stee] FUEL 
. 
O 
A 
L 












































120 Broadway Tidewater 

New York Office 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . 703 Curry Bldg Western Office Board of §& 
New York City ; 60 Church St j ’ : ldg. @ 
Dallas, Texas. . 1228 Praetorian Bldg ai hag aN a jy - : 

S rancisco, ee i ; 7 S aie 

an Francisco, Cal Rialto Bldg Cincinnati, Ohio GY; mae . Shipping 

DES MOINES BRIDGE & IRON CO. srancnes, ogy ae aces | 
Chicago,St.Louis amy ~* : Sun, Handley | 








West Va. 










Des{Moines, la., 924 Tuttle St. D Richmond cy is, , oo 
ichmond, Va. a 
Factories at Pittsburgh, Pa. and Des Moines, la. r , ” Me) Ks 44 . ~ *) 
ZA Mh 
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— t all times. Another claim which is Che tester is a dead weight machine A VACUUM EXTRACTOR voolens ar worsteds it « e used on 
, | ade is that they will not absorb oil, and is power driven. It is of horizontal George W. Voelker & Co... Woo ny class of textile fabrics that can be 
hus insuring clean yarn, free from design and substantially and practically socket, R. I., are manufacturing a ma extracted in the open widtl The con- 
| ots. constructed. The rigid skeleton steel chine to extract cloth in the open width, cern is also building crabbing machines 
Already about sixty mills are using frame leaves all parts in full view and performing the work done by a hyd: vith a cuum pump extractor, thus 
em, and very satisfactory reports have easily accessible Every piece of the extractor and at the same time prevent Cl ing and extracting the cloth ready 
en received. Samples are furnished machine is built on United States ing wrinkles saving labor. The ma r the dryer in one operatio1 
ee upon request. The American Pa- standards and interchangeable chine works on the vacuum princip! In the new vaccum extractor the cloth 
r Bobbin Co., Inc., was formerly the nd operates at the rate of 20 to 2 = want o eet 
merican Textile Specialty Machinery EASILY OPERATE! ND A STI 
., well known in the trade. : 
Che stretch is obtained throug a 
IMPROVED PICKER FEED heavy steel screw at the rate of 12 
inches per minute, reversing automat 
An improved picker feed for feeding ically, returning at a speed of 36 inches 
1 kinds of pickers, openers, lumpers, per minute. The length of stroke and 
illows, dusters and fearnaughts is be- distance between clamps is easily 
g offered to the trade by the Smith & — justed at the will of the operator. TI 
irbush Machine Co., manufacturers machine is controlled by a single leve: 
picking, garnetting, carding and spin at the front. which enables the oper 
: ng machinery, at Philadelphia The to stand squarely betore the al 
; tart, stop ofr reverse the 11i¢ 
: will. It may be driven by a h.p 
i or placed upon the floor beneath it 
‘ he power transmitted by l-inel 
‘ leather belt The pointer remains 
the position of the break until reset 
by the operator. The resetting of 
the weight lever requires very little 
strength, as a long lever is provided 
the head end of the machine, whicl 
makes its operation very simple. 
The resetting mechanism is so co! 
structed that it is entirely disengaged 
from all working parts of the machine 
during the test. This eliminates all 
friction and undue strain. Weight | 
vers are suspended from. splendidly 
constructed, self-aligning, hardened 
steel ball bearings, which are enclosed 
in dust-proof castings. The head car- 
a So ee riage is ball bearing and is nicely coun 
; terbalanced. 
new feed may also be used for feed- This machine can be built to any ca 
ing wool washers, but for this pur- pacity desired up to 2,000 pounds. The 
se it is built with a high top so that ;esistance weights are made in sections 
wool will clear the comb before the and are easily removed from the weight 
eater strikes it. It is constructed prac-  jeyver. The rows of graduations can be 
tically of all iron and steel, making it provided on the dial, and by removing 
durable and fireproof. The girts are of part of the weights a light and delicate 
structural steel, the panels of sheet jyachine can be obtained for tests on 
steel and the idler rollers of steel tu-  jjoht material. Any stvle of clamp de VOELKER VACUUM EXTRACTO 
bing. The frames are heavy castings.  <red can be provided with the machine. 
well ribbed to keep them straight. The Five departments of the United yards per minute on woolens and wor rolls that eliminate a large part of the 
nly wood is that used for the apron) ctates Government. as well as the — steds. It is in successful operation in a contained moisture, then under a recip 
slats. French and Belgian Governments, are number of woolen and worsted mills, | rocating slot stretcher, and then over a 
The box for holding the stock is much using these testers ind, while designed particularly for slotted pipe ne end of which is con 
larger than is usual in these machines 
[he apron rolls are all accessible and 
can be readily removed when necessary 
to renew the aprons. Self-aligning ball 
and socket sleeve bearings have been 
provided, allowing the machine to align 
itself to any settling and to run on less 
power. Gear covers are provided to 
prevent accidents. The apron slats art 
provided with steel wearing strips wher: 
they rub against the guides. 
lhe feeder is built in any width de 
sired It is 7 feet 2 inches deep, but 
part of this overhangs the feed apron 
the machine to be fed. The speed ot 
machine can be readily adjusted t 
suit the work in hand. The spike apror 
is arranged so that the gears can 
hanged without changing the lengtl 
belt 
TIRE FABRIC TESTING MA- 
CHINE 
ring the year there were two in 
int advances in the field of testing 
fabrics. The American Society for 
ng Materials appointed a commit 
prepare specifications for tire 
tests and Henry L. Scott & Co 
’rovidence, R. |.. brought out the 
Scott tire fabric testing machine 
eral of these machines have been de 
li ered to manufacturers and users of 
t tabrics, and have proved well 
pted to the special requirements of 


{ 
} 
Iie 


trade. The tests prescribed by t 
erican Society can all be deter 
é ed by this machine, which increases 
practical value 


7 ke 
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LUNKENHEIMER 
Regrinding Valves 


‘‘The best by test ”’ 


The years of satisfactory service to the 
many users prove them to be the best the 
market affords. From their very inception 

and they are the original Regrinding 
Valves—they have met with favor by 


here 


discriminating Engineers everywhere. 





[he original features of design remain the 
same; we have, however, by the aid of our 
chemical and physical laboratories, made 
slight changes in the composition of some of 
the parts, which the use of higher pressures 
and temperatures have warranted. 

Our aim has been to make each part par- 
ticularly for the ‘duty it performs, so that 
the several parts when working together 
will give the greatest service possible. That 
we have achieved our aim is attested to by 
thousands of satisfied users, who know 
from experience that Lunkenheimer Re- 
grinding Valves are without an equal for 
durability, and that it pays to ‘‘ Buy the 
best—they are the cheapest.” 

Globe, Angle and Cross Valves; Hori- 
zontal, Angle, Vertical and Swing Check 


Valves, for working steam pressures up to 





200 and 300 pounds 


Write for catalog. 


tre LUNKENHEIMER ce: 


—="“QUALITY "= 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Engineering Specialties in the World 


vans CINCINNATI 
New York Chicago Boston London 
Awarded MEDAL of HONOR Panama-Pacific International Exposition and GRAND PRIZI 
Panama-California Ex tion 


HE 


Climax Anti-Freezing Hopper 


An ideal out-door toilet. Is different and better because it 





has no stuffing box with piston and pack- 
ing to get wet, freeze and cause trouble 


No heavy spring—consequently 
no strain on any part. 

A five pound weight placed on 
seat will hold flush and waste 
valve closed, and supply valve 
open against 200 pounds water 
pressure. 

Will not waste water until seat 
is permitted to rise, flushes thor- 
oughly, empties quickly, draining 
all parts above frost line. All 
water Ways are 1'4 inch and un- 
obstructed. 

No Pit, and never necessary to 
excavate. All parts, including 
supply valve seat, removed through opening in top 
ol Hopper. 





Seat automatically assumes vertical position, is 
dry and sanitary. 


Specify 

and 
Recommend 
the 
CLIMAX 





BALTIMORE. Mo. 
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Patented Cone Pulley Transformers 


Remove Taper Cone 
Driving Troubles 


These flexible bands of leather change cone pulleys 
to high faced pulleys; the inner surface of the Trans- 
formers is self-adjusting to the cone pulley. 

They eliminate the difficulty from driving belts 
on taper cone pulleys and the necessity of narrow 
belts. Belts of any kind or size up to width of trans- 
formers can be used. 

No end thrust or wear on the belt saves loss of 
power caused by friction. 


Write for catalogue ‘‘T”’ 


THE MOORE & WHITE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of the well known Moore & White 
Friction Clutches 









LOOM FIXERS 


Your Supply Box is incomplete without it. 


Does not fly around and make grease 
spots On your warps. 







Sold on ‘merit only, as the price is higher 
than most. 








Write for free half pound, or to 
save time, order 30, 50 or 100 lbs. 











STEPHENSON MFG. CO. 


Sole Makers | 
Albany, N. Y. | 




















ee 
Cee err 
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ncted to the vacuum suction pump. 
latter is claimed to be as effective in 
tie removal of moisture as the centrif- 
ual extractor. The cloth is then led 
over a 10-inch drum and can be either 
ind or rolled, or led up through a 
jer which delivers a fold 28 inches 


CLOTH PICKING OR SHEARING 
MACHINE 


luring the past year the Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., 
have given particular attention to bring- 
ing out their cloth picking or shearing 
machine for silk goods, which are used 
for clearing threads, knots, bunches, 
etc, from the surface of silk goods 
after coming from the loom, thus dis- 
pensing with hand work. Machines for 
this purpose have been used in different 
countries in Europe, and to a great 
extent have superseded hand work on 
many classes of silk fabrics. 

The Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
have made a careful study of this proc- 
ess, and their machine has been de- 
signed on the most improved principles. 
fhe builders are confident that it is 
unexelled both for workmanship and 
the quantity and quality of the work 
turned out. 

The cutting parts, which are a vital 
element of the machines, receive most 
careful attention, and are unsurpassed 
in their quality, temper and finish. Any 
needed repairs to the cutters and other 
parts of their machines are quickly 
available, and the difficulties and delays 
incident to obtaining supplies are done 
away with. 

The picking or shearing machines 
will do good work on both skein dyed 
and piece dyed goods. They occupy 
far less space than would be required 
for hand pickers for doing this same 
work. Provision is made for quickly 
raising the cutting parts when seams 
pass over the cloth rest, to avoid cut 
ting the goods where they are sewed 
together at the ends After a seam has 
passed the blades are easily lowered 
again to the former position. A _ stop- 
and-start motion, with handles at each 
side of the machine, is provided for the 
draft roll that draws the goods through 


CLOTH WINDER ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
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the machine, so that this roll may be 
instantly stopped and started while the 
other parts of the machine are in mo- 
tion. This allows the revolver to obtain 
full speed before commencing to shear, 
and also enables the operator to stop 
the cloth instantly at any desired point. 
This very convenient feature is not usu- 
ally found. 

The machines are built in different 
widths, as required; the most common 
widths being for 40, 45 or 54 inch goods, 
though machines either narrower or 
wider than this are easily furnished. 


winding cotton, woolen and silk fabrics, 
except trade marking and yard num- 
bering. These two processes are em- 
bodied in another model. 
NEW FEATURE 

A new and desirable feature in this 
winder is the quadrating dial that re- 
cords the yardage length of the cloth 
being wound. A pin on the dial may be 
instantly set at predetermined points 
when changing from one kind of cloth 
to another. This is only used when 
there is a considerable difference in the 
weight, thickness or elasticity of the 





MACHINE FOR SHEARING 
NEW LANCASHIRE 
WINDER 


The Parks & Woolson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt., have attempted in this 
machine, with all its various specialties, 
to cover the entire marketing needs in 


CLOTH 


‘ ; wr 
ted: Oe 


WOOLENS 


OR PICKING SILK GOODS 


goods. A piece of cheesecloth can be 
followed with a cut of chinchilla, and 
then a ladies’ cloth, letting the pieces 
come haphazard without delaying the 
operation of the machine and all with 
precision in measuring. Ordinarily this 
attachment is not used and its presence 
hinders not at all. When for any rea- 
son a readjustment of the measurer is 
to be made it can be done quickly and 
reliably. There are no resanding of 
rolls, readjustment of expansible pulleys 
or drums. 
no slip. 


It is positive so there can be 


QUICK ACTING BOARD GRIP 


\nother strong point is the quick act 
ing board grip which is so handy that 
different board lengths can be run indis 
criminately without delay. It is also 
self-relieving after notching board 
against slipping from jaw slots so it will 
not split boards or thrust too heavily on 
shaft bearings 

The threading of the machine is ex 
tremely simple, all from the front with 
out moving from position. The winder 
silent running chain; a 
spring equalizer neutralizes the jerk of 
winding on wide boards. The driving 
belt is shifted by foot lever, leaving th: 
hands free for guiding the cloth and 
tarting and finishing the package 


is driven by 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATION 


The illustration shows a machine espe 
cially adapted for woolens with 9-inch 
quadrating dial. It has automatic stop 
to measurer operated when tail-end of 
cloth leaves measuring roll used when 
rethreading for each piece of cloth. At- 
tachments are furnished for inspecting 
both faces, cutting out damages, auto- 
matically winding into packages of pre- 
determined yardage all in one operation, 
and for varous other purposes. 


(755) 295 


mae 


NEW EASTMAN CUTTER 

A new model Eastman cutter of the 
rotary type with four inch diameter 
knife has been brought out by the East- 
man Machine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. It is 
designed particularly to take care of 
low lays where a light, fast machine is 
required 

[This machine is claimed to be the 
lightest weight four inch diameter knife 
rotary cutter on the market, weighing 
but a few ounces over fifteen pounds 
It has proved in actual tests that it is 
just as strong as any of the old style 
machines which weigh nearly twice as 
much. This new Eastman cutter has 
an enclosed self-ventilated motor guard 
that absolutely operator 
from coming in contact with the knife 
nd a sharpener so arranged that the 


protects the 





Mie cat sharpened without moving 
the guard in the least he cutter 
tilso equipped with a guard for the back 


of the knife, which is a new feature 


ngodel is for use where 


' 
this rotary 


the majority of the lines to be cut are 


straight and the lays are not high. 
\ new model straight knife cutter is 
offered This machine while 


somewhat similar in appearance to for- 


also being 


mer models, embodies a number of im- 
provements. The principal one is the de- 
tachable presser foot clamp, and _ this 
clamp is also a combination of a spring 
clamp and a rigid one and can be used 
either way according to the will of the 





NEW STRAIGHT KNIFE Cl TER 


operator. This new model straight knife 
I-astman cutter is completely enclosed, 
all moving parts being protected so that 
it will not throw oil on the goods, and 
there is not a wire exposed. It is also 
fitted with the new swinging lamp 
bracket. It is for all around use, no 
matter whether the lines to be cut are 
straight or curved, and it will take care 
of lays from a few thicknesses to 6 
inches in heighth. 

Eastman cutters were awarded the 
gold medal at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, the award being based on sim- 
plicity of design, quality of material 
used, durability and actual performance. 
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> SILK COTTON 
w= and WOOLEN ||. 
DOUBLING | 










a 


TE ER OEE COE C2 OE AS TE 


We have three different _ | 
cloth doubling machines | 
Springfield Doubling 
Winder | 
N Y Fabric Packaging | 
Machine 


Measuring Doubling 
and Winding Machine 





L Our representative isin N Y City 
SERINGFIELD DOUBLING WINDER WITH TRADEMARKING & YARDNUMBERING every week Let him call, a 


Let us show you our automatic tenstonless measurer with 
magnetic feed especially for silk doubling and winding 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO Springfield Vermont 





HUNDREDS OF TEXTILE MILLS| | : 
HAVE PUT THEIR 0. K. : 


On “The Reeves Way” of controlling the speed of Tex- h 
tile Machinery. n 
— . . . - ye ° I 

In every Textile producing State of the Union, in \ 


every country on the Globe, they are using 


99 4 : 
Pressed steel is admittedly the Variable Speed ’ 


vers — metal—weight Transmission 


merican Steel Split Pulleys are Y . F 1 “Were 
to regulate the speed of their Dryers, 


er Tentering Machines, Printing Ma- 
Se arr ir ee eee chines, Mangles,| Mercerizers, etc. 
| | They know what an ad- 
vantage it is to regulate 
each machine and get any 
speed without stopping. 


They know it saves 
money and increases their 
output. 

We know that’s what it 
will do for you. 





American Pulley Company 
4216-60 Wissahickon Avenue 


Philadelphia, U.S. A Write at once for Catalog ““U” 


REEVES PULLEY CO., Columbus, Ind. 


Chicago Branch, Corner Clinton & Monroe Streets 


EASTERN AGENTS: 
Lewis E. Tracy Co., Boston Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, New York City 
W. E. Shipley Machinery Co., Philadelphia 
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AN IMPROVED PICKER 
A new improved picker which com- 
ines many advantages in operation has 
een brought out by C. S. Dodge, Low- 
ell, Mass. A notable feature is an over- 


shot condenser. The picked stock passes 
the 
feed apron, thus leaving 


‘ontinuously in direction 


started on the 


same as 


Ea 


KER WITH BIT 


the entire floor at the feed end of the 
picker for the unpicked stock and _ the 
ick or other end for the picked stock, 
vhich issues in the form of a lap and 
sheets endless 


can be carried in 


iprons to any part of the mill. 


W hil 


or 


it is practically a new depar- 


ture, all the mechanical equipments re 
main the same so that all parts are in 
terchangeable. The machine is_ ot 


sturdy build, of convenient design and 
construction and well adapted to fill all 
requirements of this class of 


j the ma 


chinery 


CRABBING AND LUSTERING 
MACHINE 

Large capacity and a superior finish 

ive been accomplished in the develop 

ment of the Dunn crabbing and luster 


} 


ing machine, built by the Rodney Hunt 
Machine Co., Orange, Mass., and 
brought out during the year. A cut of 


cloth be put through the machine 
in four minutes, including the time take1 
in putting the cloth in and transferring 
the rolls to the setting rack The treat 
ment given the cloth with 
cloudy effects due to uneven steaming, 


can 


does away 


ts the goods and adds to the luster 
nd feel. In one continuous operatior 
cloth is subjected to heat, moistur 
pressure necessary to give the fin 
and opportunities for wrinkles and 
ases are removed 
Che piece Ss are ed int 


ite the tul 
i little f 


« 


ll, which revolves ister thar 
squeeze rolls, so that the ds ar 
se in the tub. A little attention 1 
attendant at the entrance end o ‘ 
chine insures the 20 ds being 
ght \fter passing over the s¢ 
1 rolls in the tub the piece is drawn 

and ver the first stretche1 roll 
ich draws out the width The ma 
ne is not intended to increase the 

sth of the goods and will not do s 

less especially arranged. From. thi 

stretcher roll the piece passes I 
een the two large rubber-covered 
1eeze rolls which take out the excess 
ter. The moist cloth then passes over 

more stretcher rolls which open it 


All C 


nd while 


ockles and wrinkles 
hot and ste 


he 


full width 


taken out 


and at full 


width t 


a a an a 


ATTACH MENT 
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over 
from 


oe 
I 


roll, 
tightly and 


the receiver or supporting 
which it rolled 
smoothly on the beam. 


The 


is 


when the 
have 
taken to the 


beam removed 
quired number of 
roiled on it and 
where tl 


1s re- 
been 
setting 
allowed t 


pieces 


rack, ire 


} 


1¢ pieces 


set, and a lusts which is 


rims torims. 


very 


CONDENSER 


desirabie for certain kinds of finisl 


Pendulum weights hanging from levers 


keep the goods on the beam pressed 
solidly. 

While the cloth is passing through the 
tub and over the first stretcher roll 
bunches f | s¢ ber are likely to col 
lect on e carried along with the cloth 
lo prevent these loose fibers coming 
back on the cloth a brush extends the 
length of the upper squeeze roll so that 
the fibers will adhere to the brush, he 
come rolled into small balls and drop 
into a receptacle or trough from which 
they are removed at intervals 

This machine will carry from 100 t 
120 50-yard pieces of goods per day. It 
s made in four sizes, tor ods up to 
78 inches wide \ttachments for cool 

I ] ' 1 





When model 
tried out mills, the 
knit were not 
ready for the flat seam and could not 
any Phe 
grown, however, and with the 
tion ’of 
eral montl 


machines 


the 
im ia 


nrst were 


few knitting 


manufacturers 


goods 


see advantages in it idea has 


introduc 


the new Tandem Interlock sev 


Is ago a demand has been 


CX 


been 
mills 
CONSTRUCTION 
th 


Ww 


Tandem Interlock is 


{ 
construction as was. sh Sev 
and includes the 
the 
and 
cylinder 


thus 


vears feature 


fabric 


ARO 


the 


one 


tf JoIMmMe two edges of 


wether feeding 
the same 


plate of 


in 
oft 
the 
flat 
joined 


operation 
the 
machine, 


work 
making 


trom 


with the edges 


ck 


By tl 


perfectly scam, 


and ubly ( 


e meeting line MS oper: 


so-called whiskers or cut loops of fabric 


h at the meet 


trude thi 
the 


cannot pt ug 


oft seam, would, 





N¢ MACH 


NEW FLAT SEAM MACHINE 


| Union Special Machine (¢ Chi 
Cag 11] and New York, has placed on 
he market new Tandem I[nterlocl 
at seaming machine that ces 
lat and elastic seam with sultins 
ridge. The machine is extr dinary it 
its ease of operation and embodies a 
cr mbination oft high grade m hanical 
features. It requires no special brand 
f thread and no bobbins ssary 
as the machines tal ] | rectly 
from the cones 


NI 


on This machine 
to hi 


rmal po 
made with the 1 
speed and durability as characterize all 
other Union Special machines 


in 


Same care as 


The details of operation | een 
very carefully worked out for the ex 
editious handling of the garments 


stitch-forming mechanism, while 


isl 


cu 


am 


Rn; 


Sy 


ioe 
s I ( stru 
taken care 
nic It es n 
1 xpert t 
es tt 
lly T Yel d tl 
1 
i teatures t ft 
1 
s ii 


with 1 


aming and « 


construction 


handli 


red seam on 
t edges of ta 
ornamental but 


Ww 
sh 


tv] 


seaming 


pr 


1}) 
t 


* 


ved design 


permits 
tT mac hit 
tubul: 


1d 


e 
ul 


] 
ai 


rie 


1 


are 


} 
DY 


require 


ion that can read 


the 


readjust this ma 


equire 


id 


machine 


VS 


rt Prame 


durable 
skilled 


and 
high 


simpli es 


wi 


SI 


rk 


| 


eet 


t 
t 


he 


use 


Some of 


I 
i 


rry 


I 


may 


t ] t) 
lat elas 





ype! 
permits 


ents 1 


1 
material 


hidden by the 


overseaming , 


O} 


speci il 


workman 
cylindri 
eration 
feeding 


puckering 


device prov to prevent 
of the material; seaming operations ac 
complished on one machine, saving cost 
of transferrin goods from one ma 
chine to another automatic trimming 
mechanism for preparing the edges ot 
the fabric for reception of the stitches 
product direct from cylinder saving 
the interval of time necessary to take 
he goods off the evlinder, as was neces 
irv in the old way: edg the 
rabric are neatly and_ firmly ined 
2etl without a ridge; all parts mad 
vith precision to render them int 
chat le for pair 





WIRE MOUNTING MACHINE 


damage 


or 


Id 


a 


Oldham, Eng 


machine I 


MACHINE 


ICKERS 


remounting 


wire 
] 
l. 


wire 


1 
+} 


h 
\ 


r 


FOR 

IN 

new 
as become 


Vhen it 
mounting 


is 











2y5 19d 
¢ replac ( \ essing 01 
i ne apparatus Cal DE tted on the 
licker-in grinding and dressing machine 
without making alter 
An im] é 
rn wers I shi eT 
built by Dronsfiel ( 
believed to be the first machine of its 
kind to be placed on the market, and it 
l proved its value in English mills 
I reducing the skewer costs on the 
one hand and improving the spinning 
( he « é han 
IRELAND CLOTH CUTTING, 
FOLDING AND WINDING 
MACHINE 
achine especially designed for 
ting, folding and winding cotton or 
\ ler ibr knit goods et ror 
2 ro. utton stays 
eitner traig I is Va recently 
{ ed he irke the Ireland 
M ne & Foundry ¢ of Norwich, 
N. Y. It is in use by a number of knit 
t Ils 1 re utting and folding 
hemselves the bindings, strips, et 
t merly had done outside 
128% I r cost and 
r 1 furtherm € 
er gained a t 11 per 
+ ¢ old met} 1 of 
¢ t ex lv the 
t ( i re ded 
‘ ¢ laree 
V nacl 





HI OTH 

lisks between the rolls which results 
ving f time in removing finished 
lls and starting new ones. The disk 


utters are self sharpening and all cut- 
ting, folding, ironing and winding is 
ne on top and in full view of the op 


ator A new and simple spreading 
levice stretches the cloth to the full 
width and takes out all wrinkles Che 


drive roller guides insure cutting the 
exact width from the start so there is 

waste at either end and practically 
no waste on the selvage. The power 
required is 34 h.p. and the floor space 


cr ” 2 


occupied is 5’ 6” by 3’ 6 
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“NEW WIND” DOUBLER 


\ new doubler is being put on the 
market by the Universal Winding Com 
pany of Boston, for the doubling of 
yarns preparatory to the operation of 
twisting. This process is growing in 
importance since the expansion of the 
tire fabric industry. This machine really 
represents a new method of winding, 
combining the advantages of the well 
known “ Universal” system so far as 
the uniform laying of the yarn and the 
making of a compact package are con 
cerned, and the advantage of friction 
driving where constant speed of yarn 
delivery is desirable, as in this special 
class of work. 

It is believed by well-informed ex- 
perts that it will be an important factor 
in improving the quality of ply yarns 
through the yarn being wound with 
uniform tension on each strand and de 
livered to the twister spindle under th« 
most favorable conditions. The ma 
chine was exhibited for the first time 
t the Southern Textile Exposition 11 
Greenville, S. C., where it atracted a 
great deal of attention. 

The textile industry the world over 

is long sought a method of doubling 

irn which would be less wasteful and 
subject the yarn to less wear and tear 
than in the spooling process, or any 
ther method heretofore known Un 
doubtedly — the “New Wind” doubler 


vill meet this long-felt want and, lik« 


ll parts of the “Universal” system 

ill be hailed as a long step forward 1 
scientific handling of cotton, woole1 
ted, linen and all other bers. 





ING AND WINDING MACHINE 


FULLING AND WASHING MILL 
FOR KNIT GOODS 

A portable fulling and washing ma- 
chine especially designed for treatment 
of knit goods of all kinds, including 
hosiery, jackets, caps, lumbermen’s felt 
boots or felt cloth, has been placed on 
the market by Sargent & Tufts Manu- 
facturing Co., a new firm succeeding to 
the business of William C. Bull at Ben 
nington, Vt The business has been 
run for more than twenty-five years 
making a specialty of fulling and wash- 
ing machines. The new firm will con- 
tinue these lines which include several 
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rHE “NEW WIND” 


pes of machines, not only for hand- 
ing the made-up garments, but also for 
ishing the cloth in the roll. They 
uild a large type of mill for scouring 

| fulling felt cloths, also dye tubs, 
ts, mill trucks, etc 

The new portable fulling and washing 
machine has a capacity of carrying 
batches of 100 to 125 pounds and oper- 
ites at a speed of 90 to 100 revolutions 
per minute. Larger size machines are 
made for carrying a greater quantity of 
goods, as may be required. The hot 
and cold water connections are made 
through specially prepared water ways 
on the rear side of the machine; being 
so taken into the body of the machine 
through spray outlets, the entire sur- 
face of the goods in each end of the 
machine receives a uniform flow of 
water, the mixing valves being so man- 
ipulated as to deliver water at any 
temperature desired. These machines 
are so constructed the beaters will run 
parallel with each other and the sides 
of the tub, overcoming what has hereto- 
fore been a source of wear on these 
parts and a cause for goods getting 
caught and damaged, and making the 
machine run much easier, with less 
power, and without risk of broken 
beater arms. All machines are erected, 
adjusted and operated before leaving 
the works, explicit instructions given 
for their erection, so that any mechanic 
will be able to install them without dif- 
ficulty. The particular feature of merit 
is the provision for convenient and per- 
manent adjustment for all wearing 
parts and perfect alignment of beaters, 
insuring long service and convenient 
operation 


NEW SWEATER MACHINE 


\ new latch needle ribbed sweate1 
machine has been put on the market by 
the Tompkins Bros. Co., Troy, N. \ 
\lthough the latch needle end of th 
business is a new line for them they 
have in their new machine upheld th 
tradition of the firm for turning out 
an accurate, efficient and well finished 
article. The construction involves many 
new and ingenious principles which 
have enabled them to produce on one 
machine fabrics which have heretofore 
been made by using three different ma- 
chines. 

The machine is designed to knit plain, 


DOUBLER FOR YARNS 


tuck and rack stitches, and is equipped 
with stripers and separating course at- 
tachments and also has tightening and 
loosening devices, by which it is possi 
ble to get stitchers of three distinct 
lengths. The machine has been thor- 
oughly tried out for the past three year 
in the plant of N. J. Rich & Co., larg: 
manufacturers of sweaters at Cleve- 
land, O., where a complete range of 
sizes has been in daily operation. Thx 
basic principles of the machine as well 





NEW TOMPKINS SWEATER MACHINE 


as many of the individual features ar« 
covered by patents and several othe 
patents have been allowed and others 
are pending. 

The principles involved are by no 
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uieans restricted to the manufacture of 
sweaters, but for the time being it is 
the intention of Tompkins Bros. Co. to 
confine the output on this machine to 
sweater fabrics. 

Operation is entirely automatic. All 
changes are controlled by the pattern 
wheel, which is of simple and rigid 
construction, and from which a very 
simple record may be kept of the de 
tails of the garment manufactured 


NEW POWER APPARATUS FOR 
TEXTILE MILLS 


Special textile and control 
quipment are being constantly improved 
by the General Electric Company. The 
new types described in the following 
paragraphs have been subjected to the 
most severe tests possible by users 


motors 


NEW TYPE BALL BEARIN( 4-FRAMI MOTOR = 
FORMER TYPE 4-FRAME 
NEW FOUR-FRAME MOTOR 
\ new four-frame motor, best de 
scribed as “a universal four-frame 
motor” has been brought out for driv 


ing, roving, 


frames Che 


spinning and_ twisting 
motor shaft is extended 

side of the motor only, and is 
supported at the end by a separate bear- 
ing. This arrangement perfect 
flexibility of pulley spacing, and adapts 


the motor f« 


it one : 
gives 


ir driving two, three or four 


ee 


BACK-GEARED MOTOR DRIVING 


HORIZONTAI ILK WARPER AT 
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of motor is of special value in the elec- 
trification of existing mills where the 
rearrangement of the machinery might 
be either very difficult or impossible. 
These motors are semi-enclosed, have 
ball bearings, high efficiency, high power 
factor and very close speed regulation. 
ADJUSTABLE SPEED MOTORS 
Adjustable speed motors of the brush 
shifting, single-phase type, geared direct 
to individual machines, are finding a 
wide field of application in textile mills. 
Silk throwsters, especially, appreciate 
the ability of these motors to take care 
of the variation in different batches of 


silk and changes due to weather condi- 
lhe operator, by a simple adjust- 
ment by hand, can change the speed as 
desired within required range. 

\ new type of motor for pickers has 


tions. 








IRAWING SPG. FRAME EVER] MILLS 
0 N BACKGROUND 
been developed. This motor has a high 
efficiency and many special design fea- 
tures which a study of picker require- 
ments has shown to be advisable 

Loom motors. with high efficiency, 
high power factor, and close regulation, 
ire being furnished in la quantities 
These mot re the t vy enclosed 
was packed earing type nd are ir 
ranged for conduit wiring Phe fea 
are mater t Ges hes 





EMPIRE SILK CO., 


WILKES-BARRE, PA 


rames with practically no restrictions 
s to spacing of frames. The advan- 
tages of this construction are apparent 
n connection with the machinery layout 
»f new motor-driven mills, and this type 


tric Company in this class of service 

have proved to be indispensable. 
Adjustable speed three-phase motor 

which can be regulated to give an al 


most infinite number of speeds withir 


desired ranges have been de veloped and 
installed in a number of mills, bleach- 
dye and print 
motors are standard in 5, 7! 


h.p. sizes. 


Chese 
, 10 and 25 


eries, works 


1 1 
ACK 


For silk warpers a_- special 


\l I ( 1 t 
GENERAL ELECTRI 
geared motor has been used with signal 
success. Due this application the 
thread breakage at starting has been 
greatly reduced or eliminated. The silk 


mills using this drive have been greatly 
pleased at the results obtained. 

Curtis turbines continue to be increas 
ingly popular with textile mills wh 


appreciate reliability, high steam col 


omy and extraction featur | 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge 
\lass., were operating boilers merely { 


the purpose of generating low pressurt 
steam for use in their dye-house and 
eating This steam will now go 
through the high-pressur e stages of 

new LOO00-kw Curti turbine, gen 


\ 799 299 
power. It will then be 
extracted for use in the dye-house. A 
large amount of power is thus obtained 
for a very small cost, as the turbine is 
practically used as a pressure reducing 
cating was 


erating electric 


valve \ recipré engine 


aS & ag 
a 


or ar 





DUA EN 1 i OS! 
LOOM MOTORS 
wrecked at the Ashland Cotton Co., 
Jewett City, Conn., shutting down their 
vhole steam power \ Curtis turbine 
va | within one week from date 
Va pl ‘ 1T) serTry ce 
mn ( ate 
S ti cently developed 
or G alternating current textile mill 
nexpensive, durabl ind 
ile 
\ push oper ind a pull closes t 
CR 1038 switch which is used for con 
necting small alte it ( nt motor 
lirectly to the line in sizes h.p. 110 
440 and 550 Its ind 220 volt 
This switch nee ers wl ( 








\RIABLE 


SPEED MOTOR OPERATING 


TENTEK FRAME AT 


WINDSOR PRINT 


WORKS 





PEARL 


re 
rm knitting machines 
well as in the f 


mec han S 


number of special flat 


shortage of machines « 


ind royalty 
rporated in 
construction 
ures is the entire elimination of 


ome 








aliow mspection ol 
] t } ttor + 
( cemel I protec 
( ( 1 t pener 
S I n¢ u Switcl 
either cove yen 

( sm Cal ( ) 
{ S ¢ s T SW tcl 


. 1 } 
t protective plug guards 


er at a Very 


he handle, totally 


wee Nor 


; 
WwW oltage 


automatic; with 
r¢ le ase ; 


trip tree irom 


STITCH 
MACHINE 


inks and links or pearl stitch 


ine is now being built in 
by the Grosser Knitting 
60 W. Broadway, New 


the war started a well 


plant was manitained to build 


This 


] in 
equly 


ased in mechanical 
rece ot experi- 
continuously turning 


knitting 


Tt Tis ge en 


f the links 


nks type made it advisable to go 
his particular field 


Several strik- 


novations in the construction of 
nachines are now controlled by the 
Knitting Machine C 


through 
agreements and will 
the new machines 
One of the strik- 


K itters 


machines \ 


hitherto 


patented 





with or 


KNITTING 
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} 


hinged sinker 
work and permitting the 
a much higher speed 
is practically eliminated 


the machines at 
a“ 


Need 


e breakage 





the goods are turned out perfect i 

itte al d Ciesift 

POMPON’ MACHINI 

\nother new machine manufactured 
1 he Grosser Knitting Ma- 
chine ¢ is for making pompons for 
toques, caps ds, scarfs, slippers and 
her imental purposes, which are 
h called for in the present styles 
sis a compact little machine, no big 
ger than a sewing machine, and can be 
laced on any sewing machine table. It 
requires oO! . h. p. to drive it and 
runs at speed of 1000 to 1200 revolu- 


tions per minute 


materia 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC., 
DEVELOPMENTS 
During the year 1915 the remarkabl 
system of seamless hosiery machinery 
ntroduced by Scott & Wilhams, Inc 
Boston, has been rounded out and de 


veloped so that now women’s hose, halt 


hose and misses’ hose may be produced 
n these machines with minimum 
labor and waste, and at a lower cost 
summariz the developments 
made by this concern: When the yeat 


1915 opened, Scott & Williams, Inc., had 
already placed on the market their mod 
, O and | 
favorably known as to need lit 


which 


f 


tle further description, embracing not 


for string worl 


machines ‘ 
hose and_ halt 


only plain 





and hand transferred 

hose but the ‘anti-run-back”” and 
turned welt hose, and half hose mad 
without a transfer. In January they 
introduced their Model G, which pr 
duced an improved form of automatic 
hy t ns < ] hose 
which has proved an economical substi 
tute for goods made by the method of 


hand transferring 

This machine was followed by va 
rious important attachments applicable 
to all their models. These were as fol 
lows 
attachment for inserting 
a mock seam in the ankle and foot of 


Crowtoot 


the stocking 


Split foot attachment by which the 
sole of the stocking may be of a dif- 
ferent yarn from the instep. This is 


is used, assuring accurate 
operation of 


No shearing or trim- 
ng is required and there is no waste of 
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done while the machine 1s rotating, so very construction, and 
that there is no loss of production. functions so satisfactorily that it may 
be operated with no more difficulty than 


These stockings may be made with a 
high spliced heel and plated with silk the ordinary plain machine of the re- 
Ilving cylinder type. 


if de sire d. 
\hile this is a new model of machine, 


Thread y which the high 
spliced heel and double sole float thread it has been designated by Scott & Will- 


simple in its 





cutter by 









is automatically cut out, which results iams, Inc., in accordance with the “Uni- é 
in a large saving of expensive yarn versal” principle, upon which all of their 
therwise wasted achines are constructed. By this is 
meant that any model of the same diam- 
eg tae ter and the same number of needles 
‘ : may be changed to any other model 
. Scott & Williams, Inc., have been most n 
successful with this method, since one I 
the things that has been most costly 1 
to the knitting mills in the past has been er 
that the development of new and im ar 
a proved knitting machines has made it sit 
necessary for them to discard machin- 
— ery that was perfectly serviceable, but I 
which had become out of date in that 
it would not produce the merchandize Al 
which the market demanded: 
Since Scott & Williams, Inc., estab- 
lished this “Universal” principle in their 
knitting machines, a mill operating ma- Br 
chinery of this type is entirely independ st 
ent of market changes, as the machines 21 
may, from time to time, be altered as aul 
the demand for goods made on new and Ing 
improved types of machinery arises \ 
NEW HOSIERY MACHINE 
\n important new machinery devel- \ 
opment in the hosiery field is the re- 
_* volving cylinder hosiery machine manu- \ 
factured by Paxton & O'Neill, of Phila- \ 
NEW “ MODEL Kk” MACHINE delphia. The new machine will make \ 
Striping attachment adapted to make either ladies’ hosiery or half-hose, and 
all kinds of stockings with three color it is a five-fingered yarn changing and \ 


plating machine. These yarn-changer 
fingers are continually and completely 
outside the path of the needles, with the 
result that they cannot come into contact 

\ll around lace attachment for mak with the needles, even when in the ‘ 
ing lace stitches all around the leg  ‘aised position of making heel and toe. 
when desired and in the instep, but 
leaving the back of the ankle and _ the 
sole plain 

Tipping attachment for tipping a por 
tion of the heels and toes with different 
kind or color of yarn from the rest 
of the heel and toe 

Devices for 


stripes 

attachment for making 
stitches in the front 
of the leg and instep 


I act front 
stockings with lac¢ 


automatically preparing 
the machine for transfer: By this is 
meant devices for nse on machines em- 


ploying the hand transfer method by 
which the needles are leveled auto 
matically and the latch ring is auto 


matically raised and lowered so that 
the moves operator 
With these 
which are cov- 
y Standard Ma- 
chine Company, under which Scott & 
Williams, Inc., are licensed, all that the 


necessary by the 
are reduced to a minimum 
needle leveling devices, 
1] 


ered by patent, 


owned by 








operator has to do is to place the point 
ring on the needles, remove it again 
and start the mac reducing the time 
of transferring to about six seconds, 
greatly i1 S tl duction th 
chi L. 
e gs 
HINE 
In addition to the bove improv 
ments, Scott & Walliams, Inc... brought 
out a new machine for women’s hoss 
for making a “fashioned welt’ which 
they designate as their “Model K.” T] S 
machine produces women’s hose with SS 


inturned knitted welt, similar to that 
produced on full fashioned 


It has all the features of the 


machines 
othe r 











models, each stocking being dropped 
from the machine complete, except for ever 
the looping of the toe It is fitted witl ustmen 
five yarn changing fingers, inserts an eit 
“anti-run-back” course, and, the welt run 
being knitted on the machine, has all the give 
elasticity of the fabric, and may be NEW HOSIERY MACHINE $ simp] 
made as wide as desired : This is a decided advantage, as it pre- €rtio 
Consequently, this machine not only vents the breakage of needles. A strip- hine h 
makes a perfect seamless stocking for ing attachment can readily be adjusted Ustmen} 
women, but produces this stocking at a to the machine which will make stripes f Indie 


greatly reduced cost. The machine is in three distinct colors if desired in any 





p- 
“d 
es 
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th or in any part of the stocking. 
SMOOTH OPERATION 

he main drive consists of a simple 
hanical movement with an entire 
ence of complicated gearing. Every 

is perfectly accessible for instant 
stment. The machine may be op- 

ed at high speed and has an easy 

n while operating on heel and toe, 

e in accordance with the usual type 
axton & O’Neill machine, it also 

s the ease and smoothness of oper- 
due to the high character of its 
anical construction, with a result- 

iI fine quality of produced. 
7 well known easy angle of the pick- 
ers of the Paxton & O'Neill machines 
are also used, with the smooth rocking 


goods 


sinkers also identical with this make of 
ine. The machine is well adapted 
i ne gauge silk goods. 


AUTOMATIC HOSIERY 


CHINE 
eral important improvements hav« 
during the year by the H 
builders of automatic 


MA- 


made 
Brinton ~o.. 


seamless and ribbed knitting machinery, 
213 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. A new 
automatic hosiery knitter of the revol\ 
ing cylinder type, known as the “ Model 
C”’ is heing offered to the trade, which 





AUTOMATIC HOSIERY MACHINE 


S yarn changer fingers and pos- 


Ss 1 number of features not found 
r makes. It has non-friction 

heed and rocking sinkers, a combi- 
Nation producing the finest quality of 
There is a screw adjustment 
n every adjustable part, so that all ad- 


ustments are positive, all guesswork 
elt liminated. The machine can be 
Tun a very high rate of speed, and 


giv large output. The transferring 
‘simple and convenient, very few hand 
Per-tions being required. The ma- 
has a great range of stitch ad- 
istment, so that the foot and ankle 
I ies’ hose can be knit as tight as 


his 
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desired, and the top exceptionally loose. 
FRENCH WELT RIBBER 

They have also brought out a French 

welt ribber and a dogless dial attach- 

ment for ribbers Che French welt rib- 


] } 


ber has two feeds and is equipped with 


the two-speed drive lt is simple in 
construction, only a few extra parts be- 
ing required, rm tubular welt m1 


duced by this machine is different from 
the French welt produced on any othet 
make. The end of the yarn which is 
left after separating the tops on the 
French welt ribber is tied in, so that 
if it is pulled the welt will not open, the 
same as on the old style of French 
welt. 

The dogless dial attachment has all 
the advantages of machines of this typ 
and in addition the construction con 
tains many features. The main 
support of the dogless attachment has 
a three-point bearing, the three legs ot 
the spider resting on three posts which 
are fastened on the bed of the machin 
[he stop motion or yarn stand of th 

fastened securely to th 
yoke or crossbar, and has no connec- 
tion whatever with the dial shaft, so 
that any difference in the weight of the 
bobbins will not affect the working 
the machine \ny parts that wear out 
or break on this attachment can easily) 
be replaced without replacing the main 
parts of the attachment. 

They also have made a number 
minor improvements on their machines 
within the past year and employ a corps 
of designers insuring continued prog 


ress 


good 


machine is 


PATENT CARD CLEANER 


The elimination of foreign matte 
from wool, cotton, or other textile 
fibres has always been a_ problem 


These 


evenness of the 


impurities not only cause un 
roving, and trouble on 
the mule or frame, but their presence 
in the yarn results in a chain of incon- 
veniences, loss of time, breakage, etc., 
on looms and knitting machines. 

It is a well known fact that the first 
and second strippers of the cards throw 
out a large amount of shives, etc., 
which drop on the rollers below, and 


pass through the machines, or else r¢ 





PATENT CARD 


- ow 


main in the card 


ing the quality of the web, and I 
sequently the quality of the roving at 
yarn. Many carders use sl ! ns 
catch the waste which from time 
time has to be removed by n¢ 
[his necessitates the utmost care an 
ttentior 1 the part of the hel s 
otherwise lumps may be caught by th 


strippers, and damage inflicted to tl 
web and card clothing 

Messrs. G. Josephy’s Erben are buile 
ing a device which not only catches th 
foreign matter, but removes same aut 
matically and without necessitating the 
least amount of attention 

This so-called card cleaner consists of 
a sheet iron pan b, which is attached 
to the stripper a. It serves the purpose 


of separating from the stock the larger 


; =e ger 
part of the impurities loosened by t 
breast and feed rollers, and removing 


them. 

The shaft c carries a number of 
shovels d, which are about 4 inches 
apart. The shovels rest on the bottom 
of the pan band travel in this posi- 


tion about 5 inches toward the open 


end of the pan, thus gradually remoy 
ing the waste and dropping it into the 
waste box \t the end of their 5 inch 
trip, the shovels are lifted from the 
pan and returned t 
where they again are lowered into th 


their starting point, 


pan, and resume their work The n 
tion of traveling, lifting ‘ S 
ing 1s pertormed fast 1g 

t he v he 2 S 
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large per { ext s along the 
entire lengt] t the bottom of the tub 
and connects with the suction side 
the circulating pump he direction of 
circulatior s tl 1 tl central 
pipe outwa I] ctions through 
+] g ds cot ned pockets 

The centrifugal pur s ample size 
nd so proportioned as t recirculate 
t ‘ re vol e ot lquor about once 





amount of waste which might injur 
work of the | 
can easily be attached to any system of 
carding machines, and its ethciency at 


stability have secured it many friends 


among the mill men all 


worl 
NOW MAD} 


Josephy’s patent card cleaner 1s now 
being built in this country by The Lehn 
ert Textile Company, 184 Summer 5St., 
Boston, Mass., who are the representa 
tives of Messrs. G kerben 
Che American made products which ar: 
being distributed by The Lehnert Tex 
tile Company are of the same high class 
factory I 


Josephy’s 


workmanship for which th: 


G. Josephy’s FErben is well-known 


CLEANER 


“ HURRICANE” ROTARY-CIRCU- 
LATING DYEING AND BLEACH- 
ING MACHINE 


| Yr 
tary-¢ culati I l icnil 
I} hie t 
mac l The Philadelpl 
Drvin lachi ( 6/21 (serma 
t » A Phil Ip! Pa., duri tl 
- | t tocl 
roused reat interest Heretofore bot 


the rotary and circulating types dy 
ing machines have been used with con 
siderable success, but 
chine is unique in that it possesses thi 
good features of both the rotary and 
circulating types, without objectionable 
features 

The inner cylinder is slowly revolved 
first in one direction and then in the 
other, while at the same time the goods 
contained in the various pockets of the 
cylinder are continually subjected to a 
positive circulation of the liquor by 
means of a centrifugal pump. A larg: 
perforated pipe extends through the 
centre of the inside cylinder and serves 
for both the axis of this cylinder and 
\nother 


the discharge for the pump 


ry two minutes Chis positive cir 


} 1 
insures thorougl 


culation penetration 
results. The 
is of great ad 

f quicker 
power and 
leaching, the 


ind absolutely uniform 
short, concentrated bat! 
vantage trom the standpoint 
dyeing, cost of 


When 


machine has the 


dyeing, 
steam used for 
same advantages, and 
similar economies are secured 

The operation of the machine is ex- 
tremely simple. The loading and un- 
loading of the accom- 
plished at the same time, so that a con- 
siderable saving in time is accomplished 
pump which is used for re- 
circulating the when dyeing. 
after treating is used to 
draw the liquor into the machine from 
the storage tank. In the same way, the 
liquor 1s drawn back into the tank by 
the pump. A simple combination of 
valves is all that is required for the 
these 


goods may be 


The same 
liquor 
bleaching or 


iccomplish various 


The goods do not roll or become 
tangled because of the 


tion of the pockets 


special construc 
\ll operations are 


one machine without any 


further handling TI ibsence of 
handling and freedom from tangling or 
ughing up, make it possible to dye 
bisach er ay eee sian i f sill 
( ? irtificial silk 1 ry with 
the use of dye bags Furthermore 
Is handled in this latest improved 
1 chine ha i ft finisl nd hett 
) nce 
These machines are built in variou 


with cylinders made of 


| bronze or special metals 
ccording to requirements 
Recent installations have been made 


at the following mills: 
Aveock Hosiery Mills 
urg, Tenn.: William F 
Riverside, N. J 


South Pitts 
Taubel, Inc 
Chipman Knitting 


} 


Mills, Easton, Pa.; Henry Taubel & 
Son. Riverside, N. J.; Thomas \W. Buck, 
Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sullo- 


way Mills, Franklin, N. H 


DEVICE FOR CARD FLATS 


It is well known by practical 
mill man that there comes a time when 
the chains carrving the top flats on 
cards get so hadly worn that the flats 


ever\ 
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bends come in contact 
plate, and also fall 





with the stripping 


away from the discs, allowing the top 
flat stripping comb to strike, thus dull- 
ing the on the flats and resulting 
in poor ding. 


overcome these difficul- 
adjustments are made to 
tighten chains and when the limit of 
this adjustment is reached one or more 





flats may be taken out. But this tight- 
ening of the chains only increases the 
tension and causes them to wear still 


more rapidly until the distance between 
center f the lugs on the flats is 

han the pitch of the sprockets 
driving them and new chains would be 
required to bring the flats back in 


n in relation to the discs. 
Morton & An- 
whereby a per- 
pair is made, allowing the 


levice is ffered DY 
e\ ell, Mass., 
manent 
1 T the chains, and whicl 
tely overcomes the above troubles 
less than that inci- 
to their renewal. 
[he principle involved is in having 


of the sprockets contact with 


¢ + scl 
a ery mucli 


the lugs on the flats only at the top of 
é thus keeping the chains in 
tens round the discs, thereby mak- 


ng it mechanically impossible for the 


wire on to strike the stripping 





plate when leaving the bends, keeping 
the flats tight on the discs so that the 
rrect adjustment of the stripping 


mb with relation to the flats is always 


1ined and preventing it from in- 





his device is easily applied in the 
mill, and is giving entire satisfaction on 
several hundred cards on which it is al- 


eady in use 


DEVELOPMENT OF BALLBEAR- 
ING APPLICATIONS TO 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


ring applications to 


| textile 


chinery are increasing each year, and 
r 


the successful development 


S 
of the ballbearing twister spindle as 
made by Fales & Jenks, of Pawtucket 
.. I. These spindles are made in sizes 
114 to 4% inches whorl, for both 
lt and tape-driven spindles 
Ballbearings have also been succes 
lly applied to cotton pickers on the 
main cylinder and fan shafts of ma 


vell 


Saco-L« 








chine 
s 1 
+ T 
> \ +. 
ri ie 
’ ASS., 
4 
’ iss 
Ar bearing application de 
l ng this year is their use on 
ton fans, as made by the B. F. Sturte- 
nt Co., of Hyde Park, Mass hes¢ 
fans include their cotton exhausters and 
volume hese three developments 
ve been made carefully and after long 
experimentation on the part of the 
unufacturers before they have put 


used is 
bearing, manufactured by 
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In each of these cases the ballbearing 
the SKF self-aligning ball- 
the SKF 
Ballbearing Co., 50 Church St., New 
York. These ballbearings are particu- 


larly adapted to the textile industry, the 





struction being such that the shaft 





TAPE SPINDLI 
FALES 


SPINDLE 


BAND 
MADE BY 
FACTURING CO 


N TWISTER SPINDLES 


& JENKS MAN 


or spindle upon which the bearings are 
mounted, can deflect without binding tie 
ballbearings. These ballbearings are of 
the double row construction, the balls 
and races being made of Swedish cruci- 
ble steel. 


BANNER KNITTING MACHINE 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Good progress has been made during 
the year by the Hemphill Mfg. Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., in developing many 
important improvements to the Banner 
full automatic hosiery machine, which 
is their latest production. Efforts are 
constantly made to reach the highest 
possible quality of production, simplic- 
ity of construction and to provide prac- 


tical attachments for effects called for 

y the trade The new extra fine 
gauge models, a 260-needle machine 
with a 334-inch cylinder adapted for 


either ladies’ hosiery or half hose, and 
a 280-needle, 34-inch diameter model 
for making high grade seamless stock- 
ings, have been brought out. The style 
tendency toward striped hosiery was 
anticipated. Both the 260 and 280-nee 


dle Banner machines were given ex 
haustive tests in actual mill work and 
several refinements of construction in- 
troduced before formally offered to the 
trade¢ 

Phe new striping full automatic Ban 
ner machine is as simple in construc n 
is it is in operation. It is built into th 
machine on the cam shaft, and is oper 
ted by an independent gear from the 


main shaft, and can be quickly set 
rake inv nun } 1 w ] stripes 
vith any desired spa id can 

n any number of yarn changes with 
vhich the machine is equipped. Just 


able pride is taken in the great numbet 
Banner machines that have beer 
Id, over 23,000 being in 


ration in American 


AUTOMATIC BOARDING, DRY- 
ING AND STRIPPING 
MACHINE 
Several new features | 
automatic boarding, dry 
hosiery 


Pf 
successtu 


mills 


iave been added 
to the Proctor 
ing and stripping machine for 
which was recenily put on the market 
by the Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Co., Philadelphia. One of new 
features is the improved holding-down 
device to prevent the stockings from 
slipping while drying. This i 


these 


device 1S 





made of wire screen, which allows the 
tops of the stockings to dry and presses 
them at the same time. 

This machine makes it possible for 
one man to board twice as many stock- 
ings as can be handled by the old 
method. Boarding stockings by the old 
method requires fourteen operations, 
whereas the work can be done on the 
Proctor machine with only two opera- 
tions, the machine doing the rest of the 
work. All the man has to do is to 
pick up the stocking and put it on the 
board. The machine takes the stocking 
to the dryer, it dries it, removes it from 
the dryer and from the board, piles and 
counts the stockings in dozens, and then 
carries the empty board back to the 
man, who puts another stocking on it. 
As a result, half of the time ordinarily 
required is saved. A stop watch test 
shows that half of the operator’s time 
by the old method is taken up by op- 
erations which are eliminated by the 
Proctor machine. 

This automatic boarding, drying and 
stripping machine is now built in two 
types, one for ladies’ kose and one for 
half hose, and the work turned out by 
each machine is equally satisfactory. 
The machines are drying anywhere 
from 50 to 250 dozen pairs per day. 


NEW SCOURING MACHINE 

\ new scouring machine is being put 
m the market by the Klauder-Weldon 
Dyeing Machine Company of Amster- 
dam, N. Y., and Huddersfield, England, 
which is meeting with high favor in the 
trade. It is constructed on the well- 
known principle of conveying the yarn 
through the bath by means of double 
aprons. Heretofore the serious ovjec- 
tions to this type of machine was the 
amount of floor space required, the fre- 
quent need of repairs, and the difficulty, 

account of the inaccessipuity of the 
parts, of making repairs. 

In the new machine an established 
proven method of carrying the 
yarn is used; the floor space has been 
reduced over one-half ; greater cleansing 
efficiency has been obtained by the use 
of oscillating carrier frames; all parts 
are made readily accessible by utilizing a 
hoist to lift the self-contained conveyor 
system out of the vat and it is easily 
replaced since the anchor boxes locate 
and hold it in position; the production 
has been and the delivery 
of from 12,000 pounds up per day is 
condition of 


1 
and 


increased, 


assured, according to the 
the yarn. 

In testing the conveyor the bundles 
were increased from five to ten skeins to 
the bundle and they were handled with 
equal facility since the tension of the 
conveying aprons is regulated by heavy 
springs which insures perfect clamping 

f the yarn and eliminates any tendency 
to roll or tangle 

Using the junction roll 


luces the floor space « ccupied as it 





feature re- 
per 
mits of building the courses of carrying 
iprons one above the other rather than 
carrying it out horizontally in one long 


course \ material advantage of this 
nstruction is that the yarn is carried 
ctly to the bottom of the vat from 
vhere it ascends, by successive stages 


luring the washing process, throwing 
ff the dirt and sediment as it ap- 
proaches the final squeezing before pass- 
ing to the next vat and during which 
time it is j the travel and 
treatment in explaining the 
peration. 

The Klauder-Weldon aprons are made 
from chain with a round boss on the 
inner side of each link. These bosses 
are drilled to form cups or sockets into 
which the ends of the round cold rolled 
steel rods or cross bars are inserted. 
Rivets through the lugs and ends of the 
bars secure them in place and eliminate 


subjected to 


described 
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any chance of the chain spreading or 
otherwise getting out of alignment. 
Aprons made in this way are consider- 
ably greater than those made by riveting 
the bars to the chain. 

The drive of this machine is of the 
enclosed type having two speeds, which 
enables the user to take advantage of 
different conditions of the stock. It is 
adapted for pulley, sprocket or direct- 
connected motor drive, and the machine 
is equipped throughout with guards, 
automatic stops and safety devices t 
prevent accidents to the operator. 


































































NEW KLAUBER-WELDON MACHINE 


The yarn is placed on the feed tabl 
“A” where it is engaged between the 
two conveyor aprons and is carried di 
rectly to the bottom of the vat and being 
squeezed as it passes around the center 
“B” it continues around the oscillating 
center “C.” The frames of centers “C” 
and “F” are pivoted at 3 and 4 and they 
oscillate with a gentle swinging move- 
ment, in which one frame raises while 
the other is lowered and vice versa, 
which casts off the dirt and sediment 
that has been loosened and in addition 
keeps the bath thoroughly mixed. 

From “C” the yarn passes on to “D’ 
where it leaves the inner apron and is 
carried between the junction roll and 
outer apron at “E” where, since the 


yarn has now been sufficiently soak 





DIAGRAM OF NEW MACHINE 


it receives the first heavy squeeze un 
the liquor (the pressure here is re 
lated by springs at 2) and is again ta! 
up by the aprons and carried thr 
“F” and “G,” where the washing m 
ment and squeezing operations are 
peated, and then on through the I: 
squeeze rolls at ‘“H” and into the 
section 
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Use daylight IN your plant 


Lowe Brothers Mill White reflects DAYLIGHT from wall to wall until the rm 
whole plant is flooded with light. The whole force is brightened into renewed , 


A 


activity, which reflects itself in increased production. 
Make YOURS a DAYLIGHT plant. Get a few barrels of “ 
Tenn 


~ © : Sheth 
Mill White iy 

and have the interior of your plant made bright with light. S : | 
Lowe Brothers Mill White works well, spreads evenly, HAS GREAT HIDING ay ke 
POWER, wears long and faithfully, and leaves a good surface for repainting. Pe og 
It is washable, efficient, economical. Boat 
Tell us about how much surface you have to cover, and we will quote on the wien 
minimum quantity needed. Heo 
‘ Canada 


Get our Mill White Book. Which tells, in detail, HOW and WHY it will 
a pay you to use MILL W HITE 


and the reasons why you will be benefitted if you insist on 


getting LOWE BROTHERS MILL WHITE. 


kK 


She Lowe Brothers Company 


484 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


New York Jersey City Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 





Boston 
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Bader and David Buck; Women's 
nion Suits; 2 sewing machines; 5 knit- 
ng machines. 
asant Gap. Millheim Knitting & Mfg. 
ompany; Hosiery; 50 knitters; 6 loopers; 
0 ribbers; electric. (Branch of Millheim.) 
tland. Kistler, A. W.; Children’s Ho- 






ery. (Establishing branch of East 
oudsburg.) 

kertown Quakerknit Knitting Mills 
iul L, Hafler, Drexel Blidg., Phila., and 
vis Fluck purchased 3-story brick 


iill, talled machinery of old Quaker 
vn Knitting Mills, and will manufacture 
imless hosiery in cotton and mercerized; 
talling new machinery to manufacture 

ited hosiery, and will sell direct 
m Philadelphia office, 35 Drexel Bldg. 
ling Chasox Underwear Mills; 810 

Vindsor Street; Chas H, Cox, buyer; 
i's and Boy's Athletic Shirts; 8 cotton 

ndles; 5 sewing machines; 6 knitting 





ling Consumers Direct Mills; Gilbert 
Seamless Cotton and Mercerized Ho- 

and Half Hose; 8 loopers; 8 knitters; 

ic; sell direct; Robt. McCain, buyer; 

ly 6 to 2/60 
ling Taubel, William F., Inc.; 6th and 
stnut Sts.; Hosiery. (Branch of River- 
le, N. J.) 

s lkill Haven Harner, J.; Margaretta 

Women's Ribbed Cotton Underwear; 
gauge; 12 sewing machines; 16 knit- 
g machines; electric; finish. (Took over 

of A. H. Kline.) 

Ss ngton Hawk, George W Co,; Fine 
uge Seamless Hosiery; built new mill 
replace burned plant in Reading. 

s dale. Slatedale Knitting Mills; Eugene 
Krum, prop.; Children’s Hosiery; 10 
itters; 12 ribbers; 5 loopers; steam; buy 

30/2, 50/2, 70/2 C. P. mercerized 

S g City Keystone Stocking Mills; $25,- 

E. C. Matlack, pres.; John Lindauer, 

John Scott, Jr., treas.; Seamless Cot- 

ind Merc. Hosiery; 100 knitters; 25 
ers; @lectric; finish; sell direct; N. Y. 
e, 74 Leonard Street; buy cotton and 
re yarns. 

~ iry. Gass, I. Clyde; 521 Packer Street; 
ery; 4 knitters; electric. (Will make 
ges in company and add machinery.) 
W sboro. Waynesboro Knitting Co.; 
: 00; John B. Eader, pres., treas. and 
er; Ladies’ Cotton Knit Underwear; 8 
knitting and 40 sewing machines; elec- 
sell direct; took over Waynesboro 

t of J. C. Roulette & Son, Hagers- 

Md 

Rhode Island, Providence. Providence Knit- 
t Company D. J. Maloney, prop.; 40 

ra St; 3athing Suits and Je ys; 

6 knitting and 8 sewing machines; steam; 

4. J. Armstrong, 349 Broadway, N. Y., s 

agt John F. Maloney, buyer; buys 2/30s, 

é ‘ 2/14s worsted, single 30s worsted, 
d 8/1, 1/9 cotton. 

South Carolina, Blacksburg. Volunteer Knit- 
ting Mills; $5,600; Chas. Baber, pres.; J. G 
Sapoch, treas, and buyer; Men's and Wom- 
el Hosiery; 25 knitting machines; steam. 

Tennessee, Chattanooga. Nick-a-Jack Ho- 
siery Mills; 322 Market St.; $30,000; Chas. 
R. Hyde, pres.; T. Walter Fred, treas. and 
buyer; J. O. Dills, supt.; Men’s Artificial 
Silk Half Hose; 10 knitting machines; 
electric; dye and finish; Robt. P. Steele 
ind R. T. Edwards, selling agts, 

Newport Kyker, J. W.; Hosiery; gasoline; 
buy coarse yarns, white and colored; 15 
knitting machines; enlarging plant. 

Shelbyville. Robinson-McGill Mfg. Co.; $65,- 
00 T. M, Robinson, pres.; W. J. MeGill, 
treas I. L. Power, buyer; Men’s Ribbed 
Union Suits; 12 knitting and 35 sewing 
machines; dye; electric. 














Soddy Richmond Hosiery Mills; Garnett 
Andrews, Chattanooga, pres. and buyer; 
Wi Lane, supt.; Seamless Hosiery; 100 


knitting machines; R. P, Steele, 346 


Broadway, s. agts.; built new brick build- 
I 100 by 50 feet, with boiler house, 40 
t s feet; branch of Richmond Hosiery 
M Rossville, Ga, 


Washington, Seattle. Coast Knitting Co.; 
Seiro Shibagaki, 824 Main St.; Cotton 
H ery; dye and finish 
t Rainier Knitting Co., In¢ $10,000 
Ferdinand Street; W. P. Dehen, pres 
mer.; Joseph Stigler, treas.; C. Dehen 


Se 








8 Sweaters, Hosiery and Knit Goods; 
tting and 3 sewing machines (For 
Dehen & Schmitt.) 
Wisconsin, Brodhead Brodhead Knitting 
iny J. C. Berryman, pres.; D. E 
H kel treas George J Schmitz, supt 
iver Sweaters, Underwear and Ho- 
knitters; sell direct 
Canada, British Columbia, Vancouver Sel 
I Garment Co,; 976 Granville St 
Brit Columbia Vancouver Univers 
kK ng Co A. C. Cohen, prop.; Sweat- 
! Sweater Coats for Men, Women 
hildren; 24 spindles; 7 sewing ma- 
10 knitting machines; electric; sell 
Dund Wright, Jan Sr Woo 


. Kincardine, Circle-Bar Knitting 
$50,000; Wm Mitchell pre ind 
W. G. Keebler, supt Cashmere 
s j 


nd Cotton Hosiery for Men, Women 
dren; steam; sell direct (built new 


Toronto Masenger, J.; 181 Will 
St Men's Woolen Half Hose 
nt Toronto Thomson Knitting Co 


Ul W. Adams, Supt.; W. W. Thomson 








Ce ind Mercerized Hosiery for 
M Women and Children; 100 knitting 
sewing machines; plant at London, 

irned; started new plant here 
roronto Wear r Hosiery Co.; 49 
B irst Pe Men's Socks (built new 
suet Montreal Elite Hosiery Co.; 31 
N Dame St.; Military Socks; 15 knit- 


machines; electric; F. R. Sylvester, 
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Quebec, Sherbrooke Kayser, Julius & Co.; Lowe Waterside Mills, Inec.; $50,000; Jas 
Frontenac St.; Silk Gloves (Branch of R. Howlett, pres Clive E. Hockmeyer, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) treas Convert Velvets Velvetines Cor- 


duroys, et 


NEW SILK MILLS Sharon American Core-Twine Co $100,- 
























































100 Lyon Weyburn (53 State St Bos- 

Connecticut, Danbury Imperial Silk Works; ton), pres.; W. F. Flint, treas. a buyer; 
Highland Ave.; $50,000; Geo. E. von Gal, rwit et 
pres treas and buyer; Mr Gantert, Spring a Bozart Rug ¢ $50.000: Wm 
supt Hat Bands, Braids and Cords; elec- M \ p ind treas Fiber and 
tric; sell direct Other Rug 

New Jersey, Camden. Feather, S. & Co.; 110 Westboro Novelty Weaving Company é 
Erie St.; Samuel Feather, William Ave- Br im Str t $1 0 Stilln I 
yard Artificial Silk Tops, Yarns for Knit- irk s. and supt Joh P. T 
ting 2 cards: 2 worsted combs; Samuel treas nd ive rm r T Tie 1} 
Feather, buyer; buys artificial silk waste Silk Beltins Shirtinegs 20 n s 
(Formerly at Chester, Pa.) direct 

Pater Brown, Jacob P. Silk Company; Michigan, An: Arbor An Arbor Lace 
»2 Garfield Ave.; $20,000; Jacob P. Brown, Company $10,000 Charles 1] Gallup 
pres Ce Weiss, sec and treas.; Com- pres.; W m M. Laird, treas Curtains, 
mission Winding, Warping and Entering; Draperies and I ; 

9 warping machines, 11 winders and 9 Mississippi, Meridian Mississippi Fiber Co 
enterers $35,000 r I Wainwright pre R s 

Patersor Crystal Silk Co.; Todd Mill; $20,- Osler. tre nd lye! Tam Kers} 
000 Joseph Rambam, pres.; Louis Rut- supt Absorbent Cottor direct 
kin, treas Broad Silks; 22 looms; sell New Hampshire, Milford Milford Mfg. ¢ 
direct Maut \ Goldman, agt nd buyer 

Paterso! Eagle, J. H. & C. K., Inc.; John hos M. Morris ipt.; Jut Lit 
Bentley mana Taffetas and Linings; Union Canvas: ¢ ms stean und 1 
installed SQ looms ir Lynch Mill for a ter ell direct 
branch plant; main mill at Shamokin, Pa New Jersey, Dundee Lake Crew's Silk Fin- 

Paterson Lincoln Silk Company; Tie Silks shing & Piece Dye Works Paterson 
started annex plant in Van Vlanderin building new silk finishing plant to cost 
Mill; installed 42 broad silk looms about $500,000 

Paterson Meredith, Ernest; building new Hoboken Progressive Silk Finishing 
silk throwing mill on Carroll St., between 622 Clinton St.: Fini ing Silk Good 
Park Ave (Establishing branch here of Paterson 

Paterson Saratoga Silk Co.; Samuel Less- Paterson De Lauder Finishing Co.: No 
ler; Essex Mill; Broad Silks; ‘ Paterson: Thos De Lauder pres F 

Paterson Willem Silk Co Brietenstein sec. and treas Finishing 
Ave Broad Silks; 24 looms Ribbons 

Tuckahoe Eagle Broad Silk Co.; Jas. Potts Patersor Fiory Dyeing & Printing Co 7 
supt. and buyer; Broad Silks 30 looms Butler St $50,000; Dyeing of Art. Silk 
gasoline EK. C. Rolker, 44 E. 23d St New Silk Ribbons; Skein Printing of Art. Silk 
York, s. agts Cottor Worsted, et 

West Hoboken. Frueh, Walter; Monastery Paterson Empire Piece Dyeing & Finish 
St. & Kerrigan Ave.; Embroideries ing Co 66 George St.; $25,000; Jean M 

New York, New York City Kahn & Rosen- Thomas, pres. and supt Michael E. Man- 
thal; 36 E. 31st St Broad Silks ley trea and buyer Dyeing and 

North Carolina, Vaidese Waldensian Swiss Finishing Piece Goods; steam and 
Embroidery Co.; $27,000; W. C Ervin, electric 
pre HI Clot, treas and buyer Em- New Brur vick Nixon Nitration Works; 
broidery of all kinds; electric sell direct; Metuchen Lewis Nixon, prop Nitrating 
vi begin manufacturing about Jan 1 Cottor electric power; Stanhope Nixon 
191¢ buver 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Lyon Silk Com- Patersor Paterson Bleachery: 52 Warren 
pany The Albert Bamber, prop Frank St $100,000 Charles K McLaughlir 
ford Com. Coners, Spoolers and Winders ind buyer; Michael H. Doyle, treas 
of Silk ilso Dealers in Hosiery Clips, Odd les F Lynch, agt Albert Meyer, 
Lot Raw and Dyed Silks of All Kinds; 2 : Commission Bleaching, Dyeing and 
vinders l coner; gas, hir Cotton Piece Goods 

Philadelphia Pacific Embroidery Co.; Wm Hoboken. Rapid Dyeing & Bleaching 
Schwartz, prop. and supt.; Mascher and Company; $50,000; Embroidery Nets, Dye- 
rurner Sts.; I. Soloman, mgr.; Swiss Em- ing, Bleaching and Finishing. 
broideries; 15 machines; sell direct; buy New York, Dryden G. B. P. Linen Com- 
mere. yarns pany; Linen Batting, Cleaned and Carded 
senton Harbred Silk Company William J Upholstery Tow (Operating old Dryden 
Hartman, pres. and buyer; M. S. Bredhen- Woolen Mill.) 
ner, treas.; Geo. A. Moore, supt. Silk Farmingdale. Independent Silk Dyeing Com- 
Throwing; 12,000 spindles (Built new pany; $50,000; F. C. Wettlaufer, pres.; R 
mill. Branch of Algonquin Silk Co., Shick- A Weber, treas.; Skein Silk Dyeing. 
shinny, Pa.) (Built new brick mill, 60 by 260 feet.) 

Childs. Stone Silk Co.; $25,000; establish- Haverstraw Sheehan Silk Dyeing Co.; Jo- 
ing a silk mill here; reported that men seph W. Sheehan, pres.; Charles F. Frey- 
connected with Stone Coal Company inter- fogle, treas.; Frank Schmidt, supt.; Skein 
ested Silk Dyeing; steam. 

Dorrancetown Duplan Silk Company; built Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Ashdale Bleach- 
new silk throwing plant, including 40,000 ery; Frankford Ave. above Lehigh Ave.; 
spindles: also new steam and electric Thos. E. Ashdale, mgr.; Bleach Hosiery, 
power plant to develop 1,000 h.p. (Branch Underwear, Turkish Towels and Cotton 
of Hazleton.) Fabrics; steam and electric. (Capacity, 

Dunmore Cardiff Silk Throwing Co.; $25,- 8,000 Ibs. daily.) (Contemplate installing 
000; Jas. J. Cardiff, pres. and buyer; P. a department with special machinery for 
D. Manley, treas.: Silk Throwing; electric. bleaching and finishing cotton fabrics, also 

Easton Edirose Silk Co.; erecting new silk plant for dyeing logwood colors on ho- 
mill on N. 4th St siery.) 

Kulpmont. Eagle, J. H. & C. K., Ine.; build- Philadelphia Germania Bleach Work 
ing new broad silk mill, 5 stories, 60 by Kensington and Allegheny Aves Peroxide 


238 feet, brick and steel; expect to start 
operations about spring, 1916, with 260 


looms. (Branch of Shamokin, Pa.) Important 


Quakertown Richland Silk Throwing Com- 


pany; $15,000: W. Little, pres.; Thomas 
Potts, R. G. Williams, COTTON 






































supt.; buyer: Silk 
Throwing (Operating in building of the Alabama, HWufaula Glenola Cotton Mi 
Quakertown Knitting Mills; owned hy taken over 1} new corporation and ne 
Quakertown Silk Mills.) machiner vill be added for the manu 
Shamokin. Eagle, J. H. & C. K ng factu f yar ‘ et roduct 
new power plant and remodeling } £ f I ! it Jar 
for new silk mill to employ from 1 0 to Selma \ Cr k Mfg. Co ( W Ta 
1,200 hands ‘mr, pt Milton Saylor, trea Rober 
Shamokit Star Silk Throwing Compat : : 7 (Ta 2 f Va 
$40 i) P KY } Rar 1 Tot I - 7 | ( ttor M ( ) 
ey ce-pre W. K. Heffelfinger ‘ s . ; . : 
William Wayne Wirgman, trea Silk Georgia, Forsyth Forsyth ¢ 
Throwing building 1 amen? 3 1 900 $30.0 R: P. Bi h pre 
feet lone nd wil) natall new machiner. kt | Per It tre ind buve 
Siegfried. Feldhege Silk Mfg. Co lilt new NOW EGR os eae acti 
mill and are installing machinery rd 10 spind electric 
» rea tior f he Star 
Canada, Ontario rside Silk Mill (R a ' 
McCormick & t I Water Street So Sear ery 
Silk Throw Silk and Art. Silk Con hae: , ate 
Winding for Knitting Trades 1.200 spin- stock purchased by J W ( 
dles water cord N CS nd company) 
vith M. L. Cannon, pres., and F. S. Ether 
dge trea Cannon Mills, selling agent 
MISCELLANEOUS NEW MILLS eats 
‘ 5 Maryland, [altimor Mt Vernon-Wood 
Connecticut, Niantic: The Thames Dyeing ’ M Duck, 7 ‘ et 
& Bleaching Co.; $30,000: Thos. G. Haney epaide i with capital st 600 
y R ipt ind buver Tohr Cc Geary a0 Geo, Cator, pre Tot Y 
trea B vc} Nitrating } tine na , and tr 
Srniny ( ttor t¢ Yr ind ectr ge 
coreg Massachusetts, Lostor Ever tik Ir 
Georgia, Rome Southerr Bleachery Co as L. , aceon cg 8. ~ 
Ine $25000: J. F. Allison. nre R ! Martir re W rag eee vice 
ea ‘7 >} , -. pr ur r mgr ohn Abbott, vice- 
Oy ite] d. treas Clean and Bleacl oO pré nd counsel; John E. Page, treas 
tom. Fiber Walter L. Martin, sec.; Charles B, Stretch, 
Illinois, Chicago. Walliser, H. F. Co.: 434 ee) ae Wilwyn Herbert, asst 
S. Wabash Ave.; $25,000; H. F. Walliser ne Elastic Webbing, Shoe Goring 
pr I I W er, trea O. Wal- Braids, Cords, et N. Y. office, 346 Broad- 
r, supt. and buyer; Upholstery Trim- vay. (Mills at Bridgeport, Conn.; Brock- 
I or Tasse / ind Fringes ss tor Oo} ea and Lowe Mass ind Bay- 
rY & knitting mae nes etric SF 
£ 1 ' N. J.) 
direct: } 8 to 60 mer » /28-2/36 wor a 
ted sia ded : : = ene Clinton Sterling Mills; James Tattersal 
sted k floss and twis | : 
rop Turkist owel moved from Ph 
Massacnusetts, East Dedham. Dedham Fin- ve . } t Br t M . 
ishing Co.: High cor. Maverick St $110 ct E on eae ence at In 
n00; Wm. H. Gray, pres. and trea Irving North Abington Victory Webbing Co. as 
w Redell igent and supt.; Bleaching $50,000; Jas. W imes, pres Albert ¢ 
and nishing Fine Piece Goods: steam Woodward, treas. and buyer; M. Kenney, 





water and electric buyer: Narrow Fabrics; 104 looms; steam 














I t rw ‘ W d Yarns, 
Cotton and Mer Yarr tt and 
Silk Hos vy, Knit ¢ Under r and 
Fabrics Ci icity, 5,000 Ibs 

*h lelphia Crescent Dyeir xc | shing 

Wi & Tackawanna Sts.,, Frank- 
ford Robt Lee pres.; Frank Dowe, 
t Dye nd Finish Hosiery 
lelphia Keeley, John Nicet n Lar 

ind Kensington <Ave.; Bleaching Cotton 
Fabries 

h delphia. Morice Twine Mil wines; 
\\ iam N. Morice, Frank M. Underkuffler, 
kK. W B r H. Morice, interested 





Philadelphia Philadelphia Silk Dye Works; 
rmantoy 1 Hunting Park Aves., 





Germantown; Fred H, Sharp, pres and 

1 Cha A. Hang, Jr., vice-pre A 

Sharp and treas.; Dyers of Skein 

Silk Pure Dy ind Weighted Blacks and 
t pacity 2,000 Ibs. daily 

pl Re I ae Tulip and 

St ta t spinning machinery 


Finishing 
$30,000; 





I Mel a Oe eo 

ul ‘onachie 

Db f W ytton and 

I ( of Dress 

G i ind M s, Bleach- 

Red ! steam 

Anglo-American Cotton Products 

) took over the buildings of the Hen- 

lerson Carpet Co ind installed machin- 

ery for preparit tton for explosion pur- 

\ ntowr Penn Finishing Co.; 617 Court 

St Finisher of Chinchillas, Eiderdowns, 
Knitted Fabrics, etc.; steam 

dale Ayres, William & Sons; started 

xperimental rubberizing and waterproof- 

plant Branch of Philadelphia 
teading Nicetown Dye Works; Dyers and 


Isleachers of Hosiery; took over buildings 
formerly occupied by the Pennsylvania 
Knitting Mills (Branch of Phila.) 

Rhode Island, Central lls Bennett Dye 
Works; 739 High Street Dyeing and 
Bleaching Worsted Yarns for Weaving and 
Knit Goods; J. Bamford Bennett, buyer 








‘awtucket Eureka Dyeing * Bleaching 
Company Japonica St $12,000 Harr 
Kenworthy pres William W Cr ns, 
treas.; William Roger supt ( 3 

yn Dyeing and Bleaching 

Ph psdale River Spinning Co built y 
mil to bleach raw cotton bra h f 


Woonsocket 





Virginia, Norfolk. Atlantic Jute M $50 
000; Benjamin Margolius pre Db I 
Margolius vice-pre Alvin Margolius, 

Sylvan 1} Myer trea Bagging 
ind Other Jute Products; building new 2 
tory mill, 60 by 170 feet, f brick, and 
ill install 8 jute cards, 160 pindles, 4 
broad looms, 2 pickers, and electric power 
equipment; expect to ‘ I operations 
ibout January 1 
Wisconsin, Janesville Tones Dyeing & 


Bleach Works; A. G lone prop Skein 
Yarn Dyeing and Raw Stock Dyeing for 
the Knitting Trade 

Neenah National Fiber Textile Co $50,- 


100; Peter Thom, pre Eugene Szepes 
pres., mer ind buyer Harry Price 
treas.; Paper Yar wine ind Fabrics 
dy¢ electr Graham Paper Co., St 
Louis, Mo ut capacity 1000 ibs 
daily 
Canada, (Ontario racebridge Canadian 
Niagara Liner Ltd.; $300,000; A, Fergu 
r Macintyre pre and buyer; Linen, 
Damask Powe roweling and Special- 
tir 1.000 pindle 132 loom electric; 
H. J. B. Hamilton, Montreal, Toronto and 
W niper igts office 24 Empire Bldg 
Niagara Fa Canada 


Changes 


d electr ‘ direct (Took over busi- 
f A. ¢ Woodward.) 

Mississippi, Latesville Batesville Fibre Co.; 

$30,000 I ne ind tope (Took over 


plant of Panola Cordage Company; added 
eachery and now bleaching linters.) 





New Jersey, Cedarville. all, C. C.; W. H 
Will ret and | ‘r; Turkish Towels, 
| ! Fabr Novelties; 40 looms sell 

I t buy 0/2, 30/2, 14/1 and 16/1 
irp yarns and 12/1 and 16/1 filling 
url (Starting Bell Cotton Fabrice Mill.) 

New York, Ut ‘ Utica Spinning Co.; $100,- 
moo Charle WwW Wicks, pres.; Wm B. 
Foster, trea John P, Campbell, agt.; 
lo} 1, Cont ipt. and buyer; yarn, 20s 
t ) ‘ tr sell direct; took over 

of Utica Fine Yarn Corp. 

North Carolina, Durham Commonwealth 

M fi mpar Cotton Hosiery and 
I r Yar (Purchased by Brodie 
L. lWul 
t i Avon Mills Sheetings, Shirtings 
Yarr 01 ire being taken out, and 
Ww perate only on yarns in the 
futur nstalled new carding and spin- 
machine 
M Eastern Mills Co.; $500,000; 
J I Mec r, pre W. J. Beattie, Jr., 
took over and will operate the 
f the Hope Mills Mfg. Co.; will 
juip p t 

Kannapo Patterson Mfg. Company; 
Brown Sheetings (Purchased by the 
Cannon Mfg. Company.) 

laider Providence Cotton Mills; Warps 
ind Yarn merged into Maiden Cotton 
M 

Marip ‘ Putney Cotton Mills; J. I Put- 
nam. W. A. Mauney and Hunter Mauney. 
I k over Mariposa Mill and started it 

Ma orth. Mayes Mfg. Co.; Yarns; name 


changed to Mayes Mills, Inc. 

Mt. Airy Laurel Bluff Cotton Mills; Cotton 
Yarns. (Purchased by W. D. Burgess.) 

Tarboro Fountain Cotton Mills; W. A. 
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Wisconsin, Appletor Saxony Kr 
Work Mittens, Glo Cardig s 
I I 1 Knit G i N 
} t Z. ker K tting M 
M ik R I | lerwear M N 
100 H. Ru pr ri ~ 
(a I I tig 1pot i'r I 
t Men's, Wome i t 
I 1 tr direct ( 
M ik from St t.) \ 
changed to Racine Underwear Inc 
M iukee Reliable Knitting \ \ 
I kK G is iM ed to ! 
irg juarters ith and W 5 j 
nereased capit tock to $25,000 i 
Sheboy ga! Hat Knit Hosier 
(a te 1K over nt { 
K tting ( at I > rs i H 
] rate { is i br inch } int 
Superior Superior Knitting M Ss 
Coa Poque na Hosiery pu 
yy Christ Nelson 
Canada, N: Brunswick, Monct | 
hr Unshrinkab Underwe 
M s W n s ind I iren’s W 
r I ind Men's eamless Half 
(Nar changed to the Atlant I ' 
r Ltd.) st d Qn s 
I 
Ontario Alton Beaver Knitting \ 
Ltd Men’s Wool Ribbed and Flat 1} 
t E derwear (Took over t} 
of the Beaver Knitting Mill.) 
ntario ‘arleton Place Hawthor 
R Th r mn c W Bates ( Y 
ipt B nkets Men's Heavy Halt 
i. rwear t x vil 
t yor dy (ra 
I W «& Patter ) Monti 
| mto g agts CT Kk over 
f Wate » ) 
Parkhill Parkhill Knitting ‘| Con 
\\ 1 SOCK "ie t ! 
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Mercerized feet; ir 1] 32 new box looms and 4 etc.; erected addition, 33 by 60 feet, 3 
ic stories high; als 2-story annex witl 
Mills; Bed Sheets and 7,000 square feet of floor space; added 
stalled 104 new looms looms 
Waxahachie Cotton Mills; Maynard. Assabet Mills (American Wooler 


Duck; built new 1 ory ad- 5 installed 3 w sets of ca 


ana more sets, 


Medway Fabyal Woolen Co 
, Shirtings, Dress Goods, etc.; inst 
Vermont, 3 ston vity machinery and electric motors 
‘omr ri ; h d is, Millbury Mayo Woolen Co.; Cassimere 
Dress Goods, etc.; installed 2 sets 
cards nd 4 mules (equipment purcha 
from Ramshorn Mill at West Millbury 
. ee r tile par N Virginia, Dar Spinning Ge. Wor te 
Oklahoma, : d 7 : : ‘atton MM new 3-story addit 


Newton sower ‘alls Sullivan, R 

Pennsylvania, Shoddy ane 5 ‘ s; installed new 
cniners 

North Andover Brightwood Mfg. Cc 
Worsted res Goods; increased cay 


on, E. G. & Sons; WI 


new bleach house \ 
Mills; Worsted and W 
installed 16 new wo 
plant, 
ll; Fancy C v 
Wyman i 
South Acton Woolen 
I racts; building 1 
0 


et, to dyehousse 
ston Mill (Amer 
extensive re 


South Carolina, 
department 
Mfs 
oon 


verhauled 
French & Ward; 
installed new 
ment 
Woolen Mill 
ibets, Uniform Clot} 
reinforced concrete 
feet, to picking de PI 
Dress 
dvehou ichigz rato Rapids 
Horner Bros 
ory i 70 by 0 f ¢ 
building, 3 stories high, 50 by 12 ef Ph 


Iowa, N 1 ool s: buil New Hampshire, Frank! 


oths, Dress Goods, in lle 
r equipment Ph 
r 1 ti : roo i Sulloway Mills; Underwear; built 

Kentucky, Louisyv é ! ins ew y 1 mill, 2 stories high by 
F t , r ‘ t & r fi | ilso another new building 5 
box department for makir Ph 
ymmpany’s hosiery; built new I 

‘ 1ildi installed sets 

incl ds and §& 0-spindle mules Ph 
Penacook i s, Emery, Co.; Broadclott é 
Dress Goods, etc.; building new additior ¢ 
to provide for installation of 660 new Ph 
spindles and one new set of woolen cards , 
Rochester Woolen Co.: Dre < 
ed six new looms to 1 5 
quipment § 
Homestead Woolen Mil Ph 


K1 


Maine, [3 
W 


' nna : } Sal : =s 1 prop.; Flannels; installe I 
hou gl Ss raat aes : om . 7 nford oda ed ‘ New Jersey, Camden Eavenson & Lever i 
s n¢g Woo Scourers and Combers;  v é 
: - . 7. . tir IST by ‘ ys ¢ g ick eV build M irge idditions, one 111 2 
= Pee ee : ’ idit Nes a , \ hed ) by fee d ‘ hig er nd other 64 by 82 feet, of rick f 
the larger to be usec : r 
other for storage Br 
« 
& Huffmann Co.; Fir 
oadcloth, Novelties; buildir Chi 
ind finishing mill, 4. storie \ 
to increase woolen yar t 


Hightstown Smyrna Rug Co 
Rugs, Mats, ete built additior Pa 
s high, 50 by 100 feet; installed \ 


Axminster rug looms; instal 


’ ed 1 ms new power equipment \ 
Massachusetts, | 1 ; rd Basch & Greenfield Co.; Wo W 
M ‘ ‘lanne mproved w ‘ibe Shoddy, Flocks, et« built new 
viicker building, 45 by 100 feet; ir t 
I r system also new n Rh 


ed eight shoddy pickers 

rstmann & Huffmann Ce 

Novelties, etc built né 

stories high, 54 by 280 fee 

oncrete interior, brick ar 
s and architectural terra 


office, shipping and war 


Worsted Mills Worsted 
Goods; built new 
by 134 feet; instal 
Inery 
Shawl Co,; Honeycon 
installed 18 new br 
Texas, Brenhar 1 rex tt - ee "ee hich : aa k 
Sheetings nst 1 I } ’ t New nsterdam McCleary 
5 & ¢ building addition, 
Rug mill 
vorth Bros. Co.; Ru 
mill, 240 by 62 fe 
mill, 160 by 
increasing capac 
i new machine sl} 
oiler and engine ro 
Wooler Co Wooler v 
} insta 


ind 2 


ock Cor 


erected 1 wv 
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2 coner. Ferncliff Worsted Mills (Cleve- Merino, Cotton and Silk Noil Yarns; in- Worsted Gloves; increased capital stock Philadelphia Cope Knitting Mills; Pas- 
+} and Worsted Mills Co.); replaced old stalled two new mules. to $15,000. torius and Osceola Sts,, Germantown; 
Pore quipment with new; increased capacity Woonsocket. Lippitt Woolen Co., Inc; Grand Rapids Star Knitting Works; Ribbed Cotton Underwear; plant bought 
‘ {0 per cent.; total number of spindles is Cassimeres, Worsteds, Rain Cloths, Wool- Samuel S. Walker, prop.; installed new by Alberta Knitting Mills, S. M. Witz, 
0,000 ens, etc.; installed worsted spinning plant, machinery and automatic sprinkler sys- prop.; name changed to Climax Bathing 
ler versville Parkhurst, a. & & Co; 2,000 spinning spindles and drawing ma- tem Suit Co, 
nd Shoddy; built new 2-story addition, 42 chinery; repaired power department. Grand Rapids. Sanitary Knitting Co.; Or- Philadelphia Hadfield Hosiery Co.; Ken- 
200 feet; installed new equipment. Vermont, Ludlow Agan, F. W.; Shoddy der Underwear; erected addition to in- sington ve. and Huntingdon St.; Chil- 
n estown Odsonia Worsted Mills (Cleve- and Wool Extracts; repaired plant; in- crease output dren's and Infants’ Cotton and Mercerized 
nd Worsted Co,, Cleveland, Ohio); stalled new power department; installed Muskegon Muskegon Knitting Mills; Ho- Hosier installed new machinery for 
1ilt new dyehouse, 236 by 60 feet, 1 story new cement floor in basement of main siery; added woolen batting department. making fashioned goods. 
‘ ; increased capacity 150 per cent. building. Port Huron Fead, John L. & Sons, Inc.; Philadelphia Nickels & Lauber Knit 
’ kany. Waterbury, H. & Sons Co.; Pa- Northfield. Davis, Chas. M. & Co.; White Mittens, Hosiery, etc.; installed 20 new ‘o.; Marshall and Spring Garden Sts; 
r Makers’ Felts and Blankets; built Flannels; installed new power equipment. knittir nachines; also automatic fire installed new machinery for manufactur- 
mill with concrete foundation to re- Springfield. Slack, John T. Corp.; Woo) sprinkler system. ing silk and art. silk sweater coats 
id mill, Shoddies, Extracts and Flocks; built new Missouri, Kansas City Goodenow-Brook- Philadelphia Novelty Knitting Mills; Feld 
ter hester Allen Woolen Mills; Suitings addition, 350 by 57 feet, brick and ce- field Knitting C Nainsook Underwear, & | irchased entire equipment of the 
YY i Overcoatings; installed new power ment, for use as a picking and assorting Sweaters, etc.; reased capital stock to Alp) Knitting Mills, 
iipment to replace the old; overhauled department increased equipment to 49 $125,000. Pr phia Payne, C. W., Hosiery Co.; 
r nt ecards and 42 pickers New Hampshire, Ashland Ashland Knit- i k ind Somerset Sts.; Seamless 
ertown Wool Products Co., Inc.; in- Virginia, Winchester. Virginia Woolen Co.; ting Co.; Hosiery; built new power plan Cott Hosiery; removed equipment to 
ed new machinery; added the manu- Flannels, Cassimeres, Velours and Che- Belmont Ipswich Mills; Hosiery; installed 2420 Waterloo St. 
‘© ture of automobile robes, viots; installed new power equipment; new power equipment I i Pioneer Knitting Co.; 40 
iet Roy Woolen Co.; purchased erecting new power room Franklin Sulloway Mills; Hosiery; built d St.; Children’s and Infants’ 
started up idle factory building at Washington, Washougal Union Woolen new 2-story office building, 52 by 34 feet, goods; moved their plant to 19 
Broadway. Mills; Woolen Yarns and Cloth; pur- brick o new yarn mill, 3 stories, 76 th St 
North Carolina, Elkin. Chatham Mfg. Co.; chased by the Pendleton Woolen Mills; t 165 feet, adding 5 sets of 60-inch a Querns Brothers; 1916 North 
} kets; building new brick. storage built extensions to buildings and equip- ecards and 8 $20-spindle r es, tth st Women's and Misses’ Knitted Un- 
ng; making other improvements. ment. | New Jersey, Belvidere. en, John E.; jerwear; built new 5-story building 
ie eats ; a Wisconsin, Baraboo Island Woolen Co.; Hosiery; installed new machinery Anny Kreider, A. R. & Bro.; Seamless 
: Ohio, veland. S leveland _Worsted Mills Woolen Go for Men’s Wear: built new Boontor B : Hosiery; building 3-story addition to 
W orsted ¢ loth and Yarn; built ad- sddition, 4 s es high, 48 } 54 feet. creased plant; adding dyeing department 
a AB ge ad aac eee ioee Milwaukee Barnett, I. & Son; Wool Ex- addition Bangor Sterling Silk Glove Co.; Silk 
: “164 7s "119 tant . es A tracts and Shoddy nstalled three new added Gloves, Underwear and Mittens; built new 
. . . 60-inch modern shoddy cards; also pick- 26 knitt 3-story addition; also leased another 
Oregon, Eugene. Eugene Woolen Mills; ers, doubling the plant's present capacity Gloucester 1ildin reased equipment to 11 
, ls, Tweeds, Robes, etc.; built new West Bend West Bend Woolen Mill; Blan- built four knittir and 190 sewing machines 
suse; built new floor in main mill kets, Batting, Mae Lv etc.; built new ings, each Bloomsburg Bloomsburg Hosiery Mills; 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Baker, A. T. & iddition, 44 by 0 feet, for dyehouse, consist of Wo s and Infants’ Hosiery; installed 
Plushes, Corduroys and Velvets; will picker room, engine and boiler room; also feet, the h i y ) new Knitting machines 
new 5-story reinforced concrete mill, erected addition 6 by 100 feet, for card- wing 70 by 120 feet eacl Boyertowr United Underwear Mill; Chile 
210 feet, and a 1l-story and base- ing, spinning and weaving. Newark Essex Knitting Mills Sweater iren’s Underwear and Union Suits; builde 
structure of brick and concrete, 82 Canada, Ontario, Arnprior Arnprior Felt Coats, Hockeys, et nstalled new knit ng new mill 32 by 60 feet into whick 
feet, to be used as a boiler room Co., Ltd.; Felts for Paper and Pulp Mills; ting nd finishing machinery they move their present plant 
Iphia, Bush & Terry; Axminster installed new knitting machinery for New York, © nton Knitting Co Dover, Dover Hosiery Mill; D. S. Brillhart, 
built brick third story addition, 21 making heavy wool socks Worsted Sweater Coats; building add prop.; Seamless Half Hose; built new ade 
\ feet Ontario, Chesley Chesley W len Mills tior 10 by 100 feet. to be used as a ware ditior 20 by 25 feet; installed new knit. 
phia. Cameron, A. J. Co.; Worsted C Heavy, Coar l'weeds inkeé h mach y 
building new 1-story brick ad- Socks, et ; installed new knitting equip- Fonda Fonda ¢ ve Lir ry CoO Astr ‘ M I W.:; Women's ang 
- alter power house. ment ha Stockinet, Eiderdowns, etc.; built iren t derwear; built new 
Ilphia. Dobson, J. & J.; 26 N. Front Ontar Dundas Mercury Mills, Ltd.; 1ddition, including office storie high 4-story alled fire sprinkler 
Woolen and Worsted Goods, Carpets; Carded Woolen Yar! nstalled ne card- » feet also torehous« ® stories system. 
erect 2-story concrete building, 20 ing quipment hig 2 by 165 feet. Harrisburs Moor d Knitting C« Men's 
20 feet, at Ridge Ave. and Crawford Ontario, Merrickville Wate & Co., Fult Spanswick, Wm. H. Mfg. Co.; Un- and W f Cotton and Silk Hosiery; 
Ltd.; Tweed Flannels, She rs, Horse det ir ind Unior Suits built new nerea i tal k to $160,00 
Iphia Dobson, John & James, Inc.; Blankets, et built né¢ d d power stor vuuse and boiler houss Harrisburs New Idea Hostery C Men's 
ind Somerset Sts.; Worsted Yarns; house Herkimer Union Mills, Inc.; Gem nd Women’s Seamless Hosiery; installed 
new 4-story brick and stone build- Ontario, Thorol Penmans, Ltd.; Ribbed ment: Women's and Children's ew addit machinery 
h 193 by 82 feet, to be used as a ware- Underwear; established a hosiery mill in Cottor and Worsted Underwear built Lebanor Kreider, A. R. & Bro.; Hoslery, 
ise connection with the underwear mill tn new addition, 90 by 20 feet; installed new loubling capacity of plant 
or } delphia. Fletsher, S. B. & B. W., Inc.;: Thorold. power equipment Lykens Keene & Kniley; Cotton Half Hose 
otl \Vorsted Yarns; building new plant, 400 Horne Merrill Silk Co Silk Fabrik vill build large addition, 
rete et long, brick and concrete construction. KNIT Gloves; building large additior Lyken Lykens Knitting & Mfg. Co.; Cot- 
Philadelphia, Gebauer, Julius A.; Unity Connecticut, Hartford The Lior Johnstowr Royal Knitting Co.; Gloves and t Hosiery; installed 16 new knitting 
1 Leiper Sts.; Cotton, Worsted and purchased the equipment of the Coronet Mittens built addition to int, 90 by machines a 
ipid Mixed Men’s Wear; building new 1-story Knitting Co. of Norwich 20 feet; increased wer equipment Meadville Meadville Knitting Mills; Ho- 
né building, 100 by 124 feet, containing about Winsted Winsted Hosiery Co.: Men's Kinderhook Kinder yk Knitting Co siery; increased capits stock to $40,000, 
iffice 15,000 square feet of floor space. Underwear: will build 2-story le Sweaters, Gloves, Caps, Toques, etc.; re- Mifflintown Juniata Hosiery Mills; Ladies’ 
t Philadelphia. Krook, Robert; Main St.; 48 by 64 feet. placed hand machines th power ma- Hosiery; built new Sa oo sed 
fills building new 1-story reinforced concrete ; i ‘o Georgi: g. Co yull chines equipment 50 per cent.; installec v new 
alled building, 30 by 62 feet. lee cdauieae ata aroien ae Mechanicsville Union Mills; Sagamore De- Rnitting machines 
Philadelphia. Manayunk Yarn Co.; 4050 ment and opening room partment; built new addition; installed Milton West Branch Knitting Co.; Men's 
built Main St., Manayunk; Woolen Carpet Columbus. Perkins Hosiery Mills: increased 10 new knitting machine Underwear and Hosiery; installed the en 
y 31 Yarns and Railroad Waste; built new 2- capital stock to $300,000; erected central Medford Medford Knitting Mills; Sweat- tire plant of the Suffolk (Va.) Hosiery 
ling story brick building, 45 by 97 feet power plant; built new bleaching depart ore nstalling new knitting machinery Mill; increased capacity to $00 dozen of 
ikir Philadelphia. Lincord Rug Co., Inc.; Jas- ment. New York City Bruck Knitting Mill Ine. ; hose per day 
new per and Orleans Sts.; taken more floor Rome. Rome Hosiery Mills; High-Grade Sweaters, Sweater Coats, Infants’ Goods Mohrsville. Wagner, James H., & Co.; La 
ts of space and installed 12 new 72-inch looms, Seamless Hosiery; erecting new building, ind Fancy Knit Goods; increased equip- dies’ Ribbed Cotton Underwear; installed 
s Philadelphia. Myers-Jolesch Co., Inc.; How- 36 by 100 feet, for dyeing department ment to 45 flat and links-links machines _hew equipment : ; 
loth ard and Montgomery Sts.; increased fMilinois, Chicago. Bauer & Blach; Surgical und 18 sewing machines Newcastle. Newcastle Knitting Mills; Men's 
lition equipment to 30 looms. and Athletic Goods and Absorbent Cot- New York City Northern Knitting Mills; ind Women’s Cotton Hosiery; increased 
new Philadelphia. Walker & Stine; Leiper and ton: increased facilities for bleaching ab Sweaters and Fancy Knit Goods; leased the capacity of their bleaching depart- 
ards Adams Sts.: Men’s Wear, Couch Pillow aichan® neha: additional space, increasing capacity ment installed new Knitting machinery. 
Dress Covers and Dress Goods; built new 4- Chicago Burkland Knitting Works; In- Uswego Chouaguen Textile Mills Chil- Norristown Ballard Knitting Mills; Under- 
Ka story concrete building, 113 by 58 feet; in- fants’ and Children’s Underwear; built dren's Knit Goods; building 2-story addl- vear Sweaters, Webbing and Anklets; 
stalling 44 new looms, new 4-story and basement mill, 50 by 109 tion, 60 by 30 feet, increasing output built new 5-story plant, 60 by 120 feet 
Mil Philadelphia. Walther, Louis, Mfg. Co.; feet, at Wabansia Ave., increasing equip Sherburne Canasawacta Knitting Co.; Un also powerhouse and office building; in- 
tallea Indiana Ave. and A St.; Men's Wear anda ment: added new bleaching department derwear, Bathing Suits, ete.; installed creased capacity 50 per cent, ; 
Dress Goods; new building of stone and Chicago Vassar Swiss Underwear Co.: new power equipment. Phoenixville. Watco Knitting Co.; Women's 
ever concrete; 3 stories high, with basement, Ribbed and Full Fashioned Underwear Utica Mohawk Valley Cap Factory; Car- Ribbed Underwear; moved equipment 
= 224 by 62 feet, at Torresdale Ave, and and Union Suits; increased capital stock digans, Toques, Caps, etc.; built new from Downington to new plant, also tn- 
y 168 N St.; also leased portion of Emsley Mills to $750,000. bleach house, 50 by 123 feet, 2 stories stalled new machinery. 
brick for an annex; installed additional equip- Chicago Western Shade Cloth Co.; built high, brick construction Pottstown Century Knitting Co.; Ladies’ 
d for ment. new factory building, corner of Jefferson Utica Oneita Knitting Mills, Ine.; Under Ribbed Underwear; building new addition 
pu Bridgeport. Energetic Worsted Mills: Won and 2list Sts : wear; built another story, 270 by 110 feet, to increase capacity one third 
sted Yarns for Weaving and Knitting; Fairfield Sexton Mfg. Co.: Webbings, on Mill No. 4; installing new knitting Pottsville. Keystone Knitting Mills; Ladies 
Fir increased equipment to 1,600 spindles Ribbed Goods for Seams for Jean Draw machinery Ribbed Underwear; installed 8 new kn. 
ildir Chester. Thurlow Worsted Mills; Fred ers: built concrete warehouse, 160 by 25 Whitesboro Ablett Robert & Co Ine ting machines and 8 sewing machines 
tore Wolstenholme, prop.; Worsted Yarns feet; a building for packing and _ ship- Cotton Underwear and Union Suits; built Reading Berkshire Knitting Mills; Wo- 
var built new 60-foot steel and concrete ping, 50 by 175 feet; recreation hall for new 3-story warehouse, 130 by 50 feet, to men's Full Fashioned and Mercerized Silk 
tower new water tank and other addi employes; installed complete sprinkler increase production Hosiery; built new story mill, 240 feet 
zy Co tions and improvements svstem: new ewing machines and North Carolina, Ashboro Acme Hosiery long 
litior Parkers Landing. Parker Woolen Mills: presses Mills Women’s Seamless Hosiery bullt Reading Hahr Harry; Hosiery; installed 
talled Woolen and Merino Yarns; installed new Indiana, Fort Wayne B. & B. Knitting new 2-story brick building, 100 by 60 feet 25 new knitting mae hines 
ttalled nding department and added new cone Co.: Sweaters and Athletic Goods: will installed 100 knitting machines and elec Reading Heff-Worth Knitting Mill; P. O 
winders erect new brick building, 40 by 20 feet tric motors Address, West Reading; Women's Light 
Wo W ingford Columbia Worsted Co.; Dress 2 stories and basement : Burlington Seller Hosiery Mills: Men's Weight Cotton Underwear; built addi 
ew $ Goods and Worsted Yarns; taken over by Fort Wayne Thieme Bros. Co.: Men's ana Seamless Half Hos built new 2-storv tional story on plant 
tsa the P. MeGraw Wool Co., of Pittsburgh Women's Full Fashioned Silk Hosiery iddition, 70 by 50 feet, for installing a Reading Oakbrook Hosiery _ Mill; Oak- 
m Rhode Island, Bridgeton. Premier Worsted equipped machine shop for repair work; new dyeing and finishing plant brook; Women's Seamless Silk Hestery; 
ers Mills; Fancy Worsteds for Men's Wear; installed machinery. Hickory Elliott Knitting Mills, Ine Wom added 36 new macnines. 7 y 
Co talled new power equipment and num Fort Wayne Wayne Knitting Mills, Inc., en's and Infants’ Hosiery; built new 2 Ones Shippensburg Knitting Co.; Ship- 
neé r of new looms Cotton, Worsted and Silk Hosiery for story building, 75 by 75 feet; installed 24 _ bensburg established branch plant 
fe Centredale Centredale Worsted Mills; Wor- Men, Women and Children; installed new knitting machines Schuylkill Haven + oo dren Knitting Mills 
rand d Yarns equipped for reeling ind bleaching equipment Ridgeview Hosiery Mill; Seamless Women's and ¢ hildrer s Cotton Ribbed 
terra ng floor formerly used for storage Goshen Rock Run Mills; Wool and Wor ery installed 40 new knitting ma t oa a fe P built enlargement to plant, 
an talled new drawing machinery in sted Ribbed Union Suits; increased cap chines (9 by 30 tee : 
ed power department; overhau ‘a ital stock to $100,000; install new w ae Tarboro Runnymede Mill No Men's Sh imokin Shamokin Knitting Mills; Seam- 
orsted nt ing machinery additional tting and Half Hose increased capital stock vill . Cotton and Ribbed Hosiery; increased 
ew G lal Orrell Mills, Ine.; Faney Wor- sewing equipment Frank E. Miller, 346 make some additior 8 ipital stock to $150,000 ; 
stalled is, Overcoatings, etc.: building 2-story Broadway, N. Y., is selling agent Zebulon, Zebulon Hosiery Mills; Half Hoss Souderton. Bergey, M. B., & Co.; Seamless 
lition, 72 by 56 feet, to increase card Maine, Lewiston Laurendeau Bros Woo built new dyehou nstalled new bleac} Hosiery ind Half Hose ae talled bb ae = 
ycomd ind spinning departments en Stockings; installed new machinery ng plant 16-needle knitter for making split foo 
broad I f Lymansville Co Worsteds Massachusetts, East Douglas Tally-Ho ind Rich, N. J. & Co,; Fleeces hosier 
ot Worsted Yarns repair power Knitting Co.: Shaker Sweaters nstalled Jer Ss i r oat t< t Spring Grove Pennsylvania Knitting Mills 
Wal pment and thoroughly overhauled ne equipment 1dded manufacture of d th capita tock of $500,000 . hildrer nd Infants’ Cotton Ho 
270 t . ne of silk sweater ! machiner r nsta 1 large amount of new 
I icket Goff, D. & Sons; Worsted and Lowell Lowell Co ( on na Philadelphia 4 rt equipmer 
; Ru . ton Braids, Mohair, Serge and Alpaca Silk Hosiery; installe new finishing ma Ss. M. Wit prop I Yorkhaver Unrivalled Hosiery Mill, Ine 
2 fe ’ ngs, ete.: building new dyehouss chinery Suits and Jersey rer dy idding machiner to almost double ca 
by 50 Pr lene Continental Worsted Co.; ©) Malden, Malden Knitting Mills; Sweaters nd | enlarge plant pacit 
pacity lle: Fancy Worsteds for Mer Bathing Suits, et erected additior } Pi delphia Bannister George ‘ Co Rhode Island, Central Fall Blackstone 
shi r took over the Greenville M ind stories high, 40 by 150 feet nstalled new 1 Wakefield St Germantowr Fan Stocking Co Woo Worsted and Merino 
roo operate it as a branch inding, knitting and finishing machir Knit Good Skirts, et nsta i x new Hosier built new storehouse to replace 
ooler W rly. Pawcatuck Woolen Mills: Men's ery joubling output Tricot machines for making k f ric one re nt destroved by fire 
st . y Woo en Suitings and Overcoatings Waltham American Kr tting _Co Sweat a r ' ; South Carolina, Unior Gault Mfeg Co 
21 ed 2 new spinning mules; also card 1 Jerseys and Bathing Suits eased Philadelphia Brownl & Kramer; Mer eee ents built new finishing 
. machinery to increase the capacity of new building and greatly increased their d Women's Hosiery purchased ot if : r wane ; ” 
Cor ird room and finishing room pacity and output nd 1 erect né stor brick m 
d new v socket Falls Yarn Mills; Woole1 Michigan, Detroit. Oakland Knitting Co ' idition to present plant Tennessee, Harriman Harriman Hosiery 
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Starches, Gums, Dextrines, 


Sago, Tapioca, etc. 





Chemicals for the Textile Trade 





STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


European Office Rotterdam, Holland 


ZA f. 
*< Barreled 77 


Progressive 
Specialties 


Rice's 


Mill White is eee nly 





Sherwin Wool Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


20 Dudley Street 
Providence, R. I. 





213 A STREET 
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gloss white paint for factory 
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U.S.GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
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UNION MILLS, Inc. 


SALES OFFICES 


MANUFACTURERS 377 Broadway, New York 


EXPORTERS 


Weekly Production: 50,000 Dozens 


KNIT UNDERWEAR 


We sell to wholesale dealers only, and strictly protect the interests 
of the wholesaler in his market. 


We solicit the correspondence of wholesale houses everywhere, 
and for mutual advantage we respectfully request that such references 
or personal statements be supplied to us, as will justify us in placing 
our large and varied line before you in a comprehensive way. 


SWEATER COATS 


UNION MILLS, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 377 Broadway, N. Y. EXPORTERS 


50,000 Dozen Weekly Production 
Men’s and Boys’ Fleeced Shirts, Trousers and Com- 
binations. 
Sweaters and Sweater Coats. 
Women’s and Children’s Vests, Pants and Combinations. 


Spencers, Bodices, Knickerbockers and Knit Petticoats. 
Cable Address: UNIMILLS 


UNION MILLS, Inc. 
FABRICANTES 377 Broadway, N. Y. EXPORTADORES 


50,000 Dscenas Semanalmente 


Camisas apanadas para hombres y muchachcs, calzoncillos 
y vestidos interiores cembinados. 

Sweaters y ©weaters casacas (ccn botonadura). 

Camisetas interiores para senoras y nincs, calzoncillos y 
vestidos interiores combinados. 

Cuerpo de vestido, corpinos, calzones cortos, faldas entre- 
tejidas. 


Direccion Cablegrafica: ‘‘UNIMILLS”’ 


t 
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